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PREPAC EH 


Wits the publication of this volume the self- 
imposed task that has occupied my intervals of leisure 
throughout twenty years is at last completed. But the 
fulfilment of the promise of the title is incomplete ; 
for it has happened, according to the anticipation 
expressed in the preface to my third volume, that no 
room could be found for a full account of hero- 
worship and the cults of the dead and of the various 
ideas thereto attaching. I hope to be able subse- 
quently to publish in a different setting the various 
materials I have gathered under this head and the 
conclusions that I have drawn from them. Apart from 
this omission, a work of the present compass, carried 
on through so long a period of one’s life, is scarcely 
likely in its final form to satisfy either the writer or his 
readers. I may hope, however, to have shown myself 
amenable to the influence of all criticism that was 
meant to be helpful, and of the newer theories that in 
recent years have presented the problems of ancient 
religion in a new light. Though it has absorbed 
more time than I had supposed it would demand, 
I rejoice to have chosen and pursued this theme, for 
I at least, if no one else, have derived from it both 
mental profit and pleasure. And I feel now the better 
fitted to labour in a somewhat wider field, as the Greek 
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religion, reflecting so vividly as it does both the higher 
and the lower workings of the religious sense, serves 
perhaps as the best point of departure for wider study 
of Comparative Religion. 

The title of this treatise is an answer to the criticism 
that only a portion of Greek religion in its widest 
sense has been presented, the public and official part ; 
this limitation, which has excluded the discussion of 
the philosophic speculations and of the private mystic 
religion of the later centuries, appeared necessary from . 
practical considerations of space ; and even as it stands 
the work may be regarded as too voluminous. Much 
of higher Greek thought and aspiration is indeed 
revealed in the study of the state-mysteries of Eleusis, 
which occupies a large part of the third volume. And 
for the rest I plead in defence of my choice of subject 
that the state-cults represent throughout a long period 
what was strongest and most attractive in the popular 
religion. No doubt in Greek polytheism there was 
a struggle in the crowd of personalities, and a survival | 
of the fittest ; certain weaker forms of divinity perished 
or lingered only as faded figures of myth. But what 
the people strongly clave to was taken up and organized 
by the community; and in the sphere of religious life 
and practice there was for many centuries little divorce 
between the individual and the state. Therefore the 
history of the state-cults is the main exposition of 
Greek religion and reflects in clear light the life of the 
Greek people, their migrations and settlements, their 
institutions of the countryside and village, of the 
family and clan and pre-eminently of the Polis, and 
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finally their growth and achievements in law, morality, 
and art. 

After much hesitation at the outset as to the most 
practical method of exposition, I have adopted that 
which most writers on polytheism have followed, the 
method of the separate treatment of each cult according 
to the personality and the divine name. Nor, though 
it has certain inconveniences, do I repent of my 
decision. For Greek religion, being eminently per- 
sonal and anthropomorphic, was a galaxy of more or 
less clear personalities; and the divine names were 
words of power which attracted certain organic ideas. 
Also, the leading personalities of this religion were of 
long enduring life; and a more thoughtful review of 
the facts, especially of those which recently discovered 
inscriptions present, may save us from the error, to 
which certain writers and scholars seem prone, of ante- 
dating their decay and their extinction. 

I feel, what every reader must, | fear, also feel, that 
a work of this length, so preoccupied with detail, ought 
to be concluded and clarified by a succinct summary 
of the main features and general phenomena of Greek 
polytheism; and it was my intention to have added 
one. But I was obliged to relinquish it, as the last 
volume has come to be disproportionately long. But 
I can refer the reader to my general article on ‘ Greek 
Religion’ in the new edition of the Zzmes’ Eucyclo- 
pacdia, and to my published Inaugural Lecture which 
I delivered in the earlier part of this year as Wilde 
ecturer. 

Finally, I render my grateful thanks to many friends 
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and scholars who have helped me readily with their 
advice and discussion on many points of difficulty, 
and especially to Mr. Frost, of Brasenose College, 
for undertaking the laborious task of preparing the 
index. 


LEWES. R. FARNEER 
September, 1909. 
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THE CULTS OF HERMES 


THIS divinity, although probably recognized by every Greek 
community, plays only a subordinate rdéle in Greek life in 
comparison with the higher divinities of the state, nor does 
his cult appear to have taken deep root anywhere except in 
Arcadia and, as numismatic evidence leads us to suspect, at 
Ainos in Thrace and Eresos in Lesbos. His figure is not 
prominent among the coin-types of Greece, save in the last- 
mentioned city, nor his name among the genealogies of clans 
or communities ; only Arcadia claimed him as‘divine ancestor. 
Yet some of the details of his worship are of interest for the 
comparative study of religion and for the history of certain 

social usages. 

In the Homeric and much of classical literature the god 
appears to us as a Hellene of the Hellenes, the embodiment 
of the leading characteristics of the race; yet we have reason 
to suspect that he may have been a surviving figure of a pre- 
Hellenic religion. The question could only be settled if we 
could interpret the name ‘Epyijs, which appears under the 
form “Epyevos in Boeotia and ‘Epudv in Laconia and Arcadia ; 
but none of the etymological theories that have been put 
forward can be regarded as satisfactory ; for though the name 
has the air of being Hellenic, we do not know to what stratum 
of language it belongs. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that no region outside 
Greece has any plausible claim to be considered as the cradle 
of the Hermes-cult. It has been supposed that he may 
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have come down from Thrace; chiefly because of Herodotus’ 
statement that the kings of Thrace honoured him as their 
chief divinity and as their ancestor*. But this is merely a 
statement parallel to his other, that the Thracians worshipped 
Hera, or to Tacitus’ observation that the ancient Germans 
worshipped Mercury. There is no reason for supposing that the 
Thracians had ever heard of Hermes till the Greeks taught them 
the name and the cult. Nor is there any sure clue by which 
we could discover the source of this cult in Asia Minor. 
But we can regard it as one of the proved conclusions of 
modern ethnographic study that the Anatolian peoples had 
their congeners in many districts of Greece before the arrival 
of the Hellenes; and the worship of Hermes may have been 
taken over from some one of these earlier stocks. If any 
district could put forward a strong claim to be regarded as 
the source of this cult, it would be Arcadia. Nowhere else 
do we find its hold on the popular faith so powerful, and it 
is here associated with local ‘legends that relatively to our 
knowledge may be called aboriginal. His earliest and most 
prevalent local epithet, one that was known to the Homeric 
world, was KvAAjvos, and this name and the legend of his 
birth on Mount Kyllene in the north-east of Arcadia, made 
familiar to the Greek world through the Homeric hymn, 
become the commonplaces of later classical literature. Pindar 
speaks of the ritual on the mountain, and, though Pausanias 
found the temple there in ruins, we gather that the sacrifice 
was maintained down to late times; concerning which we 
are told a miraculous legend, that the priests who ascended 
to make offerings once a year on the mountain-top, always 
fount! there the remains of last year’s oblations undisturbed 
by winds and rain”. . 
From this region it is probable that the cult travelled 
along the route that led westward by Psophis into Elis, and 
finally established itself at the settlement on the coast that 
was also known as Kyllene*®. We have also abundant evidence 


» \seogt. Reg, s.7. “Huxine snd © Immerwahr, on insufficient grounds 
Thrace.’ which I have noticed elsewhere (C7ass. 
b Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia-Kyllene. Rev. 1896), would regard the Elean and 
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here of a primitive worship of Hermes @daAns'*, and of 
the fetichistic use of the gaddds in ritual, which probably 
belonged to the original Arcadian tradition. Nor is Kyllene 
the only Arcadian district with which the god was closely 
associated ; a birth-legend and prominence in the public worship 
are attested for him in Pheneos, where the year was dated by 
the name of his priest, and we have proofs of his cult at 
Phigaleia, -Stymphalos, Tegea, and other localities*; while 
far down in the south-west the place Akakesion”, which also 
claimed to be the spot where Hermes was nurtured, derived 
its name from his Homeric epithet axdxnra, the meaning of 
which will be afterwards considered. And it may be from 
this quarter that he penetrated into the mysteries of Andania, 
which is spoken of as the home of Hermes‘. 

Again, it is only the Arcadian genealogies that are closely 
attached to the name of Hermes. Aijipytos is a primitive 
Arcadian ancestor of an earlier population that resisted the 
intrusion of the worshippers of Poseidon®; his name- was 
cherished in various localities and in various mythic kindreds, 
and it penetrated the royal legends of Messenia, but it was 
most nearly associated with Kyllene, where Homer was aware 
of the tomb of Aipytos, to which was probably attached an 
ancient ancestor cult ; and at Tegea he was actually identified 
with Hermes in a common worship, as Agamemnon with Zeus 
in Laconia or Erechtheus with Poseidon in Attica®.. Other 


Messenian Hermes-cult as anterior to * Immerwahr, op. cit. p. 85, regards 


the Arcadian and as the sources of it, 
vide Kulte u. Mythen Arkadiens, pp. 
88-89. 

* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. 

> The learned world in antiquity 
disputed whether the name of the god 
—dakaknra—was derived from the town 
or vice versa : if the two are really con- 
nected, “Axaxjoov is obviously the 
derivative. Pausanias derives both from 
a mythic founder “Axaxos, the fosterer 
of Hermes. bossy 

meaxide vol. 3, p. 
R. 246. 
* Vide Poseidon-chapter, vol. 4, p. 
44- | 


209. Demeter, 
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Aipytos as another form of Hermes: 
but the legend does not support the 
theory, which is not necessary to explain 
the Tegean cult of Hermes-Aipytos. 
If the identification were corfct, the 
tomb of Aipytos would suggest that 
Hermes was occasionally regarded as 
a buried god. Deities of the earth were 
sometimes believed to: die at certain 
seasons, but there is no sign that this 
idea was ever current in regard to 
Hermes ; when Clemens— ecog. 10. 10, 
24—speaks of the sepulchre of Hermes 
at Hermopolis he is thinking of the 
Egyptian city and cult. 
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Arcadian heroes are affiliated to Hermes: Myrtilos, the 
charioteer of Pelops, whose grave was shown behind the 
temple of Hermes at Pheneos ®° 4, and to whom the Pheneates 
brought nightly offerings each year; Euandros, the hero of 
Pallantion, who led the Arcadian colony to Italy*. According 
to Aeschylus, he was worshipped as ancestor in the district 
about Stymphalos®; and one of the coin-types of Pheneos 
shows Hermes bearing in his arms the infant Arkas, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Arcadians, perhaps in allusion ~ 
to the legend that the babe born to Kallisto was sent by 
Zeus to Maia to be nurtured °. 

We should expect that so powerful a cult-figure would 
influence other parts of Arcadian religion. We do not 
find that Hermes was associated with Zeus Lykaios; but 
at an early period he was regarded as the father of Pan‘ 
the divinity specially characteristic of Arcadia, and he was 
adopted into the impressive worship of the Despoinai on 
the Messenian border®; while it was probably in Arcadia 
that the close companionship between Hermes and the in- 
coming Apollo arose, which was usually recognized by the 
Greek world?. 

When we survey the other areas of the Hermes-cult, we 
find it nowhere else so prominent. In Elis the worship at 
Kyllene bears the marks of great antiquity, but there is 
reason for regarding this as a derivative from Arcadia. In 
Messenia he was received into the ‘Karnasion’ grove; in 
Achaia the records are somewhat fuller concerning him, while 
in Argos they are very scanty, though he may have belonged 
here to the same stratum of legend as Perseus, who himself 
derives certain traits from the god. In Laconia his cult 
was neither prominent nor, as it seems, important; it is 
significant that, in Herodotus’ account of the maltreatment 
of the Persian ambassadors at Sparta, the violation of the 
herald’s sanctity aroused the resentment, not of Hermes, but 
of Talthybios. We may conclude then, as regards the 


* Paus. 8. 43, 2. 4 Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia-Kyllene. 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Arcadia. © Demeter, R. 119, vol. 3. 
© Apollod. 3.8, 2; Head, Hzst. Num. f Vide infra, p. 20. 


p- 378. 
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Peloponnese that, while Hermes no doubt figured in old 
Peloponnesian legend and worship, it was mainly in Arcadia 
that his name had vitality and power. 

In Sikyon and on the Isthmus he seems to have occupied 
a very subordinate position, and we find but scanty traces 
of him in Thessalian legend and public cult, though the 
coinage of Ainos and Eresos prove that he was prominent 
in certain Aeolic communities ; and elsewhere in North Greece 
the only region where the records concerning him are of in- 
terest and importance is Boeotia. We gather from Pausanias 
that both Thebes and Tanagra advanced rival claims against 
Arcadia to be the place or Hermes’ birth or nurture®; and 
he appears to have been revered in certain parts of Boeotia 
as a powerful divinity of the nether wor d. 

Finally, we must consider Attica as a district where the cult 
possessed a certain vitality, perhaps from very early times. On 
the Acropolis in the temple of Athena Polias, stood a very 
ancient wooden agalma of Hermes, said to have been a dedica- 
tion by Kekrops,and as its form was almost invisible beneath 
the myrtle-boughs that were twined around it, we may regard 
it as descending from the semi-iconic period. The god was 
remembered in the ancient formula of prayer uttered in the 
Thesmophoria ®, in the ritual of the Anthesteria on the day of 
the Xvrpo.*, and in the preliminary sacrifices of the Eleusinia 4. 
Yet the Athenians do not appear to have claimed him as one 
of their leading aboriginal deities, nor as one of their divine 
ancestors, nor did he enter into the phratric system °. 

With these facts before us, we are justified in regarding 
Arcadia, not necessarily as the birthplace and cradle of the 
cult, whence it spread into other communities, but at least 
as the country most likely to give a clue to the solution of 
the ethnographic question, whether Hermes is ad origine a 
Hellenic or pre-Hellenic deity. The race-problem is specially 


“ Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v., Arcadia and descended from Hermes was disputed in 


Boeotia; cf..R. 3. Attica, and probably only arose from 
> Demeter, R. 75°. their feeling that the sacred family of 
© Dionysos, R. 124°. ‘Heralds’ should be descended from 
? Demeter, R. 176. the herald-god. 


° The pretence of the Kerykes to be 
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complicated as regards ancient Arcadia. The Hellenic strains 
are mixed, as we have noted in studying the Arcadian cults 
of Demeter, Poseidon, and Apollo; and we may discover 
traces of more than one pre-Hellenic stratum in the popula- 
tion®. Now we have no trace or hint in any legend of any 
Hellenic migration into Arcadia that would have been likely 
to have brought in Hermes as a predominant god. And 
the Elean dogma that Pausanias gives us, that the founder 
of the Peloponnesian cult of Hermes was Pelops, does not 
help us; for it may mean no more than that in this region 
the cult was very old and would therefore naturally attach 
itself to the name of the ancient kings, as at Athens it 
attached itself to the name of Kekrops; and even if we 
trusted it and found reason for closely associating Hermes 
with the family of the Pelopidai®, this would not advance 
us, while it remains uncertain whether ‘Pelops’ is the name- 
symbol of an early Hellenic or of an Anatolian stock °. 

A priori, it may appear more likely that the cult we are 
considering belonged originally to a pre-Hellenic stock, for 
the hypothesis of Hellenic origin would not explain why it 
was sO prominent in Arcadia and prominent nowhere else; 
but, to attain a reasonable judgement on the question, we 
want more direct evidence. The philology of Arcadian 
place-names, recently considered with great insight by Fick, 
reveals pre-Hellenic associations of Arcadia with Crete and 
the Anatolian shore; but it does not reveal the answer to 
our question. Kyllene, the place to which the Hermes-cult 
is rooted, may be a Hellenic or a Carian name*% Again, 
his mother Maia has been identified with the Cappadocian 
and Bithynian goddess Ma, ‘the Mother,’ and this has been 
urged as a proof that Hermes belongs to an Anatolian stock ; 
but such an argument carries no conviction, for the name 


® Vide Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnamen, 
PP: 92-95:- 

> The Pelopidai attach themselves 
more nearly to Zeus, and though accord- 
ing to a doubtful statement of the 
Scholiast L. Hom. B. 104 Hermes is 
the father of Pelops, yet the legend of 


Myrtilos suggests that the god is really 
hostile. 

© Vide a good article on ‘ Pelops’ by 
Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon; cf. Fick, 
op. cit. p. 160. 

4 Fick, op. cit. p. 93. 
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‘Maia,’ of the divine Mother, may be a genuinely Hellenic 
parallel to Ma, not a derivative from it. 

Perhaps we can gain a clearer view from certain facts of 
archaeology and comparative religion. The earliest emblems 
of this cult belong to the aniconic period, and this coincides 
on the whole with the earlier Mycenaean. The “Epyatos Addos 
above the city of Ithaca, mentioned by Homer, is the subject 
of some interesting commentary by the Scholiast **, who 
informs us that the Roman milestones were called “Epyaor 
Aégo., and that the custom had long been prevalent in Hellas 
of honouring Hermes, the god of ways, by piling up a heap 
of stones called a “Epuatos Addos, and then throwing stones 
at it; Cornutus merely says that each passer-by added one 
to the heap**. Out of this ritual a very naive aetiological 
legend arose which is preserved for us in a statement attributed 
to Xanthos, the historian of the fifth century B.c.°*: when 
Hermes was tried in court for the slaying of Argos and was 
acquitted, the gods in anger at his acquittal-threw their voting- 
stones at him. The legend and the custom belong to an 
aniconic pillar-cult, and the pile of stones seems regarded 
both as the agalma of the god and as the god himself? 
Another primitive cult-object associated with Hermes is the 
adds, the symbol of the divinity at the Elean Kyllene'®. 

We may conclude that in the earliest Arcadian period his 
worship was aniconic; and hence the Arcadians long clave 
to the semi-iconic form of the pillar-statue known as the 
Herme, which Pausanias erroneously believes to have been 
borrowed by them from the Athenians*°, though he himself 
tells us that this was a form in which the Arcadians specially 
delighted», But the question whether his personality is 
Hellenic in origin or pre-Hellenic is not decided by the 
fact that it emerged in the period before iconism ; for it is 
certain that Hellenic deities had settled in the land at a time 
when the ritual was still mainly aniconic. 

But the facts of phallic worship seem to give us better 


4 We note the same double view of the dyuevs column of Apollo, vide 
vol. 4, p. 149. > 8. 48, 6. 
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data for a decision. For we cannot ignore Herodotus’ — 
statement that the Athenians adopted the phallos-emblem 
of Hermes from the Pelasgians’**. If this is a scientific 
observation®, based on the historian’s critical observance of 
existing Pelasgic ritual and a wide comparison of them 
with the purely Hellenic, ‘cadit quaestio’; we must believe 
that the Hermes-cult is originally Pelasgic and non-Hellenic. 
But Herodotus is not usually so critical and careful in his 
judgements concerning matters of comparative religion. A 
comprehensive survey of the facts of phallic worship in the 
Mediterranean area and elsewhere would be necessary before 
we could use them as an ethnographic criterion: and this 
would involve too long a digression here, and would be 
probably premature before the ‘Minoan’ religious world is 
more fully revealed to us, in which at present no phallic 
element has been discovered. Meantime, we must admit 
that Herodotus’ opinion seems to receive a general support 
from the fact that the other best-known cults in which the 
phallos was a prominent cult-object, namely, those of Dionysos, 
Priapos, and the Samothracian mysteries, are of non-Hellenic 
origin. But we cannot be certain that it was unknown to 
the original Hellenes, for we have found indications of the 
use of it in Demeter ritual”, and to conclude that therefore 
Demeter was Pelasgic is to argue in a circle; and it has 
figured in the ritual of other Aryan races, Phrygians, Vedic 
Indians, Russians, and even English °. 

Still it may be felt that the facts hitherto examined engender 
a reasonable suspicion that the personality of Hermes belongs 
to the pre-Hellenic period. But the best and clearest evidence 
that this is the true view is supplied by a record of a Cretan 
festival preserved by Athenaeus ®*‘, namely, that in the “Epyata 
of this island, the slaves and the masters changed their parts, 


@ It is accepted by Fick without ¢ Vide Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
hesitation, op. cit. p. 145, and made p. 155; Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, 
the key-note of his account of ‘Pelasgic’ pp. 416, 417, 469, 521. There appear 
religion; but his work is throughout to be traces of it in the old Scandinavian 
uncritical in dealing with religious religion, vide Craigie, Religion of 
phenomena. Ancient Scandinavia, p. 36. 


> Vol. 3, pp. 46, 89. 
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the slaves making merry and the masters waiting upon them. 
We have a few other examples of similar privileges of slaves 
in Mediterranean ritual; and we are justified in such cases 
in believing that the worship belonged originally to a more 
primitive population, who were conquered by later immigrants. 
We have good reason for the conviction that one of the pre- 
Hellenic stocks in Crete was akin to one in Arcadia, and 
we may believe that stock, whether Pelasgian or Anatolian, 
to have been the primitive Hermes-worshippers, from whom 
the later Achaeans and other Hellenic tribes received it; and 
perhaps it is from their vocabulary that the mysterious epithet 
édas has come down, which was attached to him at Gortys*. 
And possibly the same people handed down the personality 
and name of Hermes Kadmilos, who penetrated the mysteries 
of the Kabeiroi, and was revered in Lemnos, Samothrace, and 
Imbros”: in Samothrace, the phallic cult of Hermes reminds 
us of Arcadia?’®*, and in all these islands the presence of 
a pre-Hellenic Pelasgic population is well attested °% 

This hypothesis of his non-Hellenic origin may be found 
to explain certain features in his character and worship, of. 
which it now remains to give a systematic account’. The 
general view of Hermes, his qualities and functions, presented 
in the exordium of the Homeric hymn}, and in the Latin 
inscription on the bust of Hermes in the Villa Albani’, 
corresponds fairly with the various ideas that are found to 
attach to him in the public cults; and most of these are 
in agreement also with Homer’s conception of him. 

As Arcadia has been from time immemorial the great 
pasture-ground of Greece, so probably the most primitive 
character in which Hermes appeared, and which he never 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 

» Geogr. Reg. s.v. Samothrace, Lem- 
nos, Imbros. 

© Vide Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsn. p. 98. 

4 I have not discussed in this chapter 
the theory about Hermes put forward by 
Roscher in his article in his Azsfiihr- 
liches Lexikon, vol.1, and in a separate 
treatise, Hermes der Windgott, that he 


was originally the god of the wind and 
that all his functions can be deduced 
from thisidea. This method of evolving 
a complex divine personality from a 
single physical concept is now dis- 
credited ; and the wind appears to be 
one of the natural phenomena with 
which Hermes has no recorded con- 
nexion at all. 
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abandoned, was the pastoral. He is the lord of the herds, 
€muunaros > and xptoddpos °, who leads them to the sweet waters, 
and bears the tired ram or lamb on his shoulders, and assists 
them with the shepherd’s crook, the kerykeion. Those whose 
wealth was derived from pasture owed their fortune to Hermes’, 
and probably this was the significance of his ancient and in 
Homer almost stereotyped epithet épiovvos, ‘the bringer of 
blessing.’ Springs and the Naiads were sometimes associated 
with him? 1, and he was frequently grouped in cult with 
Pan and the Nymphs and other deities of vegetation '® 1: ¥. 
At the sacrifice of Eumaios in the Odyssey, Hermes and 
the Nymphs receives a common portion*®°*; according to 
Simonides, the Nymphs and Hermes are the natural pro- 
tectors of shepherds®; and the lyric prayer of Aristophanes, 
‘I pray to Hermes the pasture-god, to Pan and the Nymphs 
beloved, with fain heart to smile upon our choral dances, 
can be illustrated by many records of actual cult in Attica. 
Inscriptions and dedications found on the south slope of 
the Acropolis point to this cult-association on the banks 
of the Ilissos’®; and we find him in company with Pan 
and the Nymphs on the recently discovered relief of the 
fourth century B.C. found in a cave on Parnes*. This cave- 
worship, from which he acquired the epithet SzndAairns in 
the neighbourhood of Laodikeia*, belongs to his primitive 
pastoral character, which was always prominent in him; 
and it is noteworthy that this god of the Arcadian pastures 
never becomes an agricultural deity: the animals associated 
with him both in sacrifice and in art are not those which 
were used for ploughing, but sheep, goats, and swine. We 
may suspect that there was a close communion between the 
god and this animal world, and that the ram which he bore 
on his shoulders was sometimes regarded as instinct with 
his power; for in a Tanagran festival the lamb.that was 
carried round on the shoulders of a boy, in imitation—it 
was said—of Hermes who bore a ram round the walls to 
avert a plague, was evidently supposed to exercise a magical 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. Cf. ib. s,v. Cilicia, worship of Pan and 
Hermes in the Corycian cave. 
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prophylactic effect®*. Yet the theriomorphic stage of religion 
has not left any imprint at all upon this divinity ; which {is 
somewhat surprising, for its traces were rife in Arcadia down 
to a late period. | 

Nor has Hermes any obvious connexion with the fruits of 
the earth, or with trees, though the doubtful epithet Kpavaios 
which was attached to him in Crete*, might be an incorrect 
form of xpavéivos and be intended to associate him with the 
cornel-tree; and we have a temple-legend from Tanagra that 
he was born there under a tree called the advédpaxyvos, a remnant 
of which was preserved in the local shrine. But here the 
sanctity of the tree may be the prior fact, and the legend 
may have been invented to explain it. An inscription found 
in Lesbos refers to a statue of Hermes in a vineyard there”, 
probably dedicated to the god of fertility, but perhaps merely 
to guard the boundary. 

So far the facts examined reveal Hermes as a subordinate 
and strictly anthropomorphic personality. He is not as the 
ancient Artemis or Aphrodite or Dionysos, a mysterious 
power of birth, life, and death, working in the world of 
plants, animals, and men; nothing touches him that belongs 
to a more grandiose imagination or pantheistic thought. And 
the historic facts of Greek cult do not even justify the some- 
what larger account of him given in a passage of the Homeric 
hymn, which speaks of him as if he were lord of the animal 
world, still less the phantastic speculation of the later Hermetic 
literature. 

Yet we have reason to suppose that in the earliest 
period of the religion his physical functions were not limited 
to the rdle of the protecting daimon of pastures and flocks ; 
but that he was once conceived as of larger nature, as one 
of the ‘Chthonians’ or earth-divinities of vegetation and the 
underground world. His name ®adns at Kyllene’®? was 
derived from the daddds, the ancient symbol of fertility and 
life, the prevalence of which in the ritual of certain cults 
shows that in the more naive religion of the older age there 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. The  sxpavdivos. Kpavatos might also be a 
name appears sometimes wrongly as local derivative from a place Kpava. 
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was not yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modern religion has made. 
And the epithet Téyorv, while it was applied to Hermes in 
the general sense as the deity of luck or prosperity, had 
also a special application, and sometimes designated him as 
the god who brought to the lover the fulfilment of his desires ; 
and seems also at times to have been used as an equivalent 
to Paddys, for Tvxwv was occasionally identified with phallic 
powers such as Priapos®®. In this connexion the frequent 
association of Hermes and Aphrodite must be noted!®. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch the two were continually ‘consecrated 
together by the ancients*, often we may suppose for the 
merely light and superficial reason that the lover needs luck 
and address to win his mistress; this would explain the 
association of Hermes with ‘the persuasive’ Aphrodite in 
Lesbos”, with Aphrodite ‘the crafty’ at Megalopolis*, and 
the love-whispers of youth and maiden suggested such a trio 
as ‘Hermes, Eros, Aphrodite, the whisperers®’ But deeper 
and more ancient than this was the concept of a union between 
the male and female powers of life and generation, and this 
is what we may believe was underlying the association at 
Argos of the prehistoric wooden images of Hermes and 
Aphrodite ®, and that the words of Plutarch point back to 
this. Regarded, then, as one of the lords of life, he was 
also, probably in the oldest period, lord of death, the two 
ideas being so frequently interlinked in Hellenic thought. 
Hence survived in many places the cult of Hermes x@évi0s : 
at Athens, for example, on the day of the Xvrpou. or Xdes in 
the Anthesteria, sacrifice was offered to the god under this 
name, as also at Plataia, when in the feast of Eleutheria 
offerings were made to the spirits of the Greeks that had 
fallen in the battle. In Thessaly we find frequent examples 
of the consecration of graves to him'*, for instance at 
Lebadeia, where he was closely associated with that local 
form of the nether-god, Trophonios!®"; and we gather that 


@ Aphrodite, R. 110”. = ib: 
2 ib Ros. ark 
° ib, BR. 3%. 
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the same custom was prevalent in Attica, as a sumptuary 
law was passed forbidding the erection of Hermes-statues 
on tombs?°', Again, the curse-formulae or magic spells 
against the lives of one’s enemies seem to have found no 
name more potent than “Epyijs x@ovios or ‘Epytjs xdroxos, the 
god who can get the souls of the living in his power 1° 4 % 2, 
And thus Hermes came into association with the other 
chthonian powers, but usually as a subordinate personage ; 
with Hekate, for example, in Arcadia and Athens*, with 
Demeter and Despoina on the Messenian border”, with the 
two goddesses and Plouton at Knidos° and perhaps at Athens*, 
and with Trophonios as the minister of his mysteries at 
Lebadeia, where the boy-priests who prepared the catechumens 
were themselves called Hermai?®*. At times, indeed, in the 
utterances of the poets, even in the public cult, he appears exalted 
to the place of the great god of the dead, to be identified in fact 
with Hades-Plouton*. The chorus in the Persaz of Aeschylus 
pray that the spirit of Darius may return to them, ‘Ye holy 
powers of the lower world, Earth, Hermes, and thou King 
of the dead, send us back a soul to the light of day.’ And 
in the opening words of the Choephoroz a still more striking 
phrase is used of Hermes, which however has been variously 
interpreted from the time of Aristophanes’!®: ‘Oh Hermes 
of the nether world, administering a power given thee of 
thy father, be my saviour and my helper at my prayer ®.’ 
Aristophanes inspired by Dionysos, or rather Dionysos by 
Aristophanes, interprets these words to mean that Hermes 
has acquired his lordship over the lower world—raira xparn— 
from his father Zeus: in other words, Zeus being X@ovos as 
well as ’OAvpmuos has delegated this lower province to his son. 
Against much modern misunderstanding we may trust the 
interpretation of the best critic of the fifth century; and 
Hermes appears here to wield the power of Hades-Plouton. 
Yet this is exceptional, and can be explained by the excep- 


@ We hear that in Arcadia they offered > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messene. 
sacrifice to Hermes and Hekate at the © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Knidos. 
new moon (vol. 2, Hekate R. 13°, cf. @ Vide Hades, Cz/t, vol. 3, 5.v. Attica. 


ib. 15). © Ran, 1145. 
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tional circumstances of the case: prayer was rarely addressed 


to Hades, where some ‘earthly activity was demanded of the 


divinity ; and here, where petition must be made to the lower 
powers—for Orestes is kneeling. at the tomb, and the work 
he has in hand was eminently their concern—he naturally 


appeals to Hermes y@0vos rather than to Hades, all the more: 


because the former was a god of strife and a way-god, and 
could help a man on a perilous way. 

But in ordinary cult, of which the literature was sometimes 
a faithful reflection, it is clear that the Hellenic Hades-Plouton 
was not supplanted in his rule of the lower world by Hermes 
Chthonios; but the latter is given certain subordinate functions 
in this province, and in regard to the ritual of the dead. From 
the Homeric period onwards we have evidence proving the 
custom. of offering libations to Hermes after the evening 
banquet, before retiring to rest **; and we may believe that 
such offerings aimed at securing happy sleep and freedom 
from ghostly terrors. The Scholiast on the Odyssey® quotes 
Apollodoros as witness to the prevalent Hellenic custom of 
erecting images of Hermes in the sleeping-chamber, and 
arranging the bed so as to look towards his countenance. 
As in all ages sleep and death have been regarded as closely 


akin, and the idea is widespread among primitive people that 


the soul can wander away from the body during sleep, so 
it was natural to conclude that the god who sent dreams 
and sleep should have for his special province the escort of 
souls. The earliest illustration of this idea is the well-known. 
passage in the last book of the Odyssey: ‘Then Hermes of 
Kyllene summoned forth the souls of the suitors, and he held 
in his hands the fair golden rod, wherewith he lulls to slumber 
the eyes of what men he chooses, and again rouses from 
slumber others.’ The critics who follow Aristarchus in re- 
garding this book as a late addition may be right; but the 
idea of Hermes wWoxotoynds was probably familiar to the 
Homeric period’. The Anthesteria at Athens was partly 


* wv 198. . right in his interpretation of the figure 
> It is attested also on the early rock- on a relief published by him, Ze//. 
tombs of Phrygia, if Prof. Ramsay is /ouri. 3, p. 9, fig. 3. 
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an All Souls’ festival, and his participation in the ritual can 
hardly have been a late innovation. The Argives on the 
thirtieth day after a funeral, made first a purificatory sacrifice 
to Apollo. and then sacrificed to Hermes, no doubt as the 
leader of the departing soul ***. The Rhodians and Athenians 
are specially said to have called him KaraiBdrns 19%, ‘the god 
who descends. The author of the Homeric hymn is therefore 
probably reproducing an old tradition, when he concludes 
his account of Hermes with the partly ironical words’: ‘And 
he only has the privilege to go a messenger of full power 
to Hades, who even without a bribe will give (men) a gift 
by no means the least of gifts, the gift of release from life. 
Hence the Pythagoreans adopted Hermes as the guardian of 
souls, the watcher of the portal of life’®®; and in later periods 
those who were anxious about the salvation of their souls 
seem to have trusted not a little to the potency. of his name, 
if certain tomb-inscriptions attest a genuine belief, in which 
a conception of Paradise sometimes emerges that is scarcely 
consistent with older Hellenic ideas 1°‘. Possibly the worship 
of Hermes Soter, ‘the Saviour,’ at Amorgos™ belongs to the 
same range of ideas. But the great Greek mysteries that 
cherished the hopes of a happy immortality did not admit 
Hermes to a prominent place in the system; the convoyer 
of souls, he is after all only the minister of the High God 
of the dead. 

This subordination of his is probably not aboriginal, but the 
result of religious systematization, such for instance as would 
be likely to happen when a newer system of divinities with 
new names imposed itself on an older. In old Arcadia it 
is probable that Hermes was once himself a high god of 
life and death. The chthonian functions then that he still 
retains in the historic period may be regarded only as the 
shorn heritage of his original power and place as lord of 
the lower world. 

Or is it more credible that they are a late acquisition 
accruing to him merely by a natural expansion of the idea 
that he was a god of ways, who guarded ways and therefore 
the way to death? This theory may seem to gain some 
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support from the fact that the Pythagoreans are said to have 
attached a ‘chthonian’ significance to the epithet wvAaios 1° ° ; 
but philosophic interpretation is apt to be symbolic and un- 
real, and this theory does not explain the facts as naturally 
as the former hypothesis; nor would it explain his character 
as a deity of fertility, "Epsovvios or Xapiddrns 4. In early 
Mediterranean religion, a god or goddess of fertility is almost 
inevitably an under-world divinity ; and the chthonian sense 
attached by Aristophanes to épiotvios?” is probably part of 
its early connotation: we have evidence elsewhere of épodyior 
Oeot, who demanded human sacrifice, a common craving of the 
powers of the lower world ®. 

Such a deity as we have described would be likely to 
attract to himself a mystery-cult ; but nowhere in the centres 
of genuine Greek worship have we proof of any mysteries of 
Hermes. Evidently the great Andanian rite was not estab- 
lished for him, though he was admitted there; and he stood 
only in the outer circle of the Eleusinian. There seem some- 
where to have existed certain mysteries of ‘the Mother,’ in 
which he played a part as xpioddpos, but the sentence in 
Pausanias is entirely vague, and throws no light on their 
locality or his position in regard to them®* A certain 
TekeTH OF Mystic initiation was consecrated to the Charites 
on the Acropolis of Athens; and the figure of Hermes stood 
by them at the approach to the Propylaia. Yet he would 
seem to have had no share in these mysteries, for according 
to Hesychios, the Hermes on the Acropolis was popularly 
called dydnros*'. But we cannot be sure of the allusion in this 
popular sobriquet, which was probably intended as some kind 
of joke’. On the other hand, we have noted his presence in 
the Kabiroi-mysteries of the islands of the north Aegean, and 
here he appears in the inner circle, though not generally 
recognized as the chief deity, but worshipped as Hermes 
Kadmilos by the side of Axiokersos. It would be here 


4 Vide Apollo, R. 193. apinros (Anglicé, ‘teach your grand- 

> Clemens, Protrept. p. 81 P, men- mother’), vide Prov. Diog. 4, 63 (Par- 
tions it without explanation: a proverb oemdogr. Graec. Gaisford, p. 188). 
appears to have arisen out of it, “Epyjs 
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out of place to discuss the intricate problems that arise 
concerning the Samothracian worship; amidst much that is 
doubtful, we can discern clearly that in the personal figures 
and symbolism of these mysteries the two ideas of life-power 
and death-power were conjoined, as we have seen reason to 
suppose that they were in the aboriginal conception of Hermes. 

Again, the earth-power is very commonly regarded as the 
source of oracles, but though Cicero may identify Hermes 
with Trophonios?°", we have only one example of the god 
playing the prophet in Greece, at the Achaean city of 
Pharai*®**: by the side of his statue in the market-place 
stood a hearth-altar (éoria) with bronze lamps attached to 
it: the consultant came in the evening, kindled the lamps, 
and having put a piece of money on the altar, whispered 
into the ear of the statue what he wished to know: closing 
his own ears with his hands he then departed, and whatever 
speech he heard first when he withdrew his hands he took 
for a sign. This is the mode of divination 61a kdAyddver, 
which has been considered in a former chapter®. It is no 
more ‘chthonian’ than the art of ‘divination by counters,’ 
which he was supposed to have learned from Apollo ** 4%. 

Looking now at the other aspects of the god, we find that 
‘in the popular religion he was pre-eminent as a god of ways; 
and it seems that this was part of the primitive idea of him, 
and from it other derivative ideas of some importance may 
naturally have arisen. It is possible that he came to take 
charge of the highways in consequence of an ancient and 
wide-spread superstition about the cross-roads, which, as has 
been noted in the chapter on Hekate’, have been very 
generally believed to be haunted by ghosts. To avert these, 
an agalma of Hermes would be erected there, at first prob- 
ably aniconic, or at most a pillar with an indication of the 
gaddds, then with the human head added, doubled, tripled, 
or quadrupled, so that the benignant lord of the ghosts 
might gaze down the various ways that met at the spot. 
Hence we hear of a Hermes rpixépados or retpaxépados at 

*Wol..4,: po 227. 
Vol. 2, p. 515: cf. Hillebrandt, Vedisches Ritual, p. 177. 
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Athens *!. Then when, at a later period, the goddess Hekate 
had established herself in many Greek communities, she shared 
this function with him, and we find the two divinities asso- 
ciated in Attic and Arcadian cult. We note too that the 
title évdduos or ddv0s, a Very common appellative of the goddess, 
is attached to Hermes as well ?* *°. His protection, however, 
is in no way confined to the cross-roads, but extends along 
the whole route. The custom already mentioned of heaping 
up stones at certain intervals along the way, and consecrating 
them to Hermes, may well be of immemorial antiquity in 
Greece: these came to be called “Epparor Adour, a name which 
was also applied to the Roman milestones*’. Different 
opinions have been held as to the original meaning of these? ; 
the most probable is that which was first suggested by 
Welcker, that they were originally way-marks set up by 
the travellers before there was any well-defined road, just 
like our heaps of chalk-stones along the coastguards’ track 
round our coasts. While serving thus a secular purpose, 
they could be put under a religious ¢afu by consecration to 
the way-god, and could be regarded as a thank-offering 
to him on the part of the traveller; also the latter could 
establish communion between himself and the god by throw- 
ing his stone upon the pile’. The heaps thus become charged 
with the power of the god, just as in the aniconic age the 
pillar was full of the divinity ; and therefore they could be 
regarded as objects of worship®. Hence in later times the 
belief might arise that Hermes was the first road-maker ® ; 
and if the explanation just given of the €puaor Adar is correct, 








* For a statement of these vide De 
Visser, De Graecorum Deis non referen- 
tibus spectem humanam, p. 82: some of 
them take no account of the important 
fact that these stone-heaps were at 
regular intervals along the road. De 
Visser expresses no definite opinion of 
his own, but rightly distinguishes be- 
tween these wayside heaps (which have 
become the modern milestone), and were 
called €pyaxes or é€ppracot Addo: from the 
AiPot Autrapoi at the cross-roads. 


> Dr. Haddon, Magic and Fetichism, 
p- 8, has noticed the practice of throwing 
sticks and stones at cairns, and regards 
it as an act of ceremonial union with 
the immanent spirit: vide Azthrop. 
Journ. 1907, p. 265. 

° Cf. the Sibylline oracle quoted by 
De Visser, op. cit. p. 81 xav mapddo.c1 
Aiwy ovyxwpata’ Tatra céBeobe: the 
human statue was occasionally set near 
them, R. 31244, 
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this primitive cult aided material progress in an important 
point. 

Again, we may connect with the earliest period of his 
worship the fashion of setting up the agalma of the god on 
the boundaries of land: the presence of the earth-god, or 
way-god, which is thus secured, sanctifies the rights of public 
as of private ownership, establishing a zapu that secures the 
place from violation*. Thus the borders of Megalopolis were 
guarded by Hermes at two places, and the men of Lampsakos 
maintained what they regarded as their frontier-rights against 
Paros by the erection of a Hermaion *°. We are also told by 
Pausanias that Hermai were erected on the borders of Argolis, 
Tegea, and Laconia», The examples are not numerous, but 
our record is probably deficient, for we gather from Hesychios 
that émirépyios, ‘the god at the boundaries, a Greek equivalent 
of the Latin ‘ Terminus, was in vogue as a title of Hermes *’. 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that this sacred charge 
in Greece, so important for the development of international 
law, was borne rather by Zeus “Opios, the High God, who was 
also a chthonian power’. 

Another interesting type of cult that may have arisen from 
the same idea as those just mentioned is that of Hermes 
IIvAatos?° or TpomvAaos*!, TvAros 72, Oupatos *%, rpodaios 
(Zrpopevs *°), the god who stood by the gate of the house, 
or by the socket of the door, sometimes before the entrance 
to the temple as [Ipévaos**, guarding. ingress and egress. 
The way-god might be naturally desired to take up his 
place here, so as to protect the wayfaring of the householder ; 
and it is thus that we must explain the Apollo ‘Ayueds at 
the entrance. But in the case of Hermes the practice might 
also have arisen from his power over the ghostly world; for 
we know that the primitive Greek was troubled by the fear 


@ The custom of safeguarding boun- the fetish, vide Anthr. Journ. 1905, 
daries by religion probably prevailed pp. 411. 
all over the Mediterranean area, as well » Geogr. Reg. s.v. Argolis. 
as in the North of Europe: we have © Vide vol. 1, p. 55: the people of 
evidence from Italy and from Mesopo- Hermione, on the other hand, put their 
tamia; in savage society the same end _ boundaries under the charge of Apollo, 
is sometimes secured by the power of vide Apollo, vol. 4, R. 143. 
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of ghosts entering his house, and used spell-words—pndev 
eioitm kaxév—-and other magic devices to prevent it; and 
a statue of Hermes at the entrance would be a natural 
religious prophylactic* 

We may conjecture that this identity in function of Hermes, 
the way-god who stood by the door, and Apollo Agyieus, was 
one of the underlying causes why they were so closely asso- 
ciated in legend, an association that was also prompted by 
their common pastoral character; and as the Homeric hymn 
to Hermes shows a deep impress of Arcadian myth, it may 
have been first in Arcadia that the two were brought into 
intimate companionship. 

From this primitive faith in a god that guarded the ways 
developed the early conception of the sanctity of heralds 
before the period of Homer, for it is reflected in his poems. 
The best protection in dangerous times down dangerous 
ways is to make oneself ‘sacro-sanct,’ and this could be done 
by bearing some badge of the deity, which by mystic contact 
communicated sanctity to one’s own person. The arrow of 
Apollo may have had this significance in the Hyperborean 
legend of Abaris; and as Hermes came to be generally re- 
garded as the way-god, his kerykeion, originally a shepherd’s 
crook”, came to be adopted by the heralds who served as 
ambassadors between the early communities. Hence he 
became specially their tutelary divinity and the guardian 
of such morality as attached to Hellenic diplomacy ; so that 
Plato in his Laws condemns the fraudulent ambassador as 
guilty of impiety against Hermes and Zeus°*’. 

We have here another salient example of the assistance 
that ancient polytheism, penetrating the various activities of 
life, could render to the development of human morality 


* It might also be sometimes regarded 
as a protection against thieves, which is 
Suidas’ view of it”. 

> There is no need to derive this 
simple implement, as some have done, 
from Phoenicia or, as Sir William 
Ramsay derives it, from Phrygia: the 
latter has published an interesting relief 
from a Phrygian Necropolis, showing 


a rude figure of Hermes with the 
kerykeion, Hell. Journ. vol. 3, p. 9, 
fig. 3. We may regard this relief as an 
early indication of Hellenic influence in 
that country, unless the occurrence of 
the shepherd’s staff in Phrygian religious 
art may be supposed to be a mere 
coincidence. 
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and law. We note too that as the deity who controls a certain 
human department must be himself a practitioner in it, so the 
god of heralds serves himself as the herald of the gods, a réle 
which has already been given him in the Homeric period, 
and which suited the subordinate position assigned to him 
under the Olympian system. This conception of him is no 
mere mythologic fiction, but it entered into the popular 
folk-lore, if not into the state-cults. We hear of a mountain 
near Ephesos®, called 76 Kypvxiov, ‘the Herald’s Mountain,’ 
the name having been given it—so it was said—because Hermes 
had proclaimed from that mountain the great event of the 
birth of Artemis; while another mountain of the same name 
near Tanagra was connected with the legend of the god’s 
own birth®. Of any corresponding cult we have no clear 
proof: Hesychios attests of Hermes the interesting title 
Evdyyedos, expressive of the god who ‘brings glad tidings’ ; 
and within the last few years this has been found in a Parian 
inscription of the first century B.c.°°; but this belongs to 
a private dedication, not to public worship. As it associates 
him with the @eot Meyddo., the Samothracian divinities who 
were established in Paros, Rubensohn, who published it, inter- 
prets the term reasonably as alluding to the glad tidings 
of the Samothracian mysteries, the first example in the 
pre-Christian period of a word, so important for Christian 
terminology, bearing this connotation of ‘salvation’. As 
regards the famous Attic gens of the Kerykes, they indeed 
traced their descent to Hermes, and supplied to the state 
a priest ‘of the ancestral Hermes of the Kerykes4, yet they 
were not organized for this worship, but for the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

From this function of Hermes as the messenger of God 
an idea of value for religious thought might have arisen. 
The divinity who proclaimed to men the will of the High 
God might also convey to him the prayers and aspirations 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ephesos. Apollo at Branchidai, vide vol. 4, 

> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Tanagra. p. 228. 

© We have found a divine being 4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 
named Evayyedos in the following of 
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of men, might become like Mithras, 6 peoirns, the mediator. 
But, though the inscription on the bust of Hermes in the 
Villa Albani addresses him as the ‘Iovis nuntius et precum 
minister *,’ I can find no proof from the Greek sources that 
Hermes rose to the height of this position in the popular 
imagination or in the public worship. It is only Aeschylus 
who dignifies in solemn words the divine part of the messenger, 
and speaks of him as in some sort our intermediary with 
the other world, in the prayer Electra utters: ‘O mightiest 
messenger of the gods of the upper and the lower world, 
Hermes of the dark realm, aid me by heralding my prayers, 
that the powers below the earth may hear them °°.’ 

In the Roman Imperial period we find mention in some 
inscriptions of Asia Minor of a cult of ‘the divine and good 
messenger, QOecios “Ayafds “AyyeAos, attached to ‘Zeus Most 
High?.’ This being is certainly not Hermes, but one of 
those semi-personal emanations that, attaching themselves to 
anthropomorphic polytheism, seem to reflect a more abstract 
religious thought. 

Arising from the simple idea of the way-god, other con- 
ceptions came to attach to him. He becomes the ‘ Leader 
of Men,’ ’Ayjtwp at Megalopolis?’—a title which Zeus and 
Apollo enjoyed in Argolis and Laconia—and ‘Hyeudémos in 
Athens**. The former title attached to those other gods 
possessed a military significance ; and though Hermes ’Ay7rwp 
at Megalopolis might have been vaguely interpreted as the 
God who ‘leads us on our journey, or perhaps in the same 
sense as Hermes Yvyomouzmds, the Escorter of Souls, yet at 
Athens ‘Hyeywovios must have once meant ‘the Leader of the 
host’ to war: for two Attic inscriptions, one of the period 
of the Lycurgean administration, prove that it was the 
Strategi who sacrificed to the god under this title**. But 
though pre-eminent in athletics, Hermes was not usually 
worshipped as a god of war: the title IIpéuaxos attached to 
him at Tanagra™* is a unique exception and explained by 
a peculiar legend, to the effect that Hermes, armed with the 
athlete’s ‘strigil, led a band of the ephebi to the rescue of 

4 Vide Zeus, R. 15% [at Stratonikeia }. 
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the land when it was attacked by an Eretrian fleet. We 
suspect that he was not originally the deity of the later 
conquering races who possessed Hellas. 

As travelling exposes one to all kinds of luck, the god of 
the wayfarer becomes also the god of luck and gain*; and 
if a man found a lucky thing by the way he put it down 
to the credit of Hermes. Even a fisherman might suppose 
that he owed his luck to him, though the god has no natural 
connexion with the sea; for an epigram in the Anthology 
describes a fisherman’s dedication of his worn-out nets to 
Hermes’. Hence he is styled Kepdéos, ‘the gainful,’ in 
literature if not in worship **, and Tvywy *°, which might con- 
note success in trade, in the competition of the artist, or 
in love. As the ways of gain are not always the ways of 
honesty and straightforwardness, he obtains a bad character 
and an immoral cult as Adduos, the god of craft and deceit, 
by which title he was actually worshipped at Pellene*. 
Here is a fact that gives us pause and reflection. How did 
Hermes become the patron-god of thieves, liars, and de- 
frauders? And how did the more advanced Greek religion 
tolerate this view of him? Is it a late accretion, the accidental 
result of his prominence in the Hellenic market-place, where 
cheating would be an immemorial custom? This cannot be 
the explanation, for other deities were equally ’Ayopaio., 
divinities of the market, and their character did not suffer. 
Again, this characteristic of Hermes was not a late develop- 
ment but recognized frankly in the Odyssey; it is he who 
gives to his beloved Autolykos his unique capacity for per- 
jury and treachery, and the author of the Homeric hymn 
does worshipful homage to the celestial trickster, ‘the shifty 
one, the deceiver, the lifter of cattle, and we must admit 
that he is able to depict the humorous side of thieving. 
We may find a clue for the answer to the first of the 
questions posed above. As a god of the road he could not 
avoid being appealed to by those who take to the road for 


@ We have in the Vedic mythology three times in one hymn as a guide to 
a similar conception of a Leader-God prosperity in life. 
(Deva Netr) who is invoked two or > Anthol. Anathem. 6, 23. 
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their living: even in communities living under Roman 
Catholicism thieves have needed and found a patron saint. 
Again, a god inevitably shares the vices of a conquered people, 
and among these are apt to be trickiness and deceit. At least 
these are generally imputed to them by the conquering race, 
and what the Scandinavians believed of the Finns and Lapps 
and the Teutons of the Welsh, the Hellenes appear to have 
believed of the Pelasgi. And if the hypothesis—for which 
reason has been shown—be true, that Hermes was the divinity 
of some such pre-Hellenic people, we shall the better under- 
stand why the old way-god came to acquire this doubtful 
character. 

The second question asked above presents no real difficulty. 
A complex polytheism like the Greek is sure to be full of 
many contradictions, partly owing to the different strata 
of which it is composed representing different moral levels. 
And though parts of it had attained a high morality and 
perjury was regarded as a sin against the divinity no less 
clearly than in the Hebraic religion, yet parts of it remained 
unmoralized: and a deity of a lower type who occasionally 
patronized perjury and deceit might be tolerated within it. 
One would wish to know how far this lower view of this god’s 
character affected public ritual and prayer. . Did the Achaean 
state sacrifice to Hermes Addvos when it was engaged in a 
business of dubious morality? Private Greek prayer might 
be occasionally immoral, as Lucian satirically notes; but we 
have no evidence that the prayers of the state were ever of 
such a character, nor can we believe that Hermes ’Ayopaios 
stood in the market-place to encourage dishonest trading. 
Like his fellow-deities who were gathered there, he stood to 
preserve the public peace of the place; and the magistrates 
of the market of Olbia made offerings to him to secure such 
respectable objects as ‘the welfare and health of the city and 
themselves *°8.’ Let us observe also that Hermes appears to 
have been called ‘the Just’ at Argos*. But a singular ritual 
custom should be noted that prevailed at Samos, according 
to Plutarch *°4: ‘when the Samians offer sacrifice to Hermes 
Xapidétns, every one who wishes has leave to stea] and to 
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pick pockets.’ Was this remarkable rule instituted from a 
desire in the community to show as much sympathy as possi- 
ble. with the god of thieves? Or is Plutarch’s phrase merely 
a vague description of that rule of licence that has prevailed 
in very many communities on a certain carnival-day, some- 
times in connexion with the harvest, or before a long period 
of fasting? The latter view is suggested by the epithet 
Xapidorns, which is also applied to Bacchus and to Zeus, and 
in their case appears to mean ‘the giver of the fruits of the 
earth. If we assume that it had the same meaning in the 
Samian cult, we may believe that the ritual was part of 
a harvest-festival, of which the usual licence included some 
merry form of picking one’s neighbour’s pocket. 

The old rustic god of the highways came at an early 
period into the cities, to play an important part in certain 
spheres of the civic life and training. Here also he appears 
prominently a god of luck and of fertility ; the mutilation 
of the phallic Hermai of Athens produced and was intended 
to produce in the Athenians the despondent sense that the 
luck of the state was gone and the divine power of fertilization 
impaired. Nevertheless he fails to achieve the first rank 
among the political divinities. He is no city-builder, and 
only two unimportant Hellenic cities, Hermopolis in Arcadia 
and in Kos*’, are called after his name; Amasia in Pontus 
acknowledged him for its founder in the time of Septimius 
Severus, as a coin-inscription shows 3’, but we have no proof 
that this city was Hellenic in origin, and in considering the 
later coin-types of the Asia Minor states, among which the 
figure of Hermes occurs with some frequency, we must reckon 
with the influence of the Roman cult of Mercury. The 
‘Hermai’ stood in the street, by the door of the house, even 
perhaps by the bridal-chamber, to safeguard the life of the 
householder or the married couple from evil influences, and 
to assist fertility ; and it seems that he was worshipped some- 
where as Avdéiénuos, ‘the god who increased the people **.’ 


* Vide Zeus, 103%, where it occurs in Euboea*, probably because of his image 
the same context with ém«dpmos. by the door of the @aAapos. 
> He was called "Em@adaypirns in 
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The old Attic custom*”, also, of inscribing the names of 
state-benefactors on the ‘Hermai’ may have spread the 
belief that the god was interested in the general welfare of 
the city; but in most of its special departments he had no 
function. He was not concerned with the organization of 
clans*® or with the duties of kinship ; nor was he the divinity 
of the city-hall or the state-council, nor usually the leader 
of men to war or to new settlements. His sole political title ® 
which expresses his importance for the 7dA.s, was ’Ayopaios, ‘ the 
god of the market-place.’ This was evidently a very prevalent 
appellative, and the dyopavdéuo. or market-officials who existed 
probably in every Greek state were under his patronage. 
While many other deities were also dyopato., Hermes was the 
market-god par excellence, ’Eymodatos, the special divinity 
of trade, to whom Diodorus ascribes the invention of weights 
and measures, as also the wrongful use of them *» °°. How 
did he win his supremacy in this department ? Was it merely 
through the fact that his agalma or statue always stood in 
the market-place, for the same purpose as that for which 
it was set up in the streets and before the doors? This 
suggestion would not explain the fact in question, for the 
‘agora’ contained the images of other divinities as well. It 
is probable that the way-god is here again asserting his 
immemorial rights, acquired before the development of cities, 
when trade was conducted by travelling merchants, who 
needed the help of the deity of the road, and whose safest 
market was perhaps on the borderland between two com- 
munities, where a boundary-pillar of Hermes would preserve 
the neutrality and guard the sanctity of the spot®. 

One of the problems of early society is how to bring men 
together without fighting. Religion here lends its aid, and 


the city. 
° Cf. Anthrop. Journ. 1905, p. 408, 


* As far as I am aware, there is only 
one example of a tribe named after him, 





‘Epynis, at Magnesia on the Maiander, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

b’EmmoAiaos, a title which he is 
recorded to have possessed at Rhodes °°, 
is somewhat doubtful: it may refer to 
some local dedication of Hermes near 


‘Notes on the ethnography of the 
Ba-’Mbala,’ ‘Markets are sometimes 
established on the neutral ground be- 
tween several villages, where an impor- 
tant chief has buried his Azssz or 
fetish.’ 
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the ‘agora’ was originally a sacred place, where other things 
were done besides bartering. The earliest assemblies and 
debates were conducted there ; it was therefore the cradle 
of Hellenic oratory, and it was this fact that gave to 
Hermes ’Ayopatos his chance of developing into a divinity 
of the higher culture. Hellenic oratory was a Homeric or 
pre-Homeric art; and in the famous trial scene depicted on 
the shield of Achilles*, the old men, who sit as judges in the 
agora ‘on polished stones within a holy circle, hold in their 
hands the sceptres of clear-voiced heralds’: that is to say, 
when they rise and speak, no one must assault or insult them, 
being sacrosanct while they hold in their hands the ‘herald’s 
sceptre,’ the badge of Hermes. Hence arose the association 
between Hermes and the art of oratory, a commonplace of 
the later literature”, but only expressed in public cult by the 
title “Ayopatos, and possibly [eivous, the ‘persuader of the 
mind,’ which he may have enjoyed at Knidos**. We are 
told by Plutarch that the ancients frequently grouped Hermes 
with the Charites® because oratory demands grace and 
winningness; but if this association of divinities was really 
old and prevalent, we may suspect that the idea that suggested 
it was their common interest in fertility and vegetation, rather 
than in grace of speech *1. 

Arcadia was a musical land, and the old god of the country 
was certain to have an interest in music; hence we have the 
Arcadian stories of Hermes’ invention of the lyre. Though 
in this sphere he was overshadowed by Apollo, yet these 
legends had a certain influence upon the popular imagination 
and religious art. Pausanias saw in the temple of Aphrodite 

“at Argos 82» a statue of Hermes with the tortoise-shell, which 
he interpreted as alluding to the fabrication of the lyre; and 
on Helikon a bronze group of Apollo and Hermes fighting 
for its possession ***. At Megalopolis, he shared a temple 





SAL 1S, 50g . 

> Demosthenes is called by Aristides 
‘the embodiment of Hermes Adios’ ; 
and Jamblichus declares that it was 
Hermes who invented dialectic, and 
seriously adds that the two serpents on 


the Kerykeion whose two heads were 
set facing each other were a symbol of 
this art®. We have no proof that 
Adytos was ever a cult-title. 

¢ The examples we can quote are but 
few *': cf. Aphrodite, R. 94. 
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with the Muses and Apollo*; and we find him admitted 
to the same company in the sacrifices and worship of the 
artists of Dionysos, in the later period the chief musical and 
dramatic association of Greece’. In the public worship the 
idea may have received but scanty expression; however, 
state-cults generally lag behind individual beliefs; and we 
have the right to suppose that something like a real belief 
in Hermes as the patron of art and literature may have pre- 
vailed ; at least, we may remember Lucian’s statement about 
the man who offered a thank-offering to the god, because 
a new book that he read aloud in the festival of the Diasia 
won the prize in the competition®; and we have Arrian’s 
grave assurance that those who worked at the higher culture 
offered sacrifice of thanksgiving to Apollo, the Muses, and 
Hermes *, We may note, finally, that the appellative Tvxor, 
borne by Hermes as the bringer of luck, might be applied 
to him who gives victory in the artistic contests *. 

But in the developed period of Greek civilization, the 
department of Hellenic culture with which the god was most 
specially concerned was the palaistra, the training of the 
athletic youth; and the records that have come down to us 
present this aspect of the deity most vividly. The appellatives, 
ayevios, évaydévios, which he enjoyed at Sparta **, Athens 474, 
Olympia *’?, and elsewhere, have always a reference to the 
athletic or musical contests, not to the law-courts nor to 
the battle-field. Pindar tells us that the Spartans gave to 
Hermes, together with the Dioskouroi and Herakles, the 
presidency of their games**, and -this is confirmed by an 
inscription **, At Athens there was a gymnasium of Hermes’ 
near the Kerameikos *!, and each tribe had its gymnasiarch *"?. 
His altar at Olympia stood near that of Kairos, another 
agonistic power, near the entrance to the stadion*’’. And 
the records are plentiful from various quarters of dedications 
to him on the part of the ephebi®’ °° and the gymnasi- 
archs 48—5°, 57,58, Some of these, which the latter dedicated, 
were costly erections; at Melos, above the grotto where the 


* Vide Apollo, R. 230. © Vide Zeus, 135°. 
> Dionysos, 104 f. 4 Apollo R. 228. 
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Venus of Milo was found, an inscription came to light com- 
memorating the ‘exedra’ and statue which the under- 
gymnasiarch dedicated to Hermes and Herakles*'; and the 
munificence of the gymnasiarch at Thisbe was greater still *’. 
The relation between the members of the palaistra and their 
patron-deity appear to have been close and affectionate, and 
resting on a genuine faith, The ephebi of the Boeotian 
Orchomenos*® gratefully dedicate a statue of their gymnasi- 
arch to Hermes and their ancestor Minyas®, and a zatdovoyos 
of Astypalaia makes offering and prayer to Hermes in behalf 
of the good behaviour of his boys®. From this interest of 
his the god was called zaidoxdpos, ‘he who cares for boys, 
at Metaponton in Italy”; and it appears to have been not 
uncommon for statues of Eros to be grouped with his and 
those of Herakles as the symbol of the loving relations that 
should govern the palaistra ”. 

How it came to pass that Hermes acquired this pre-eminence 
in the athletic sphere is a question hard to answer with 
certainty. It does not obviously connect itself with those 
of his characteristics that we may call primitive; and we have 
no data to inform us at what period it arose. The Homeric 
hymns are silent about it; but it was certainly recognized 
generally before the time of Pindar. We hear of an archaic 
statue of Hermes standing by the gymnasium at Las in 
Laconia **, and we may suppose that when these buildings 
’ began to arise in Greece it was usual to place in them or by 
them a prophylactic image of this god, for the same reason 
as dictated the erection of the Hermai in the streets of the 
city; and thus his patronage of athletics may have arisen, 
as it were, accidentally. He may have also become specially 
interested in the ephebi from his close friendship with Apollo. 
But we must always bear in mind that the special character- 
istics of a god depend on those of his most devoted wor- 
shippers. In the case of Hermes, these were the Arcadians, 
who at an early period were famous athletes, and had much 
to do with the rise of Olympia into predominance ; they may 
have borne their deity, an athlete like themselves, to the Altis, 


* Cf, epigram from Tenos®. » Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy. 
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whence this conception of him may have spread over the 
Hellenic world. 

It was the games-passion which prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world that helped to preserve the worship of Hermes 
in some prestige and prominence throughout the later periods 
of paganism. The cult never exerted any great spiritual 
force, but had contributed something to the development of 
social and international law. 


NoTE on THE Rituat, R. 85-88. 


The ritual of this worship illustrates, as is usual in Hellenic 
religion, the main ideas entertained about the god. Certain points 
have already been considered; but one or two interesting facts in 
the record still claim attention. The sacrifices, as usual, take the 
two different forms, animal-oblations or cereal and vegetarian, in- 
cluding milk and honey, the latter being perhaps the earlier. The 
blood-offering was evidently common in the Homeric period, the 
bloodless probably more usual’ in the chthonian rites, such as the 
xutpo in the Anthesteria. A noticeable feature in the former was 
the consecration of the tongue of the victim to Hermes, which the 
scholiast on Aristophanes describes as a common practice, but which 
we must suppose was merely occasional *°f, Athenaeus, in a confused 
passage, speaks as if it were a practice of the Homeric heroes, though 
we find it nowhere mentioned in Homer **>, Whenever it came 
into vogue, we must connect it with the idea of Hermes as the 
herald-god; for another authority declares that the tongue at the 
sacrifice was the special perquisite of the heralds®‘. Such an 
offering would be one of the acts of sympathetic magic common in 
all ritual ® 

We have already noted many examples of the old idea that the 
chthonian worships demanded at times a human sacrifice. In regard 
to Hermes, we have only one record attesting this, which is of all 
the greater interest as it is also the sole evidence of an interesting 
cult®*. Tzetzes informs us that when the men of Tanagra were at 
war with Eretria they were advised by an oracle to sacrifice a boy 
and a girl. They complied, and in consequence established the 


“ We find it also awarded to the scription of the fifth century. Vide 
apxnyéetns, probably the hero-founder of Class. Rev. 1906, p. 29. 
the colony, in an Attic-Chalcidic in- 
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worship of the ‘White Hermes.’ It is probable that there is a 
lacuna in this statement, which we may fill up with the help of a passage 
in Pausanias® concerning a certain shrine of the Eumenides near 
Megalopolis: we gather that these goddesses were worshipped there 
under two aspects, as Black Powers and White Powers, and that to 
the Black chthonian and piacular offerings and a gloomy ritual were 
consecrated, while sacrifices were made to the White as to the upper 
divinities: and the story is connected with the madness and the 
recovery of Orestes. Now on this analogy we may suppose that at 
Tanagra there was a Black, i.e. a chthonian and gloomy Hermes, by 
whom as a nether power piacular offerings, even human beings, might 
be demanded, and that when his wrath was averted he became the 
appeased or ‘ White’ divinity. 

Festivals called the ‘Hermaia’ seem to have been fairly common 
in Greece, but we know nothing of their date in the calendar; all that 
we are informed on this point is that the fourth day of the month was 
consecrated to this god. From a few references in Pindar it would 
appear that the Hermaia at Pellene in Achaia was the most cele- 
brated °¢; it was also called the Gcoféua, as if Hermes were the host 
of the other deities on this occasion. We hear only of athletic contests 
on these occasions; there is no record of artistic or musical 
competitions. 


* 8. 34, 3: the significance of the passage has been noted by Miss Harrison, 
Prolegomena, p. 58. 
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CULT-MONUMENTS OF HERMES 


BEING an eminently popular god of varied functions, 
Hermes becomes a frequent figure of Greek art in its various 
branches. But the surviving representations of him that can 
be shown to be derived from the public worship are not 
numerous. The records of the aniconic period, to which his 
earliest history goes back, have already been discussed, and 
they have given us reason to believe that such mere fetich- 
things as the phallos or the pile of stones by the wayside were 
once erected as his emblems or as objects in which he was 
immanent. But the monuments that have come down to us 
do not exemplify this earliest era of his cult, but rather the 
next, which was advancing towards eikonism; and we have 
many examples surviving of the ‘terminal’ type, the bearded 
head of Hermes above a four-square shaft, in the centre of 
which a phallos is carved, as the mark of his fertilizing power 
originally, but later also as an ‘apotropaion’ intended to ward 
off the evil eye. The same type may have occasionally 
occurred in other worships, such as those of Dionysos and 
Priapos*; but in the absence of any special feature which 
prevents us, we may safely interpret these as Hermes-columns ; 
and their association with this god is often made clearer still 
by the ‘kerykeion,’ or herald’s-rod, carved up one of the sides 
of the shaft”. Now some of these ‘Hermai’ appear in the 
centre of actual ritual-scenes on vases®; worshippers are 


@ The ithyphallic herme of a white- Hermes. 


haired bearded deity wearing a ‘kala- 
thos,’ to whom a female is offering a 
sacrificial basket, on a vase published 
by Lenormant, £7. Cér. 3 Pl. LXXXII, 
is probably Priapos, certainly not 


> Vide Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 
LXIV-LXVI. 

© e.g. Conze, Heroen u. Gottergestal- 
ten, Taf. 69. 2. 
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approaching them with offerings and adoration. But all these 
seem merely to be scenes of private or family ritual. The 
only representation of this type, so far as I know, that we can 
safely regard as a monument of state-worship, occurs on 
a fourth-century coin of Ainos*, in the Thracian Chersonnese, 
showing us a terminal figure of Hermes standing on a throne 
and reminding us of the Amyklaean statue of Apollo [Coin PI. 
no. 1]. We may also with probability regard the coin-type 
of Sestos, struck about the middle of the fourth century B.C., 
representing Demeter seated on a low column, holding an 
ear of corn before a phallic term, as alluding to a state-cult 
of Hermes to which this agalma belonged”. Occasionally 
the terminal figure was represented, not as ithyphallic, but as 
partly covered with drapery, as was the case with the Hermes- 
statue in the gymnasium at Phigaleia °°, which is reproduced 
on a coin of Septimius Severus°. 

Of much greater religious interest and artistic significance 
is the art-type of Hermes with the ram. The motive was 
treated with great variety in the various branches of plastic, 
glyptic, and painting’; the god is sometimes carrying the 
ram on his shoulders with the four feet held together on his 
chest, or he is holding it under his arm or standing by its 
side with his hand resting on its head, or, more rarely, is 
represented riding on its back. The motive is pastoral and 
often charming, expressive of the communion between the 
god and the feeding flocks and of his care for the shepherd’s 
life: it has this further interest for the history of European 
art that it is undoubtedly the ancestor, direct or indirect, of 
the early Christian type of the Good Shepherd. But we 
must be on our guard against the over-hasty assumption that 
every figure carrying a ram or a lamb in any representation 
of Greek art is Hermes ; it is possible that Apollo may have 
been so represented, or in the later secular art a mere 
shepherd ®. But many can be recognized with certainty as 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. dans l’art grec (1884). 

b. Thich. ® The Berlin bronze-figure of de- 

© Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, P],V,12, veloped archaic style of a youth with 
p. 106. a lamb on his shoulders is considered 


4 Vide Veyries, Les figures criophores by Overbeck (Gesch. d. griech. Plast.* 


FARNELL. V xe 
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embodying the idea of Hermes Kpioddpos, and a few can be 
regarded as monuments of actual cult. Two coins of the 
autonomous period of Tanagra show a type of the god bearing 
the ram which has been recognized? as a free reproduction 
of the statue wrought by Kalamis for one of his temples in 
the city®®: the rendering of the forms appears much the 
same in both specimens, but on one (Coin Pl. no. 2) the 
animal is resting on his shoulders, the forefeet being grasped 
in the left hand, the hind-feet in the right, and this accords 
with the account given of the statue; on the other the god 
is holding it under his right arm, as Onatas, the contemporary 
of Kalamis, represented him at Olympia for the dedication 
of the men of Pheneos®®. The type which the Aeginetan 
sculptor selected to follow appears to have been the older, 
for we find it in an interesting sixth-century bronze from 
Andritzena in Arcadia; and before it was used for religious 
purposes it had perhaps a purely secular meaning as a very 
early motive of Cretanart. But the form which Kalamis gave to 
his Hermes Kpio¢édpos appears better adapted for plastic effect, 
and seems to have prevailed in the larger works of sculpture ; 
even Aegina, the home of Onatas, may have preferred it, for 
it occurs on an Aeginetan coin of the late Roman period *4 
The animal that he bears on his shoulders is also that which 
he specially desires as a sacrificial victim; and therefore he 
is represented on a gem as holding a dish with a ram’s head 
upon it over an altar®; in a late Greek bronze‘, as standing 
with a ram’s horn in his hand (PI. I); and, on a third-century 
coin of the Mamertini, as holding a winged caduceus and 
a libation-cup with a ram at his feet gazing upwards®. We 
have noticed already the mythic fancy, working in a certain 
artistic groove, tending to imagine the divinities as riding 


I, p. 188, Fig. 43, 1) to be an Apollo ® Vide Imhoof-Blumer—Gardner, X, 
because it is beardless; but a beardless XI, XII, p. 115. 

face might be given to Hermes at this > Vide infra, p. 44. 

period, vide infra, p. 46. The archaic © Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. KX. 2, 29, 
statue of the deity with the bull-calf on 321. 

his shoulders (Overbeck, ibid. Fig. 25) ¢ Published by Conze in Jahr. d. d. 
may be called Apollo with slightly more /wst, 1887, Taf. 9. 

probability than Hermes, who is rarely © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sicily. 

associated with this animal, vide R. 85°. 
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on their favourite animals of sacrifice: and so Hermes was 
occasionally figured riding on the ram, for instance on a fifth- 
century vase * where we find him crowned with ivy and holding 
a flower and caduceus in company with Dionysos (PI. II). 
The folk-lorist who is aware of the causative connexion between 
Greek art and Greek myth may consider whether this type 
gave the cue to the story of the golden ram that bore Phrixos 
over the sea. 

The pastoral deity might be represented as himself a 
shepherd driving his flock ; and the same pastoral conception 
underlies the interesting group of monuments that associate 
Hermes with the Nymphs, the divinities of the springs, the 
streams, the woodland. A monument of equal importance for 
Greek art as for religion is the late archaic relief of Thasos, 
on which Hermes is seen in the function of ‘Nymphagetes’ 
leading the Nymphs to Apollo (PI. III); and on an Attic 
relief in Berlin’, of the second part of the fifth century, found 
some years ago, we see him in the company of the Nymphs, 
with worshippers approaching (Pl. IV); on the right is the 
river-god Achelods, in the form of a bull with human head, 
while above him we can discern the goat-legs of a crouching 
Pan. The work illustrates the Attic worship of the river-god, 
with which Hermes was associated ; and it is the earliest and 
best example of an interesting type of relief, recently found 
among the dedications in a cave on Parnes, which appears 
to have served as a wild shrine of this cult, and for which 
the Berlin relief may have been intended. One of these? is 
reproduced on Pl. V, being a work of the fourth century and 
of very inferior style to the former, but evidently belonging 
to the same family. 





* Mon. dell’ Inst, V1, Tav. LXVII. 

> That Phrixos was ever himself 
identified with Hermes is unproved, and, 
in view of the legends about him, im- 
probable. Gerhard’s article ‘ Phrixos 
der Herold’ in his Akademische Abhanda- 
lungen, 2, p. 506 is unsound; his Pl. 
LXXXI reproduces a vase with a picture 
of a youth riding on a ram across the 
sea; we may interpret this as Phrixos, 


D 


but whether the spear-headed shaft 
which he holds in his hand is furnished 
at its other end with the emblem of the 
kerykeion appears doubtful ; and if this 
was the intention of the artist, it is 
difficult to say what precise mythic- 
religious idea he had in mind. 

° Arch. Anzetg. 1890, p. 87. 

¢ Eph. Arch. 1905, p. 102. 
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These three reliefs are also examples of a characteristic 
type which Greek art invented for the expression of the idea 
of Hermes ‘the Leader.’ The god marching before, with 
three female divinities following him, is a motive used by 
very early Greek vase-painting, perhaps at first without any 
mythic significance whatever, while afterwards it might be 
adapted to such scenes as the representation of the Judgment 
of Paris®. Where there is no myth, as in the case of the 
reliefs mentioned above, the scene is probably hieratic: the 
herald-god is leading the divinities to the sacrifice which their 
worshippers are preparing. For there are certain monuments 
which reveal a function of Hermes, about which the literature 
is almost silent, the function of the divine sacrificer. We 
should naturally expect him to occupy this position in the 
religious circle of Samothrace, into which he was admitted 
as Kadputros, ‘the Minister’; and we find him by the side of 
Cybele, with a mpéyous or libation-pitcher in his hand, ready 
for her ministration’. And we may suppose that the general 
popular belief regarded him as fulfilling the same function 
for the higher Hellenic divinities; for on vases of the earlier 
and middle period he is represented standing by a flaming 
altar holding a sacrificial basket or pouring a libation, and 
two of these refer clearly to the worship of Dionysos°. 
That one god should minister the sacrifices to the others is 
an idea found in some polytheistic religions; in the Vedic 
ritual it is Agni the fire-god who wafts the savour of the 
offerings to heaven. In the Hellenic system, the divinities 
of fire, Hestia and Hephaistos, have no such function, but it 
is attached to Hermes, because—as we may suppose—of the 


® Vide the exposition in Miss Harri- 
son’s Prolegomena, pp. 292-300: there 
are reasons against her suggestion that 
the art-motive itself, by misunderstand- 
ing, created the myth of the Judgment. 

> Vide reliefs published by Conze, 
Arch. Zeit., 1880, Taf. 1-4, showing 
Hermes in attendance on Kybele. 

© These are put together by Lenor- 
mant, £7. Céram., iii, Pl. LXXVI, 
Hermes holding sacrificial basket over 


flaming altar; Pl. LXXXVIII, Hermes 
with xavorpoy dragging ram to sacrifice, 
on right female holding kalathos before 
altar, on left Dionysos half-revealed 
(good style of fifth century); Pl. XCI, 
Hermes standing before half-opened 
door of temple, on right Bacchante with 
thyrsos holding up chaplet; Pl. XCII, 
Hermes standing by one altar with 
sword, spear and kerykeion, female with 
thyrsos holding offerings over another. 


ok 
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associations of the word Kypv£; for already in the Homeric 
poems the Kypuxes are concerned with the preparation of the 
sacrifice, and the gentile name of the Attic Kerykes, and 
the title of the public officials known in the Greek states as 
the ‘Iepoxnpuxes preserve the ritualistic connotation of the name. 
Hence we may understand the motive of the narrative in the 
Homeric hymn *, which makes Hermes, immediately after the 
theft of the oxen, slaughter two of them as if for sacrifice and 
divide them into twelve portions as if for the twelve deities, 
Where Hermes is represented standing alone, not by any 
altar or any beast of sacrifice, merely pouring from a sacrificial 
cup, as on a red-figured vase published by Lenormant”, we 
may doubt whether the intention was to depict the divine 
sacrificer or the god who dispenses blessing, the giver of 
good things, as every higher Greek divinity might be con- 
ceived and was therefore represented with the cup of blessing 
inthe hand. At any rate, the art-language found a clear mode 
of rendering the idea of the @eods eprovmos: the most speaking 
emblem of fertility and good fortune was the cornucopia, and 
the later art set this not infrequently into the hands of 
Hermes ° 
As regards the functions of the god as a power of the lower 
world, we cannot say that any of our surviving monuments 
is a direct heritage from any state-cult expressing these. 
Nor in the symbols and attributes usually attached to him 
by Greek art can we discover any clear allusion to this aspect 
of him; it is true that in the later type of the kerykeion the 
serpent-form begins to be common, but it is probable that 
this was suggested by no religious, but merely decorative, 
reasons. However, if we ever find the serpent combined with 
the figure of Hermes in any significant way, we shall have to 
regard the work as a monument of Hermes X@évios; for the 
serpent was specially the emblem of the chthonian powers, 
and is said by Ioannes Lydus, though in a context which 
* }l. 121-129. on coin of Eresos, Imhoof-Blumer, 
> Zl, Cér, iii, Pl. LX XIII. Monnaie Grecque, p. 278; cf. Roman 
“e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1880, Taf. 2, 4, gem, Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. X., 2, 3064, 


cf.Schéne, Griech. Rel.,No.118 (Hermes Mercury armed, standing on a ball, 
with cornucopia approaching Achelods); holding kerykeion and cornucopia. 
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throws suspicion on the statement, to have been a symbol of 
Hermes vyorounds, ‘the guide of souls?’ There is only 
one example of this among our present stock of Greek 
monuments, the famous ‘Hermes’ of Andros in the Central 
Museum of Athens’; for a serpent is entwined around the 
tree-trunk that is carved as a support by his side (Pl. VI). 
Much controversy has gathered round the interpretation of 
this statue, and it concerns us here to consider the facts that 
bear on the question of its meaning. The statue is of an 
interesting type that was created for the representation of 
Hermes; for the ‘ Antinoos’ statue in the Vatican, and the 
Farnese ‘Hermes’ in the British Museum, are replicas of it; 
and the personality of the last-mentioned work is put beyond 
a doubt by the kerykeion held in the left hand. Therefore, 
in the absence of other evidence, we should conclude that 
the same name belongs to the other statues also. But another 
fact of importance is that the ‘Hermes’ of Andros was found 
near a grave, and in the same place was found the ideal 
portrait statue of a woman. It has been therefore concluded 
by Milchofer and Friederichs that the statue was not really 
intended for the god but for the deceased who was deified 
in his form’. Now it is certain that representations of 
Hermes, usually in the form of the Herme-pillar, were placed 
on graves or in sepulchral niches, or were carved in relief on 
the sepulchral slab: the object being no doubt to commit the 
deceased to the care of Hermes X0émos4. It also appears 
that these. Hermai in the later period reproduced sometimes 
the features of the deceased. That such practice is a proof 
of any real religious belief or mystic hope that the god might 


® De Mens. 1, 20. 

> Vide Milchofer, JZuseen von Athen, 
p-. 13; Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. K. 2, 
p- 237; Waldstein in ell. Journ. 
1886, pp. 241-246; Scherer in Roscher’s 
Lexthon, 1. p. 2415; Friederichs, Gyps- 
abgtisse anttk. Bildw, 1220 (with citation 
of older literature). 

© Milchofer, op. cit. p. 13, no. 2. 

4 The evidence for the sepulchral 
dedication of these Herme-figures is 


stated and considered by Pfuhl in Jahré. 
d. ad. Inst. 1905, p. 76-82. On the 
sepulchral relief of Leukaios in the 
Ashmolean Museum the terminal figure 
is ithyphallic (Michaelis, Ancient Mar- 
bles, p. 588), perhaps to express the 
idea that the god of death is also the giver 
of life. Hence the gadAés itself might 
at times be used for a sepulchral monu- 
ment, as the legend of Prosymnos 
shows. 
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take the departed soul to himself, or that the mortal might 
be absorbed in the divine, is more than we can affirm; for 
the Herme-pillar by this time was by no means exclusively 
used for Hermes, and might be employed for ordinary iconic 
purposes. The matter stands differently with the statue 
belonging to Sir Charles Nicholson’s Collection, which 
Prof. Waldstein has described and published*; here the 
form is that of Hermes, and the statue is of the same type 
as the Andrian and the Farnese, but the head is undoubtedly 
iconic ; and Prof. Waldstein rightly includes in the same 
series a statue discovered in Delos by the French excavations, 
dedicated to a certain Caius Ofellius®, These monuments, 
half-iconic, half-divine, are not known to have been sepulchral ; 
if they were, they might point to something more than idle 
flattery ; but the question as to their real significance would 
belong to another chapter in Greek religious history. 

But none of these analogies suggests that the Andrian 
figure was intended to represent the deceased individual in 
the form of the god; for here there is no touch of human 
individuality, no hint of portraiture, in the face. As, then, 
the statue has the countenance as well as the form of Hermes, 
we had better call it Hermes. And this interpretation agrees 
quite as well as the other with the situation in which it was 
found ; for it was agreeable to the popular religious sentiment 
that a monument of Hermes X@év.0s should be placed on the 
sepulchre or in the sepulchral chapel; and it might naturally 
occur to the artist that the emblem of the snake, which had 
such close associations with the cult of the dead, would 
naturally indicate the character and functions of the divinity. 
His work may have been inspired by some image of public 
worship; but we nowhere hear of any temple of Hermes 
X@dvios, who belongs to the popular religion rather than 
to the state. 

Another interesting work belonging to the same religious 
circle, though not to public cult, is a grave-relief in the 
Museum of Verona’, on which Hermes is represented holding 


“Loe..et PL LXXI, 1. P- 390. 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1881,' Pl. t2, © D. A. K. 2, 329, p. 250; Diitschke, 
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out a libation-cup to Ge, who is seated amply draped on 
a rock; the simplest interpretation is that the god who 
conducts the souls of the deceased is making a solemn 
offering to the goddess of the lower world in behalf of the 
departed. There is no reason to suppose that any deification 
of the deceased in the form of either divinity is intended. 
The monument is ot special interest as being the only certain 
illustration that Greek art has left us of that association of 
these two divinities, conceived as nether powers, which we 
find in the Persai of Aeschylus }® 4, 

The beliefs and the legends attaching to Hermes Xé@dv10s, 
although the state-cults of Greece may have bequeathed to 
us no monument that embodies them, are variously illustrated 
by a sufficiently large series of surviving works, which prove 
the attraction of his personality for popular religious thought. 
He appears in various scenes as the power that leads the 
soul from life to death, and again, perhaps, from death to 
life*; on Attic lekythi of the fifth century he is depicted 
bringing the departed spirit to Charon, or releasing them 
by his magic rod from the sepulchral jar®; and it may be 
that we see him on certain gems evoking the unborn soul 
from the lower world*; he enters into the drama of Orpheus 
and Eurydike, as we see it represented on reliefs that descend 
from fifth-century Attic art; and into the story of the resur- 
rection of Alkestis, if this is what is carved on the Ephesian 
column in the British Museum. More than once on vases 
of early and mature style he is seen weighing the souls of 
the warriors in the scale according to the Homeric and cyclic 
legends, to determine their destiny of life or death*. But 





Ant. Bildw. Ober-Ital. vol. 4, no. 416, 
p. 178, doubts the genuineness of the 
inscription, and suppose that the work 
is a grave-relief, on which the deceased 
is personified as Hermes. 

@ Vide Furtwangler, Antik. Gemm. 
vol. 3, p. 202, Hermes evoking souls on 
Etruscan gems, 

> Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 101, Miss 
Harrison, Prolegom. p. 43; I see no 


vratsemblance in her theory that asso- 
ciates this vase with the Attic m@otya. 

© Vide Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. K. 2, 
nos. 331-333, p. 252; all these are of 
doubtful interpretation. 

d e.g. Mon. d. Inst. 2, 10°; cf. 
Roscher, Lexzkon 2, p. 1142, Abb. I, 2. 
Christian art came to borrow this motive 
for its Archangel in scenes of the Last 
Judgment. 
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the detailed examination of this group of monuments is not 
the concern of the present treatise. 

As regards the political cult of the god of the market- 
place, it is clear that Greek art did not attempt to create, 
or did not succeed in creating, any type specially expressive 
of Hermes ’Ayopatos. He might be represented as a terminal 
figure as at Pharai in Achaia **, or as a shapely youth of 
ideal form as at Athens *°*, or in some special action that 
had nothing to do with the local idea, as at Sparta we hear 
of a Hermes ’Ayopaios carrying the infant Dionysos*, a work 
which is reproduced on coins of the Roman Imperial period ”. 
We may, however, regard the purse, which commonly belongs 
to the equipment of Hermes, as an emblem intended to 
denote the god of the market-place. But nearly all the 
existing monuments in which it is found belong to the 
Roman period, and it has been supposed that the earlier 
Greek art was innocent of this dourgeois trait; but a coin 
of Ainos of the third century B.C., on which Hermes is 
depicted enthroned and holding purse and caduceus*, proves 
that at times it was capable of deifying the power of the 
money-bag (Coin Pl. no. 3). Many coins of the Roman period 
portray him with this attribute; and some of these may 
reproduce earlier cult-monuments of the market-god : such, 
for instance, as the coins of Gythion, of Trajan’s mint, repre- 
senting him near an altar holding purse and caduceus? The 
statue carved by Eucheir, the son of Euboulides, for the men 
of Pheneos, in which the same emblems were attached to 
him, if we can trust the evidence of a later coin, must have 
belonged to the first century B.C. °. 

Though one of the political deities of Greece, we have no 
public monument revealing him as a war-god; even the 
Hermes IIpéuaxos of Tanagra‘’, where alone a definitely war- 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. account of the Hermes-monuments in 
» Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, p. 2426. 
Pl. N, V, VI; cf. the coin of Pheneos, 4 Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. 
Hermes carrying Arkas, mentioned p. 62. 
supra, p. 4. | dit. Plo 1, nos-vig psi97- 
° Head, Hist. Num. p. 214: this f Vide supra, p. 22. 
evidence is ignored by Scherer in his 
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like appellative was attached to him, was represented as 
armed only with the athlete’s strigil; for the late coin-type 
described by Prof. Gardner seems to reproduce an original 
statue of the fifth century*. In the representations of secular 
art he might appear occasionally carrying arms, and he plays 
a part like the other divinities in the scenes of the giganto- 
machy: but why he should be depicted with sword and 
spear in such a sacrificial scene as that painted on a vase 
published by Lenormant” is impossible to explain with 
certainty °. 

We have noted the prominence of the idea of the herald 
and ambassador in the whole political character of Hermes ; 
but apart from his constant badge, the kerykeion, it is doubt- 
ful if we can find it specially impressed upon any of the 
existing works of Greek art. We see him, indeed, on a gem 
published some time ago, but at present untraced 4, bearing 
an olive-spray and the herald’s staff, and approaching a 
goddess who wears a mural crown; and there could be 
no more speaking way of expressing the idea of the divine 
ambassador; but even known gems are witnesses that have 
to be carefully tested, and the evidence of those that are 
now unknown is almost valueless. 

Finally, the association of Hermes with the arts, which 
we may occasionally note in private cult and in the dedica- 
cations and decrees of the ‘artists of Dionysos *°,’ now and 
then suggested a motive to painting and even to religious 
sculpture®. Pausanias saw a statue in Argos of Hermes 
‘raising a tortoise aloft,’ and he supposed it to allude to the 
fabrication of the lyre‘; the description of the work would 
well apply to such a representation—possibly inspired by the 
Argive statue—as we see on the gem published by Miiller 8, 


» ‘Op. cit. Pl. X, no. xis. fig. 1, who states that it was sold to him 
Bb AA Coe Pl. MCI in Arcadia; but its genuineness may be 
© Perdrizet, in B. C. H. 1903, p. 303, open to question. 

would apply the title of mpépaxos to the d Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. X. 2, 316°. 

small bronze representing Hermes (?) © Vide supra, p. 27. 

holding the ram’s head in his left hand f Vide supra, p. 27. 

in a threatening attitude, published by BD As Ky, 2,347". 

Beulé in Rev. Archéol. 1862, Pl. 8, 
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where he stands leaning ona pillar holding aloft the tortoise 
on a plate; but, as has been well pointed out by Wieseler ?, 
in this and in similar works, the tortoise is a mere attribute, 
the animal being regarded as the familiar companion of 
Hermes, the shepherd-god of Kyllene®, nor must we see 
here an allusion to the story of the lyre; and it is possible 
that Pausanias was deceived in his interpretation. But other 
monuments are clear in their representation of the god as 
a patron of art and a creator in the sphere of music. On 
a bronze diskos of the British Museum (PI. VII) we see him 
seated on a rock with a lyre in front of him, and a kithara 
resting on his knee ; and his attitude suggests the craftsman 
who is reposing after the completion of his task: the sphinx 
on the column in front of him may symbolize the wisdom 
required for the solution of the perplexing problems of art. 
Another interesting type of the Arcadian god of music is 
given us by a fifth-century vase*, which shows us the bearded 
Hermes running over the mountains with the lyre in his hands 
(Pl. VIII): we need see no mythic allusion in this, but only 
the genial conception of the god rejoicing in his new-found 
treasure. 


© iD). A. Se. ps 249; occasionally to Aphrodite. 
> The tortoise was sacred to Pan on © Mon. d. Inst. 4, 33 and in Zl.Céram. 
Mount Parthenion (Paus. 8. 54,5); and 3, 89. 
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THE IDEAL OF HERMES 


As this god was so popular a figure of Greek polytheism 
and art, we are able to answer without difficulty the question 
before us now, under what forms was Hermes conceived by 
the Hellenic imagination from the first period onward? For — 
the series of monuments is practically unbroken, from the 
uncouth aniconic or phallic emblem onwards and upwards, 
to the masterpiece of Greek sculpture that the fortune of our 
times has revealed to us. 

We may suppose that the Homeric world may have some- 
times imagined him as a young and beautiful god: at least, 
when he walks among men, he is said to be ‘like to a youth, 
before the hair has grown on his cheek, whose young prime 
is then most lovely. But it was not till long after Homer 
that the artists came to represent him thus®*. 

Among the earliest iconic types may be quoted a very 
archaic bronze from Perugia of Hermes carrying the kerykeion, 
and wearing a peaked cap (Pl. IX). With this we may com- 
pare one of the earliest monuments of Arcadia, a bronze 
statuette from Andritzena, in the Central Museum of Athens, 
a work of the sixth century, mentioned above as one of the 
earliest representations of Hermes the Ram-bearer (Pl. X). 
The forms are powerful, though stunted, and present the sturdy 
type of the shepherd-athlete, combined, perhaps intentionally, 
with a hint in the countenance of the genial malice characteristic 
of the god*. He is bearded, and wears the short tunic of the 


8 10.24, 347, force et dans sa malice’; but what we 

> Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, Pl. VII. may take for a malicious smile may be 

© This is Perdrizet’s account, who has only a conventional form of treatment 
published the bronze, op. cit. p. 301: adopted by the primitive art without 
‘le dieu des bergers d’Arcadie dans sa __ intention. 
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swift courier, and the winged boots that are often given him 
in the earlier and later periods of art; what is unique is his 
strange hat, which is surmounted by a kind of plume. The 
work has a value, even a certain charm, for it seems a true 
presentment of the form in which the Arcadian shepherd 
imagined his pastoral god striding through the flocks on 
his native hills. 

The earliest vase-paintings are fairly prolific in their repre- 
sentations of Hermes, but none of them have left us any 
type so important for characteristic as that which has just 
been described. His most frequent distinctive mark is the 
kerykeion, and the travelling-hat which varies in form; the 
winged boots are less frequent, the winged hat is not found 
before the fifth century: once or twice we find wings on his 
shoulders as on a black-figured vase published by Lenormant ?, 
and on a small fifth-century lekythos in Berlin; and this trait 
has been strangely supposed ” to give archaeological support to 
the theory maintained by Roscher, that Hermes was originally 
a wind-god. Such reasoning is obviously fallacious ; the artist 
was not likely to be thinking of anything aboriginal, but as 
he was depicting a swift divinity, and was aware that the 
god had winged boots and perhaps a winged hat, he thought 
it natural to add wings to his shoulders*. This simple device 
was fortunately rare in Greek representations of divinity, but 
it was occasionally used, even for such personages as Athena, 
Artemis, and Dionysos. 

In the figures on the earliest vases we do not look for much 
expression of character. All that we can perhaps discover 
is an occasional intention to depict Hermes, in accordance 
with the popular idea which appears in the literature, as 
a humorous god with a certain touch of comicality in his 
person or action. This may appear on an Attic amphora 
of the older style in Berlin, representing the birth of Athena, 
where the grotesque face of Hermes, who proclaims himself 


WB CH. 2, 15: of Pamphylia or Cilicia as Hermes, and 
> e.g. by Scherer in Roscher, op. cit. | supposes Oriental influences to have been 
I, p. 2401. at work, Zypes of Greek Coins, p. 115, 


© Professor Gardner interpretsa figure Pl. IV, 24. 
with wings on his shoulders on a coin 
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‘Epps elut KuvAedvios, may be no mere accident of an infantine 
art. And there is a very clear burlesque intention in the late 
black-figured vase in the Louvre, published by Miss Harrison ”, 
which represents the ‘Judgment of Paris, and Hermes with 
an irresistibly comic expression seizing Paris by the wrist, 
who is turning away to flee in a terror quite justified by the 
faces of the three goddesses. In fact, this divinity was, as 
we have seen, of a character that could easily lend itself to 
such treatment. 

But after the sixth century, the higher and more serious 
art began to work upon the type and to ennoble it. An 
important change was the transformation of the older bearded 
god into the beardless youth. It should be observed, however, 
that the latter form was not unknown even at the beginning 
of the sixth century, for we must assign as early a date as 
this to the Melian vase in the Central Museum at Athens®°, 
which represents him undoubtedly as beardless, confronting 
a goddess who is probably Maia (Pl. XI) ; and another example 
from a vase of the black-figured style can be quoted*. But 
these are isolated exceptions, and the new type only began 
to prevail in the early half of the fifth century, owing probably 
to the close association of Hermes with the ephebi. And 
from this period we can quote examples of coins, terracottas, 
bronzes, perhaps works of marble sculpture, which preferred 
the youthful type. It must have been fairly prevalent in 
Boeotia after 490 B.C., especially for the representations of 
Hermes with the ram. Terracotta statuettes of a youthful 
Hermes Kpiopdpos have been found among the débris of the 
Kabeirion® at Thebes; and again at Tanagra, and two at 
least of the Tanagran figures are of importance for the de- 
velopment of the ideal. One shows us the deity holding 


® Mon. d. Inst. 9, 55. regarded as Apollo because of the youth- 
> Prolegomena, Fig. 79, p. 295, and _ ful face, but may with more reason be 
in Hell. Journ., 1886, p. 203. regarded as an early example of a 
© Eph. Arch. 1894, Mliv. 14. youthful Hermes Kpiogdpos (Overbeck, 


4 Lenormant, Z/. Céram. 3,85: the  Gesch. d. griech. Plast.* vol. I, p. 188, 
small bronze in Berlin of the middle Fig. 43, 1. 
archaic style, representing a divinity © Athen. Mitth. 1890, p. 359. 
with a lamb on his shoulders, is often 
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a small ram under his arm in accordance with the ancient 
art-motive*; the other, which is in the collection at Berlin, 
represents him standing in front of the ram, and resting his 
hand on its head (Pl. XII); the effect of the costume is much 
the same in both, only that the first wears the simple rider’s 
cloak, the second what seems to be a double chiton, and in 
both we see the strong well-trained youth with a certain 
dignity in proportions and bearing. Closely akin to these is 
a figure of Hermes with the ram under his arm, published in 
the Collection Piot”, and apparently of Boeotian ‘ provenance’ ; 
the treatment of the face and the forms show the style of the 
period before Pheidias (Pl. XIII). Perhaps the most beautiful 
of this series is a terracotta from Thespiai, belonging to the 
advanced period of fifth-century art, published by the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts°, showing the god in much the same costume 
carrying a small ram in his left arm; the treatment is very 
simple, but the youthful grace of the figure is combined with 
a certain solemnity (Pl. XIV). 

Even the backward Arcadia had begun to admit the 
new type; for an interesting bronze statuette found recently 
on Mount Lykaion?, shows us the youthful shepherd-god, 
attired just like the Arcadian rustic, but distinguished by 
the kerykeion, which is now lost, and by the wings on his 
boots (Pl. XV); the forms are in some respects clumsy, and 
the treatment of the features is singularly coarse and uncouth, 
but the work nevertheless betrays the influence of the epoch- 
making changes that the great masters of the beginning of 
the fifth century introduced into the plastic tradition. 

The new type, then, was gaining ground generally in the 
Greek world after 500 B.C.; and we even find it as far away 
as Cyprus °, on a coin of the early transitional manner, showing 
the figure of Hermes in full stride with the kerykeion (Coin 
Pl. no. 4). Nevertheless, down to the end of the fifth century, 
the bearded face was retained on the vases, and was preferred 


@ Figured in Roscher’s Zexzkon, 1, 4 Published in Zh. Arch. 1904, 
P- 2395. Tliv. 9, p. 195. 
Pit, 1895, Pl. 90. © Geogr. Reg. s.v. 


© Vol. XXI, pp. 112-113. 
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for the representations of Hermes Wvyomoumds, the escorter 
of souls, the god of the gloomy world. 

Can we ascribe the transformation to the influence of any 
of the great sculptors who were active near the beginning of 
this period? One naturally thinks of Kalamis and Onatas, 
to whom alone among the transitional masters Hermes-statues 
of some celebrity are ascribed, both having dealt in a slightly 
different fashion, as we have seen, with the type of the Ram- 
bearer. As regards the work of Onatas, what we know of 
it is not much, and has already been mentioned. But a free 
reproduction of the statue of Kalamis probably appears on 
certain coins of Tanagra of the autonomous period?, and 
certainly the god appears to be beardless on these, and that 
Hermes Kpuioddpos in this city was popularly so imagined 
appears from the statement in Pausanias that in a certain 
yearly ritual a beautiful boy was chosen to impersonate him, 
bearing the ram on his shoulders round the walls®*; and 
the legend about the other Hermes-idol in Tanagra, called 
IIpéuaxos, of unknown authorship, shows that it also was 
youthful». Now we have reasons for thinking that Kalamis 
had a penchant for the youthful type in his representation 
of divinities ; but the evidence of the works that have been 
described just above makes it impossible for us to assert 
positively that it was this sculptor who introduced the youth- 
ful Hermes-type into Boeotia. Probably the same tendency 
was making itself felt in different art-centres and in different 
branches of art simultaneously. 

At Athens itself, a statue of the youthful god with the 
ram has not yet been found; but a striking bronze statue 
of Hermes ’Ayopatos, by some unknown sculptor, evidently of 
the transitional period, stood near the Poikilé Stoa, and may 
be supposed from Lucian’s description to be of youthful 
form *°”; for the enthusiastic critic, who had a rare appre- 
ciation for works of the earlier period of the fifth century, 
praises it for the beauty of its lines and contour and the 
archaic arrangement of the hair, and finds in it the ideal 


* Imhoof-Blumer—Gardner, op. cit. Pl. X, nos. xi and xii. 
> Vide supra, p. 22. 
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image of the veritable god, ‘thy own brother, O Hermes,’ 
as Zeus says to the latter in Lucian’s dialogue. The sculptor 
of this work might have been Kalamis himself, to whose 
style the description well corresponds. But of his Hermes 
Kpiopdépos we have in fact no art-record save the Tanagran 
coins, and though they show something of the pose and 
preserve a reminiscence of the style, they give us no impression 
of the character they imparted to the face. 

The two Tanagran terracottas described above show us 
a youthful type, independent of the work of Kalamis, but 
already perhaps embodied in some striking work of larger 
sculpture of the earlier half of the fifth century. For the 
Vatican statue, misnamed Phokion because of the helmeted 
head which does not belong to it*, undoubtedly presents a 
Hermes wrought after the same ideal as inspired the Boeotian 
coroplasts (Pl. XVI); and apart from their evidence the per- 
sonality is proved by the gem of Dioskurides, reproduced 
by Helbig in his discussion of the statue’. The drapery 
is almost the same as on the first of the above-mentioned 
terracottas, but the simplicity, which is carefully retained, 
is combined with a certain decorous impressiveness. In the 
pose of the arms and legs and of the whole body the larger 
work shows its affinity with the smaller, and the reposeful 
dignity that stamps it suggests sculpture intended for temple- 
worship. The advance towards an ideal type marked by 
such a work can be best appreciated if we compare it with 
the figure of Hermes, draped in the same simple manner 
and leading the Nymphs, on the relief of Thasos, which 
may be dated about 5co B.c. (PI. III). 

Though we do not expect a mature embodiment of the 
ideal in the works of sculpture that have come down to us 
from the earlier part of the fifth century, we find some 
interesting types among them. One of the most striking is 
-on the relief on a small altar in the National Museum at 
| Athens, published by Overbeck, showing us a figure of 
Hermes Kpuodépos (P]. XVII). The god is bearded, and there- 

* Vide Baumeister, Denkmdaler, 1, p. 713, Fig. 774. 
> Fuhrer, 1, p. 253. 
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fore we cannot regard it, as he was inclined to, as a copy 
of the work of Kalamis. Nevertheless, it may well belong 
to the period of his zenith, and it shows some of the qualities 
of sculpture that the ancient record attests as characteristic of 
him. Some of the forms of archaism are still preserved, but 
the archaic hardness is relaxing into a softer delicacy of style 
with a softer expression of countenance; and the sweeping 
curve of the eyebrows, the broader surfaces of the cheeks, 
the warmer rendering of parts of the flesh, mark the style 
of the transition. 

Another valuable work of the religious sculpture of this 
period is the terracotta relief mentioned in a former volume’, 
showing Hermes facing Aphrodite and Eros. It is the 
‘chthonian’ god that is represented here, of the severe bearded 
type; and the solemn impressiveness of the scene accords with 
the severity of the styles and with the half-archaic forms. 

The grouping of divinities assists the expression of character 
and function; and an interesting work of the transitional 
period is the group in the Louvre representing Hermes and 
Apollo, arm in arm, and between them a shaft on which 
a caduceus and a quiver are carved, so that we can recognize 
the former god on the right, the latter on the left. Much 
of the archaic style remains in the treatment of the forms; 
but the advance in the rendering of the features is clear, 
and the head of Hermes bears a resemblance to that of 
Harmodios in the group at Naples. The divinities are not 
distinguished by any specially characteristic expression, except 
that Apollo has the broader chaplet and is looking down; 
the type of the youthful athlete is severely given in both 
(Pl. VILL: 

We have, moreover, a few terminal busts of the bearded 
god, which show the earlier manner of the fifth century, but 
to which the name Hermes is not always applied: for instance, 
the head from the villa of Hadrian in the British Museum 
(No. 1612) is marked as a head of Dionysos, but is published 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdaler as a head of Hermes” (Pl. XIX). 


* Vol. 2, Pia 2, 19; Scherer, in Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, 
> Vol. 1, Fig. 736; Ancient Marbles,  p. 2398, calls it ‘the Indian Dionysos,’ 
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The hair still shows traces of archaism, but is more luxuriantly 
treated than on the head of the Attic relief mentioned above, 
to which, however, it bears a sufficient generic resemblance to 
allow us to consider it as a possible Hermes. The benignity 
expressed in the treatment of the mouth would agree with 
the popular faith in the god ’Epiovvios, the giver of blessing ; 
and among the representations of Hermes, if we were sure 
that this were one, it could be quoted as the earliest example 
of a plastic work with a certain mental character proper to 
this divinity. What might help us to a decision would be 
the columnar shaft, if this were really antique; for though 
the ‘Herme’ was used for representations of Dionysos, yet 
it was far more frequently employed for Hermes himself : 
and if a bearded head is found above an ancient Herme- 
column, it ought not to be called Dionysos, unless it has 
unmistakeable Dionysiac traits or attributes. Unfortunately, 
the shaft on which the head from Hadrian’s villa is set is 
modern, and as the ‘Herme’-form of the work ‘is uncertain, 
the appellation is also uncertain, for the forms of the coun- 
tenance and the expression would suit a Dionysos as well 
as a Hermes ®. 

When it was recently announced that the German excavators 
at Pergamon had discovered a columnar statue of Hermes 
which the inscription proved to be a copy of an original by 
Alkamenes, the great pupil and contemporary of Pheidias, 
the greatest interest was aroused; but so far as the work 
has been made known through photographic publication, it 
seems of comparatively little significance for the history of 
art, and does not contribute much to the development of the 
ideal of the god (Pl. XX*). There is a certain solemnity and 
power in some of the traits, but the older bearded type is 
adhered to, and some archaism survives in the rendering of 
the hair ; nor can we speak of characteristic mental expression. 


and says dogmatically that it has nothing Museum, on a terminal shaft, from Baiae 
to do with Hermes. (no. 1608), bearded and with long hair 

* Vide Thraemer in Roscher’s Zexz- and open lips, should be called Hermes 
kon, 1, p. 1122, ‘Hermen des bartigen rather than Dionysos. [Was the shaft 
Dionysos.’ Another head in the British originally ithyphallic?] 
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We may suspect that the commission to carve a ‘Herme’ 
did not always arouse the highest artistic ambition in a 
sculptor. 

We may compare with this bust of Alkamenes a monu- 
ment of the Jacobsen collection*, which is probably a head 
of Hermes of the early Pheidian period (Pl. XXI); he wears 
a conical cap with a flap behind, such as is seen in more than 
one representation of this deity; the hair hangs long behind, 
and the older style appears in the striated beard, the separate 
treatment of the moustache, and the double row of buckle- 
shaped curls above the forehead; the thick eyelids cast a 
shadow over the eyes, and the upper lid is longer than the 
lower, which is not, as has been supposed, a sign of late style. 
The sombre expression has suggested that the sculptor 
intended to depict the god of the lower world ; but it appears 
in so many heads of this period that we may regard it as 
a convention of the contemporary style. 

Finally may be mentioned, among the authentic and 
striking monuments of the transitional style, a head of Hermes 
carved on a coin of Ainos®, about 450 B.c. (Coin Pl. no. 5): 
the youthful god wears a close-fitting petasos; a strong and 
confident virility is the chief characteristic of the features, 
but in the treatment of the mouth and lips the artist intended 
perhaps an allusion to the merry guilefulness of the deity. 
And Greek glyptic art of the beginning of the fifth century 
has left us at least one remarkable representation of Hermes; 
on a gem in the Berlin collection, published by Furtwangler °, 
he is seen carved in the conventional half-kneeling attitude 
of the runner, naked and beardless, wearing a flat petasos 
and carrying the kerykeion; according to the editor, the 
face reveals something of the ‘grace of the beautiful and 
cunning youth’ (Pl. XX»). 

So far then the art has evolved for this deity the type of 
the perfectly-trained ephebos, the patron-god of the palaistra, 
and here and there the countenance may have been touched 
with a certain characteristic expression. 


ae @ hp. 43 & © Antik. Gemm. vol. 1, Taf. 8, 373 
> Head, Ast. Num., p. 213, Fig. 156. cf. Roscher, op. cit. i. p. 2406. 
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How far the ideal was further developed by Pheidias him- 
self we have no direct means of judging. The literature 
and the monuments afford us no knowledge of his statue of 
Hermes [pévaos at Thebes 24 erected before the temple of 
Apollo Ismenios. But in the assemblage of the deities on the 
Parthenon frieze, we can recognize Hermes in the figure 
at the left extremity, sitting at ease with his chlamys negli- 
gently laid around his loins and his broad petasos on his 
lap ; the form shows the simple and genial grace that marks 
all the figures of the frieze, but nothing specially distinctive 
of the god; and we cannot say how far the character was 
indicated in the countenance, for this is obliterated. 

There is more character and more charm in another work, 
the famous group of Hermes Orpheus and Eurydike, which 
we may regard as a product of the Pheidian school, or at 
least of the best Attic art that in the latter part of the fifth 
century still drew its inspiration from him. The subject, 
executed in marble relief, was the meeting and the leave- 
taking of the two lovers, who are turning towards each other 
with their heads declined, while the light touch of Hermes’ 
hand is recalling Eurydike to the shades. Of the three 
exemplars, in the Louvre, the Villa Albani, and the Museum 
of Naples, the last is the only one that might claim to be 
regarded as an original, for in this alone the flesh is wrought 
with that warmth and softness which distinguishes the best 
Attic work (P]. XXII). In the treatment of the forms of the 
body and countenance, as well as in the arrangement of the 
drapery, the style is identical with that of the Parthenon 
frieze, and the figure of Hermes vividly recalls the type of 
the young Athenian knights. The face and drapery of 
Eurydike, in particular, is worthy of the great master’s own 
hand, save that the treatment of the eye in relief is not wholly 
accurate. And the simple grandeur of the forms accord with 
the deep spirituality, the intense inner life, of the whole 
work. The subject is mythic, rather than directly religious. 
But no other mythic representation of Greek art deals with 
life and death so powerfully and yet so simply and tran- 
quilly as this; so that the feelings it evokes attach them- 
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selves to the religious world, and the figure of Hermes belongs 
| to religious sculpture because of the part that he plays in 

this drama of love and loss. The power that wafts the soul 
| to the other. world stands here full of compassion, and only 
the gentle touch of his hand signifies his function and the 
inevitable law. This is no god of the market-place, but 
Hermes Yvxorourds, such as Plato himself might have con- 
ceived him. 

Another work, inferior in artistic value but interesting as 
a religious monument and showing the impress of the Pheidian 
style, is the relief mentioned above showing Hermes leading 
.; the Nymphs, with Acheloos in the background, towards 
a worshipper*®. The figure of Hermes and the faces of the 
nymphs show a reminiscence of the ‘Parthenon’ style, but 
the face of the young god is almost obliterated. 

We may suppose also that Polykleitos contributed some- 
thing to the ideal type of this divinity. We hear of his 
statue of Hermes that was afterwards dedicated at Lysima- 
cheia », and another is attributed to his pupil Naukydes. The 
well-known bronze statuette of Annécy® tells us something 
of the Polycleitean treatment of this subject (P]. XXIII). The 
pose, the rendering of the body and the forms of the head, 
vividly remind us of the Doryphoros; and the god is pre- 
sented as the divine athlete according to the Argive canon; 
yet something of intellectual characteristic is added through 
the gesture of the right hand, which suggests the orator, the 
Hermes of the assembly % 

Another work of equal importance with this, and attributed 
to the same school, is the statue of the boy-Hermes recently 
acquired by the Museum of Boston (Pl. XXIV). The forms 
and pose of the body strongly suggest a Polycleitan original 
of which this may be a good and accurate copy; the weight 
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eep Bas Fi. LW. Helbig ~(7ahrer, vol. 2, p. 107) as 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. belonging to an older Peloponnesian 
© Mon. dell’ Inst. 10 Tav. 50. type: but others see an Attic character 





4 The statue of Hermes Aéyos inthe in its head (Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 170; 
Villa Ludovisi, which shows the type cf. Furtwangler, A/eisterwerke, p. 86, 
from which the ‘Germanicus’ in the Fig. 6, who conjectures an Ionic artist). 
Louvre was derived, is regarded by 
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is thrown markedly to the right and the right shoulder 
is drooping, and the impressive treatment of the chest, the 
emphatic rendering of the abdominal surfaces, of the hips, 
the muscles of the gluteus, show the characteristic style of 
the great Argive sculptor.. But so far as I can judge from 
the cast, the face with its delicate boy-features, its refined ex- 
pression of inner life, and its pensive sentiment, belongs rather 
to Attic than to Peloponnesian art. And one would see in 
the figure a perfectly trained and intellectually bred boy- 
athlete, resting and dreaming of his crown; but the small 
wings sprouting from the head make the name of Hermes 
certain. We know now, both from this statue and one to 
be mentioned immediately, that such treatment of the wings 
is no sign of the Graeco-Roman hand *. But what is specially 
striking in the Boston work is that it is one of the few monu- 
ments of fifth century art that present us with the type 
of the boy-god. 

Another marble statue, hitherto little noticed, in the Musée 
Fol of Geneva, deserves mention in this context: the god 
is again recognized by the small wings in the hair which, 
though rarely found in the earlier period, might appear as 
natural to the Greek sculptor as the wings on the head ot 
Hypnos. The Geneva monument appears to be a good 
Roman copy of a Greek original that may have been pro- 
duced by the Peloponnesian school about 400 B.C.; the forms 
are severely treated and the expression is rather sombre 
(Pl. XXV). 

Finally, on a coin of Pheneos, in the British Museum ®, 
showing a seated Hermes on the obverse, the Polycleitean 
style is manifest in the square and massive treatment of the 
chest (Coin Pl. no. 6). 

We have evidence sufficient, then, to show how far the 
fifth century idealized and ennobled the type of Hermes; 
but we cannot say that it was this age that produced the 
perfect and final embodiment of this many-sided god. Coins 


® Furtwangler, who published the on an Attic vase of the time of the 
Boston statue, Hell. Journ. 1901, p. 215, Peloponnesian War. 
notes that the earliest example occurs b Hill, in Hel. Journ. 1897, p. 83. 
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of the perfected style of this period rarely present us with 
very striking representations of him; but the coin-type of 
Phokaia, with his youthful head of strong broad features, 
is a noticeable work (Coin Pl. no. 7); and more beautiful and 
impressive still is the coin of Ainos, struck near the end of 
this century, showing his countenance ex face, of great vitality 
and intellectual power (Coin Pl. no. 8). 

We should expect that the fourth century would deal 
lovingly with this theme, as an age of the highest oratorica]l 
culture and exaggerated enthusiasm for athletics ; and it has 
left us some notable types, and one pre-eminent, of this 
divinity. The earliest of the great masters of this period 
who is recorded to have worked upon it is Skopas. In the 
Anthology a statue of Hermes proclaims itself thus: ‘My 
friend, think not that I am one of the common Hermai, for 
I am Skopas’ handiwork.’ But among our surviving monu- 
ments we have not hitherto found any representation of the 
god that is markedly Scopaic. Something, however, of the 
style of this master may be discerned in the well-known 
Aberdeen head of the British Museum (PI. XX VI). The extra- 
ordinary warmth and softness in the rendering of the marble 
convince us that it is a masterpiece of fourth-century work. 
The head is firmly, even massively, treated, with some breadth 
of cheek; and the rendering of the eyes and eyesockets, the 
fleshy protruberance at the corners of the eyebrow, the slightly 
pouting mouth, are characteristic of Scopaic style* But 
a doubt has arisen whether it is a head of Hermes or Herakles. 
The chaplet that it once wore has disappeared ; and it is 
only by the expression that we can judge the question. On 
the whole, this agrees best with the character of Hermes; 
for the vigorous athletic life that glows in the countenance 
is combined with a look of subtle intellectuality that is not 
in keeping with the type of Herakles. 

We may also consider in this connexion the famous relief 
in the British Museum on the drum of the column from the 
Ephesian temple of Artemis. The only certain figure in this 


* The theory of its Praxitelean origin in the British Museum Catalogue of 
has been rightly rejected by Mr. Smith Sculpture. 
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enigmatic scene is that of the youthful Hermes (P]. XXVII). 
His form and features differ in certain marked respects from 
those of the personage on his left that has been called 
Thanatos; for the diaphragm of Hermes shows something 
of the severer treatment of the older style, though the legs 
have the ‘ Lysippean’ slimness; the face shows broader and 
flatter surfaces, larger and fuller lips, the upper one arching 
noticeably. The face and the expression may be regarded 
as slightly ‘Scopaic’ in character; but the marks of style 
are not definite and peculiar enough to allow us to ascribe 
the relief with any certainty to any one of the three great 
masters of the fourth century. What is most important for 
our present purpose, namely, the presentation of divine 
character, is the striking fact of the upturned gaze of the 
god. Nothing in the scene mechanically accounts for it. 
He is not addressing a person on a higher plane or gazing 
at any object represented as above him. We may then 
naturally regard it as a typical trait, as expressive of some 
part of his essential character or function. Therefore, for 
this reason alone, we may consider the probability strong 
that the relief represents some drama of resurrection from 
the dead. And the theory Prof. Robert put forth many years 
ago that we have here depicted the scene of Alkestis’ 
deliverance from Thanatos and the powers of the lower 
world, remains, in spite of many difficulties, the most probable 
that as yet has been offered. This Ephesian relief may 
easily have become widely known owing to the great celebrity 
of the shrine; and the figure with the upturned glance may 
have become a recognized type of Hermes ‘the saviour.’ 
An interesting replica—with some modifications—of the 
Ephesian Hermes is the ‘emblema’ of a silver cup now in 
the Louvre, found in North France*; the Greek silversmith, 
working probably in the Roman period, has been inspired 
by the Ephesian relief, has retained the upturned glance, 
and has given to the figure a semi-religious setting by the 
altar-like pillars which he has set on each side of him. 


* Published by Professor Waldstein, He//. Journ, vol, 3, Pl. XXIT. 
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Among notable works of the fourth century in this theme 
the Paramythia bronze in the British Museum may be quoted 
(Pl. XXVIII). The chasing is fine and delicate, and the eyes 
inlaid with silver. The god is imagined as in the wild, 
seated on a rock, and though in repose the figure has the 
air of agile alertness. But a more subtle representation of 
the divine messenger at rest is the famous Naples bronze 
from Herculaneum (Pl. X XIX), a work which has suffered by 
the bad restoration of the upper part of the head, but is 
still remarkable among the products of Greek art for the 
skilfully devised and fascinating rhythm. There is a fugitive 
lightness in the pose, suggesting the swift flight from which 
he has just ceased and which he will resume immediately, 
while for a few moments he allows his muscles that relaxation 
and languor which recover them most quickly from an ex- 
cessive strain. The work may be derived from the Lysippean 
school. 

Another interesting type of the messenger-god, which may 
have originated within the Lysippean circle, but which has 
been modified by later Hellenistic tendencies, is that of Hermes 
fastening his sandal. There are four replicas of this original, 
in Lansdowne House (Pl. XXX), in the Louvre, in the Munich 
Glyptothek, and in the Vatican. The three latter correspond 
closely with the description of a bronze statue given by 
Christodoros in his "Ex@paois®: ‘ Hermes stands fastening with 
his right hand the bands of his sandals, yearning to speed 
on his way... while the glance of his eye is raised towards 
the heavens, as if hearkening to the behests of his sire.’ The 
sculptor has skilfully selected a genre motive, which could 
be made expressive of the character of the god. The divine 
messenger, while buckling his sandal, is listening to his in- 
structions, and the sinewy and straining limbs are at fret to 
start. The motive is a creation of the fourth century, for 
in a somewhat simpler form it appeared on the coinage of 
the Cretan Sybrita before 300 B.C. (Coin Pl. no.g)°. But our 
statues show the drier anatomical style of the later period, 


omar, > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 
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which produced such works as the Borghese warrior of 
Agasias *. 

These are special types of the messenger-god. In range of 
expression, as in beauty of form and technique, the Olympian 
statue of Praxiteles transcends all these; and this is the single 
statue that we can take as the perfect embodiment of the 
later ideal of Hermes (Pl. XXXI). Its importance for the 
formal history of Greek sculpture is immeasurable; but what 
alone concerns us here is its significance as a work of religious 
sculpture. It was not. indeed a monument of public worship, 
but was dedicated in the temple of Hera in the Altis, and 
we must suppose that Praxiteles was commissioned by the 
Elean state. We know nothing of the occasion of its dedi- 
cation”, nor does the brief mention of it in Pausanias help 
to interpret its inner meaning. It was natural that the 
Eleans should desire to have in one of their chief temples 
a. striking statue of the god of the palaistra, and, as they 
were very devoted to Dionysos, they were likely to be pleased 
with the motive which Praxiteles selected. It may have been 
suggested to him by the work of his father Kephissodotos, 
the statue which Pliny describes as ‘Mercury fostering Liber 
Pater in infancy®.’ If this description is accurately phrased, 
we should regard this work of the elder sculptor not as the 
representation of any current legend, but as a divine character- 
piece, illustrating the nature of the Oeds xovpotpépos, who 
charged himself with the nurture of the male child. And 
we may say the same of this masterpiece of his son’s. To 
the interpretation and full appreciation of the ‘Hermes of 
Praxiteles’ we advance no nearer by thinking of such stories 
as that Hermes carried the infant Bacchos to the Nymphs 


* Their style is well discussed by 
Michaelis in his Anczent Marbles, p.465: 
in the Lansdowne figure alone does the 
head belong to the representation. 

> Furtwangler’s suggestion, Aerster- 
werke, S. 329, 331—which has been 
accepted by Collignon—/istozve de Ja 
Sculpture Grecque, vol. 2, p. 293—that 
the work had a political significance, 


alluding to the alliance between Elis 
and Arcadia about 340 B.C., has little 
vratsemblance. Hermes could indeed 
stand for Arcadia, but there is no 
evidence that Dionysos ever was used 
as the emblem of Elis, and it is most 
unlikely that such a babe as this could 
impersonate a state. 
oS NFS, 24, 87; 
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of Nysa, or translated him to heaven, according to the repre- 
sentation on the throne of the Amyclaean Apollo *. 

The Olympian statue does not appear to embody any 
mythic drama; the god is profoundly at rest, and need 
not be imagined as bearing the infant anywhere at all. The 
child, indeed, is restlessly moving in his arm, raising himself 
to some object which excites him in the god’s uplifted right 
hand, probably a bunch of grapes». But Hermes is sunk in 
contemplation, and is not gazing at his charge; his thoughts 
are travelling far away from him. And though the child 
with his exuberance of life enhances the charm of the whole, 
he is chiefly of interest as an adjunct, a symbol of the god's 
fostering kindliness. It is the mature young divinity that 
arrests our attention and fascinates us with the astonishing 
blend of physical and mental qualities. The full-fleshed 
succulent frame is adequate to the conception of the athlete- 
god, but his strength and life appear to maintain themselves 
without effort, there being no sign of over-strain or over- 
training, for the bone-structure of the thorax is only shadowed 
beneath the warm flesh. The yellow lustre of the marble, 
enhanced by Praxiteles’ own cunning process of czrcumlitio, 
suggests the transfiguration of the human body into the 
divine. And as the body displays the splendid perfection 
of physical life, so the countenance reveals the mastery of 
Praxiteles in the realm of spiritual art. It wears the ex- 
pression, deeply imprinted upon it, known as the ‘Attic 
look, a strange blend of delicate refinement and intellectual 
consciousness, seen rarely on the human face. It is seen 
here without weakness or morbidity; for the profile of the 
mouth and forehead, viewed from the left, gives the impression 





7 Pause, Fo, 11. 

» Archaeological opinion is more and 
more inclining to this theory: vide 
Collignon, op. cit. vol. 2, p.293,who pub- 
lishes, ib. Fig. 150, a small late bronze 
found at Champdotre les Auxonnes, 
clearly derived from the Praxitelean 
work and holding a grape-eluster in 
the right hand. More important evi- 
dence than this, though not altogether 


clinching, is afforded by the Pompeian 
wall-painting, the best and earliest copy 
of our group, where the artist has de- 
picted a tall and youthful Satyr holding 
the infant Bakchos in the pose of our 
Hermes, and lifting a bunch of grapes 
in his right hand, and like Hermes he 
is gazing away from the child, /ah70. 
ad. d. arch. Inst. 1887, Taf. 6. 
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of the virile will and the quick thought of the subtle deity, 
and there is strength and firmness in the bone-contour. Yet 
though the general and essential characteristics of the type 
are given, they are not presented in the Pheidian manner ; the 
artist does not show us the divine life sub specie aeternitatis, 
but selects for the immediate presentation some transitory 
pensive mood, in which some subtle feeling flickers over the 
face in a half-smile. The god will arouse himself from this 
and go on his way; but we are glad that he had such moods 
at times, and that Praxiteles has shown us one of them. 

As physical beauty and intellectual power were divine 
qualities in the Hellenic imagination of godhead, we must 
call the Hermes of Olympia a pre-eminent work of religious 
sculpture, the most perfect embodiment of the athletic and 
intellectual god. And its influence can be traced upon many 
later works, of which the Hermes of Andros, which has been 
mentioned above, is a notable example; but the monuments 
of the later period usually present one aspect of him only, 
showing him as the athlete or the god of gain*. 

® An admirable work of the early representing Hermes wrestling and pres- 


Hellenistic period is the bronze in sing his antagonist to the ground, /ahro, 
Constantinople from the site of Antioch, a. a. arch. Inst. 1898, Taf. 11, p. 179. 
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* Hom, Od. 19, 395. (AdrédXvxov) os avOpamous éxéxaoro 
krertoown & dpkw te’ Oeds S€ of aris edwxer 
“Eppetas. 
Hom. Hymn Herm. 1-15: 
‘Eppnv vpvet, Movoa, Ards kat Maiddos vidr, 
KuAdAnuns pedéovra kat Apxadins mrodvpnaAov, 
ayyedov abavatwy éprovviov . . . 
TOAUTpoToY, aiwvAountnyy, 
Aniornp, edatnpa Boay, nyntop’ oveipwr, 
vuKTos OTwmyTHpa, mUANOOKOY, 
Cf, Testa; Rif. 


? Inscription on bust of Hermes in Villa Albani, C. 7. G. 5953: 
Interpres Divom, coeli terraeque meator, 
Sermonem docui mortales, atque palaestram, 
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Sermonis dator atque somniorum, 
Iovis nuntius et precum minister. 

God of the wilds and pastures: | 

* Paus. 9. 22, 2 (Tanagra) Keira: S€ év rot Tpopaxouv r@ iepd ris av- 
Spaxvou ro trddourov' tpapjva Se imd r@ Sevdpw tov “Epyny rovt@ vopifovory. 

* ‘Eppns omndairns, vide Apollo, R. 3 (Themisonion near Laodikeia). 

> “Epps *Emipndcos in Koroneia: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Kopvea mapetyero 
pev €s pynuny ent ths ayopas ‘Epnovd Bapov ’Emiundiov, tov d€ "Avepov. 

® ‘Epuns Kptoddpos. 

a At Tanagra: Paus. 9. 22, 2 ’Es d€ rov ‘Eppov ra iepa tov Te 
Kptodépov kai dy Ipdépaxov kadodor, tov pev és thy émikknow éyovow as 6 
‘Eppns opiow amorpéeyra vdcov Aouwwdn mepi TO Tetxos Kploy TrepLeveyKa@Y, Kal 
émt tovT@ Kddauts €roingey &yakpa ‘Eppot épovta Kpiov emi tev @pav' os 
& dy eivar tov éepnBwv mpoxpiOy ro eidos KaddtoTos, obTos év Tod “Eppod TH 
€OpTH TEpieLowv Ev KUKA® Tov TElxoUS EX@Y Apva eT TOV Gpov. 

b In the Kapydotoy a@doos of Messenia, Apollo, R. 278. 

¢ Dedication of the Pheneatai at Olympia, Paus. 5. 27, 8 ‘Oo d¢ 
‘Eppis 6 tov Kpioyv pépwy vd TH paoydAn Kal €mkeipevos TH Kehady KuvnV Kat 
x'T@va te Kai xAapvda evdeduxas ... trd ’Apxddav ex Beveod Sédorat to Gea. 
’Ovaray Sé tov Aiywytny, civ dé ate KadXcreAnv épyacac Gat héyer TO eri ypappa. 

d Hermes Kpiopépos on coins of Aigina: Head, Ast. Num. p. 334; 
of Corinth, id. p. 340: cf. Paus. 2. 3, 4 (at Corinth) yadxois cabjpevds 
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éeoriv ‘Epyns mapeotnke Sé of kpids, dre ‘Epps padiora Soxet OeGv eshopay kai 
av€ew moipvas. , . Tov O€ év redeTH Myrpos eri “Epun Aeydpevov Kat TO KpLa 
Adyov emirrdpevos ov Aeyo, Cf. coin-type of Marc. Aurelius, Lrzt. AZus, 
Cai., Corinth, p. 77. Hermes, with chlamys and petasos, seated on 
rock holding caduceus and extending right hand over a ram, 

™ Hom. //. 14. 490: 

Yidv BépBavros twodAvpndrov, tTév pa padiara 
‘Eppeias Tpoav epider kai krnow dracce. 

Cf. Hesiod., Theog. 444 (Hekate, R. 1). Hom. Hymn. Herm. 567: 
Tavr’ €xe, Maiddos vid, kai dypavdouvs €dtkas Bods 
immous Tt dudurddeve Kal juidvous Tadaepyovs” 
kal xaporoiot A€ovar Kal apywdovor averor 
kal Kvol Kat pnrowww, doa tpeper evpeia xOav, 
maot & emt mpoBdroow dvdocew Kvdiov “Eppny, 
oiov & eis Aidny rereXeopevoy dyyedov eivat, 
ds t adords mep eov SHoe yepas ovK eAdxtoTov. 

‘Eppys associated with the divinities of vegetation : 

® Aristoph. Dhesmoph. 977 : 

‘Eppnv tre Nopsov avropac 
kat Ilava kal Nopdas didras 
emiyeAdoa mpobvpws 

Tais nperepaior 

xXapevra xopeiats. 

Lb, 295 Evxecbe raiv Cccpoddpo rH Anpntpe kat tH Képy kai tr» TAovro 
kat T) KadXtyeveia kat ty Kovporpéd@ kai t@ “Eppn kat trais Xdpwowy. 

Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 

* Simonides Amorg. Frag. 20 Ovovor Nippas t@ Te Marddos réKa, 
obra yap avdpav aiw (répp’ conj. Bergk) gxovor rommévor. 

1° C. I. A, 2, 1671, inscr. on altar found on south slope of the 
Akropolis, ‘Epyot ’Adpodirns Tavis Nuppav “Ioxdos (? first cent. B.c.); cf. 
1327, 1600. 3.196 ‘“Epyns... Naiddov ovvordwy. Aristid. 2, p. 708 
(Dind.) rov ‘Eppiy os xopnyov det mpocayopevovor Tov Nuppay (vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Thasos). 

™ C. I. G. 4538» (at Caesarea Philippi) Mavi re cat Nvppats Mains 
yovov év0 avébnxev “Eppeiav... 

? Paus. 10. 12, 6 (in the temenos of Apollo Smintheus in the 
Troad) “Eppijs Aidov rerpdyovoy oxjpa’ €& dpiotepas S€ Vdwp re Katepyd- 
Pevoy es Kpnyny Kai Tov Nuppav eote ra ayddpara. Cf. 7. 22, 4 (at Pharai 
in Achaia) ddep iepdy éorw “Eppod vaya pév th my TO dvopa, rovs dé 
ixOds ovdx aipotow é& airijs, avdOnua eivat Tod Geod vopifovres. Vide Geogr. 


Reg. s.v. Arcadia (Pheneos). 
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18 Frankel, Juschr. von Pergamon 183 8:dkropov cicaro Nipdais 
‘Epunv, on statue in the dyopd at Pergamon, which served as a water- 
conduit and a clepsydra. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 

14 With Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite, R. 22, 27, 54, 73%, 94, I10™, 
1191; Geogr. Reg. s.v. Halikarnassos, Cilicia, Egypt, Italy. 

© Kaibel, Zpzgr. 812 (Lesbos) : 

Znvos kat Maias é€ptxvdéos dyAady ‘Epyny 
Evkdprov ornoev Tovd emt putas 
Bdxyav Zwovs vids... 
Cf. Apollo, R. 14, Hermes ’EpipvAXuos. 

Titles referring to the deity of fertility : 

16 “Epps "Axdknta: Hom. /7. 16.185: Od. 24. 10 (cf. Hes. Zheog. 
614 dkaxyra TpounOevs as the friend of man). Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Akakesion (Arcadia); cf. Od. 8. 335 Sarop édwy. 

7 “Epps Epiovmos: Arist. Ran. 1144: 

ov Snr’ éxeivos (‘Eppijs Sdduos) adda tov ’Eptovyioy 
‘Eppnv xOcmov mpocetre, 

Cf. Ht. Mag. 371. 51 "Eptovvos ‘Epyns kai xOdvios kai éprxOdnos. 

Cf. £ph. Arch. 1903, p. 58, leaden tablet found in Attic grave 
inscribed with curse . . . karad@ tovrous Gravras mpos tov ‘Eppyny tov 
XO6viov kai rov dédAcoy Kal Tov KdToxor" Kal Tov eptovmoy Kal ovK dvadlico| circ. 
400 B.C. 

18 “Eppns Barns. 

@ Lucian, Zeus Trag. 42 KuvddAnmoe Badyte Ovover. 


b Paus. 6. 26, 5 (at Kyllene in Elis), vide Aphrodite, R. 344. 
Hippol. Ref haer., p. 108 (Miller) éornxe 5€ dya\para S00 ev TG SapoOpaxav 
dvaxtép@ avOpareav yupvav avo teraupévas exdyr@y Tas xEipas auorépas és 
ovpavoy Kal Tas aioxvvas Gvw é€otpappevas Kabarrep ev KudAnvy TO Tov “Eppod. 

e¢ Artemid. Onezrokr. 1. 45 etSov dé kal ev KvdAnvy yevouevos “Eppov 
dyadpa ovdev adXo 7) aidotov Sednynovpynpevov Ady@ Twi Pvotke. 

d Philostr. Vet. Apoll. 6. 20 (Kayser, 1, p. 234) Atovyotav cai paddod 
kal Tov ev KuAAnvy etdovs. 

e Herod. 2. 51 6pa dv ¢yew Ta aidoia tdyddpata Tod “Eppéw "AOnvaior 
mpator “EAAnvev paOdvres mapa Iehkacyav erouncavro. oi d€ TeAacyot ipdov 
Tiva Néyov Tepl avrov €deEav, Ta ev Toiaw ev Sapobpnikn pvotnpiowwr SedyrAwrat. 

f Head, Hist. Mum. p. 226, Ithyphallic Hermes on coins of Imbros. 


Hermes associated with the lower world and. the tomb, vide 
Demeter, R. 51 (Athymbria in Caria), Demeter 52 (Knidos), Dionysos 
124° (Athens), Demeter 246 (Andania). 
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Hom. Od. 24.1: 
‘Epps dé yuxas KvAAnuos efexadeiro 
avdpav pynotnpev’ exe Se paBdov pera yxepot 
Kadnv xpuceinv, TH Tt avdpov oupata Oédye 
dy eOéder, trois & aire kal tmvwovras ayelpet. 


19 “Epuns XOdvios. 


@ At Athens: vide vol. 3, Hades; Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens; vol. 2, 
Hekate, R.15. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 649 X@dvos 6 “Epps Kal kararBdarns 
mapa ‘Podios kat "A@nvaiors, 

Aesch. Pers, 628: 

AAAG xOdv0t Saipoves dyvol, 
Ty re Kat ‘Epyn, Bacied 7 evéepor, 
. meupat evepbe wuxnv eis Pas. 
Cf. Choeph. 1: “Eppn xOdme marp& éemomrevav kparn, 
b Plataia. Plut. Arzst. 21 (at the feast of Eleutheria) roy radpov 


eis THY mupav opdkas kal KatevEdpevos Aut kal ‘Epuf xOoviw mapakaXei Tovs 
ayaOovs avdpas rovs tmep tis “ENAddos amobavévras ent To Seimvov Kat THY 
aioxouptay. 

¢ Thessaly: grave reliefs with dedications. Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 
I. 348 and 357 ‘Epydov xéoviov (Larissa): 362 (from Krannon, 
beneath relief-figure of Hermes on pedestal) “Epydo x6oviov: 455 
[Lebadeia] Kaibel, Zgzgr. 505 (Trikka) ‘Eppaov x@oviov. 

d “Epps xOdu0s common in the formula of the ‘devotiones’ |[cf. 
R. 17]; e.g. from Pantikapaion, inscribed leaden tablet, Arch. Anzezg. 
1907, Pp. 127 kKaropvacw Nevunvioy .. . map ‘Eppay xOdmov kal ‘Exaray 
xGoviay kat mapa Tdovtava xOdvov kai mapa Aevxobéay yOoviav Kal mapa 
Pepoepdvav xGoviav cai mapa "Aptéwida Srpopaiav. C. LZ, G. 538 (at 
Athens), cf. ‘Epyijs xdroxos 539 “Eppa xdtoxe kdroxos ioOi tovTwy Tay 
évondrwy (Athens). Arcadia, vide vol. 2, Hekate, R. 13°. 

e Diog. Laert. 8. 1, 31 (Pythagoras) rov dé ‘Eppay tapiay elvar ray 
Wouxev kal dia rotro mopméa héyerOar Kai mvAaiov Kal xOdvov, emednmep 
ovTos elomeumet amd Tay TopdTay Tas Wuxas. 

fC. I. G. 3398 (sepulchral inscr. from Smyrna: the dead man 
speaks: his soul goes direct to heaven) tun 8 ek Ais core orp 
aBavarorst Oeoiow | ‘Eppciao Adyors, 6s pw’ ovpavdv iyaye xetpdv | adtixa 
Tiunoas Kal por KA€os egOAdv edewxer, 

ré GE C.L .G. 4284 (Patara in Lykia) rov 8 6 madaorpopiadAakt 
"Apponos elcato Bwpor | adros ere (was 7d yAuxd péyyos épdv* | jpiov dppa 
yévoiro, TOV, ® Maias kAuTé Kodpe ‘Eppeiy, meumois x@pov én’ evoeBewr, 


FARNELL. V F 
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h Cic. De Deor. Nat. 3. 22 Mercurius ... is qui sub terris habetur 
idem Trophonius. Paus. 9. 39, 7 (in the mysteries of Trophonios) 
dvo aides Tay dotay etn Tpia mov kal deka yeyovdtes, ovs ‘Eppas ezovo- 


cg t 4 
pagovow' ovo. Tov KataBalvoyTa eiow oi NovovTES .. . 


1 Cic. De Leg. 2. 26, 65 (law of Solon’s quoted) nec Hermas hos 
quos vocant licebat imponi (sepulcris); cf. Kaibel, Zpzgr. 108. 


Hermes by the gate. 
70 TlvAaios, vide R. 19° Cf. Paus. 4. 33, 3, at Messene "Idvr de 


SD aee a e a 
Thv em Apxadias es MeydAnv wodw é€orw ev rais mda “Eppns téexvns 
~ > coe f \ A a“ \ , , > > Nos 8 ~ €¢ - 
Ths “Arrixns' “A@nvaiwy yap TO oynpa 7d TETpaywvoy eote emt Tois Eppais, 
kat Tapa Tovrev pepabnkacw of ado. Schol. Aristoph. Pax g22 €Oos 
> e a“ a A ~ 
eiyov Eppas tSpvovtes mpd tav Oupdv kat GddNa Twa aydApata wep Tov 
pn Bpadivery tiv avactacw yxvTpais aOdpas idpverOar cai GdAols Tiviv . . . 
Ore prev Tals xUTpas bompia Wav, Gre S€ GAO TL moAuTEA€oTEpoy LepeEtov 


kul ovras iSpvov. Kal mpos Td Oudpevov eheyor Bot WpterOar 7h alyi i mpoBara. 
, 
21 TIpomvaAatos. 


a At Athens: Paus. 1. 22, 8 xara 8€ ri ecodov adtny Abn TH és 
dxpémokw “Eppny, dv TpomvAaov dvopdtovort, Kal Xdpitas S@xpdtny mrowoat 
tov Swppovicxov déyovor. Cf. 9. 35, 3 mapa b€ adrais (rais Xdpior) rederny 
é&yovow és Tovs moddovs amdppynrov. Cf. Hesych. s.v. “Epyns apunros €v ri 
daxporévet, Cf. R. 80. Philochoros Fr. (Harpocrat. s.v. “Eppas 6 mpos rij 
murtdu| . . . Buddxopos ev méurt@ “ArOidos hyo ws of évvéa Apxovres Tais 
gudais dvébecav ‘Epuqv mapa tov muda@va toy ’Arrixdy, Cf, R. 35%; vide 
Apollo, R. 34° (‘Epps én’ Aiyéws mvAats). 

b In Megiste (island near Lykia belonging to Rhodes): C. J. G. 
4301 Swouxdijs ... Sdpyios emicratevoas ev te kactdBw kai emt Tov muUpyou 
Tod év Meyiora ‘Epua mpomvAaio xapiotnpiov® (? leg. S@orkdjs ... Aptos, 
vide Bull, Corr, Hell. 1894, p. 390). 


2 “Epps Tvdvos “Apparevs at Erythrai: Dittenberg. Syllog. 370, 1. 143 
(sale of priesthoods) “Eppot Tudou “Apparéas. 


23 “Epuis Ovpatos at Pergamon: Frankel, Zuschr. v. Pergam. 325 
“Eppqv Oupatov ‘Povdos tepeds rod Ards | etdpvoe Hidaka Tod ve kai pUTopa. 
24 “Epuijs Ipdvaos at Thebes: Apollo, R. 185°, 


25 ‘Epuns Srpopaios Pat Athens: Aristoph. Plu. 1153 mapa rHv Ovpav 
arpodaioy iSpvcacé pe. Cf. Phot. Lex. s.v. “Epps orpopevs* 6 mapa rais 
Oipas iSpupevos, Suidas s.v. Srpopaiov' emavupia éoriv Epyotd mapa 76 
tais Oipas idpicba emi pvdraky Tay GAdowv KrerTav. 


26 “Eouys ’EmOadapitns: Hesych. s.v. “Eppijs év EvBoia. 





ay 
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The God of ways. 

27 “Epuns "Aynrop at Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 7 xeirae dé évros tov 
mepiBdrou (trav Meyddov OcHv) Ocdv roodde Gov dyddpara, Td TeTPaywvov 
mapexopeva oyna, “Epuns te émikAnow Aynrwp Kat “Amdd\dAwv kal *AOnva 
re kat Toceday, ere S€ "HAtos eravupiay €xov S@rnp te elvar Kat “Hpakdjs. 

28 “Epuns “Evddios, “Hyeudvios, vide Apollo, R. 5; cf. Schol. Plat. 
Phaed. 107 C "Eppaov, rd dmpooddkntov Képoos, ard tay év tais ddois TiWepéevav 
dmapxav, ds oi ddoumdpor katecOiovor, ravras S€ r@ ‘Epp adiepoiow as 
dvtt Kal TovT@ évi rav evodioy Gedy. Aristoph, Plus. 1159 adn’ Hyeporov 
(idptoacd€ pe); cf. Schol. 2dzd. xara xpnopdy yyeudmov “Eppiv iSpicavro. 
C. I, A. 2.741, 1. 20 (sacrificial accounts of the Lycurgean period) 
ek tis Ovoias To “Ep to Hyepovio mapa otparnyay. 2. 1207 Srparnyot 
oi emt rov Ilepaa.., Eppet Hyepovio avéOnkay, 

28 & “Epujs ‘“Hyeuov, inscr. from Peiraieus ; Novpepios ’ApéAAtos maida- 
yoyos ‘Eppa ‘Hyeuom, Kekulé, Antzk. Bildw. Theseton no. 227. 

29 “Epps “Odwos: Hesych. s.v, éiderov ‘Eppod. 

80 ‘Epuijs “Emréppuos: Hesych. s.v. ’Emuréppuos' 6 ‘Eppns. Paus. 8. 
34, 6 (on the borders of Megalopolis) 16 “Eppatov, és 6 Meoonviors kat 
MeyadoroNiras eiolvy Gpo.' memoinvrae Se aitéOc Kat “Epyny emt orndn. 
8. 35, 2, on the same frontier near Phaidrias ‘“Eppod dyddpara 
memrointat Kat ‘Hpaxdéovs, Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lampsakos, 

31 “Epuns Tpixépados, Terpaxépados: Hesych. s.v. “Epuns tpixépados* 
"Apioropdyns év Tpupadnte totto &pn , . . mapdcov terpaxedados ‘Epuijs 
ev TH Tpidd@ Tov Kepapeckod iSputo, Phot. s.v. “Epuns terpaxepados’ €v Kepa- 
pek@® Tehecapyidou eépyov. Harpocrat. s.v. Tpixépados* “Ioaios €v TO mpos 
Evkreidny “ pixpdv 8 dvw rod rpixeddov mapa tiv ‘Eoriay 6d6v” rd mARpés 
€oTt Tov tpikepddov ‘Eppod, tovroy dé dyou Pidsyopos ev y’ Evxdecidyv 
dvaGeiva *AyxtAnor, Babr. 48 ev 686 tis ‘Epps rerpdywvos eciornxet, 
AiGov & im’ aire capos jv. 

°2 Hom. Od. mr. 471 Sn timép modus, 60 & "Eppatos Addos eariv. 
Schol. 2}. ‘Epyijs mparos éxadnpe tas ddovs . . . Ta onpela TOV ‘Popaiav 
puriov ‘“Eppaiovs Addhouvs Kadodar, ev kai tos avOpwmrovs axps Tod viv 
els Tiuny Eppovd xara tas ddovs, dia TO Tov Oedy eivar TovTov Kabnyepova 
Kal emitporov tov exdnuovvtway, swpovs Toeiv idwv Kai Siayovras mpoo- 
Barre AiPovs Kai TovTovs Kadeivy ‘Eppaiovs Adpovs. Cf. Xanthus, Frag. 
9: Miiller, Prag. Hist. 1, p. 38. Cf. Cornutus 16, p. 24 (Lang) 
mpooowpevovor Sé€ tovs Aiovs Tois “Eppais éxdorov tév mapidyrev eva Twa 
avtois mpooriOévros. Strab. p. 343 in Triphylia ocvyva d€ Kai ‘Eppaia ev 
tais dois, Iloveidia emt rats axrais. 

Hermes the Messenger and Herald. 

8 “Eppijs Etdyyedos: Ath, With. 1901, p. 221, inscr. from Paros, first 
century B.C. Geois Meyddous kai “Eppet EtayyéAm Evdnuos, Hesych. s.v. 

F 2 
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Evddyyedos’ 6‘Epyjs. Aesch. Choeph. 124 knpv§ peyote tv dye Te kal kara | 
ui e a , ‘ > ‘ ‘ te ay , 4 2-4 
cpn€ov “Epp xOdve, xnpvéas euol rods yns evepbe Saivovas Kdvew euas | 
evyas. Plat. Laws, 941 A “Edy as mpecBeurns tis 7 knpvé xarayevdd- 
pevos THs TOAEws TrapampedBevnrar mpds Tia TOAW... ypapal Kara ToUTwY 
” c ¢ A \ A > , a > , \ , > , 
€oTrwy ws “Eppod cat Aids dyyeNias kai emirates mapa vowov aveBnodyrar, 
Diod. Sic. 5. 75 ré & “Epya mpocamrovar tas év Tois trodeuois ywomevas 
emixnpukeias kal deadXayas Kat omovdds, Kal TO TovT@Y GiGONMOY KNpUKELOY, 
© ope cimbact of mepl Ty ToLovT@Y- TOvs Adyous TroLovpevor Kal Sta TOUTOV 
TUyxdvovtes mapa Tois modeulois dodadeias’ Obey 57 Kat Kowdy ‘Epyny 
eovouar bat. 

Hermes in relation to the médus and civil culture, 

34 “Epuns Avéidnuos: Hesych. s.v. Adgidnuos’ ‘Epps emi ris iSpvcews. 

5 “Epuns Ayopaios : Pollux, 7.15 rovrwy dé kai Geoi idvot, 6 éutodatos 
‘Epps kal 6 dyopaios* kat €umd\w Avookovpe €v “Hpwow ’Apiotopavns. Diod. 
Sic. 5. 75 pact & adrov kai pérpa kat oraGua Kai ta Oia THs eyrropias Kepdy 

a“ > a \ A , A ~ ELA , 
Mp@rov emivoncat Kat TO AdOpa ta Tov GddA@v oderepiferba, 


@ At Thebes: vide Apollo, R. gt. 
b Athens: Paus. 1. 15, I lovou. b€ mpds tiv oroay jy Tlowkidnv 


dvouatovaw amd tay ypapav, eoriv ‘Epuins xadkovs kadovpevos *Ayopaios Kal 
mvAn mAnoiov. Lucian, /up. Trag. 33 6 xadkods, 6 evypappos Kal edzrepi- 
ypamros, 6 apxatos THv avddeow Ths Kouns ; paddov O€ 6 ods, & ‘Epun, adeApds 
€otw, 6 dyopaios, 6 mapa thy Tlokidny, Schol. Aristoph. Zgu. 297 év 
wéon TH ayopa tOpurar ‘Eppod ayopaiov ayadua. Hesych. s.v. ’Ayopaios* 
‘Eppns ovtrws édéyero dyrws, kat apidputo KeBpidos apEavros, ws paprupet 
Diddyopos év rpir». Harpokrat. s.v. mpos rh mudide ‘Epis’ Biddyopos 
év tn € ‘’AOnvaiov’ now apgapevav retxyicew tov Tlespaa of 6’ apyxovres 
totrov avabéytes eméypapav 
’"ApEapevoe mpa@ror Terxifew oid dveOnKay 
Bovdns kai Snuov Sdypact wrecOdpevor, 

Harpokrat. s.v. ‘Eppat’ MevexAjs 7) KadXiorpatos é€v tO rept ’AOnvaiwy 
ypape ‘dmd yap ths Tlokidns kai ths tov BaoiWéws croas ciciv ot ‘Eppai 
kadovpevor’ dia yap Td TmoAddods KeioOa Kal id idiardv Kal dpxydvT@y TavTny 
THY tmpoonyopiay eciAnhevac ovpBéBnkev’ .. . Gre Se e€xadovvTd Twes kal. 
‘Immapxetot ‘Eppat amo ‘“Immapxov tov eowrrpdrou, etpnrar ev te TH apxaia 
kopodia Kat mapa Iddrov év té ‘Inndpyo. Plut. Dec. Or. Vit. p. 844 B 
KadAtotpdrou . . . pytopos Sokipou Kal immapynoartos Kal avabevros Tov Bawov 
T® ‘Eppy te ’Ayopaio (from Hegesias of Magnesia). Demosth. Zz 
Leptin. § 112 rap jpivé mt rev mpoydvav nr’ ayd&? cipyaopevor Tes. « . 
dyannt@s emypauparos ev tois “Eppais éruxor, 


¢ Sikyon: Paus. 2. 9, 8 ’Evravéu (in the Agora) “Hpaxdjs xaAxois 
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c ~ 
éoti* Avounmos éroinoey avtovy Sukv@vios. Kat mAnoiov “Eppns €ornkev 
*Ayopaios. Sparta, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

d Pharai in Achaia: Paus, 7. 22, 2 ‘Eppotv ev péon th ayopa Aidov 
merroinpevoy dyahpa, €xwv xal yévera’ éotykas b€ mpds airy TH yn TmapéxeTar 
pev TO TeTPAayovoy oxHpa, peyeOer SE Eat ov peyas. kal aiT@ Kal émiypaypa 
as > - b aie | , , “ ‘ \ > Cal A 
ereotiv, avabeivat avTo Meconuov Sysvdov. Kkadeirar pev On Ayopaios, mapa 

A > cal \ , 4 6 \ A “a > , ¢ , U 
d€ ait@ kal ypnotnptov Kabeotynke. Keira d€ mpd Tov aydAparos Eotia Aiou 

1 avtn, poriBdm dé mpds thy éoriav mpooéxovrar AVxVOL xadkol. adiKdpevos 
kal adry, poniBdp S€ mpds Thy éoriav mpooex xXvoL XaAkol, rn 
ovv mept éorépay 6 TO Ged xpwpevos ALBavwrdov emi Tis éorias Ovyia, Kal 
€umdnoas tovs Avxvous édaiov kai eEawas TiOnow emi Tov Bwopoy tod ayad- 


patos ev Seid vouicpa émixya@piov, kadetrar dé yadkovs TO vopicpa, Kal epwra 





mpos TO ovs Tov Oedy Sroidy te Kal ExdoT@ TO EpatTnua €oTe Td amd ToUTOV 
S€ dmeow ex ths ayopas éemippakdpevos ta Sra. mpoehOay Se €s Td EkTOs 
Tas xElpas dméoyxev ATO TOV OTwY, Kal HoTWos Gy éemakovon Porns, pavTevpa 
yyeirat. Towavtn kat Aiyumtiows érépa rept tov ”Amibos TO iepdy pavteia Kabe- 
atnkev, Cf. Apollod. 3. 10, 2 didackerar (6 “Eppijs td tod *Anéddavos) 
: thy Sia Tov Wypev partixny. Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Pitana (Asia Minor 
coast). 


© Sikinos: [dedication] C. Z. G. add. 24474 dyopavopnoas “Eppj. 





f Imbros: C. J. G. 2156 xnpuxie| dOavdrwy ‘Eppa ornoap p’ dyopata, | 
gol per, dva&, Sapov kécpov & avroior riOevres | abroxaciyynro aides marpds 
e& “Ayacinmov, 

€¢ Olbia: C. /. G. 2078 (inscr. found at Odessa probably from 
Olbia) of dyopavépor . . . dvéOnxav “Epph "Ayopaim Neikny dapyvpay vrép 
THs TOAEwWS Kal THS aUTO@Y vyveias (Roman period). 

h Pergamon: Frankel, Juschr.v. Pergam. 243 eee ‘Eppei. 
i: 244. 

i Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy//. 370, 1. 92 (sale of priesthood) ‘Eppod 
Ayopaiov, 

k Aphrodisias in Caria: C. 7. G. 2770 4 BovAy Kai 6 Sjpos éreiunoav 
. . . Modooody . . . yevdouevoy iepéa “Eppod ’Ayopaiov maida thy Ackiay. 

*6 Dedication of the magistrates at Peparethos (? fourth century B.c.) : 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 3, p. 184 ap&avtes eu mpuraveio avéOnxav “Eppei, 
Korkyra: C. 7. G. 1880 ‘A mods Mdpxov Kadrovpmoyv ... Tov mdatpwva 
Kal evepyetny, ‘Eppua, ‘HpakXei. 

*” Hermes the city-founder: Steph. Byz. s.v. “Eppotmodts . . . &v Ko 
Th vhow Kai év ’Apxadia, At Amasia in Pontos: legend on coin of 


Septimius Severus ‘Eppis xricas tiv wéAw, Head, Avs. Num. p. 424. 


°8 “Epuijs ’Emuroduatos at Rhodes: Hesych. s.v. ‘Eppis ev ‘Pddo, os 


Tépyav ioropei. 
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Hermes the God of gain and luck. 
39 “Epuis Kepddéos (? cult-title): Lucian, 77m. 41 Zed repdorie kai Pidor 
KopvBavres kat “Epun xepdde, mébev tooodroy xpvoiov; Alciphr. 3. 47 
“Epun Kepdae Kat adekikaxe ‘Hpakdes, ameraOqy. Plut. De Trangu. An. 
p. 472 B raév Oedv Gddos arAnv éexov Svvapwy, 6 pev evvadsos, 6 Se pavTGos, 
6 dé kepddos erovopatera. Cf. Athena, R. 65. 
4° “Eppijs Saxopdpos(?) at Kyzikos: Ath. MUitth. 10, p. 208—on 
marble pitcher with figure of Hermes with caduceus and purse—inscr. 
[‘Epun|s Saxolpédpos|: ? early Roman period. 
41 “Epouns Adduos at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 1 “Idvray dé és TledAnvny 
dyadpa €or ‘Eppov kara thy oddv, emikhknow pev Addios, edxas b€ avOporey 
€roumos Tedeoar’ oxnua Se ai’r@ reTpdywvoy, yeverd re Exet Kal emi TH Kepary 
midov eipyacnevov. Cf, R. 1. 884. 
2 “Epuis Aikaos(?) at Argos: Kaibel, Zpzgr. 814. 
8 “Epuns Iewvivous (?) at Knidos: Newton, Halicarn. Inscr. no. 30, 
Pl]. XC [Ae|riova 6 marnp . .. Kal ) patnp Tetowor. 
“4 ‘Eppis YiOvptorns at Athens: vide Aphrodite, R. 11g (cf. Eustath. 
Od. 5. 8). 
? ‘Epujs Toxav: vide R. 80. 
2? ‘Eppijs Xappodpov: Hesych. s.v. 6 ‘Eppis. 
Hermes associated with the Palaistra, 
*© Cornutus 16: 60ev kai thy “Yylevav aire cuvexicar. 
48 “Epuns Ayovos at Sparta: C. J. G. 1421 (dedication of successful 
athlete) Atookovpors Swrijpor Kai “Eppa ’Ayovig. 
7 “Epis "Evayevios. 
@ At Athens: C.l. A. 2. 1181 “Epyy "Evaywvio Avroobevidns . . 
aveOnke yupvacvapxnoas Kexponidic puvdq (338/7 B.c.). Cf. Aristoph. 
Plut. 1161 : 
evay@vios Toivuy EToual, Kal Ti er Epeis; 
Tlkovr@ yap €or todto cuppoperaroy 
TrOlety Gy@vas MovglKOUS Kal ‘yupVeKoUs. 

At Eleusis, vide Demeter-Persephone, R. 176. 

b Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 9 tas eaddou Se tas és Td oradidy eiow 
eyyurara Bwpol dvo. Tov pév a’tav “Eppod Kadovow ’Evayeviov, tov dé érepov 
Karpov. 

¢ Lesbos (Mitylene): C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 2. 96 orepavabevres 
td tas BdAdas Kal TO Sduw aveOnkay Td ayadpya kal tais e&edpais "Epua 
’Evayovio (? early third century B.c.). 

d ?At Sagalassa in Pisidia: C. ZG. 4377 (inscr. in honour of 
a citizen who had given successful gladiatorial shows) 7@ pera kdewor 
"Apynv evayouds ett Kai “Epps | Neikny ropotvev avdpacw dbdodpdpas. 
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Dedications to the God of the palaistra. | 

© Boeotia: Orchomenos: C./. G. Sept. 3218 tov éavtav yupvaciapyov 
of ek Tod yupvaciov “Ep kal Muviva, 

® Thisbe: C.Z. G. Seps. 1. 2235 yupvacrapxnoas ex trav idiov aveOnkev 
THY oToav Kat Thy eloodoy’ Kal Tas Ovpas “Epy ‘Hpaxdet kal ri mode. 

5° Lokris, C. Z. G. Sep. 3. 285, from Opous, rév yupvaciapyov ‘Epun 
“HpakXet. 

°° a Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 23, p. 571 yupvaovapynoas |‘Eppelé kat 
‘Hpak\et, 

*! Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 7) érépa tév orody (amd Tay muA@Y és Tov 
Kepaperkov) €xet yupvdotov “Eppod kadovpevov. Dedications of epheboi to 
Hermes, C. /. G. 1224-1226. 

® Sparta: Pind. Vem. to. 51 

émet (of Atéoxovpor) 

evpuxdpov tapiar Smdaptas ayover 

potpay “Epua cai otv “Hpakdet dcémovte Oadecay, 
pada pev avdpdv Oixaiwy mrepixaddpevot. 

*8 Las in Laconia: Paus. 3. 24, 7 mpos TH Kpyvyn yuprdowoy (éori): 
‘Eppod 6€ Eotnkey Gyadpa apxaiov. 

5 Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 “‘Hpaxdéous S€ kowds kal “Eppov mpos ro 
oradi@ vads pev ovKere Hv, povos Sé adior Bwpos édeirero, 

> Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 6 €v 76 yupvacio rd dyadpa Tod ‘Eppod dumeyo- 
MEv@ pev Eotkev iudrov, Katadryet O€ ovK és 1ddas, GAN’ €s TO Terpdya@voy oyNpa, 

© Messene: Paus. 4. 32, 1 ra 6€ dyd\pata Ta ev TO yupvacio 
moupara eat avdpav Alyuntiov, ‘Epps te kal “Hpakdijs Kat Onoeds, 
Tovrous pev O71 Tois macw “EdAnoe kal dn Tov BapBapwv moddois mepi Te 
yupvdagia kat ev madaiotpas Kabeornkev exe ev Tipip. 

** Dyme in Achaia: Bull. Corr. Hell. 4. 521 Avxos Avxov yupva- 
cuapxnoas “Eppa kai “Hpakdei. 

5 Kythera: Cauer, Delect. 2. 29 ’Ovacirodis yupvaotapynoas To 
muplaTnptovy Kat TO KOvicpa ‘Eppa. 

* Tenos: Kaibel, Zgzgr. 948 “Eppa kat “Hpakdei. ras pedéras avOnua 
Sudxropov Oa pe Kedvoi | Oevro madaorpitav mOéwv vdaka | ovver’ eya 
mwurara Kat dyAadv 7c Kécpov | Saka kal ek popou wavrobev eipvoduny. 

° Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 264 Maciwv “Hpakdeidov ’A@nvaios, 
eq@nBevav, €k tis Nixnpdtov Kat Nixnpdrov ’AdeEavdpéwy madaiotpas, . . 
"AréAA@N, ‘Eppei, Hpakdei. 

* Keos (Iulis): C. Z. G. add. 2367 &% 4 yupvaciapynoas “Ep. 

&@ Paros: C. J. G. 2386: same formula. 

88 Siphnos: C. Z. G. 2423, mutilated inscr. containing resolu- 
tion of of ddeupdéuevoe in honour probably of the yupvaciapxos, and 
mentioning sacrifice to Hermes. 
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6 Melos: C. LZ. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 1091 Baxxwos Satiov imo- 
yupvactapynoas tay re e&éSpav kal 7d dyadpa “Eppa “Hpakdei (found above 
the grotto of Aphrodite of Melos). 

® Thera: C. Ll. G. lus. Mar. Aeg. 3.392 Mnvédidos . . . broyupvacrap- 
xv ‘Eppa (? third century B.c.), 339 6 tepeds TiBepiov Kaicapos kai 
yupvaciapxos ’AywuKparns xal 6 troyupvaciapxos avéypayray rods epnBev- 
gavtas én aitay ... Eppa xat ‘“Hpakdei. Cf. 390, 391 (dedications 
from the palaistra there), 331 decree of of ddecpduevoe mentioning rovs 
7 “Eppa kat “Hpakdei trép tod Baowdéws riOeyévovs yupwixods dyavas 


(Ptolemaic period). 


6 Amorgos: JZuseo ttaliano di antichita classica 1885, p. 231, no. 7 


6 yupvaciapxos .. . kal 6 troyupvaciapxos ... Kai of EpnBor... “Eppa ‘Hpakndel. 

Astypalaia: C.l.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 193 Mevéotparos... 
maidovonnoas umép tas tav taidwy evdra€ias “Eppa kai “Hpakdet (? first 
century B.C.). 

6& Samos: ull. Corr. Hell. 5, p. 482, dedication to Ptolemy 
(? Philopator), Hermes, Herakles, by victorious athletes. 

° Nisyros: C. Z. G. lus. Mar. Aeg. 3. 90, dedication of (6 Seiva) 
kai Td cuvvapiotiov “Epua (third century B. c.). 

70 Nymphaion in Bithynia: C. /. G. 3799 yupvaciapynoas “Epp. 

71 Olbia: Latyschev. 4. 459 (third century B.c.) Nixddpopos Avoyvoiou 
yupvactapxnoas .. . Avovicvov “Epp kat “HpakXel. 

71 a Byzantion: C. J. G. 2034 ‘OdAvpmiodapos Bevdidadpov crepavwleis 
7a Napnad Tov av7jBov Ta Boordpia 76 GOAov “Eppa Kat “Hpakdei. 

7 Sestos: Dittenb. Sy//. 246 (decree of BovdAyn and djpos, latter part 
of second century B.c.), ]. 62 eiceAOay els tiv dpxnv TH voupnvia ouveré- 
heoey pev Ovolas TH Te “Eppet kal t@ “Hpakdet trois Kabidpupévois ev ra 
yupvacig Gevis tmép ths tov Snuov Kal THs Tay véwr Gwtnpias. |. 78 
ouverérecer S€ Kai dyGva TH “Eppet kal TS “Hpakdei év rd “YrepBeperaio. 

Pergamon: Ath. Milth. 1899, p. 169 Mevéyayos yupvactapyay 
‘Eppet kat “Hpaxdet tmép tis tod mAndovs cernpias. Cf. Frankel, 
Luschr. v. Pergam. 9. 323. 

™% Teos: C. Jl. G. 3059, fines for violating rules concerning the 
games and the military training rd peéev juov eorw ths médews, fepov 
‘Eppov kat “Hpakdéovs kai Movoar, 

© Alexandreia: (?) C.Z. G. 4682 of rod x¢ €rous péAdakes (P= en Bor) 
. «+ Eppet ‘HpaxXei. 

% ‘Tauromenion : C./. G. 5648 dedication “Epua ‘Hpaxdet from the 
base (?) of a composite statue of the two (cf. Cic. ad A/fic. 1. 10 signa 
nostra et Hermeraclas). Metaponton: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
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@ Athenae. 5614 (from Zeno): dru S€ kai of rovrov mpeoBurepor Kata 
pirocopiay ceuvdy twa tov ”Epwra Kai mavtos aicypov kexwpiopevov decay 
Ojdov €k Tod KaTa yupvdowa adtov auyidpicba “Eppj kai “Hpakdet, TO pev 
Adyou To O€ GAkijs mpoeotort. Anth. Pal. 6. 100 dedication of the Aapmds 
to Hermes by the victor in a Lampadephoria. 

8 “Epuns Ipduaxos, R. 6: Paus. 9. 22, 2 rov dé “Epyny Aéyouar Tov 
IIpduayov ’Eperpieav vavow e& EvBoias és tiv Tavaypaiay oxdvtwv Tovs Te 
epnBous eayayeiy emt thv paxny, kal airov dre €pyBov ordeyyids auvvdpevov 
padtora epyacacba Tay EvBoewv tpomny. Cf. R. 28. 

79 “Epuns Sornp at Amorgus: AZ¢h, Mitth. 1, p. 332 “Eppéw tepov Swrnpos 
(? fourth century B.c.), 

Hermes associated with the arts (vide Zeus, R. 38 4, Dionysos 104 f). 

80 “Epps Tixov: Arh. Mitth. 1894, p. 54, a choragic monument 
found near Magnesia on the Maeander showing Hermes carved in 
relief between the legs of marble tripod with inscr. : 


‘Eppns eipt Toxov, ek Xadkidos obtos ékeivos, 


> , , > > , , ~ td 
Avtidoxés p emoinoe TroXiras mace xopnydv. 


Cf. Clem. Alex. Prosrept. p. 81 ti yap jyeiobe, & avOpwra, tov Tupdva 
(corr. Tvxe@va) ‘Epp kat tov ’Avdoxidov kai tov ’Apinroyv, 7) marti te Sydov 
Ore diOous, @omep kal tov ‘Epyav ; Diod. Sic. 4. 6 rodrov [Mpiaror] b€ rév 
Gedy ties pev “1OvpadrdAov dvopdtovor twes Se Tiywva. Strab. 587-8 
amedeixOn S€ Oeds obdros |Tpiaros| bd trav vewrépwr’ ovdé yap ‘Halodos oide 
IIpiarrov’ dad’ €ouke Tois “AttiKxots *OpOdrn kai Kouoddo kal Tiyou Kal Tots 
towovrors. Hesych. s.v. Toxav' gio dé tov “Eppa, addor Se roy wept thy 
"Adpodirny. Anth. Pal. 9. 334: 
Kaye roy ev optxpois ddiyov bedy iy éemBaons 
edkaipos, Tevén’ pry peyddov dé yAixou' 
as & ye Snuoyépwy Sivata Oeds avdpi meveorn 
SwpetaOar, Tovtmy Kipis cius Toya, 

1 Plut. De Audiend. p. 44 E "Adda kai tov “Eppa tais Xapiow oi 
Tadao cvykabidpvaay, ws padiora Tov Adyou Td Kexapiopéevoy Kal mpoodires 
drarovvros. Cf. R. 74 and Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea (Arcadia): vide 
Apollo, R. 228, 230 (Megalopolis). 

8 a Paus, g. 30, I "Amé\A@p xadkois eorw ev ‘EXk@ve kal “Eppijs paydpevor 
mept THs AUpas. 

b 2.19, 6 (in the temple of Aphrodite at Argos) ‘Eppuijs és dvpas 
Toinaw xXEA@vNY NPKaS. 

88 Stobae. wa’ 17 (Meineke, vol. 3, p. 113) eds fv tus @s aGAnbads 6 


c 


katadetEas tiv Scadextixyy . . . ws pev A€yovol tives, 6 Adytos ‘Eppijs, 
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6 hepwv ev taiy xepoitv Td ovvOnua adtns, Tav eis GAANAOUS amroBAerdvT@r 
Spaxdvray (from Iamblichus). 

* Aristid. vol. 2, p. 398 (Dind.) mepi Anpoodévous, ov eye dainy av 
‘Eppod twos Aoylov timov eis dvOpamovs Kate Geir, 


Ritual and Festivals (vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Crete). 


© Animal sacrifice. 
a Goat at Eleusis, vide Demeter, R. 176. 
b Lambs, kids; Homeric period, R. 41. 
e Swine-sacrifice; Hom. Od. 14. 422: 
"AAN’ 6 y amapxdpevos Keadjs tpixas ev mupt Bdaddev 


> , cy \ > , al ce 
apy.ddovros tds, Kal emevxeto mac Oeoicr, 


434 kal Ta pev énraxa mavta dieporpato Saito" 
Ty pev tay vupdnot Kat Epph, Mavddos viet, 

? Swine in Attic sacrifice: Aristoph. Pax 386. Boar at Pheneos, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. 

d Ram at Andania, vide Demeter, R. 246. Cf. ritual of Hermes 
Kpiodédpos, R. 6. 

¢ Bull, Akraiphiai: C. 2. G. Sep. 1, 2712 (decree in honour of 
citizen) ¢Onxe dé xal rH €optH tavpobvtncas “Eppet kal “‘HpakXet kat Trois 


ZeBacrois ayava omAurikoy. 


Other animals: f Mitylene: C. 7. G. lus. Mar. Aeg. 2. 73 (vide 
Aphrodite, R. 73%), sacrifice to Hermes on altar of Aphrodite 
Peitho—6vérw ... lepniov orte Ke Behn Kal epoev Kal Ondrv, may yxolpo? 
(probable emendation) kai épuéa drtwa Ke Ody. 

Schol. Aristoph. Plu/. 1111 7 yAéooa ray dWopevav tO “Eppa S€éSorat. 


KadXiorpatos tay Ovopevay gbynoi tas yA@ooas Tos Knpv&w arovenerOat. 


Cf. R. 88°. 
& ? Phallic element in ritual, vide R. 18. 
8° Wine-libations with water: Aristoph. P/w/. 1133: 
~oysor O€ KvALKOS tooy tom Kekpaperns. 
Schol. zd2d. (nretrar Sia ri trois pev Ado Oeois Sidorat akparos omovdn, 
r@ d€ “Eppy Kexpapern. 
&™ Cereal sacrifice, vide R. 20. Apollo, R. 216. 


* On the fourth day of the month, Schol. Aristoph. Pit. 1126 
oot makodyros Tod “vy rerpads memeppevov. Cf. Apollo, R. 236. 
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b Anth, Pal. 9. 72: 
Evxodos ‘Eppeias, ® motpméves, ev d€ yadaxre 
xaipov kal Spviva orevdduevos pédere’ 
"ANN’ odx “Hpakdens’ €va b€ kridov 4 maxdv apva 
airtel, Kal mavrws év Ovos €kdéyerat. 
"ANAG AvKous elpyer, Ti Sé Td MrEov, ci TO HudaxGev 
ddAvrat ere AUKoLs €16 rd Tod vdakos. 
© Telecl. Frag. Sreppoi 4 (Meinek. 2, p. 370) & déoro6’ ‘Eppy, 
kanre tov OvAnuarov. Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 1040 OvAnpara ra rois 
Geois emOudueva adguira, érippaiverac S€ olvm kai €daiw. Hesych. s.v. 
‘Eppns méuparos eidos Knpukoeides. 
°° Chthonian ritual, 
® Schol. Aristoph. Plt. 1111 9 Tv Karapwpever am airod  apx7: 
sacrifice to Hermes after funerals at Argos, vide Apollo, R. 273»: 
Hermes associated with hero-cult at Plataia, R. 19 >: at Athens, 
vide Dionysos, R. 124°: ? with Hekate at Methydrion in Arcadia, 
vide vol. 3 Hekate, R. 13¢: human sacrifice at Tanagra, Tzetz. 
Lykophr. 680 mapa Bowwrois ‘“Eppijs evkds Tiara’ modepovpevor ‘yap 
Tavaypaio. tro “Epetpiewy eodayiacay maida Kal képnyv Kata xpnopov Kavrevdev 
iSpvoavro Aevkdy “Eppa. 
b Nightly libations to Hermes: Hom. Od. 7. 136: 
etpe Sé€ Bainkwv jynropas 7bé pedovras 
orévOovras Serdecow etokdr@ apyecpdvrn, 
@ mupdra omevdeckoy, Ore pyncaiato KoiTov. 
¢ Longus Pasvor. 4. 34 os & dn vdé Hv kai emémdnoro 6 Kparnp && 
ob omévdovow “Epp. Pollux 6. 100 “Eppijs, 7 reAevraia moors. Athenae. 
p. 16 (in the Homeric period) éorevdov S€ amd ray Seirvay avadvovres 
kai tas orovdas erowodvto “Epp Kal ody os vorepov Aui Tedeiw* Soxet yap 
‘Eppis Urvev mpoorarns eivar, omévSovor & atta kai emi rais yAdooas &k 
Tov Oeimvmy amovTes. 
Offerings to the Way-God, R. 28; cf. 32. 
a Plut. Quaest. Graec. 55 Aut ri rots Sapios, Grav To ‘Epuh TH Xapiddry 
Ovovor, Kerrew eheirar TH Bovdopevm Kal Nwroduteiv ; 
Festivals. 
= Ta "Eppata, 
a 2?At Tanagra: C. /. A. 2.1217 (referring to victory of Demetrios 
Phalereus) ra "Eppaca dppare, 
b Athens: C.Z. A. 2.1223 Aapumads vuxnoas “Eppaa (? third century 
B.C). Cf. Ath. Mitth., 1883, p. 226. Aeschin. «. Tepapx. § 10 dpxnv 
iris €oTal H ToUT@Y emipeAnTopern, Kal Tepl maidaywyav emtipedelas Kat Tept 


Movoeior ev tots didackadelors Kal wept ‘“Eppaiwy ev tats madatiorpas. 
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ce PAt Salamis: [decree of the BovAy at Salamis in honour of a 
citizen of the Peiraieus] C./.A. 2. 594 émewdy Oeddoros xetporovnbeis 
yupvactapyos . . . cuvetédecey S€ kai Ta “Eppa (Circ. 127 B.C.). 

d Arcadia, Pheneos: Paus. 8. 14, 10 Oe@v S€ tynaowv “Eppny Peveara 
pddiota Kal dyava ayovow “Eppaia, kal vads é€orw “Eppov odict kat ayadpa 
Aidov' todro éroincey dyvnp ’AOnvaios Evyeip EvBovdidov. dmiabev S€ éore 
Tov vaod rtados Mupridov' tovrov ‘Eppov maida eivac Mupridov déyovow 
"EAAnves. . . . Kal vixrwp Kata eros évayifovow ait@. Cf. Demeter, 
R. 149 >. 

e Achaia, Pellene: Schol. Pind. O2. 7. 156 redetrat pev ev TledAnvy tis 
"Axalas dyav 6 Kadovpevos Oco€ema, twes dé kai ra “Eppata, 76 S€ GONOv €ore 
xAaiva. 

f Crete: Athenae. 639 B ’Ev Kpnrn yotv ri tev ‘Eppaiwy éopty rd Gporov 
ylyverar, &s pynow Kapvotios ev icropikois Uropynpaciv, evwoxoupevoy yap TOY 
oiker@y of Seomdtar dmnperovor mpos Tas Staxovias. 

& Sestos, R. 72. 

a eos 4Cy 2. G. 2007. 

i Pergamon: Frankel, Juschr. v. Pergam. 256 (decree of the boulé 
and demos to erect a statue of the dpyrepevs in the temple of Hermes) 
mpooravra Eppaiwy tov atedavirov ayavos Kahas. 

k Syracuse: Schol. Plat. Lys. 2064 "Eppaa.. . Aéyerar S€ Kal mraidor 
oUT@s aya Tapa Suvpakocios, ds pnow Acoyenavds, 
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The Euxine and Thrace. 
Pantikapaion, 19° Olbia, R. 358, 71. Trapezus: Arr. Perzpl. 2 


merroinrat 6 vews idov TeTpay@vouv ov davdws* dAAa TO Tov ‘Eppod ayadpa 
ore TOU vew adv €or ovre ad’rov tov xwpiov. Nymphaion, on the 
coast of Bithynia, 70. Lysimacheia: Head, Ast. Num. p. 224, 
Hermes on coins of third century s.c.; cf. Plin. 2. A eggs 
(Polyclitus fecit) Mercurium qui fuit Lysimacheae. Herod. 5. 7 oi 
dé Baortées adray |[Opnikor|, rapeE Tv GAdov ToAMTEwv, oéBovrar ‘Eppiy 
pddtora OeGv Kal duvvovor podvoy tTovTov kat éyovot yeyovevar amd ‘“Eppéw 
éwurovs. Byzantion, 71. On the Thracian Bosporos (European shore) 
vo ‘Eppaiov: Polyb. 4. 43. Sestos 72. Head, Hist. Num. p. 225: 
coin-type circ. 350 Demeter seated on cippus holding ear of corn, 
in front a phallic term. 
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Abdera: inscr. found in the Peiraieus (fifth century s.c.), Kirchhoff, 
Studien, 4, p. 15: , 
TvOav “Eph ayakp’ “Eppoorparov *ABSdnpirns 
€orno €4 modAds Onodpevos médias 
Evppev eferoina’ ov« adars Tdpuos. 

[Hermes on coins of following Thracian cities, vide Br7t. Mus. Cat, 
‘Thrace. Abdera, pp. 71 75, 230°, Ainos, p. 77, Head, Asi, 
Num. p. 214, ‘terminal figure of Hermes standing on a throne.’ 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thrace, p. 81, Hermes on throne with purse and 
caduceus (B. c. 300-200). Anchialos, p. 84; Byzantion, p. 97; Coela, 
p. 191; Deultum, p. 112; Hadrianopolis, p. 120; Marcianopolis, p. 32; 
Nikopolis, p. 42; Pantalea, p. 145; Philippopolis, p. 164; Serdike, 
p.-172; Tomi, p. 59; Trajanopolis, p. 178. ] 

Macedonia: Thessalonike, Brzt. Mus. Cat. ‘Macedonia, p. 109. 
Skione, 7d. p. 131, coin-type 400-350 B.c., head of Hermes with 
petasos, 

Thessaly, 19 ¢: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 1415 76 ‘Eppaiov mentioned 


in decree of the Aetolians delimiting the frontiers of Melitaia in 
Phthiotis. 


Phokis: Elateia, vide Poseidon, Geogr. Reg. s.v. (Hermes mentioned 
in enfranchisement-contract). 

Lokris Opuntia, 50, vide Dionysos, R. 104. Coins of Skarpheia, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Central Greece, p. 11, Delphi, 50%, Relief of Hermes 
Kpiopépos, found in Lokris with petasos and caduceus, vide Vezries, 
figures criophores, p. 12, no. 35. 


Korkyra, 36. Ithaka,85%. ? Zakynstos, Brz/, Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelopon- 
nesus, Pp. 102, NO. gO, 

Boeotia: Akraiphiai, 85; Helikon, 822; Koroneia, 5; Korseia, 
Paus. 9. 24, 5 modopd ere Kopoeia, vro b€ avt@ devdpwy adoos ovx TpEpov" 
mpivo. TO moAV eiow, ‘Epyov b€ dyaAdpua ov peya év tralOpm tov adcous 
éornxe. Lebadeia, 19h, Mykalessos: Thuc. 7. 29 mpds 7 ‘Eppaio 
nvdicaro (dméxer 5€ THs Muxadnoood éxkaideka pddiora oradiovs). Orcho- 
menos 48. Plataia, 19>. Tanagra, 3, 6%, 78, 88,898. Paus. g. 20, 
3 €v Tavaypa dpos Knpixioy, évOa ‘Epuhy texOnvar €yovor, ‘Thebes, vide 
Apollo, R. 91 and 185°. Thespiai: Roehl, Juscr. Graec. Ant. 262 
Koppwddas dvéOeixey rou ‘Epyato. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1yo2, p. 156, 
inscr. found at Thespiai Bidernpos "Artadw Ilepyapeds aveCeixe ray yay 
rou ‘Epun. Thisbe 49. 

Euboia 26: Steph. Byz. s.v.”Apyoupa .. . rémos rhs EtBoias "Apyoupa, 


mov Soxet rov Tavdarny ‘Epps mepovevxevat, ? Chalkis, R. 80, 
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Attica: Athens, 8, 10,17, 18°, 19%, 21%, 25, 28, 31, 35>, 474, 
51, 85, 86, 87, 87°, 89>; vide Aphrodite, R. 1191; Dionysos 
124°; Hekate, R. 15; Hades, Geogr, Reg. s.v. Athens: Apollo, 
R. 34¢, 216, 236. Thuc. 6 27 éc0 ‘Eppat joay NiOwor ev rH Tod TH 
"AOnvaiwy (eiot dé Kara Td emtxoploy n TeTpdywvos Epyagia, ToXAol Kai €v 
iSiows mpobvpos Kat éy iepois). Paus. 1. 247, I xeirar d€ ev TO va@ Tips 
Tloduddos “Epps Evdoy, Kéxpomos eivar deydpevoy avdOnua, t4d Kdador 
pupoivns ov ovvorToy. 

Hermes, ancestor of the Kerykes, vide Demeter, R. 166. Cf. 
Bull. Corr. Hell, 1906, p. 316, inscr. no. 57 (Imperial period) iepeds 
Tov Tatpwov Knpikav “Eppod Kal kipv& *AmdéAA@vos Ivbiov. _C. L.A. 2. 
1606 Avoixdns Navovkdéous “Eppet PadavOet avéOnxev, found, according 
to Pittakis, near the mvAyq ris "Ayopas. Akademeia: Paus. 1. 30, 
2 "Eott 5€ Movody te Bawpos Kat erepos ‘“Eppod kai evdov ’AOnvas, Tov 
d€ ‘Hpakdéovs eroincay. Oropos, vide Hestia R. 34. Worshipped 
with Pan and the Nymphs in cave on Parnes, vide fourth century 
relief, Eph, Arch. 1905, p. 102, FEleusis, vide Demeter, R. 176. 
Salamis, 89 ¢. 

Aigina 6 4, 

Corinth 64; Paus. 2. 2, 8 “Eppod ré éeorw dyadpata xadkod pev kal 
opba auddrepa, T@ O€ ETEpw@ Kal vads TreotnTat. 

Sikyon 35¢: Hesych. s.v. ’Emdxruos* 6 ‘Epps ev Suxvde, 


Troizen: Paus. 2. 31, 10 ‘Epps évradéa éort Tlodvyios Kadovpevos, 
mpos TOUT® TO aydApate TO pdradoy Oeivai paow “Hpakdéa, 

Argolis: Paus. 2. 38, 7 (on the borders of Argolis, Tegea, and 
Laconia) €orjkaow ent rois épos ‘Eppat didov, kai tod xwpiov Td dvopd 
€oTw dm avTav. 

Argos 42, 82): vide Aphrodite, R. 22. Apollo, R. 273». 


Laconia: Sparta, 46, 52. C./.G. 1462 Anpoxndns Anpootparov 
‘Epp ex schedis Fourmonti, Spariae tuxta templum Mercuri? (no 
ancient authority for the existence of any temple there). Paus. 3. 
II, 11 (in the dyopa)”Eort d€ Kai “Epis "Ayopatos Advucoy épwv maida. 
Belemina (on the border towards Megalopolis): Paus. 8. 35, 3 rod 
‘Eppaiov tov xara Bedepivay. Boiai: Paus, 3. 22, 13 épeimia améexer pev 
Boy ov méov 7 oradiovs émrd, idvt. dé €s ad’ra ayadpa “Eppod NiOwov 
eornkev ev dpiorepa. Gythion, vide Imhoof-Blumer—Gardner, Vum. Comm. 
Paus. (Hell. Journ, 7, p. 66), coin of Caracalla, ‘Hermes standing 
at altar, holds purse and caduceus, chlamys over shoulders.’ Las, 53. 
Pikromydalia (about nine miles east of Sparta): archaic inscr. ‘Eppavos 
(Cauer, Delect, 2.5. Roehl, Z. G. A. 60), ? boundary-mark. 
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Kythera 58, | 


Arcadia, 1,37. Akakesion: Paus. 8. 36, 10 ind rotr@ rg Ado TOA 
te nv *Axaxnowoy, “Eppod te *Akaknoiov Aidov memompévoy dyadua Kat és 
nas é€orw émt rov Adpov' rpapjnvar dé “Eppyy maida avrd& Kai “Akakov 
tov Avkdoyos yevérOa oi tpopéa "Apxddav eoriv es adrov Adyos. Suadopa dé 
TovTots OnBaior kai avOis ovx Sporoyovyta Tois OnBatwy Tavaypaior héyovow. 


Kyllene, ry (vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia); Hom. Hymn 19. 28 
‘Eppeinv "Epiwovyov €Eoxov addov 


EVVETFOV ; . : : 

kai p’ 6 y es ’Apkadiny modvridaka, wyntépa pnror, 
égixer’, €vOa ré of réyevos KvdAnviov eoriv, 

ev0 & ye Kal Beds dv Wadhapdrpixa pyr’ evdpevev 
avdpt mapa Ovnt@ Odde yap mdO0s vypos emeOav 
vpn €vmdoxdu@ Apvoros diddrnre peynvac’, 

ex & éréheooe yapov Oadepdy, réxe S ev peydpo.owy 
‘Eppein piroyv vidv, apap teparardy idecOar, 


aiyirddnv, Siképwra, moAvKpotoyv, novyehora, 


Pind, O2. 6. 77 Ei & eripws tad Kvddavas dpois, "Aynoia, patpwes 
aidpes | varetdovres eOapnoav Gedy Kdpuxa itais Ovaoias | rodAda 81 roddaiow 
€ a“ > , a x. A » -~ + a A » , > 3.¢ a“ 
Eppav ciocBéws, os dyavas exer poipdav tr’ déOdwv, | "Apkadiay 7 evdvopa ria. 
Paus. 8.17, I Mera S€ rod Aimvrov rov rapov dpos te bYynAdrarov dpav ray 
év ’Apkxadia KvAAnyn kal “Eppot KuAAnviov kareppyupeévos vads éorw emt 

- A "4 

Kopupys Tov opovs . . . Ovov de memounpévoy ro Gyadpa e€ore. dxtw Se 
civat moda@y padtora aird eikdfouer, Gemin, Elem. Asér. ch. 17 (p. 180, 
Teubner) of yotv emt ryv KuddAnvyny avaBaivovres dpos ev rh Tehorovynoe 
e \ , a , > A a a ~ € a 
DYnAdéraroy Kat Ovovtes TH Kabwoiwpéevm Ent THs Kopupys Tov opovs “Epuy, 
9 , $ 3 As , \ , > aA cos ‘ 
Otay madw Ov evavtov avaBaivovtes tas Ovoias emiTeh@ow, evpicKovaor Kal 
Ta pnpia Kal thy réppav thy and Tov mupds ev TH alTH Tda€er pEvovaar, 
> e ‘ , ‘ AS © A , ‘ny c A a > , 

€v 7 Kat KaréXurov, Kat pnO vo mvevpdtov pO dro ouBpwy nAdoLwpEva, 


Hom: //, 2. 603: 


Ot S ¢yov ’Apkadiny tmd KvdAAnvns pos aint, 


Aimtriov mapa TvpBor. 


Megalopolis, 27, 30,54. Vide Aphrodite, R. 27. Demeter, R. 119 ». 
Apollo, R. 230. Paus. 8. 30, 6 (near the stoa ®iAimmeos in the market- 
place) ‘Eppod ’Akaknaiov mpos airf vads xareBéBAnTo, Kat ovdév €deizreTo 
ore py XeA@vn AiBov. Paus. 8. 32, 4 (in the réuevos near the temple of 
Artemis ’Ayporépa) Herme-statues of Hermes and Herakles among 
the so-called 6eoi ’"Epydrar, Methydrion, vide Hekate, R. 13°. 
Nonakria, Steph. Byz. Nevaxpis dds *Apkadias, Lycophr. 680 
Novaxpidtns tpikepados aidpds Geds. Scholl. 2. 
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Pheneos, 6° 894. Paus. 8. 16, 1 dp Bevearav ears Tpixpnva xadov-= 
peva, Kai cio avTdds kpyvat Tpeis* €v Tavrais Novoat Texevra “Eppny ai rept 
To dpos A€yovrat vua, Kal em Tov’T@ Tas Tyas iepas “Eppod vopifovcr. 
Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaze Grecque, 205 A. 74, bronze head of boar with 
inscription ‘Eppavos Peveoi. Arh. Mitth. 1. 173 coin of Pheneos with 
head of Hermes and inscription: émi tepéws “Epyaédov. Phigaleia, 55. 
Stymphalos: Aristoph. Raz. 1266 ‘Epuay péev mpdyovov riopev yevos of 
mept Aiwvav. Schol. 2d. "Ex trav Aicytdov VYvyaywydv ... Aipwvav dé Aéeyer 
Thy Sruppadida. Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 4 admarépw tis Kpnyns dcov 
oradios tpiciv €orw ‘Epyov vads Airvrov, — Kirchhoff, Studien, 4, p. 158 
Toce:davos ‘Eppavos ‘Hpaxdns Xapirav (?). 

Messenia, 6, 20, 56 (Messene), vide Demeter, R. 246 (Andania 
mysteries). - Triphylia, R. 32. 

Elis: Olympia, 47, vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis. Paus, 
5. 1, 7 ‘Eppov re ey TleXorovvncw vad idpicacba Kai Odioa To Oe@ Teoma 
€deyor ot "Hdeior mp@tov, dwotpendpevoy Td ext TH Mupridov Oavdr@ pnypa ex 
tov Geov. Paus. 5.17, 3 xpdv@ dé vorepoy kai ada avebecav és Td “Hpaioy, 
‘Eppunv didov, Ardvucov dé hépet vnmiov, téxvn dé eare Upagiredovs. Collitz, 
Dialect. Inschr. 1169 inscr. found at Olympia from base of a statue 
of Hermes with knpuxeiov (Paus. 5. 27, 8): 

TAavkiat pe Kddwy yevede Fadetop emoin. 

TAavkins 6 Avkkidew To “Eppn ‘“Pnyivos. 
Paus. 5.15, 11 GOeois d€ ov rots “EAnukois pdvoy dAda kal TO ev AcBuy 
omevdovor |’HXeior] kat “Hpg te “Appove kat Tapdupav “Eppod b€ énixAnois 
éotw 6 Tapappov. Kyllene, 18 2-4, 


Achaia: Dyme, 57. Pellene, 41,8 9¢. Pharai, 12,354. Coin-type 


of Patrai, Hermes standing by ram, Bret. Aus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese,’ 
pp. 29, 46, 50, Pl. 6, 7, 8. 

The Islands. 

North Aegean: Thasos, relief-representation of Hermes and 
Nymphs, Arch. Zeit. 1867, Taf. 1. Samothrace, 18°, C. 7. G. 
2158 of fepoi ‘Eppat: Plut. Mum. 7 rév tanperoivta to iepet rod Ards 
Gugiadyn maida déyesGar Kayiddov, ws Kal tov “Epuny ovras énou Tov 
‘EMAnveay Kadpihov amo tis Staxovias mpoonydpevoy (so also Macrob. 
Saturn. 3. 8, 5): Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1, 917 réocapes & eioi tov 
apiOudv (oi KaBepo) . . . 6 d€ mpooriOéuevos téraptos Kacpidos 6 ‘Eppis 
cot, ws igropet Avovvaddwpos, 

Imbros, 18f, 354. Steph. Byz. s.v. Imbros vijcos iepad KaBeipwy kai 
‘Eppod bv "IuBpapov A€éyovow oi Kapes. Conze, Leese. p. 96 of reveNeopevor 
‘Epun ep’ iepéws Bidinmov rod . . . (inscr. fourth century B.c. found ? on 
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site of a temple of Hermes). Cf. 2d. p. gt Oeot peyddor, Geol Suvaroi 
iaxuppot kai Kacpeihe “Ava£, Head, Ast, Num. p. 225, coin-type of 
Imbros, third century B.c., naked ithyphallic figure of Hermes 
Imbramos, sacrificing. Lemnos: Aesch. Ag. 282 mpos “Eppacov 
Aemas Anuvov. Peparethos, 36. Skiathos, Brzt. Mus. Cat. ‘Thessaly, 
Pp. 54, coin-type circ, 400 B.c., head of Hermes bound with taenia on 
the obverse, on the reverse caduceus. Lesbos, 15, 47° 85° 
(Mitylene), vide Aphrodite, R. 73%. Bret. Mus. Cat. ‘ Troas, p. 163 
(Pl. xxxiii. 11), head of Hermes with petasos, circ. 400 B.c. (Coin 
Pl. no. 10): p. 176, on coins of Eresos, dominant type between 300 
and 200 B.c.; ear of corn on reverse. Cf. Athenae. p. 111 F 6ecoi 
eimep eSovow addr’, éxeiOev iav ‘Epuns avrois ayopacer. 

Chios: C./. G. 2229 (epigram on base of statue of Hermes that 
had been carried off) ‘Eppjy rov kdémrny ris ipeirero; Oeppds 6 Kdéntys 
os tav girnréwy oyxer avaxra pépor (? first century A.D.). Hesych, s.v. 
"Evmos ev Xi, 6 ‘Eppns. 


The Cyclades and South Aegean. 


Keos, 61. Tenos, 59. Delos, 60; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1905, p. 237 
Pidintros Baowdeidov ‘Eppet kai Maijac|: cf. 26, 1902, p. 510 Anpdvous dyopa- 
vounaoas ... Ilepiavdpos ... dotvvounoas “Eppet cai *“Adpodirer, second 
century B.c. Melos, 64; Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1902, p. 30, dedication 
of a daughter ‘Epua xai ‘Hpaxde?, second century B.c. Syros: Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Crete,’ &c., Hermes on coin of Syros [Septimius Severus | 
inscribed ‘Eppns Supiov. Siphnos, 63. Sikinos, 35°. Paros, 33, 62, 
vide Artemis, R. 66°. Amorgos, 66, 79. Astypalaia, 67. Thera, 
65. Samos, 68, 884. Patmos: Dittenb. Sy//oge 2. 681 (decree rod 
kowov tv Aayradiorey in honour of a yupvaciapxos) viv b€ kal éemnvyerae 
‘Eppnv te AcOwov avabjocw ... Kos, 37. Nisyros, 69. Rhodes, 19 2, 38. 
Megiste, 21>. Crete, 89, on coins of Sybrita, fourth century B.c. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Crete, p. 79, Pl. xix. 12 (vide Coin Pl. no. 9), Hermes 
tying sandal with foot on rock: of Phaistos 7d. p. 61, Hermes seated 
on trunk of tree: of Aptera, 2. p.9. C.J/. G. 2554 (formula of oath 
in treaty between Latous and Olous ’Opvie . . . ‘Epyav kal Koprras kat 
Nupdas. Et. Mag. p. 315, 28 s.v. ‘Edds* dvopa tov “Eppod mapa Toprv- 
viows, mapa To édwv eiva Sornpa. C. L/. G. 2569 (inscr. found near the 
cave of Zeus on Ida): 


Ovpect Taddalovow idpupéve, Marados “Eppun, 
anovony Kai Ovaiav dé£o dirodpduvvos, 

Hv got Sadrovios Mnvas AoiBaior yepaiper 
ktnoeos €& dains WuxiKa Sapa didovs. 


FARNELL. V G 
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kat ov O€, mavrokpdrwp ’Epiovme, rovde pvAdooots 


(wdy Oras tiya cov SC Odov Tépevos. 
Rev. d, Et. Gr. 1900, p. 495 “Epp Kpavaia Geddwpos , . . evxqv. 


Cyprus: Gardner, Zyfes, Pl. iv. 27, coin-type, archaic figure of 
Hermes clad in chiton and carrying caduceus. (Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat, 
; Cyprus, p. 70, Pl, xilia 10), (Coin PI. no, 4.) 

Asia Minor Coast and vicinity. 

Kyzikos, 40. Miletopolis: Ach. Ahitth. 1904, p. 305 Aptepidwpos... 
yevopevos ypappareds Syyov, tov ‘Eppqy to Sue (inscr. found on Herme 
of Roman period), 

Lampsakos-Parion: Polyaen. Strateg. 6. 24 rocatvrnv ynv dmetépovro 
th téxvy Aapyraxnvot Tlapiavav peOdptov ornodpevot ro ‘Eppaiov, Cf. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia, p. 101, bust of Hermes on coins of Parion, ? first 
century B.c. Troad, 12. Aigai in Aiolis: Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. K. 
2. 302°, coin with head of Hermes wearing petasos, on rev. forepart 
of goat. Pergamon, 13, 23; 35 5,.73,°869%. -CL Bre. Masa, 
‘Mysta, pp. 158, 162, Hermes with ram’s head in sacrificial scenes 
on coins of Pergamon (Imperial). Pitana: Le Bas, Asze Mineure, 
n.1724% Tonia: ? Hermes @dvyatos, a local title belonging to this 
district, vide Bergk, vol. 2, Hipponax, Fr. 32 map’ @ od devkdrem)ov 
nuépny peivas | mpos pev xuvnoew tov Bdvyoiov ‘Epynv. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
dunowos* 6 “Eppns cat pnv ris. Phokaia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lonia, 
p. 208, Pl. iv. 23, head of Hermes with petasos, fifth century B.c. 
(Coin Pl. no. 7): cf. 2. p. 217. Erythrai, 22, 35%. Teos, 74, 89, 
Hermes running and carrying infant Dionysos on coin of Imperial 
period, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, p. 316. ? Ephesos: Hesych. s.v. 
Knpvkiov* opos tis Edécou, ep’ of puOevovor tov ‘Eppny knpvgat ras yovas 
*"Apremdos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, p. 87, Hermes with purse and 
caduceus on coin of Geta. Miletos: Arch. Ang. 1906, p. 1, fifth 
century B.c. inscr, mentioning ‘Epps ’"Eyxedadov. Magnesia on the 
Maeander, 80 ; cf. inscr. (? unpublished) referred to Azh. Mlitth. 1894, 
p. 59, mentioning a dvAy ‘Epynis at Magnesia. Halikarnassos: Vitruv. 
2. 8, 11 Veneris et Mercurii fanum. Newton, Halcarn. no. 63, 
dedication ‘Epuy Kat “Hpakdei. 

Knidos, 43: vide Aphrodite, R. 54. Demeter, R. 52. Kaibel, 
Epigr. 783. 

Lycia; Patara, 192%; cf, Brit. Mus. Cart, Lycia,’ p.:25;, head oF 
Hermes on fifth century coin of Patara?; p. 66, Hermes on coinage 
of Lycian league: Telmessos: 2d. p. 86 (first century B.c.), Kragos: 
76, p. 54 (early Imperial), head of Hermes. 
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Pamphylia: Brit. Mus, Cat. ‘Lycia, p. 138, coin-type of Perga, 
Hermes and Herakles. 

Cilicia: Mallos, Gardner, Zyes, Pl. x. 31, fourth-century coin with 
representation ‘Hermes: beside him Aphrodite, who rests on pillar 
and lays a hand on his shoulder.’ Adana: coin-type Brit. Mus. 
Cat, ‘ Lycaonia, p. 16, Hermes with caduceus (Imperial). Korykos. 
Anth, Pal. 9. 91 (Archias eis ‘Eppiy rov €v Kwpuxia edyny) ‘Epp Kepukior 
vaioy mow, @ ava, xaipos. Hell. Journ. 1891, p. 240 (dedication in 
the Corycian cave, second century a. D.) : 


Ildva kai ‘Eppeinv, Zed Iddue, eixdoaper, 
Pomp. Mel. 1, 13 Totus autem specus augustus et vere sacer, habi- 
tarique a diis et dignus et creditus. Oppian, Haleut. 3: 


ev Kidikecow tq ‘“Eppaious advrosot, 
‘Eppaia, od & eyoi rarpoaie. 
Olba: coin-type Brit. Aus. Cat. ‘ Lycaonia, p. lv (Imperial). Aigai: 
7. p. 25. Tarsos: 2d. pp. 221, 227 (Imperial). Syedra: 7. p. 159, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Ares, standing to front (Imperial). Diocaesarea : 
20. p. 71. 
Asia Minor Interior. 


Pontus: Amasia, 37. Galatia: coin-types Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Galatia, 
p» 4, Hermes on coin issued by Amyntas (first century B.C.) 
Pessinus: 20. pp. 19, 20, Hermes with caduceus and purse (Imperia)). 
Ankyra: 2d. p. 16, similar type. 

Bithynia: Brzt, Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus; &c., p. 210, head of Hermes 
on coins of Prusias II. 

Phrygia, Eukarpia: Imhoof-Blumer, A/onn. Grec. p. 399. Themi- 
sonion, near Laodikeia, 4. 

Lydia: Blaundos, Br7t. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lydia, p. 44, coin-type of first 
or second century B.c., Hermes with petasos, winged sandals and 
caduceus. Clannudda: 2d. p. 68, second or first century B. c., bust of 
Hermes. On coins of Imperial period: Akrasos, 7d. p. 9; Bagis, 33 ; 
Hermokapelia, 100 ; Sala, 228-230; Silandos, 278; Tralles, 338, 348, 
354; 356, 361; Philadelphia Hermes dragging ram), 203; Tripolis, 
367; Nysa (Hermes and Herakles standing side by side), 367. 

Caria, Athymbra (Nysa): vide Demeter, R. 51. Aphrodisias, 35 . 

Pisidia, 474. Sagalassos: coin-types, Brzt. Mus. Cat, ‘ Lycia, pp. 241, 
245 (Imperial). ‘Termessos: 2d. p. 276, bust of Hermes (first century 
B.C.; 26. p. 215, Kremna (first century B.c.); 7%, p. 304, Isinda 
(first century B.c.), Hermes seated with purse and caduceus. 

G2 
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Caesarea Philippi=Paneas, 11. 

Syria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Seleuctd Kinke? p- 101, coin-type of 
Demetrios III, B.c. 95-88, Hermes standing on basis with caduceus 
and palm. 

Egypt: Alexandria, 75. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria,’ p. 284, 
Hermes with caduceus and palm; cf. p. 301 (Imperial types). 

Sicily : Syracuse, 89 ¥. Tauromenion, 76. 2r7t, Mus. Cat.‘ Sictly, 
Mamertini, p. 113 (third century B.c.), Hermes holding patera and 
winged caduceus, at his feet ram looking up. Panormos, p. 123 
(late period), Hermes seated on rock. ‘Tyndaris, p. 236 (late), Hermes 
with winged caduceus and patera(?). Kalakte, p. 32 (late), head of 
Hermes. Katana, p. 53 (late), head of Hermes with winged petasos ; 
cf, Kephaloidion, p. 58. Enna, p. 59. Menainon, p. 97 (late), head 
of Hermes with petasos, having wings on apex, caduceus on reverse. 

Italy: Metaponton, Hesych. s.v, Evxodos* “Epps, mapa Meramorriats ; 
S.U. Tladoxdpos* ‘Epyns tiydrat mapa Meramovrios. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
‘Eppov mediov* téros mAnciov Kvyns. ‘Terracotta relief from South Italy 
showing Hermes, Aphrodite, and Eros, vol. 2, Pl. xlvili, p.697. rez. 
Mus. Cat. ‘Italy’ Rhegion, p. 384, circ. 415-387 B.c., Hermes 
standing with petasos and chlamys, holding branch and caduceus. 
Metaponton, p. 259, Hermes standing and dropping incense into 
censer over incense-altar (good period), (Coin Pl. no. 11). Cf. pp. 261, 
264, head of Hermes. Hipponion, p. 357, head of Hermes. Vibo 
Valentia, p. 363, head of Hermes with winged diadem, fourth 
century B.C. 
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DIONYSOS 


’ THE study of the Dionysiac cult is one of the most 
attractive in the whole investigation into the religion of 
Hellas. For though its influence on the progress of the 
national culture was masterful at one point only, namely, 
in the evolution of the drama, yet the problems that it 
presents to the student of Mediterranean religion, history, and 
anthropology, are of primary importance. Many of them 
are very perplexing ; and the adequate discussion of Dionysiac 
ritual demands a wide comparison with the phenomena of 
primitive and advanced religions. It is in the organiza- 
tion of this cult that the early Hellenic character displays 
itself in the clearest light; and here, if anywhere, in the 
Greek peoples’ worship, we may find traces of that fervour 


and self-abandonment which in our religious vocabulary is | 


called faith. 

The first inevitable question is in regard to the original 
home of the cult. Was Dionysos by earliest ancestry a 
genuinely Hellenic divinity? The same question arises, as 
we have seen, concerning other personages of the Pantheon ; 
but Dionysos stands on a different footing from any of them. 
The Homeric poems reveal only a glimmer of his personality 
and cult; he plays no ancestral part in the early genealogies, 
and certain communities preserved a tradition of his late 
arrival and the opposition that his rites provoked. In the 
face of these facts, the belief in his indigenous Hellenic origin 
is now held by very few*; and the theory that he was of 


* Dr. Gruppe, Grzech. Mythol. 2,1410, whole question critically. Mr. Bather, 
n. 9, thinks that the Boeotian-Euboean in the Hellenic Journal, 1894, pp. 244- 
Greeks taught the worship to the 246, assumes an aboriginal Greek 
Thracians, but he does not discuss the Dionysos, mainly on two grounds, the 
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Thrako-Phrygian origin, carried by a Phrygian migration 
from Thrace into Asia Minor, and spreading his influence 
and name from the Balkan district into Macedonia and certain 
communities of Greece at an early period, appears to be 
generally accepted*. . Yet, as there are still some dissentients, 
it is necessary at the outset of the inquiry concerning the 
Greek Dionysos critically to examine its grounds. But the 
investigation becomes almost futile if we are possessed by 
the opinion which many of the later mythologists of antiquity 
maintained, and which still seems to appeal to some modern 
scholars, namely, that under the name Dionysos were included, 
by a process of absorption and attraction, many distinct 
deities, that in fact we must reckon with a Dionysos of Thrace 
and Boeotia, another of Eleutherai, another of Crete, or even, 
according to Herodotus and M. Foucart’, a Dionysos of 
Egypt. This way of regarding the facts was suggested to 
antiquity chiefly through the local discrepancies of genealogies, 
Dionysos being here maintained to be the son of Semele, there 
of Persephone, and the same was observed to be the case 
with other divinities also, and the same conclusion was drawn 
in regard to them. The modern scholar has been also in- 
fluenced by the observation of the fact that various cult-centres 
adopted various rituals. AndYwe recognize now that the 
personages of the Greek and other polytheisms were not 
/ pure crystallized products of a single and identical people, 


very primitive character of the ritual, 
and the fact that the early votaries 
seem to belong rather to the lower 
stratum of the population: neither 
reason weighs against the strong evi- 
dence on the other side; for ‘ primitive’ 
ritual need not be aboriginal, and 
the second argument is irrelevant, for 
there were many cults popular among 
the lower classes that were imported, 
and though no one has ever supposed 
that a conquering stock imposed 
Dionysos on Greece, he seems to have 
had close relations with the Minyan and 
early Argive royal families. The rest 
of his excellent article is not affected by 


the insecurity of his initial assumption. 

* Thomaschek, in hisinteresting papers 
on ‘ Die alten Thraker’ in the Sztzungs- 
berichte d. k. Akad. d. Wissensch. Wien, 
1893-4, regards the Phrygians as dis- 
tinct from the Thracians and as the 
true Dionysos-worshippers, who taught 
their religion to the other stock. But 
he gives no valid grounds for this dis- 
tinction nor is he consistent in maintain- 
ing it. The Bessoi, the leading votaries 
of the God, are considered by Herodotus 
as true Thracians, a branch of the 
Satrai (7, III). 

b Culte de Dionysos en Attique. 
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but were modified variously by their environment, borrowing 
traits and epithets from other local powers whom they may 
have dispossessed or with whom they may have shared their 
rule.x This is true not only of these imaginary personalities, 
but of the real divine personages of the higher religions, 
Buddha, Christ, and the Virgin. In what then, we may ask, 
does the personal identity of a divinity, real or imagined, 
consist? We seem often left with nothing but the bare name. 
And if the divine name were a mere isolated and unprolific 
fact, the prevalent method of studying polytheistic religions 
that have spread over a wide area by grouping together the 
cults under the various names of the divinities would deserve 
the censure that a modern critic occasionally applies to it. 
But usually the method is justified, for the divine name, 
magnet attracting to itself a definite set of cult-ideas and 
legends, and often has a certain ethical-religious character 
of its own, so to speak. Names like Apollo, Aphrodite, and 
Artemis have this value, in spite of local diversities of cult. 
And the personality connoted by the name Dionysos was 
equally or even more pronounced and pervading; and it is 
only the meagreness of our records that allows for a moment 
of such irresponsible statements as that the Dionysos of 
Eleutherai was in character different from the god of the 
Lenaia, or that the Cretan Dionysos was radically distinct 
from the others*. Therefore the assumption of many ‘ Dionysoi’ 
is likely to be as useless as it certainly is antiquated. It is 


truer to say that the name Dionysos, in spite of the diversity _ 


of local legend, connotes everywhere a certain identity of 
religious conceptions, and is associated with a certain specific 

The view that the cult was not an aboriginal tradition of 
the earliest Hellenic race rests partly on the negative evidence of 
the Homeric poems, a test which is certainly often misleading. 
He is mentioned four times only in the poems and in those 


® Cf. Foucart, op. cit.: Miiller’ss von dem Thrakischen Dionysos grund- 
Orchomenos, p. 377, ‘urspriinglich war __ verschieden’; cf. z/ra, p. 118. 
ohne Zweifel der Kadmeische Bacchus 
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portions that are supposed to belong to the latest stratum. 
He plays no dramatic part, and seems to have no recognized 
place, in the system of the Homeric pantheon. He is not 
even recognized as the Wine-God, and on this point the argu- 
ment is not merely ex silentio ; for Homer, when he goes out 
of his way to praise a particular wine, that vintage that Odysseus 
carries about with him, ‘from which it was no pleasure to refrain,’ 
associates it, not with Dionysos, but with Apollo, whose priest, 
Maron, had given it to the hero: but Maron is the eponymous 
ancestor of Maroneia on the Thracian coast, which was after- 
wards a specially Dionysiac city. In the passage in the Iliad 
giving the list of the amours of Zeus, Dionysos is mentioned 
as the son of Zeus and Semele, and the fervent phrase applied 
to him, ‘a delight to mortal men,’ may allude to the power of 
the wine-giving god; but the passage is generally regarded as 
spurious. 

The author of the Odyssean Nekyia seems aware of some 
‘association between Dionysos and Ariadne and alludes perhaps 
to the love and the jealousy of the deity. But more important 
than these questionable and vague notices is the narrative of 
the drama‘of Lykourgos in the sixth book of the Iliad. Sud- 
denly and irrelevantly the poet tells us the whole story of the 
wild king ‘who warred against the heavenly gods ; who chased 
the nurses of mad Dionysos throughout the sacred land of 
Nysa; and they all let fall on the ground the sacred things 
of worship, being smitten by the man-slaying Lykourgos with 
an ox-goad. But Dionysos, made afraid, dived under the salt 
sea-wave, and Thetis took him to her bosom in his terror ; for 
strong trembling came upon him at the man’s fierce rebuke. 
But thereupon the gods were wroth against Lykourgos, and 
the son of Kronos bereft him of his sight.’ The passage en- 
shrines the oldest and aboriginal Dionysiac myth; Thrace is 
the scene, and the spirit of the story is Thracian. It is also 
a salient example of a legend which draws all its traits from 
pure ritual—a ritual preserved here and there in classical 
Greece—and which transforms worship into a mythic drama. 
The ‘nurses’ of Dionysos are his women-votaries, the Mainads, 
of whose existence and habits Homer shows himself elsewhere 
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cognisant ; and it is noteworthy that the only quality he attaches 
to Dionysos is ‘madness’, the religious ecstasy with which the 
votary was inspired. If this was all the evidence, the conclu- 
sion would appear natural to most that Homer is here dealing 
with an alien cult-figure of Thrace, whose legend and per- 
sonality were beginning to penetrate parts of the Greek world 
about his time ; at least this would be more natural than the 
counter-theory that Dionysos was indigenous and generally 
recognized in Greece, but that Homer for some unknown 
reasons despised and ignored him. But we have stronger and 
positive evidence, direct and indirect. 

Herodotus declares that ‘the only deities worshipped by 
the Thracians are Dionysos, Ares, and Artemis®’; but he 
may mean no more than that there were deities of a certain 
character prominent among them, to whom these Greek names 
seemed the most applicable; nor is it clear that he recognized 
Thrace as the aboriginal home of the Greek Dionysiac cult. 
He was too much under the influence of his Egyptizing theories. 
In the prologue to the Bacchai of Euripides we find an explicit 
statement concerning the origin and geographical diffusion of 
this worship: the poet derives it from Asia Minor in general 
and from Phrygia and Lydia in particular, and regards Thebes 
as the first city which it invaded in European Hellas; but in 
his itinerary of the cult he does not mention Thrace. The 
most scientific review of the facts is given us by Strabo %}, 
who is aware of the identity of the Phrygian and Thracian 
stocks, and attributes to them as an aboriginal possession the 
same ecstatic form of worship to which the names of Dionysos 
and Lykourgos were attached; while Plutarch maintains the 
affiliation of the Macedonian Orphic ritual to that practised 
by the Thracian tribes of the Haimos-region ®1. The Latin 
poets and the writers of the later classical period habitually 
refer to Thrace as the natural home of the Bacchic orgies ®1°; 
and though these references are often merely conventional, 
they were suggested by records of well-attested facts. The 
latter include accounts of special cult-centres: Herodotus tells 
us of the oracle of Dionysos among the Satrai, administered by 

@ Vide Ares, R. 7. 
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the priestly clan of the Bessoi, and using a prophetess as its 
organ ; according to Dio Cassius it was taken from them by 
Crassus and given over to the Odrysai, enthusiastic devotees 
of the god *’»: we find also in Aristotle an interesting record 
of the temple of Dionysos in the region called Krastonia 
inhabited by the Bisaltai®. Moreover, the name of Orpheus, 
the legendary apostle whose sectaries revivified the worship 
in the Greek world at a later period, is inextricably interwoven 
with Thracian, Macedonian, and North-Greek legend and 
cult?; we have records or rumours of his worship at Leib- 
ethron “°4, at Maroneia, and at Lesbos *® ; according to Hera- 
kleides certain tablets of his composition were preserved in the 
temple of Dionysos on Mount Haimos>, Finally, when we 
gather together for reconstruction and a comprehensive view the 
fragmentary records of the old Thracian religion, we discover 
-in it, as we shall see, all the salient features of the Greek 
Dionysiac cult. We must often admit that religious parallel- 
isms are no sure proof of identity of cult; but here the 
family likeness is too strong to be deceptive. To this we 
may add a fact of singular interest recently discovered by 
Mr. Dawkins, that this religion still exists under Christian 
patronage in the neighbourhood of Bizye, the ancient seat 
of the Thracian kings. 

It may be said that the later writers of antiquity are not 
trustworthy authorities concerning religious origins, and that 
some of the facts so far adduced seem to accord equally with 
the theory that Dionysos-worship was an aboriginal possession 
equally of Thracians and Hellenes, two cognate races, as with 
the view that Hellas imported it from Thrace’. But, apart 
from the Homeric evidence which has been considered, there 
are local religious legends which may possess a real value for 
the history of cult-diffusion: such stories as the punishment 


* The contrary theory that would © We need not consider the suggestion 
bring Orpheus from the South, in par- that Thrace derived it from Hellas, for 
ticular from Crete (e.g. Miss Harrison, the objections to it are too patent and 
Prolegom. p. 460), rests on much frailer overpowering; though we admit the 
evidence; vzde Reinach, Cultes, &c. 2, influence of later Hellenism upon the 
Pp. 107. fringe and the border-lands of the Thra- 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. cian people. 
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of Pentheus, of the daughters of Minyas, and the daughters 
of Proitos, all of whom suffer for resisting the introduction of 
the worship, are supposed to contain a vague reminiscence 
of the opposition that it provoked at the outset and to support 
the belief that it was of alien origin. We shall afterwards, 
however, have to consider another explanation of these stories, 
which regards them as arising merely from a misunderstanding 
of ritual and therefore almost. deprives them of their historic 
value. But we cannot thus wholly explain away the signifi- 
cance of the Argive and Attic traditions in which Dionysos is 
remembered to have been an intruder, though received at 
a very early date. The story of the opposition of King 
Perseus who wars against and drives out the alien god, is of 
a different type from those in which Lykourgos and Pentheus 
play their part; and the figure of the Dionysiac prophet 
Melampus is dimly outlined in Argive legend as the apostle 
of a new religion. The widespread story of the hostility of 
Hera to Dionysos is likely to have originated at Argos, where - 
the goddess of immemorial supremacy would be naturally 
thought to frown on the intruding deity; and the myth was 
strong enough to influence ritual-customs elsewhere, for Plu- 
tarch attests that at Athens the priests of Dionysos and Hera 
held no communion with each other and that no ivy was 
allowed in the temple of the goddess*®. Sparta cherished the 
shrine of the unnamed hero who was believed to have 
guided Dionysos into their country >; and the religious history 
of Patrai® recorded that one of his cults came to them from 
Kalydon, and that another was introduced by ‘a strange 
king’ returning from the Trojan War and bringing with him 
a ‘strange daimon’ in a chest®*. Nor is the value of such 
traditions of cult-immigration impaired by other and apparently 
inconsistent stories, such, for instance, as the Theban story of 
his birth in their land, or that told by the men of Patrai that 
their country was the place of his nurture’®*; for birth-legends 
could easily arise in any locality concerning alien or indigenous 
divinities; and might be suggested by a ritual in which the 


* Vide Hera, R. 28°. > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. 
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deity figured as an infant, as was frequently the case in 
Dionysiac worship. 

Still more convincing is the negative evidence of the local and 
tribal genealogies, in which Dionysos only very rarely and doubt- 
fully appears. No Attic gens, not even the Eumolpidai, included 
him among their divine ancestors®; certain Attic yevvjra: were 
specially near and dear to him, but not because of any fiction 
of relationship, and his association with the Attic Apatouria 
was casual and probably late. Only a single Greek community, 
Megara, is known to have honoured him as Ilarp@os°'*, but 
this title did not always imply any living tradition of ancestral 
descent». The Banchiadai of Corinth are the only famous 
gens that we hear of who are said by one late authority to 
have derived their origin from the deity. It is probable that 
they were originally a priestly family who gained political 
power from the prestige of the Dionysiac worship of which 
they were the supporters and which gave them their name *??. 

The old Attic religion furnishes us with another negative 
. argument against the view that he was aboriginal in this 
district: he has no part at all in the Attic Thesmophoria: yet 
as this ritual concerned primarily the divinities of vegetation, 
and it was in this department that his power was most 
manifest, we can best understand his exclusion by supposing 
that the ritual was stereotyped before he arrived. 

But the most conclusive evidence of all would be afforded 
by the interpretation of the name ‘ Dionysos, and the deter- 
mination of its linguistic origin. One important fact about it 
is certain, that the first part of the name means ‘ god’ and 
belongs to the same root as the word ‘ Zeus,’ and therefore to 
the Aryan group of languages. The name therefore did not 
come from Egypt or from any non-Aryan society, but could 
have been derived from the Thrako-Phrygian speech, which 
appears to have been closely akin to the Greek. Of the latter 


* A statement by Toepffer, Atéische but Dionysos is not the ancestor of 
Genealogie, p. 200, seems to imply that Euneos. For the Avadeis, a phratry 
he may have stood in this relation to centred near Phlye, vide infra, p. 134. 
the Euneidai *’, who traced their descent » Vide infra, p. 134. 
from Euneos, son of Jasonand Hypsipyle; 
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half of the word philology has offered no certain explanation 
for the supposition that it contains an Aryan root meaning 
‘young’ or ‘ offspring ’, so that the whole word could signify 
‘the son of god’* is now discredited and is in itself unsup- 
ported by religious probabilities. We have here then a com- 
pound word of which the first part can be interpreted and 
belongs to Indo-Germanic speech, and the second part escapes 
us. And this agrees better with the supposition that the 
name has come down from some language known to be Indo- 
Germanic but of which only very scanty remains have been 
preserved, than with the supposition that it is pure Greek. 
The chances are then that the Greeks did not invent it, 
but borrowed it from a neighbouring Aryan stock. But have 
we direct proof that it belonged to the religious vocabulary 
of the Thrako-Phrygians? At present this is lacking, for the 
name has not yet been found in any inscription of this language; 
and if Herodotus and other ancient writers tell us that the 
Thracians worshipped Dionysos or Ares or Artemis, this 
statement is in itself of no more value than that of Tacitus, 
that the ancient Germans worshipped Hercules and Mercury. 
The inscriptions from various parts of Thrace containing the 
name ‘ Dionysos’ are only of the later Greek and Graeco- 
Roman period, and are of course valueless for our immediate 
purpose, And it is disappointing to find that the religious 
names that have been preserved from the language of this 
interesting Aryan stock—Zamolxis, who probably gave his 
name to the mountain that Macrobius calls ‘ Zilmissus’ &t23— 
Sabazios, a word that the later Greeks associated rather with 
Phrygia, but which certainly belonged always to Thrace also >— 
possibly Rhesos, from which the kingly name Rhescuporis may 


® This is Kretschmer’s view expressed ‘Sebadius’™". We have traces of the 


in Aus der Anomia, p. 22, &c., suppos- 
ing vugos to be the masculine form 
of a Thracian vvoa = ‘nymph’ or 
‘ daughter.’ 

> The Scholiast on Aristophanes tells 
us that the Thracians called Dionysos 
‘Sabazios’ and his priests Safoi, and 
Macrobius corroborates the former state- 
ment but gives the name in the form 


same word in Macedonia, for Hesychios, 
quoting from Amerias, records that the 
Macedonians called the Seilenoi Sava- 
5a:1°, The word survives in this part 
of Europe ; ‘Savos’ in Macedonia means 
‘a madman’; Schrader quotes from 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 26. 8, 2, the 
Illyrian ‘Sabaja’=‘ Beer’, Prehistoric 
Antiquities (Jevons), p. 321. 
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be a derivative—have no discoverable connexion with the word 
under investigation. 

, Yet even in Greece Dionysos was a god of many names, and 
it is easy to suppose that Zamolxis and Sabazios were only 
tribal appellatives of the same god who was generally known 
to the people by some personal name that was Hellenized into 
A.dvvcos or Aiévvcos or Zovyv€os. The Thracian tribe known 
as the Ato., who were his votaries, may have been called after 
the genuine Thracian name of the national deity. And the belief 
that the name Avdrvoos or some similar word was actually 
heard in the popular speech of Thrace best accounts for the 
unanimity of the Greek and Roman opinion concerning the 
relation of this people to this divinity, an opinion which 
affected Roman politics in its dealing with the different tribes. 

At present, then, we cannot attain to more than a measure 
of probability in tracing the origin of the name of the god *. 
But we are in a better position in regard to another, which 
comes next in importance for this cult, the name of Semele, 
the mother-goddess. For it is almost certainly recognizable 
in the Phrygian inscription discovered by Ramsay”, in the 
formula pe dis Ke CeueAw which Kretschmer interprets as an 
adjuration vy Aia kat Tv, ‘by heaven and earth®. And 
a cognate word appears in the Lithuanian language to denote 
the earth-goddess. Here then is a name, indissolubly linked 
to that of Dionysos in the cult-tradition of Hellas, which we 
can safely regard as derived from Thrako-Phrygian speech. 


@ Rohde, who in his Psyche 2, p. 38, 
n. I, argued against Kretschmer’s de- 
rivation, and maintained that Dionysos 
was a genuine Hellenic name, did not 
adequately consider the difficulties of 
his own position. 

> First published by him in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

© Aus der Anomia,p.1g. Thomaschek, 
in his paper ‘ Die alten Thraker’ in the 
Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad, Wiss. Wien, 
1893, doubts the interpretation, but that 
which he proposes is far less convincing. 
Kretschmer equates ZeyeAw with x6a- 
padds in the sense of x@dvos. In some 


of the unintelligible epithets of Dionysos 
we may discover traces of Thrako- 
Phrygian vocabulary: e. g. evpyBadw5os 
(Hesych. s.v. =6 Atévucos). Thomaschek 
connects with the Phrygian BadAnv: 
Baotrevs, 2b. 1894, p. 41. Bacoapeds 
is a title of the god derived from the 
Thrako-Phrygian Baoodpa, the long robe 
wom by his women-ministrants, which 
penetrated also into Lydia®‘; vide 
Kretschmer, Zinz/ezt. i2 d. Gesch. d. 
griech. Spr.390; Thomaschek, Adbhanadl. 
ii. op. cit. 1894, compares the Carian 
appellative Macapis °° », 
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And this clinches the argument in favour of the theory that 
is now being set forth. 

For the purposes of the argument it is also necessary to 
consider how far the Hellenic Dionysiac religion has preserved 
the family likeness of the Thracian, how far it has lost or 
transformed certain essential features. But for this we desire 
an accurate and clear record of the physiognomy and traits 
of the savage ancestor: and this has not been bequeathed to 
us. All that we possess are slight and fragmentary records 
of different cult-centres, and we must reckon with the possi- 
bility, even the probability, that the worships of the Getai, the 
Satrai-Bessoi, and of the district of Krastonia, may have 
differed considerably in respect of ritual, divine characteristic, 
and divine appellatives. Nevertheless, as a certain uniformity of 
culture prevailed over the wide area known as Thrace, we may 
assume a certain uniformity in religion; and the assumption 
is strengthened when we find that these distecta membra of 
the Thracian worships are presented in organic unity in the 
complex structure of the Hellenic Dionysos. 

These scattered records then are the first materials of our 
reconstruction; we can help them out by the evidence of 
cults of the Greek communities within the Thracian border 
that were immediately exposed to the Thracian influence ; 
and also by a new source of information only recently avail- 
able, the witness of modern travellers in these regions concerning 
survival of ancient ritual. 

We may begin with the interesting account that Aristotle 
gives us concerning the ritual of the god whom he calls 
Dionysos, in the district of Krastonia, belonging to the 
Bisaltai?: ‘in the fair and great temple, on the occasion of 
the festival and the sacrifice, a great flame of fire was wont 
to appear, when the deity intended to give a good harvest, 
but this was never seen when he intended a dearth!.’ If the 
Thracian Dionysos was the son of the earth-goddess, as 
from what is known of Semele we may assume®*, we should 


* This was the ancient view according and with the myth and character of 
to Diodorus, 3. 62, and is in accord with Dionysos: the chthonian character of 
the evidence of the Phrygian inscription Semele is further borne out by the local 
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expect him to have the character and functions of a vege- 
tation-deity. The narrative of Aristotle confirms this view ; 
in the Krastonian worship he is god of the harvest, and fire 
plays a magic part in the vegetation-ritual, as it played in 
Greece and generally in the old agrarian cults of Europe. 
And Diodorus Siculus, speaking of Dionysos-Sabazios, men- 
tions the current legend that ‘he was the first to set himself 
to yoke oxen and thus to perfect the process of sowing the 
crops’; he is probably giving us a Thrako-Phrygian, certainly 
not a Hellenic, tradition **. According to the numerous analo- 
gies supplied by comparative religion, such a god would be 
naturally regarded as the source of the life of trees and plants: 
and the later Greek cult of Dionysos IIpivoddpos and Apvoddpos 
at Philippi, maintained by a thiasos or a religious brotherhood, 
in whose processions probably the maple and the oak were 
carried as sacred trees, is likely to have been influenced by 
Thracian belief and practice”, We gather, also, from Pliny 
that the ivy was consecrated already to this god in his abori- 
ginal home; for he states that it was used by the Thracians 
in their solemn rites to decorate their thyrsi and their shields 
and helmets ®°*; these badges, then, of the Dionysiac worship, 
that came into general use in Greece appear to have been 


, derived from the ancient ritual of Thrace. It is possible that 
the appellative AacvAdos, which he bore at Kallatis, alluded 


to the god of the thicket and the wild-wood*, and expressed 
the native aboriginal belief !*. 

It is clear that this Aryan stock, backward as they were in 
many respects, had advanced so far in agrarian culture as to 
have developed vine-growing before they were touched by 
Greek influence’: so that Agamemnon was able to get good 
wine from Thrace. And the evidence, though slight, is suffi- 
cient to show that they had come to attribute to the vine 
a magical and religious character, and had associated its 
reports concerning her graves, e.g. at of fire with the rubbing-stick, and that 


Brasiai in Laconia**. Dr.Gruppe objects Dionysos is the spark that emerges, 
to this view on the ground that it does _ rests on noshred of real evidence, Grech. 
not explain the fiery death of Semele; Mythol. 2, pp. 1415-1416. 

his own singular theory that Semele is ® But vide infra, p. 118. 

the lower wood used in the production > Schrader, op. cit. p. 321. 
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power with the power of their great nature-god : for Macrobius, 
on the authority of Aristotle, mentions the oracle of Dionysos 
among the Thracian tribe of the Liguraei, where wine was the 
vehicle of inspiration *4*; and a half-barbaric inscription of the 
Roman period found at Philippi proves the existence there of 
a mystic brotherhood consecrated to ‘ Dionysos the Vine- 
Cluster’ (Aidvucos Bérpus)*°*. The early Christian phrase 
‘Christ the Vine’ is spiritual metaphor; but it is likely that 
the mystaz of Philippi intended no figure or metaphor in 
this appellative, but that they regarded the cluster as con- 
taining the body and the spirit of the god; that is, what we 
call the inanimate product was regarded as animate and 
divine. This is primitive thought ; it is found very rarely in 
advanced Greek cult, though we mark a glimmer of it in the 
name Demeter XAdyn?. Considering the situation of Philippi, 
and that the cult in question is of comparatively late origin, 
we may suppose it to have been inspired bya Thracian rather 
than by a Hellenic idea. Also, if Thrace produced beer as 
well as wine in early times as it did in late, no doubt Dionysos 
would be regarded as in this beverage also, though we have 
no sure ground for interpreting ‘ Sabazios’ as the ‘ beer-god.’ 
A great nature-god of the living earth, working especially 
in its vitalizing warmth and juices, the Thracian god was 
likely to take to himself certain incarnations and a certain 
primitive symbolism. The Hellenes regarded the bull and 
the goat as his frequent embodiments, and in ritual employed 
the phallos, the human generative organ, as the symbol of his 
productive powers; and in these matters it is certain, or at 
least most probable, that they were following the tradition 
of his native land. We have noted evidence that Sabazios 
was a native of Thrace as of Phrygia; and in the later Hellenic 
records of the cult-legends of this divinity, whose mystic socie- 
ties were gaining a footing in Greece in the fifth century, 
we find him taking the name and the embodiment of the 
bull **a, °4,f as well as of the serpent», Lykophron tells us 
of the kepaogpédpor yvvaixes, the women-votaries who carried 


-.. horns on their heads, who haunted Mount Kissos in Macedonia 


4 Vide vol. 3, p. 33. > But vide p. 261. 
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on the Thracian border *!*, the worshippers masquerading in 
the style of their divinity, just as the youths in the service of 
Poseidon at Ephesos called themselves ratpo. to identify them- 
selves with the bull-god; and we may discern a ritualistic 
meaning in Homer’s description of Lykourgos pursuing the 
Maenads with an ox-goad!*; for it is likely, as we shall see, 
that his pursuit was not really hostile but part of an established 
Dionysiac service. Finally, an Aeschylean fragment, quoted 
by Strabo, gives evidence on the same point ; the poet speaks 
of the ‘masqueraders who speak with the voice of bulls 2.’ 
That the goat was also his familiar animal and occasional 
incarnation in Thrace, we have only the evidence of modern 
peasant-ritual practised in that country to suggest*. And we 
may believe that the serpent was consecrated to him as it was 
by the Phrygian worshipper to Sabazios; Olympias, Alex- 
ander’s mother, who inherited the wild temperament of Thrace, 
‘dragged about large tame snakes in the women’s orgies ®?.’ 

As regards the phallos-fetish, which Herodotus naively 
regards as non-Hellenic and derived from Egypt, we may at 
least suspect that it was a symbol of the primitive Thracian 
religion. An old lexicographer speaks of a special type of 
leather phallos which he associates with ‘the initiations of 
Dionysos and Kotytto™’: the latter is a name of the Thracian 
goddess whose rites were notoriously obscene; and the leathern 
phallos is actually now used in the Dionysiac ritual that still 
survives on the site of the ancient Bizye®. 

We have countless examples from the Mediterranean and 
other religions of that association of ideas in which the deity 
of vegetation is naturally regarded as partly belonging to the 
world below the surface of our earth, hence as a buried and 
at times a dead divinity, into whose realm the soul of the 
departed enters, to live there—it may be—in divine communion 
with the lord or the mistress of the souls. Such a divinity 
may easily come to add to his other functions the rdle of the 
prophet, in accordance with the wide-spread belief that the 
earth is the source of oracles and prophetic dreams. All 
these characteristics are found in the Hellenized Dionysos, 


4 Vide infra, p. 107. 
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and they all can be traced in the various parts of the Thracian 
religion. The god Zamolxis, whose name and cult were 
specially cherished by the Getai-Daci, but appear to have 
been common to many other tribes, is the deity of the 
Thracian other-world, with whom the departed spirit entered 
into wished-for communion, and the human victim was some- 
times dispatched to him as messenger from the living®®*®>, It 
is evident that the imagination of the Thracian peoples was 
possessed with the idea of immortality *, and the joyous fashion 
of their funerals, on which Herodotus was moved to comment, 
may be thus explained. The lord of souls need not always, 
indeed, be a chthonian divinity; he might be solar, or a god 
of heaven. Sabazios, the name of whose holy mountain, 
‘ Zilmissus, suggests that he was another form of Zamolxis, 
is explained by Macrobius as a solar power; but we know 
Macrobius’ partiality to solar theories, and the reason that he 
gives for it is valuable for the fact that it contains, but not 
otherwise: ‘We have heard that in Thrace the Sun and Liber 
are considered one and the same; the latter they style 
Sebadios and worship with great magnificence, as Alexander 
writes, and a temple is dedicated to that god on the hill 
Zilmissus, of a round type, with an opening in the middle of 
the roof®!+” The Alexander he quotes is probably Alexander 
Polyhistor. The Latin compiler evidently regards the round 
temple as the emblem of the sun: we recognize it rather as 
a form which has played an important part in the evolution 
of European architecture, a development of the round hut- 
dwelling, which was retained in the worship of Vesta in Rome 
and occasionally of Hestia in Greece; and we see that the 
primitive culture of Thrace meets at this point with that of 
central Europe and prehistoric Italy and Hellas®. We cannot 
of course deny that the great national deity of Thrace may 
have possessed something of the character and some of the 


4 Rohde, Psyche, 2, p. 29 supposes to Photius, Suidas, Et. Magn. s.v, Za- 
this to have been a doctrine of madvy- podgis, and to Pomponius Mela, 2, 18, 
yeveoia or re-birth (a special form of do not prove his point (vide R. 39). 
the doctrine of immortality which the b Vide infra, p. 359. 

Orphic sects developed) : his references 
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attributes of a solar or a celestial being; but we are not able 
to discern these in the portrait that the records have left us 
of Zamolxis and the divine personages of his kindred*. The 
late epic story of Rhesos, the Thracian prince who comes to 
the aid of Priam, resplendent in his chariot of white horses, is | 
of some value for the glimpse it gives us of old Thracian | 
religion ; for Rhesos is no secular hero, but his true nature is 
indicated by the author of the Attic drama named after him, 
which has been attributed to Euripides. The poet promises 
that Rhesos, though dead, ‘shall lie in secret in a cavern 
of the silver land, half-human, half-divine, with clear vision 
(in the dark), even as a prophet of Dionysos took up his 
abode in the rocky Pangaean Mount, a holy god to those who 
understand 47.” The poet’s prophecy rests on local knowledge. 
The rumour may have reached the Greeks of the Thracian 
border of a prophet-god call Rhesos, living in a cave on Mount 
Pangaios, and they associated him closely with Dionysos. 
The chariot of white horses, which is his appurtenance in the 
epic legend, may seem to some a solar trait; but evidently 
in the little that is told us about him it is his chthonian 
nature that we discern most clearly. 

Elsewhere in Thracian legend we have rumours of a divine 
being who lives in a cave and who prophesies ; we are told 
this of Zamolxis *’, and the story of the cave-dweller is repeated 
of Lykourgos», the king-priest whom we may believe to be 
himself an incarnation of Dionysos “°°. The two chief oracular 
shrines in Thrace appear to have been the shrine of the god 
among the Satrai, where it is interesting to note a woman was 
the mouthpiece of the divinity *7, and that maintained by 


* The passage in Herodotus 4. 94 
ovTa: of avTol Opnixes . . . dmElAcVoL TO 
6e@ xTA., which Schneider quotes in 


probably from the Bassaraz of Aeschylus, 
throws no light on real Thracian cult. 
> We have no direct record of the 


Wiener Studien, xxv (1903), as proof 
that Zamolxis was a sky-god, has just 
the opposite intention. Sun-worship 
may have existed independently among 
the Thracians: our chief authority is 
Sophocles Zeveus, Fr. 523: the passage 
in Eratosthenes, Kafast. c. 24, dealing 
with the story of Orpheus, and derived 


worship of Lykourgos in Thrace or of 
his prophetic character: Voigt, in his 
article on Dionysosin Roscher’s Lexikon, 
I, p.1051,quotes, to proveit,an irrelevant 
passage from the Aesos 1. 972 and his 


error is repeated by Rapp in his article — 


on Lykourgos, 2d. 2, p. 2202. 
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the Liguraei noticed above. It was inevitable that so ecstatic 
a worship should turn itself to divination. 

A vegetation-god was likely to have his annual appearances 
and diappearances, and one who lives in the dark beneath the 
earth might come at times to be regarded as dead or sleeping, 
at other times as awakened or revived. These ideas are amply 
attested of the Phrygian religion, and are there probably a 
heritage of the primitive Thrako-Phrygian period. For we 
shall see evidence pointing to the belief that the death of the 
god, followed no doubt by his resurrection, was an idea ex- 
pressed in genuine Thracian ritual. And there is a legend 
also of the death and burial of the Thracian Ares*, the double 
or the twin-brother of the Thracian Dionysos, who himself 
was no doubt invested with a warlike character by the fierce 
tribes of this land °°. 

The supreme divinity, then, appears to have been a god of 
prominently chthonian character, on whom the life of the soil 
depended, also a prophet and a war-leader. We must also 
believe that in his original home he was united with a goddess, 
with whom his relation was mainly regarded as filial, and who 
was known generally by some name that was Hellenized as 
Semele, but locally perhaps by such names as Bendis or Brimo. 
Though a mother-goddess and the mother of the high god, she 
may have also been regarded in some communities and at 
certain times asa maid ; for we hear of a goddess Iap6évos at the 
Thracian Neapolis, and Herodotus mentions Artemis among the 
three sole divinities of Thrace”, and states that the Thracian 
and Paeonian women presented cereal offerings to Artemis 
BaowAvein: this is no doubt a translation of some appellative 
with which these peoples honoured the ‘ queen-goddess °.’ 

We may now consider what we can discover concerning 
Thracian ritual and the organization of religion. The religious 
administration appears to have been in the hands of the 
priests; and the possession of the great oracle of the Bessoi 
may have often excited inter-tribal jealousy 47”. The power 
of the priests was probably great, for we hear of one of the 


@ Vide Ares R. 7. b Vide Ares R. 7. 
© Vide Artemis, vol. 2, R. 54%. 
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above tribe as the leader of a rebellion in the time of 
Augustus*’”, We can find the source of this power in the 
belief that the priest was temporarily through divine possession 
identified with the god, a natural belief in a religion of so 
ecstatic a type. Strabo attests it in regard to the priest of 
Zamolxis, who was the chief counsellor of the king*; we 
discern a reflex of it in the legends of Lykourgos and 
Orpheus ; and we find it also in the Phrygian religion, though 
it is generally supposed to have come in there from an Oriental 
source. It is probable that the priest achieved communion with 
the deity through sacrament, and by ecstatic trance induced 
by various hypnotic methods; for we have an allusion in 
Aristophanes to ‘the sleep sent by Sabazios ®!,’ and possibly 
the xamvoBarar, ‘those who walked through the smoke’: among 
the Getai may have been an ascetic sect of enthusiasts who 
induced supranormal states of consciousness by inhalation of 
fumes’. This element of Shamanism, discoverable in the 
Thracian religion, was not confined to the men; the attention 
of antiquity was specially attracted to the wild dances and 
orgiastic rites of the women-votaries who were styled Mauwdées 
or Ajvat by the early Greeks, but may have been called Mipaa- 
Adves Or KA@daves in Thrace and Macedon °!% *, and down to 
a late period in this region the female temperament remained 
morbidly susceptible to the wilder influences of this religion. 
The Maenad frenzy was probably more than a mere frantic 
ebullition of pent-up religious emotion ; we may conjecture at 
least that in Thrace as in Greece it subserved the ends of 
a certain nature-magic and was intended to evoke the fructify- 
ing powers of the earth®; the enthusiasm of the ‘ Shaman’ is 
none the less real because it secures certain objects of practical 
value ; and as women are often supposed to be more efficient 


* Strabo, p. 298. The curious title 
mAeioToL Or moAiaTa borne by the priests 
of Zamolxis, according to Josephus, 
xviii, I, 5, has been interpreted as 
= mAeoToduvactat, vide Thomaschek, 
op. cit., S¢tzsb. d.k. Ak. d. Wiss. Wien, 
1894, Abhand. ii: he compares Dionysos 
mdeloTwpos of Absinthos, but I have not 
been able to find a trace of this title. 


> It may have been a name for 
those who went through ‘the fire-walk,’ 
insensibility to pain being one of the 
results of the hypnotic or ecstatic 
state; cf. Euripides’ account of the 
miracles performed by the Maenads émi 
5é Boorpvxos mip Epepov ovs Exauev, 
Bacch. 747. 

© Vide infra, pp. 162-163. 
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workers of magic in certain departments of nature than men, 
the ‘Shaman’ may occasionally assume women’s clothes ; and 
we have reason to think that this was sometimes done by the 
Thracian priest of Dionysos ®. 

It would be in keeping with a religion that was mainly 
chthonian in its character if much of its service was performed 
by night. We may suppose that this was so in Thrace, as 
we are told that it was in the Sabazian-cult**; and the 
phrase in the Bacchai—vvxtwp ta moAAd—‘ most of the mystic 
rites are done by night ’—may have been suggested by what 
the poet knew of Macedonian custom, which would be derived 
from the Thracian, for it is doubtful if it would apply to the 
usual rites of Greece. 

More light is thrown on the ritual of this religion in its 
primitive home by the critical examination of the legends 
of Lykourgos and Orpheus. The Homeric narrative con- 
cerning the former has been recognized as poetic fancy 
playing upon the facts of ritual. The story does not be- 
long to secular history; it is inconceivable, for instance, that 
it should reflect the opposition of the king or the state to the 
inroad of a new and dangerous religion, for it is localized in 
the very cradle of the cult, where Lykourgos and Dionysos 
were equally aboriginal. Lykourgos, in fact, is a figure in an 
ancient Thracian passion-play. Armed with an ox-goad he 
drives the ox-god into the sea, and pursues the Maenads, 
perhaps to kill them or to scourge them with fructifying 
or purifying boughs. This was a ritual that was probably 
solemnized every year or every other year in Thrace, and it 
reappears in the later service of Hellas®. Comparative an- 
thropology has many examples to offer of ritualistic pursuit ; 
and the leaping or the throwing into the water of the god, or 
the human being, or the puppet that is the embodiment of the 
power of vegetation, is fairly common in rustic ritual and is 
practised at the present day in Macedonia and Bulgaria®. Who 
then is Lykourgos? Modern theory inclines to regard him as 
the god himself under a special aspect, and this is supported 


* Vide infra, pp. 160, 161. » Vide infra, pp. 163, 169. 
© Vide infra, pp. 169, 181. 
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by the story that after his trespass he continued to live under- 
ground in a cave, like the Thracian prophet-god of the lower 
world. But it is better to regard him as the priest who 
officiates in the function, playing a divine part and bearing 
a divine name, driving out the decaying god and scourging 
the Maenads, occasionally perhaps killing one of them for 
ritual purposes. This view of him is borne out by another 
record that in his madness he cut his own legs with the axe, 
thinking he was destroying the vines’**. This may be naturally 
interpreted as ritualistic self-mutilation, intended to establish 
a blood-covenant between the priest and the deity; for we find a 
similar practice in the Phrygian worship of Cybele, and we may 
remember that:the priests of Bellona at Rome also cut them- 
selves with axes?, Even the aicypodoyia, the gibing mockery 
and curses that Lykourgos indulged in at the expénse of the 
god and his female votaries, are found to have a formal value 
in vegetation-ceremonies. The name Avkoipyos is probably 
a Hellenization of some Thracian appellative borne by the 


, deity and his priest, expressive of some relation with the wolf, 


which we cannot define, and to which a cryptic verse of Lyko- 
phron concerning the ‘ god of Krestone,’ Ares-Dionysos, seems 
to allude®. 

Another indirect witness to real Thracian ritual is the story 
of Orpheus, who was probably a native figure of this land, 
though he is only known to us in the second period of the 
history of this worship in Greece. He appears always in the 
closest relations to Dionysos, and if we can draw conclusions 
from his later historical career concerning his earliest character, 
we shall believe that he stands for the principle of asceticism 
in the barbaric religion, a principle which might encourage 
the formation of mystic brotherhoods*, But, like Lykourgos, 
he becomes regarded in certain legends as the enemy of his 


4 Vide vol. 3, p. 300. 

> Vide Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lex- 
thon, 1, p. 776. 

° Cass. 937. 

@ Josephus, xviii, § 22, finds a close 
resemblance between a certain sect of 
the Getai and the Essenes in their belief 


in. immortality and their devotion to 
ayveia: cf. Strab. 296, 3 elvar 5€é Twas 
[Aéyee 6 Tlocedinos| tay Opakay ot 
xwpis yuvaids (wow, ods KTiaTas Kad€- 
aOat, dviepwabai Te Sid Tijv Kal pera 
adeias (nv. 
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own familiar god ; and as we can trace the source of the mis- 
conception in the former case, we can trace it also here: because 
he was thought to despise their Dionysos, the Maenads set 
upon him, dismembered, and even devoured him. Yet he was 
honoured as a semi-divine personage in the Thracian Leibethra, 
where the scene of the murder was placed: the head which 
alone was recovered, after the Maenads had scattered his limbs 
into the sea, was buried by the men of the country in a shrine 
which was closed against women “*”. The story travelled to 
Lesbos, and the belief arose that the head floated over and 
was buried there, and its grave became a prophetic shrine*’; and 
this legend can hardly be separated from that which Pausanias 
and Eusebios vouch for, namely, that some fishermen of 
Methymna in Lesbos found a head carved of olive wood and 
of strange appearance in their nets, and the Delphic oracle 
bade the Lesbians honour Dionysos Kedadnv'®. Finally, 
Orpheus seems to have been associated with a vexvoyavretor, 
an oracle of the dead, in Thesprotis"®>. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some modern scholars, in accordance with a 
method of interpretation that still has many adherents, have 
regarded him as a Thracian or Pierian divinity, as the double 
of Dionysos himself; and the resemblance of the two stories 
concerning the descent into hell, that of Dionysos to recover 
Semele, and that of Orpheus to redeem Eurydike, has been 
used in support of this view. But such interpretations are 
liable to error, in view of the fact that in ancient religions, as 
in the Thracian, the priest is often identified temporarily with 
the god, and what legend tells of the one will be often told of 
the other, and what is done or simulated in ritual concerning 
the one will be done or simulated concerning the other. This 
was noticed by Proclus in regard to the case of Orpheus ?; 
and we should regard him rather as a sacerdotal figure than in 
his own right a divinity. The story of his dismemberment by 
the furious votaries of Dionysos localized in Thrace, Pieria, 
and Macedon, points to a savage form of human sacrifice that 
we may conclude to have prevailed among the Thracians*; 


* According to the version in Apollo- _ by horses,’ perhaps torn to pieces by 
dorus Lykourgos himself was‘ destroyed them 7° 
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for we find examples and hints of it here and there in the 
Greek cults and legends of the god, and these are more likely 
to have borrowed than to have invented it. The death of 
Orpheus, then, may be regarded as an example of that form 
of ritual that Dr. Frazer has made familiar to us, the killing of 
the priest, who temporarily incarnates the god*. It is not 
likely that it was a frequent and periodical rite; we may 
suppose that the incarnation was more often an animal or an 
effigy; if animal, we may assume, in view of the Hellenic 
legends concerning the Maenads and the Titans, that it was 
devoured sacramentally by the Thracian votary, so that he 
or she might enjoy communion with the divinity by drinking 
divine blood and eating the flesh on which his spirit resided. 
At times of great religious exaltation or public excitement 
they may have eaten the priest himself in this solemn way ; 
for even of the later Thracians occasional cannibalism is re- 
reported, and sacramental cannibalism has been found at a 
fairly high level of culture’. However that may be, a certain 
form of human sacrifice—for there are many forms and 
types—was rife in the worship of Thracian divinities; Hero- 
dotus describes in some detail this fashion among the Getai, 
who offered a man to Zamolxis by tossing him up on their 
spears, intending him as their messenger to their tribal god °. 
The above is a sketch, perhaps adequate to our present 
purpose, of what is known or may be surmised concerning the 


4 M. Reinach’s theory, Za Mort 
a’ Orphée (Cultes, &c. 2, pp. 107-110), 
that Orpheus was originally the sacred 
fox devoured sacramentally as a totem 
by the women of the fox-tribe wearing 
fox-skins, rests solely on the belief that 
Bacoapis or Bacoapa was a Thrakian 
word for fox, and the evidence for this 
is very frail, a statement of doubtful 
authority by Cornutus®f. His hypo- 
thesis would gain wrazsemblance if we 
could find trace of a fox-sacrifice in the 
record of Orpheus or Dionysos. 

> The scene on the Attic hydria, 
which Mr. Cecil Smith has published 
in Hell. Journ. 1890, p. 343, and which 


he explains as the Titans, who are 
dressed like Thracians, devouring 
Zagreus in the presence of Dionysos, 
need have no reference to Orphic 
mythology: we only see a savage 
Thracian devouring a dead child, 
Dionysos gazing at him, and another 
Thracian running away, and the repre- 
sentation might be an allusion to the 
cannibalistic sacrament which had come 
to Athenian knowledge as existing in 
Thrace in the Thracian worship of 
Dionysos, and in which a young child 
was devoured, doubtless as the incar- 
nation of the god. 


° 4; 94. 
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_ Thracian cult and legend of the god we call Dionysos. It 
may be supplemented by a description of a ritual which has 
been observed by Mr. Dawkins to be still performed by the 
Greek Christians towards the end of the Lenten Carnival in 
the neighbourhood of Viza, the old Bizye, the capital of the 
old Thracian kings*; the details which he has published in 
a recent paper are of singular interest and value to the student 
of the Dionysiac cult; the villagers assemble near their church 


to witness the masquerade of men disguised in goat-skins”, © 


one of whom carries a wooden phallos; the chief scenes are 
a marriage, the simulated slaying of one of the goat-men, the 
mourning over his body by his wife, and finally his resurrec- 
tion; then follows a scene in which the mummers yoke 
themselves to the plough and pray for a good harvest as they 
draw it along. Another phase in the ceremony is the carrying 
of a ‘liknon,’ a cradle to contain a new-born infant, and it is 
only in this district that the word Aik has survived in the 
sense of a cradle shaped like a trough. Certain women-parts 
are acted by men and by unmarried youths called ‘ Brides ’— 
voges, who, before the central drama begins, have certain 
privileges in the matter of looting property. An obscene 
pantomine appears to be part of the preliminary ceremonies. 
A similar festival on the same day is observed on the northern 
frontier of Thrace: a man wearing a mask and dressed in 
goat’s or sheep’s skin is addressed as king and escorted in 
a car with music and accompanied by boys dressed as girls: 
his page distributes wine to the householders; he himself 
scatters seed upon the eager crowd, and is afterwards thrown 
into the river. There is also some evidence that the principal 
actors used to be beaten with wands during some part of the 
ceremony. We can hardly suppose that this ‘ Dionysiac’ 
ritual is a heritage merely from the late Hellenism that was 
powerful on the fringe of Thrace and penetrated the interior 
at certain points; the later Greeks were no longer familiar 
with the actor in the goat-skin. We must consider it to have 


* Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 191. made of the skin of the fox or the wolf 
» According to the earlier account of and often fawnskins on the shoulders, 
a modern Greek they wore headdresses__ib. p. 194. 
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descended either from an immemorial peasant-religion, out of 
which the worship of the Thracian Dionysos itself arose, or 
from this very worship itself which has never wholly perished, 
though it has lost its name, in its own land. This modern 
survival, then, is illuminating for many questions: it illustrates 
the agrarian value of Dionysiac ritual in the spring, and 
especially the part played by the phallos in vegetation magic ; 
it shows us the goat-skin men who have been so badly wanted 
to support the old theory of Attic tragedy, and it shows us 
them engaged in a simple drama of sorrow; and it suggests 
that a Ackvodopia, the carrying of the sacred infant Dionysos 
in a rustic cradle, was also part of an aboriginal Thracian 
service. 

Such was the religion which played a conquering part in 
a large area of the Mediterranean, assisted at times by the 
proselytizing zeal of religious brotherhoods, and penetrating 
many of the citadels of Hellenic cult, and which was not 
wholly obliterated by the forms and dogmas of Christianity. 
We can understand the power of its appeal: its orgiastic 
dance and revel gratified the primaeval passion that is still 
strong in us for self-abandonment and for ecstatic communion 
with the life and power of the earth: through divine pos- 
session, induced by sacrament or the vertigo of the sacred 
dance, the votary assumed the power of the nature-god, to 
work miracles, to move mountains, to call forth rivers of milk 
and wine: the religion promised immortality and release 
from bondage to sanity and measure, and appealed to the 
craving for supranormal moods, blending the joy of life on 
the mountains with the fierce lust for hot blood, a lust half- 
animal, half-religious. On the other hand, it must often have 
repelled the sober and civic temperament by its savage cruelty 
and the violent mental perturbation and reaction that it 
evoked. Some period of dire public calamity and dread 
would be favourable to its propagation in the neighbouring 
lands ; and Rohde aptly compares? the spread of the dancing- 
madness over a large area of Europe in the time of the great 
plague in the Middle Ages, when the sword of the church and 

*: Psyche, 250 4d; 
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the state were more successful in suppressing the mediaeval 
Maenads than were the efforts of Pentheus in a like policy. 
But of the causes that led to the introduction of the Dionysiac 
cult into Hellas we are wholly ignorant. The introduction of 
wine cannot have been one of them, for the Hellenes had 
viticulture and probably vintage-heroes before the coming 
of Bakchos*, nor did he come in solely as a departmental 
god of wine. 

As regards the date of its entrance we have only general 
and vague indications. The evidence from the Homeric poems 
has already been considered, which shows that by the time 
they received their complete form the name and some of the 
cult-legends of the god were becoming familiar to that period, 
but that he had not yet achieved full recognition, still less 
a marked prominence. But we should value a more precise 
calculation than one that is based on the silence of Homer. 
There are reasons for thinking that the god had entered 
Attica before the date of the Ionic settlement in Asia Minor. 
We cannot, indeed, conclude this immediately from the common 
celebration of the Anthesteria by all the Ionic communities, 
for it has been doubted if this festival was originally pre- 
Dionysiac’. But the fact that many of the Ionic states called 
the first month after the winter-solstice ‘ Lenaion,’ that is, ‘ the 
month of the festival of the Ajva: or wild-women°*,’ may seem 
a reason for believing that the Dionysos-cult had been accepted 
by the Ionians before the time of their migration to the 
islands and across the sea. The conclusion is probably right. 
but the premise is doubtful. As Nillson has shown 4, we have 
no reason for assuming common names for all the months in 
all the Ionic communities ; and Attica, the chief source of that 





@ Oinopion, a buried hero at Chios, 
may have been one of these: Paus. 7. 
5, 13- é | 

> Vide infra, pp. 221-224; nor is there 
any value in Busolt’s argument, Griech. 
Gesch. 2, s. 71. anm. 1, that the Aiy- 
kopets, who are found both in Attica 
and among the Ionians of Asia Minor, 
and whose name he interprets as ‘ Aigis- 
sons,’ i.e. ‘sons of Dionysos-Melanaigis,’ 


prove that the Asiatic Ionians had 
learned to worship Dionysos in Attica ; 
for his interpretation of the name is 
fanciful, and it more naturally suggests 
‘goat-keepers,’ nor has any connexion 
been discovered between the Aigikoreis 
and Dionysos. 

© Vide infra, p. 208. 

4 De Dionysits Atticts, p. 32. 
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migration, never called that month ‘ Lenaion,’ but always, so 
far as we know, Gamelion. But they held the festival at that 
date, and its name preserves the memory of the ancient ritual 
of the ‘wild women, which the other Ionic states must have 
also at one time maintained, though generally it may have 
fallen into desuetude. And in Attica it was under the ad- 
ministration of the ‘king’ Archon, which justifies the belief 
that it was introduced in the prehistoric period of the monarchy. 
This is vague chronology, but it gives us something like 
a terminus ante quem. The Dionysos-cult must therefore have 
penetrated North Greece and Boeotia, whence Attica received 
it at a still earlier date. 

Another indication of the antiquity of its introduction into 
Greece is the strange legend of his second birth from the thigh 
of Zeus*. The old attempts to interpret this as nature-sym- 
bolism have failed ludicrously. The first to strike the right 
track was Bachofen, who, following the anthropological method, 
explained the myth as the reflex of some primitive social 
institution; but his suggestion that we have here a divine 
example of the couvade was not altogether happy, though the 
couvade was practised by primitive peoples of the Mediterra- 
nean area. The travail of Zeus is more naturally explained 
by him as a primitive mode of adoption, wherein the father 
pretends to actually give birth to the adopted son; and this 
would be the natural method for a people passing from the 
rule of the matrilinear to that of the patrilinear descent ”. 
Dionysos, therefore, was accepted and affiliated in this wise to 
Zeus by some Hellenic tribe who were still in that stage, and 
whom we cannot discover, for we do not know whence the 
story first radiated, though we may surmise that it arose in 
Boeotia. The evidences of a matrilinear period in Greece are 
vague and often uncritically handled ; certain tribes may have 
lingered in it longer than others, but we may believe that it 
belonged generally to a fairly remote past °. 


4 The earliest authority for the story ° We hear of the same fashion of 
is Euripides in the Bacchaz: for similar adoption among the Haidas of North 
examples of miraculous births from America who are in the transition-state 
thigh, foot, or hand, vide Liebrecht zw between the two systems. 

Volkskunde, p. 490. © Prof. Ridgeway, in his interesting 
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In fact, what legends have come down to us concerning the 
earliest propagation of Dionysos-worship belong to the mytho- 
logic stratum that may be called prehistoric. The earliest 
Greek stock that became ardent devotees was the Minyan, 
who, bringing the worship from their Thessalian home, im- 
planted it at their great Boeotian stronghold, Orchomenos, and 
probably at Thebes. One legend speaks of Ino and Athamas 
as the fosterers of Dionysos *!*, and many others of the madness 
of the Minyan women who in the Dionysiac frenzy, that is 
sometimes regarded as a chastisement for infidelity, slaughter 
and devour their children, perhaps even the infant-god ™ 78. 
In fact the Dionysiac legends and ritual of this people appear 
to preserve most vividly the savage features of the aboriginal 
Thracian cult. And though they clave faithfully to their 
ancestral god Poseidon, they may have assisted in their 
migrations the diffusion of Dionysos-worship. The Minyan 
character of the Dionysiac cult at Orchomenos is apparent ™, 
while at Thebes its introduction, which may only have been 
accomplished after a struggle that left its impress on the Pen- 
theus story, belongs to the Kadmeian or pre-Boeotian period. 
The evidence of a Minyan strain in Kadmeian Thebes has - 
been noted in a former chapter; and Ino, whose name is 
so clearly blent with the story of Dionysos’ coming into this 
district, is a Minyan heroine or goddess, and from her even in 
the later period the Theban Maenads professed to descend °° ?. 
The Euneidai of Attica, who had a function in the service of 
Dionysos Melpomenos, traced their descent from the Minyan 
Euneos*’; and the Attic Bovtrys is a name of Minyan and 
Dionysiac association. Still more obvious are the traces of 
Minyan origin in the worship at the Laconian town Brasiai ®, 
which cherished a local legend of the birth of Dionysos and 
the names of Semele and Ino**. It may have been the same 
stock that brought the worship and the type of the bull-god 
to Elis, where we find him in the ancient ritual-hymn, sung by 


paper on ‘the Supplices of Aeschylus,’ 4 Cf. vol. 4, Poseidon-chapter, pp. 41- 
seems to me to postdate it considerably; 42, for Boeotian and Minyan influences 
but the question is too intricate to discuss | on the Laconian coast. 

here, 
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the Elean women, associated with the Graces, the ancient 
goddesses of Orchomenos * °. 

But the Dionysiac enthusiasm was contagious and over- 
leaped tribal barriers; so that few ethnographic results of 
value can be gained by following the story of its diffusion. 
Other districts of North Greece may have admitted the 
Thracian god before the Homeric period ; Oineus of Kalydon 
is said to have received from him the gift of wine*!®, and 
may be the wine-god himself under a ‘functional’ name, for 
legend made Dionysos himself, like Oineus, to be the husband 
of Althaia, whose name suggests the nourishing earth- 
mother. 

The worship of Kalydon travelled over the gulf to Patrai®, 
where we find the special cult of Dionysos Kadvéeos with 
a ritual of human sacrifice; but another legend of this city 
suggests a relatively late date for the coming of the god *¢? 88, 
For the chronology and early history of the career of the 
Dionysiac religion in North Greece, it would be of great 


_importance if we could determine when first he won the 
_ devotion of Delphi. Only a few late mythographers ventured 


to assert that he possessed the oracle there before the coming 
of Apollo *’4, and only a few modern writers have uncritically 
repeated the fiction®. We need not press the negative evidence 
from the Homeric poems and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 
where we find no hint of the presence of Dionysos at Delphi. 
It is more important that Aeschylus and Pausanias who 
endeavour to give, the former succinctly, the latter at greater 
length, the history of the oracle from the pre-Apolline period 
down to their own, never mention Dionysos as possessing the 
shrine either before or after Apollo came. The local legend 
remembered that the latter had dispossessed Ge-Themis there 
and her earth-snake Python: had he wrested the tripod from 
Dionysos himself, such a conflict of two such divinities would 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. as we may judge from the rest of his 

> The Scholiast on Pindar who states, statement ; in the same context he speaks 
in the imd@eors of the Pythians, that of Python holding the prophetic tripod 
‘Dionysos was the first to deliver oracles before the coming of Apollo. Is he 
from the tripod,’ does not seem to be confusing the old earth-snake with 
drawing from any trustworthy source, Dionysos? 


§ 
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surely have left its impress upon myth. And if we can trust 
at all the landmarks of mythology and cult, the diffusion of 
Apollo-worship is generally a far earlier phenomenon in Greek 
religious history than the invasion of the other deity ; and 
we shall not believe without evidence that this chronologic 
sequence was reversed at Delphi, where Apollo was strongly 
placed before the time of Homer. At what period and from 
what quarter the new-comer won his way to the central 
Apolline oracle are problems we cannot solve with certainty. 
It is a legitimate hypothesis that he was received by the 
Minyan communities in Thessaly and Boeotia before he 
arrived at Pytho, and it may have been a Minyan stock 
that brought him there ; for the Labyadai, the Delphic tribe 
- for whom we have seen reason to conjecture a Thessalian 
origin®, included his worship in their ancestral ritual®, and 
those mysterious women, the ‘ Oleiai,’ who were attached to 
the Dionysiac cult of the Minyan Orchomenos”, almost 
certainly reappear in the record of the Delphic Stepteria* 
And we are impelled to believe that Dionysos had triumphed 
in other parts of Northern and Central Greece before he was 
adopted at Delphi; for the Apolline administration there 
received him with open arms, and there is no hint of a 
‘theomachy’ or a religious struggle, such as elsewhere lingered 
in the memories of the people. The prudent Pythian estab- 
lishment would only deal thus with a popular and winning 
cult. Therefore, though they never gave him any direct share 
in the oracular function, they admitted him almost as the 
compeer of Apollo, allotting to his service the three winter 
months when the oracle was silent, and organizing the ritual 
of the Thyiai on Parnassos*. Pausanias goes so far as to say, 
perhaps inaccurately, that the mad revel of the Thyiai was in 





® Vide vol. 4, p. 28. 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. 

© Vide vol. 4, p. 293. 

4 How far the “Oov, ‘ the holy ones,’ 
of Apollo were concerned with the 
administration of Dionysiac worship is 
not clear. The only authority who 
brings them into any connexion with it 


FARNELL. V 


is Plutarch (R. 89), and he only informs 
us that the “Oo. did something mystic 
in the temple of Apollo ‘whenever the 
Thyiai awaken the Infant-Dionysos.’ 
This single passage has misled scholars 
into regarding the “Oo. as wholly 
Dionysiac functionaries: e.g. Miss 
Harrison, Prolegom. p. 503. 
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honour of Apollo as well as of Dionysos, and he gives us a local 
legend that the original Thyia was the daughter of a native 
of Delphi called Kastalios®*. At any rate the brotherly 
union of the two Delphic divinities is so close that the per- 
sonality of each is at certain points merged in that of the 
other; and each borrows the other’s appellatives, Apollo 
becomes the ‘ivy-god**4,” and Dionysos in the Delphic 
' Hymn is hailed as ‘Paian*.’ It seems also that the oracle 
became an eager proselytizer in behalf of the new religion; 
at least, this is suggested by the records of Sparta, Athens, 
and Patrai®. And occasionally Dionysos may have been able 
to discharge his indebtedness to his elder confrere by a similar 
service; for, as has been pointed out*’, the cult of Apollo 
Avovvaddoros at Phlye in Attica may be supposed to have been 
in some way inspired by him. 

But probably the earliest Dionysos-worship in Attica owed 
more to Boeotian than to Delphic influence, and the Attic 
drama acknowledged Thebes as the metropolis in Greece of 
_ the new religion. The later literature admitted the claim of 
the village community of Ikaria to have been the first people 
in Attica that gave hospitality to the god. We are gravely 
told that he came to the good prince Ikaros in the reign of 
King Pandion at the same time as Demeter found shelter at 
Eleusis with Keleos; and though we need not take this state- 
ment as literally as M. Foucart would have us, we may believe 
that it expresses a momentous fact of early Attic religion in 
terms of mythic chronology. No other deme contested the 
claims of Ikaria, and the ritual legends of this spot savour 
of great antiquity, as we shall see. Now the labours of the 
American School have fortunately fixed the site of Ikaria 4; 
it lay on the north of Pentelikon, near the confines of the 
Marathonian tetrapolis, and on the route that runs down 
south-west from the Boeotian frontier by Oropos. Coming 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. of the place—Aévvco—preserves the 
b Vide R. 41°, 88, Geogr. Reg. s.v, memory of the ancient cult : Lactantius 
Laconia; cf. vol. 4, p. 206. Placidus ad Stat. Sz/v. ii. 644. ‘Marathon 
© Vol. 4, p. 158. mons Atticae regionis in quo Ikarus est 


a Papers of the American School, occisus,’ was not so far wrong in regard 
vol. v, pp. 43-126: the modern name _ to the position of Ikaria. 
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then from Boeotia by the Euripos and planting its first 
settlement at Ikaria, it must have reached the Ionic tetra- 
polis before it won its way to Athens; and thus we may 
account for the common traits that may be found in the 
Dionysos-worship of the Ionian states in later times. A certain 
family at Ikaria, who professed to be descended from the 
ancestor who had originally received the god, continued till 
at least the fourth century to stand in a close relationship 
with him, and appear to have been distinguished by a special 
designation as of ‘Ikapvets*, from the ordinary djpos tév ‘Ika- 
ptwv 22, Probably not far from Ikaria lay the deme called 
Semachidai, and this also claimed an ancestor Semachos, 
who was one of the first hosts of the stranger divinity»; and 
his descendants also maintained special privileges, certain 
priestesses of Dionysos tracing their line from the daughters 
of Semachos ®’*, These early religious establishments in the 
villages appear to have retained their autonomy long after 
the political centralization was accomplished ; and we find the 
local Dionysia organized by the local archon °, aided by the 
Boulé of the deme. We cannot trace further the geographical 
route or determine the relative chronology of the Dionysiac 
establishment in the Attic demes. It was probably late in 
reaching Eleusis, as the older records of the Demeter-worship 
betray no consciousness of it at all. But we have seen reason 
for believing that it captured Athens in the days of the 
monarchy, and thus we find the names of Theseus and Ariadne 
_blent with the old ritual of the Oschophoria*. It was probably 
from the Ionic tetrapolis that the metropolis obtained its earliest 
worship of this god, and we have a late record of the Athenians 
taking part in an Ikarian solemnity °. 





* This is Prof. Merriam’s probable 
explanation of the phrase in the fourth 
century inscription quoted R. 112; see 
Papers Amer. School, v, p. 713 in 
another inscription given, ibid. p. 97, we 
again find the énudra: distinguished from 
ot ‘Inapueis. 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 

© M. Foucart, in his Cudlte de Dionysos 
en Altique, p. 37, regards this fact as 


proof in each case that the cult was 
established in ‘pre-Theseid’ days, i.e. 
in his reckoning B,C, 1256-1225: such 
chronology is valueless, and the criterion 
is itself fallacious; for a village-cult 
that arose after the ouvoixopds might 
be managed by the local archon. 

4 Vide infra, pp. 201-203. 

® Serv. Verg. Georg. 2, 389. 
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A later wave of Dionysiac enthusiasm appears to have reached 
Athens from Eleutherai, the border-city of Boeotia and Attica 
on the route from Thebes. Hence came the apostle Pegasos, 
who ‘introduced the god to the Athenians, assisted by the 
Delphic oracle reminding them of the former visitation of 
the god at Ikaria *’*’ The oracle may be that which Demo- 
sthenes has preserved for us*”"; and the event is probably 
late, though the legends that colour it suggest a date at least 
as early as the time of Peisistratos. 

Looking at the Peloponnese, we may perhaps regard 
Argolis as the earliest home of the new religion; for the 
myths concerning its fortunes here appear to descend from 
a dim antiquity, and to connect its introduction with the 
Proetid and Perseid dynasty; we hear of the daughters of 
Proitos being driven mad by Hera, and being healed by 
the great Bacchic apostle Melampous with his cathartic 
dances; and again, of the conflict of the god with Perseus 
who conquered, bound, even killed him or threw him into 
a lake* 1. Another legend connects the establishment 
of his worship in Argolis with the return of the heroes 
from Troy*. In any case it is probable that it was a pre- 
Homeric event, and we must reckon with the close pre-historic 
connexion of Argos with Thebes and North Greece ; it is also 
noteworthy that the Argive ritual seems to have preserved in 
its purity what appears to have been the Thracian tradition, 
the immersion of the god and his resurrection from the water, 

As regards the Dionysiac worship in the islands and across 
the sea, only a few doubtful suggestions might be made as 
to the lines along which it migrated from the mainland east- 
wards®; and it is only necessary for the present, for the 
purpose of the earliest chronology, to consider Crete. The 
orgiastic Thraco-Phrygian religion may have penetrated here 
at a very early time, perhaps directly from Phrygia beforg 


* Geogr. Reg. back to Boeotia; but the trail is very 
> Vide infra pp. 183-184. faint: the cult no doubt belongs to the 
© Dr. Gruppe, Griech. Myth.i. p. 235, Aeolic population, but the name may 
considers that Dionysos ‘Brisaios’ or be derived from an autochthonous local 
‘Briseus’ of Lesbos and Smyrna (Geogr. word of Lesbos, 
Reg. s.v. Lesbos, R. 104 r) can be traced 
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the Hellenic races gained a footing in this island; and this, 
as has been formerly suggested, may account for the promi- 
nence in Cretan worship of the child god, the son of the 
great earth-mother, and for the conception of the cave- 
dwelling divinity who passes away and is buried*. We find 
also in Crete, surviving down to the latter days of paganism, 
a savage form of communion with the god **, which we may 
surmise to have descended from the aboriginal period of this 
religion, but which had generally died out from the ordinary 
state-ritual; and in Crete the religion may have always 
retained a strong infusion of mysticism and enthusiasm, so 
that it could develope at an early date the higher forms of 
Orphism and a more spiritual asceticism; the island could 
- even claim to be the cradle of the sect of ‘Orpheus.’ The 
poet of the Odyssey may have been dimly aware of some 
special connexion between Dionysos and Crete1, for he 
associates him, though obscurely enough, with the Cretan 
heroine Ariadne, a vegetation-goddess who dies and is buried, 
probably a special form of the great goddess of the island. 
And at some time before recorded history begins the influence 
of the Dionysos-Ariadne cult and myth may have radiated 
from Crete to the mainland of Greece, suggesting to the 
Argives the worship of Dionysos Kpyjo.os, ‘the Cretan,’ with 
a legend of Ariadne attaching». It was probably due to 
certain cult-affinities of Ariadne that near the grave of Ariadne 
at Argos arose the common temple of Dionysos and Aphrodite 
Ourania °. 

We may conclude then with some security that before the 
Homeric period the Thraco-Phrygian religion had penetrated 
in force, probably through Macedon, into some of the North 
Greek communities, especially the Minyans of Thessaly and 
Boeotia, some of the country districts of Attica, and perhaps 
Athens herself, and was establishing itself in the Argolid; 
that the great tide of Hellenic colonization eastwards then 
bore it across the islands to the Asia Minor shore, but that 


® Vide Zeus, R.-3, vol. I, p. 37. © Vide Aphrodite, R. 104, and vol. 2, 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Argolis. Cf.infra, pp. 631. 
pp. 202-203, 
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an earlier period of intercourse between Phrygia and Crete 
had brought it to this island in the pre-Hellenic days. 


“ We can now pursue the question which is of chief concern 


for us, under what aspect and with what characteristics did 
Dionysos appear in the early Greek cults, and what trans- 
formations in the public worship did Hellenism effect of the 
old tradition. The nature of the Thracian god was, as we 
have seen, sufficiently manifold, and it is not likely that all 
his traits would be preserved with equal clearness in all the 
communities. A few may have received him as a wine-god 
pure and simple?, others as a deity of vegetation in general, 


others again as a divinity of the lower world; and here 


and there the influence of some powerful contiguous cult- 
figure, as of Apollo at Delphi, may have modified the local 
view of him. Nevertheless, the god appears to have entered 
the Greek world with a personality so powerful and pervading 
that in spite of local variations he retains his individuality 
and a recognizable identity throughout the Hellenic com- 
munities. No doubt the Orphic sectarian imagined him 
differently from the merry Dikaiopolis of the Acharnians ; but 
the student of the public cults, and of the religious ideas 
popularly attached to them, will not find many Dionysoi— 
figments of esoteric systematizers, but on the whole one 
Dionysos. What surprises us is the long endurance of the 
Thracian tradition, especially in Boeotia, Delphi, and Argolis; 
and the characteristics of the Greek Dionysos that cannot be 
found in the record of the Thracian divinity are after all 
very few. 

It is clear that he did not begin his Hellenic career as 
a specialized or functional god of wine. Many of his appella- 
tives mark him out as a divinity of vegetation in general, 
and particularly of tree-life®: like other Hellenic deities he 
is called Aecvdpirns * or "Evdevdpos °, ‘he who lives in the tree; ’ 
his life: moves in the sap and the bark, and therefore he is. 


* Vide p. 120. the thicket; but it might equally well 
> The appellative AagvAAvos * which describe the god who wears the ‘ shaggy” 
was in vogue at Megara and Kallatis goat-skin; vide supra, p. 96. 
has been thought to refer to the god of 
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worshipped as ®dAos or PdAevs at Priene and elsewhere "', and, 
as devdpopopia: or tree-processions were frequent in his honour, 
he himself is called OvdAAodgdpos, ‘the bearer of boughs,’ in 
an inscription of Kos'*. At Magnesia, on the Maiander, his 
youthful image was miraculously discovered inside a plane- 
tree, and he was worshipped afterwards there as the ‘god 
of the plane-tree® ®*.’ The plant that he loved most in 


Greece, as in Thrace, appears to have been the ivy, on account ~ 


probably of its wanton movement and luxuriant life; and 
primitive thought identifying the god with the plant gave 
rise to the cult of Dionysos Kioads at Acharnai’, which shows 
the animistic perception that survives here and there in the 
personal polytheism ; and as the ivy spreads round the pillar, 
the god himself is called Iepixidvios at Thebes®. He was 
occasionally supposed to appear like Adonis, his Oriental 
compeer, in the flowers of spring, and we hear at Phlye, in 
Attica, of the altar of Dionysos “Av@.os associated with the 
worship of the Ismenian nymphs, and Ge or the Great 
Goddess*4. An interesting form of tree-magic, evidently com- 
mon in his rural cults, was the practice of hanging masks of 
the god’s countenance on the trees, so that whichever way the 
face might turn in the wind it might spread fertility, or at 
least purge the air of evil influences, as Servius imagines 
its use®. We may suspect that from some such mask with 
open mouth, the cult-epithet arose of Dionysos Kexnvés’, 
which Pliny tries to explain by means of a story very like 
that of ‘Androcles and the Lion*.’ Vergil speaks of the 
masks being hung on the pines; but the later writers scarcely 
recognized in him the aboriginal deity of the wildwood, 
preferring to limit his ministration to the supervision of the 
cultivated trees”®. In every orchard, according to Maximus 
Tyrius, the rustics were wont to consecrate a tree-stump as 
a Dionysiac fetish®; but the records of actual cults or cult- 
appellatives that express this function allude only to his 
suardianship of the fig-tree and the vine. He was worshipped 
as Suxirns in Laconia *° and MetAixvos in Naxos®. - We gather 
from Athenaeus, who quotes his authorities, that the Naxians 
had made an image of Dionysos MetAixuos of the wood of 
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the fig-tree, calling him after the name of the fruit, as the 
local name for figs was peiAtxa: we need not doubt the facts, 
but we may suspect that the epithet had here as elsewhere 
the connotation of the ‘placable’ one, the god of the lower 
world. 

It was as the deity of the grape that he has left the deepest 
impress on the literature of Greece and Europe and on the 
religious imagination of the Hellenic people: and the cult- 
appellatives that express this aspect of him are the most 
numerous *!, ’Oydakirns, Sradvairns 4, Evoragvdos at Leba- 
deia*?, possibly Anveds at Mykonos“, if this epithet could 
be derived from the wine-vat*, Avaios and Avouos, ‘the 
deliverer, at Thebes, Sikyon, and Corinth*’, interpreted usually 
as ‘the deliverer from care,’ but probably in its original 
intention an evocation of the god who delivers us from the 
ill effects of his own gift or from the madness of his revel®: 
AeiBivos, the god of the libation’, ‘the god,’ according to 
Euripides, ‘who himself is offered in libation to the other 
gods *1°,’ and might therefore be called Ocodatcvos, ‘the feaster 
of the gods, as we know that the Ocodaicva was in many 
places his special festival: Mdpvxos *°§, alluding to the smearing 
of the idol’s face with wine-lees, [Iporptyaios, to whom the 
mpotptvyata, the feast of sanctification before the gathering of 
the vintage, was offered *!: these are cult-epithets that have 
been preserved to us from a probably larger list of half- 
magical appellatives intended to evoke the divine power of 
the vineyard 4, 


* But vide infra, p. 209 n.c. 

> This is suggested by the fact that 
both at Sikyon and at Corinth Avovos 
and Basyxeos were the distinct appel- 
latives, attached to two distinct images, 
in a double cult; and it is a primaeval 
idea in this religion that the god himself 
purges away the madness that he sends. 
Plutarch gives to "EAevOepevs the same 
meaning as he gives to Avavos*”*; but 
Dionysos *EAev@epevs can only mean 
primarily the ‘god of Eleutherai’ *’®. 

© Gruppe, Griech. Kulte u. Mythen, 
p. 84, derives the Latin name ‘ Leiber’ 


from a Greek form such as AoiBdotos : 
this is phonetically possible; but 
Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Romer, 
p. 27, consider Leiber to be a purely 
Roman deity, originally distinct from 
Dionysos. 

4 Possibly evepyerns was one of these, 
which is vaguely attested by Hesychios*! 
(cf. “Hpa Evepyeoia at Argos, vol. I, 
Hera R. 40): whether the mysterious 
epithet yiAag by which he was wor- 
shipped at Amyklai really alludes to 
the power of the wine-god (Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Laconia) may be doubted, but no 
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Now we have seen that this power and this function belonged 
to the god primaevally, Thrace being a very early home of 
wine. It also brewed beer, and the Thraco-Phrygian Sabazios 
may have been a beer-god as well. But fortunately for them- 
selves the old Greeks used no other intoxicant but pure wine; 
and when Dionysos made his way into Greece, dispossessing 
older local wine-heroes, we cannot find that he had any 
association with any other alcoholic beverage ; for the attempts 
recently made to connect the words rpay@dds and Bpdu.os with 
the brewing of beer are in the highest degree fanciful and 
strained*, And this connexion between Dionysos and the 
juice of the grape is of the very closest, belonging origi- 
nally to animistic rather than to theistic thought. We have 
noted the possible significance of Dionysos Borpvs for old 
Thracian religion**; and the primitive concept that the 
thing itself is divine, that the juice is the very god or the very 
spirit of the god, not merely the creation and the gift of the 
god, may glimmer at times through the higher theistic thought 
that overlay it. Certainly the passage quoted above from 
the Lakchai of Euripides identifies the god with the drink 
as absolutely as the god Soma in the Vedic religious system 
is identified with the Soma-drink; and the earliest fetishes 
of Dionysos, such as that of ’Axpatodépos at Phigaleia *!4, 
show how little removed was the personal form from the 
natural or cultivated growths of woodland, orchard, and vine- 
yard ; and it is possible that the name of the festival Ocoiva 
may have preserved a reminiscence that once the wine itself 
was conceived as ‘very god”.’ But here as elsewhere the 
strong anthropomorphism of the Greek spirit triumphed: 
Dionysos was for them, as he probably was for the Thracians, 
a high personal god, more than the animistically imagined 
vine-cluster, a personal creator who gives his life to things ; 
nor was the sacrificial liquor deified as in the Vedas, nor can 
other explanation more plausible than Theophr. H. P. 8.9, 2; for rpayos vide 
that suggested by Pausanias has been infra, p. 232, n. b; the epigram of Julian 
found. quoted by her does not suggest that 

® Miss Harrison, Pro/eg. 416-421: either word was in use to denote any 


neither Bpdyos nor tpayos ever means __ kind of fermented liquor. 
‘beer’; Bpdépos was a kind of oats, > Vide infra, pp. 206-207. 
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we say with surety that the ordinary Greek in the public and 
open worship drank wine with any consciousness that he was 
drinking the god himself. 

Yet the idea of the divine character of wine was strongly 
rooted in Hellenic paganism ; and the worship of the wine- 
god will only seem trivial or shallow to those who have 
neither knowledge nor imagination of the ancient religious 
perception. Early religion was far less preoccupied with 
morality than later, and far more sensitive therefore to the 
appeal made by the mystery and charm of physical life and 
of nature-magic. Even corn and fruits and oil were not felt 
as wholly material things, but as possessing something of 
‘mana,’ or 76 éy@eov, something of mysterious divinity. But 
wine, as other intoxicants, would seem far more even than 
these to come from the deepest source of the life of things ; 
and its psychologic effect must have appeared to the primitive 
mind as the phenomenon of divine possession. We have no 
clear record of the feelings of the aboriginal Thracian; but 
probably the utterance of the Vedic worshipper, ‘we have 
drunk Soma, we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods?,’ expresses a religious per- 
ception, in regard to the mystery of alcohol, widely diffused 
in early religions. And wine has been the last among the 
products of vegetation to fall into the rank of purely secular 
and material things. Even in the most advanced Greek 
culture it had not wholly lost its savour of old religion; nor 
did wine-worship clash at all with the best morality or the 
hygienic doctrines of the people or the people’s teachers; 
for drunkenness was never a serious social evil for Hellas, 
nor did the philosophers preach against intemperance as a 
national danger; nor again were the modern appliances known 
whereby wine has become a thing vile and corrupt. We may 
assume then that originally it had been used in this ancient 
religion as the most potent, though by no means the sole, 


. vehicle of Bacchic possession or divine communion, being the 


quintessence of that god-life that moved in the juices and 
sap of the earth: then when its mystic character faded before 
® Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 109. 
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growing science, it remained the pledge of that exuberant 
physical well-being which was part of the ideal and the 
promise proffered by the worship of Dionysos. 

But it is doubtful if any Greek cult regarded Dionysos’ 
power as limited to the wine-god’s activity. Being as we have 
seen a divinity that works in the trees and the flowers, he might 
occasionally become the patron of the higher agriculture ; for 
though this had been assigned as the special department 
to divinities older than he on the soil of Hellas, yet the 
polytheistic religion shows frequent overlapping of functions. 
Maximus Tyrius in a quaint passage speaks of him as taking 
rather late in life to agriculture**; and such epithets as 
Avégitns which he enjoyed at Heraia in Arcadia ?*, Kapmuos in 
_ Thessaly *4, possibly, MpéBaAacros*, the god of the early bloom, 
may allude to his power in every field of cultivation. The 
appellative Snrdaveos attached to him at Teos admits of a 
double explanation, and according to one it reveals him as 
a god of cereals**; and he may have had this character at 
Phigaleia in Arcadia, where the public gatherings known as 
wa aves, or ‘cake-feasts, were specially under his patronage”. 
Nevertheless, such cult-aspects of him were rarely presented ; 
the old Hellenic divinities of cultivation, Demeter Kore, were 
too strongly intrenched in the popular faith to be easily set 
aside. But they could, and willingly did, admit him to their 
company ?, just as the Minyan Charites, the ancient goddesses 
of growth at Orchomenos, appear to have adopted him». The 
examples of cult association given in a former context show 
that Pindar had full right to speak of Dionysos as ‘the consort 
of Demeter **’; and Euripides, in the pseudo-philosophic 
sermon on Bakchos, which he puts into the mouth of Teiresias, 
makes the god represent the liquid principle in things as 
Demeter stands for the dry. We note also his not infrequent 
association in Hellenic cult with the water-nymphs*%°; and 
probably already in his native land he had some primaeval 

@ Vide R. 128; vol. 3, p. 46 p. 153 D. Mvorns with Demeter at 
Dionysos in the Attic Haloa; p. 47 Tegea, with Demeter and Kore at Lerna; 
with Pan and Demeter X@ovia; p. 100 pp. 201 with Demeter and the Daughter 


united perhaps with Kore inaiepdsyapos in Arcadia; cf. Demeter, R. 230. 
at Sikyon; pp. 146-152 at Eleusis; > Vide supra, p. 112. 
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connexion with the water and the water-spirits, among whom 
may have been the Seilenoi; for what is recorded as another 
name—possibly Thracian—for these daimones, “Epynvo.*, has 
been with probability affiliated to the stem that appears in 
the river-names, Hermos and Hermon, in Maionia. We shall 
note the part that water played in the ritual and ritual-legends 
of this cult in Greece. But directly in himself Dionysos 
appears never to have been worshipped as a deity of rivers 
and streams. From mere local accident he might be called 
after the name of a particular river, on the banks of which 
he might have a shrine, as he was called Aevxvavirns *! in Elis ; 
or if his altar or temple were on the coast, or his idol had 
been fished up out of the sea, he might be styled “ANveds or 
TleAdyvos in Thessaly *®, or ’Axraios in Chios®*°: the fountain 
called Kpiocotca, near Haliartos, owed its association with the 
god to the ruddy colour of its waters, and the story arose 
that this was where the divine infant was first washed by 
the nymphs who were his nurses **; and such legends would 
be supported by the ritual-act, which was much in vogue, 
of throwing the puppet of Dionysos into the water”. Yet 
many of the other vegetation-deities of Greece appear to have 
had a closer connexion than he with the fertilizing stream. 

_ So powerful was the original conception of him as an earth- 
deity, whose life worked in the warm sap of the soil, that 
men could scarcely think of him as operating equally in the 
running water or the rain. We should have indeed to modify 
this statement if we believed in some of the ancient interpreta- 
tions of the mysterious appellative “Ynys **. Plutarch evidently 
derives it from the root of tew, ‘to rain, and thinks it was 
applied to Dionysos ‘as lord of the watery element in things.’ 
The author of the £tymologicum Magnum quotes the opinion 
of Kleidemos that Dionysos was so-called because his sacrifices 
were mainly performed at the season ‘when the god sends 
rain, that is, in the winter and spring; and he declares on 
the authority of Pherekydes that “Yys was also an epithet 
of Semele, who certainly was no rain-goddess; and a passage 


* Hesych. s.v. “Epunva of SeiAnva; Wiss. Wien, 1894, p. 44. 
vide Thomaschek, Sztz. d. K. Ak. d. > Vide infra, p. 181. 
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in’ Bekker’s Axecdota gives the view of ‘other people’ who 
think that “Y's was Dionysos, so-called because ‘Zeus rained 
down ambrosia upon him®.’ We notice that these authorities 
speak doubtfully, and their explanations are fanciful, and that 
none of those who believe that “Yys was a Greek word meaning 
‘rain, venture to interpret Dionysos “Yns directly as a rain- 
god». The facts of cult were too strong against them, and 
we have no proof that this appellative belonged to any public 
Hellenic worship of our god. In spite of its close resemblance 
to other Greek words derived from the root of tev, the proba- 
bility is great that “Ynys, as a term of Dionysiac intention, has 
come into Greek from the Thraco-Phrygian speech, being 
adapted from the first word in the Sabazian invocation, ims 
arrys, with which Demosthenes has familiarized us, and which 
belonged to the same orgiastic religion and religious vocabu- 
lary as the cry of evot SaBot. In these two formulae we can 
recognize the names of the Phrygian Ates or Attis, and the 
worshipper of Sabazios; but can only guess at the meaning 
of the term tns and the cry evot; and we are inclined to 
believe that the view of Aristophanes, who ‘ ranked “Yns among 
alien gods **, was worth all the rest. 

The great god of Thrace, then, retains in Hellas the 
character with which his own land invested him, of an 
earth-deity of general vegetation and fruitfulness. And as 
=we should expect, the phallos was often his emblem in Greek | 
as it was in Thracian ritual *. The legend of the introduction 
into Attica of the worship of Eleutherai was suggested by 
the use of the phallos as a fetish-figure of this cult*!®: the 
Athenians who resisted the new religion were smitten by 
a disease in their genital organs; the oracle showed them 
the only way of deliverance, and having received the god 

they erected the ¢addof in public and private as memorials, 
The youthful productive vigour of the god may have been 
also expressed and evoked by the appellative “HBwv, which 
@ Cf, the statement in the Z¢. Mag. equivalent for “OuBpios. “OpBpirds is 
that a Dionysiac feast called “AyBpédo1va the name of a Satyr on an archaic 
was held in the month Anvaiwy *, Corinthian vase, vide Fahrbuch d. d. 


> The gloss in Hesychios* isthe only Jyst. 1893, p. QI. 
passage where “Y7ns is regarded as a direct 
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belonged to him in his worship at Naples: the inscriptions *% °° ° 
describe the deity here as “HSwy simply, but Macrobius may 
have had good reason for interpreting him as Dionysos. It 
has been supposed that he was figured under the type of the 
horned deity : this is a doubtful point that will be considered 
later; but it is certain that the conception of the bull-god 
belongs to the earliest tradition which Hellas received from the 
Thraco-Phrygian stock, and that some of the earlier Hellenes 
had been taught to imagine their adopted god as incarnate in 
the bull, and occasionally assuming the bovine form wholly or 
in part. In the ancient Elean hymn he is hailed by the 
women as ‘noble bull,’ and invited to come to the holy shrine, 
_ ‘charging with his bull’s foot **°%’ And the Argives invoked 
him as Bovyevys, ‘the son of the cow,’ an epithet implying the 
bovine shape of Semele **. We find also an ancient commu- 
nion-ritual preserving this idea in Greece down to a late date?, 
a ritual which suggested to Sophocles the curious phrase, 
‘Dionysos the bull-eater**4” The inscription Qc06 ravpov 
found in Thespiai °4 may refer to the bull-Dionysos, but it is 
of doubtful value and significance. It is, however, clear that 
the ancient tradition survived in the legends and even in the 
public worship of many parts of Hellas®. Besides the facts 
just mentioned there is the evidence from the Thessalian 
legend of ‘ Boutes,’ ‘the ox-herd, who drives the Maenads °, 
and from the name Boukolion, ‘the ox-stall,’ applied at 
Athens to the residence of the king-archon, where the solemn 
union of the queen-archon with the god was annually consum- 
mated *°°: the word suggests that the archon was himself the 
Bovkddos, ‘the ox-herd,’ but this title appears to have dropped 
out of the nomenclature of the state-cults and to have been 
in vogue mainly in the later mystic societies consecrated to 
Sabazios or in the brotherhood of the Iobacchi**® % 83; 
the earliest example in literature, a line in the Wasps of 
‘Aristophanes, ‘thou art ox-herd to the same Sabazios as I,’ 
associates the term with the Phrygian name of the god °f. 
The evidence is equally clear, though somewhat slighter, 


2 Vide infra, p. 157. bull-calf of Tenedos ", 
> Vide also ‘ Ritual,’ p. 165, cf. the © Vide infra, p. 181. 
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for the occasional incarnation of the Greek Dionysos in the 
form of the goat; a fact of great importance for the question 
of the origin and significance of Greek tragedy, and therefore 
more conveniently discussed in a later part of this chapter. 

A phallic deity, associated with the pasturing herds, and 
himself sometimes conceived as horned, would naturally fall 
into the company of such an aboriginal pasture-god as Pan; 
and we find a common sacrifice offered to them in the borders 
of Argolis and Arcadia !°°%, A god who was conceived as the 
source of life in nature—®voai(wos as a Pergamene oracle called 
him '8—might acquire certain titles significant of generation ; 
and Dionysos bore the epithet évdpxns in Samos and perhaps 
elsewhere !>; but other titles attached to him, ’Op@ds 1", Xa- 
po wdAas 1°*, badAnv !®, which have been supposed to have had 
a phallic significance, are of doubtful value, and the last of 
doubtful authenticity®. In spite of the prevalence of his 
phallic ritual, Dionysos was not generally recognized in Hellas 
as the divine source of human or animal procreation. 

We have now to consider another aspect of this religion, 
intimately connected with that which has just been presented, 
but of deeper concern for higher religious aspiration. We 
have seen that the Thracian earth-god was also the lord 
of the lower world and of the domain of souls ; and the Greek 
Dionysos reveals this character also in so much of the record 
of Hellenic belief that we must suppose it to have been received 
with the original tradition and not to have been developed 
independently on Hellenic soil. The earliest literary evidence 


® An altar to Op0ds Ardvucos was 
erected at Athens in the temple of the 
Hours near an altar of the nymphs, and 
Philochoros interpreted the word as in- 
dicating the ‘ temperate’ wine-god who 
enables men to stand upright; this is 
not impossible, for the divine epithet 
is often a spell-word, uttered in order to 
secure the object of the prayer; it is 
also conceivable that it was suggested 
by some upright statue of the god; 
there is no evidence that 6p@és, any more 


than dps, could bear a phallic sense, 


vide vol. 3, p. 453, n. b. addy, as 


a cult-epithet of Dionysos, is a fiction of 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1087; the MSS. of 
Pausanias suggest Kepad7jv, an epithet 
explained by the story of the head of 
Dionysos, carved of olivewood, being 
washed up ashore at Methymna”™; 
Eusebios, who knows the story, quotes 
an oracle in which this head is called 
ParAnvos, but in his comments he shows 
that he regards this adjective as describ- 
ing the material of the head and not as 
an epithet of Dionysos, still less as 
‘phallic’ in meaning. 


5 


i 
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is the fragment of Herakleitos **: ‘ Hades is the same as Dio- 
nysos, the god to whom the mad orgies of the wild women 
are devoted. And Plutarch enumerates certain appellatives, 
such as Zaypevs, NvukréAwos, Icodairns, EvBovdeds, which he re- 
garded as expressive of his functions in the lower world * » °, 
Of these there is only one that we find in any record of 
public cult ; on the akropolis at Megara Pausanias found the 
shrine of Dionysos NuxréAuos, which he briefly notices without 
any statement as regards the nature of the god or the legend 
of its foundation **, and Ovid mentions this name among the 
many that he cites as in vogue among the Greek races *. 
The original sense of the epithet is clear; it is a sobriquet 
of the ‘god of night, and this might have arisen merely 
from the fact that much of his ritual was performed by 
night; but it was certain to acquire a deeper significance 
and to mark him out as a god of the dark world below. 
Of the other titles that Plutarch cites in this connexion, we 
know the origin and history of at least one of them, EvSovdevs ; 
we have seen that this was a euphemistic title of Zeus- 
Hades, in vogue at Eleusis and elsewhere and belonging to 
the old Hellenic religion*; and it is almost certain that it 
was borrowed for Dionysos from the great centre of the Attic 
mysteries, to which Orphism stood in such close relation. It 
became then a mystic title of Dionysos, especially in vogue 
in Orphic societies, as the fragments of the Orphic hymn 
discovered in South Italy and Crete reveal }°*; but we do not 
find it attached to this deity in a single recorded public cult, 
for the inscription in the Museo Nani at Verona commemo- 
rating a dedication of ‘the wife of the hierophant to the most 
manifest god Dionysos Eubouleus and to the (other chthonian 
powers)’ is a late record of what may have been a private 
mystic society °°. As regards “Icodaitns we must take Plu- 
tarch’s assertion on faith; and he must have been aware of 
some association somewhere between this appellative and the 
god whose chthonian character he declares it expressed. But 
no other authority supports him, though it is of some interest 
to note that Hesychios cites the word as applied ‘by some 
4 Vide vol. 1, p. 48, and vol. 3, pp. 144-145. 
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people’ to Plouton*. Of more value for the question of 
public cult is the statement of Harpokration that ‘ Isodaites’ 
was ‘some sort of foreign daimon, to whom women of doubtful 
repute were initiated *® >’; this suggests a Phrygian daimon of 
Dionysiac-Sabazian character worshipped by a mystic society 
consisting chiefly of women, and the name “Icodairns, which of 
course descends from the well-known Homeric phrase, could 
allude to ‘the equal feast,’ the sacramental meal which all 
partook in common; it could then have been borrowed and 
interpreted after their wont by the Orphic teachers, who 
applied it to their chthonian Dionysos as the great power 
who offered to all souls equal hospitality, even as Plouton was 
poetically called ToAvdéypwv, ‘the all-hospitable one.’ Finally, 
it is in every way probable that Plutarch derived all his lore 
in this matter from Orphic sources. 

With ‘Zagreus’ a treatise on Greek state-religion is 
scarcely concerned, for this divine name has never yet been 
found in any record of state-cult®, though that need not 
diminish its interest for the student of Greek religion as 
a whole. The word may be an inheritance from Thracian 
nomenclature, for, though it has a Hellenic sound and form, 
Hellenic philology has not been able to determine its mean- 
ing>. We first hear of it as occurring in a poem of the epic 
cycle, and an important fragment of the ‘Cretans’ of Euripides 
shows that it was in vogue in Crete as a mystic epithet of the 
lower-world god, Dionysos identified with Zeus*. We may 
conjecture that its diffusion owed much to Onomakritos, whom 
Pausanias declares to have been the first-to work up the legend 
of the Titans attacking and dismembering the young god 7°. 
At any rate the name ‘Zagreus’ had always a chthonian 
connotation and an association with the story of the Titans’ 
murder. But we are not able to say with security that this 


® Schneider, Wiener Studien, xxv > The explanation of the word as 


(1903), S. 1903, Ueber den Ursprung 
des Dionysos-Kultes, supposes that 
Plouton was called Zagreus at Elensis 
and that Dionysos borrowed the name 
thence; but there is no evidence for 
either of these statements. 


FARNELL. V 


‘the mighty hunter ’—which Euripides 
may have had in mind in his phrase 
in the Bakchaz, 6 yap dvaf aypevs—is 
not plausible on religious grounds. 

© Vide vol. 1, R. p. 3, p. 140. 
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was enacted in any ritual organized and established by any 
state*, though a hint is given us by Pausanias that the 
legend at least was associated with some public worship at 
Patrar™4; 

To the epithets enumerated by Plutarch we can add two 
others” that appear to be derived from real Attic cult, 
MeAavéidns and MedAavaryis, which are both of considerable 
interest for the early phases of this religion. Suidas preserves 
the story that the daughters of Eleuther, the eponymous hero 
of Eleutherai, saw ‘a vision of Dionysos wearing the black 
goat-skin and reviled it; whereupon the god in anger drove 
them mad, and Eleuther received an oracle bidding him wor- 
ship Dionysos MeAdvaryis by way of healing their madness °° >.’ 


Another legend is given by the scholiast on Aristophanes, and: 


with some differences by the scholiast on Plato, who almost 
certainly derives it from Hellanikos ®°: the Boeotian Xanthos 
was about to engage in a duel with Melanthos, the Neleid who 
was fighting on the side of the Athenians; as they advanced 
against each other, Melanthos perceived a form behind his 
enemy, and he reproached him with bringing a comrade to 
help him; whereupon Xanthos turned to look behind him, 
and at that moment Melanthos slew him: the form was 
Dionysos MedAdvaryts, whom the Athenians admitted in 
consequence to the festival of the ‘Apatouria, giving it a 
name which commemorated ‘the deceit’ practised by the god°. 
And the cult of Dionysos MeAavatyis reached Hermione *®° ” 
probably from Attica. The same aspect of the deity was 
presented by the appellative MeAav@idns, which Konon records 
and also connects vaguely with the Apatouria®*". MedAavOtdns 


* Vide infra, ‘ Ritual,’ pp. 171-173. 

> Wide would also interpret the in- 
vocation #jpws Advvoe in the famous 
Elean liturgy ** ° as having a chthonian 
significance, Arch. Relig. Wassensch. 
1907, p. 263: it is difficult to decide 
the question before we can decide the 
age of that poem: the appellative is 
strange, because nowhere, as far as we 
know, was Dionysos worshipped merely 


as half-mortal and half-divine, the later 
sense of fpws; and as he is invoked 
here with the Charites he would appear 
rather as a god of life than of death. 
Has jjpws here merely the vague Homeric 
meaning, just as we find any deity might 
be called dvag or ‘king’? 

© For the discussion of this legend 
vide infra, pp. 234-236. 
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is a patronymic form of MéAavéos, whom Usener regards as 
a disguise of Dionysos himself*, a point to consider later in 
connexion with an important phenomenon in ritual’. Of the 
original sense of both appellatives there can be little doubt: 
‘the dark god,’ ‘the god of the black goat-skin,’ is the nether 
deity; we have the precise parallel of MeAdvaiyis "Epis in 
Aeschylus® and the Arcadian designation of ‘Demeter the 
Black, the chthonian goddess, The association of Dionysos 
MeAdvaryits with Eleutherai—or, according to the various 
accounts of the combat between Xanthos and Melanthos, with 
Oinoe, Melainai, or Panakton, all places on the Attic-Boeotian 
border—suggests that the Attic god brought from Boeotia 
his double character of a vegetation-deity, worshipped with 
a phallic ritual, and of a chthonian divinity connected with 
the world of souls. At Thebes there is some evidence that 
Dionysos was regarded as a buried god, whose grave was 
shown there *™, and the legend and worship of Semele had 
close associations with the lower world‘4; we note also that the 
nightly and mysterious ritual of Dionysos Avovos and Bdxyevos 
at Sikyon was connected by a cult tradition with Thebes *° °. 
We can thus understand how a divinity of such power and 
function was able at an early date to capture the Attic An- 
thesteria, which was at once a magic-ritual to evoke vegetation 
and a festival to commemorate and placate the souls of the 
departed. We have no clear evidence that the chthonian 
aspect of the god was prominent in the state-cults of Attica ; 
whether it was reflected in the ritual of the Anthesteria will be 
considered in the following section on Dionysiac ritual; but 
the facts recorded and discovered prove that the original 
tradition of Thrace was in this as in other respects maintained 
in much of Greek worship and tradition. 

Only, the immigrant god did not succeed in dispossessing 
the old chthonian deities of Hellas, Zeus X@évi0s, Hermes, 
and Hades-Plouton, in the public cults; in many communities 
he may have been placed by their side ®, but his predominance 


* Gotternamen, p. 21. 4 Vide Ritual, pp. 183, 193. 
> Vide infra, pp. 234-236. 7 ° At Mykonos sacrifice was offered 
© Sept. 700. to him on behalf of the crops, and on 
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in this dark sphere was maintained chiefly by the private 
mystic societies; and it was they who preached the doctrine 
of a happy immortality through divine communion, a doctrine 
with which no public and official worship in Greece was 
ever concerned. No Greek city through its ordinary officials 
and priests offered prayers or performed service for the salva- 
tion of the dead or the repose of their souls; the utmost it 
could do was to adopt and patronize the Eleusinia. 

We may now continue our survey of the general facts of 
Dionysiac religion. 

We have seen that the Thracian god who lived below 
the ground or in a cave was also a prophet of renown and 
power. And we should expect that Dionysos should have 
brought this function with him into Greece, all the more 
because in Hellenic belief there was an immemorial con- 
nexion between the earth-spirit and a particular kind of 
divination®. Euripides proclaims that ‘the god is a great 
/ prophet, for madness and the Bacchic inspiration have great 
power of soothsaying *7*’; we have noted the shrine of 
prophecy associated with Orpheus in Lesbos *®, but Dionysos 
himself seems only to have directly practised the art in the 
worship of Amphikleia in Phokis, which Pausanias describes 
in sufficient detail to allow us to discern its affinity with the 
Thracian *7*, He is evidently here regarded as a divinity 
of the under-world; his service was shrouded in mystery, 
and his priest delivered oracles in a state of ecstasy; but 
the god also communicated with his worshippers directly by 
means of dreams, as Gaia once did at Delphi; and he 
became known here as ‘the healer, for it was to the sick 
that he specially vouchsafed these communications, who 
consulted him, we may suppose, by that method known 
as incubation which was commonly employed in the super- 
natural therapeutics of Greece. We may believe, then, that 


the same day—the 12th of Lenaion—  p.171; Tarentum also maintained a pro- 
to Zeus Chthonios and Ge Chthonia**: minent cult of the chthonian Dionysos 


the later coins of the Lydian Nysa show and Kore (vide infra, Geogr. Reg. s.v.- 


that he was there associated with the Italy and p. 247). 
powerful local worship of Kore and * Vide vol. 3, pp. 7-11, and vol. 4, 
Hades, vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Lydia,’ pp. 180-182, Igo. 
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wherever Dionysos was called "Iatpés, ‘the physician,’ this 
conception of him arose from the same practice and the 
same ancient view of him. It is only indeed at Athens 
that a Dionysos “Iarpdés is attested on fair evidence; and 
when Athenaeus quoting from a certain Mnesitheos that he 
enjoyed this title everywhere*, we may regard this only 
as a fagon de parler*®, Nor do we know on what authority 
Hesychios interprets Ilasdéyios as a title of Dionysos, under- 
standing it probably in the sense of ‘the healer *°.’ 

The old conception, then, of the prophet-god had not 
died out in the Hellenic tradition; but it is also clear that 
Apollo and the local mantic heroes were too firmly established 
in the popular faith for Dionysos to achieve much in this 
sphere. Even at Delphi, where he was received with such 
passionate devotion, he never intruded into the prophetic 
department of the Hellenic god of the shrine. 

We have now to consider the specially Hellenic character 
of Dionysos, the attributes that he acquired on Greek soil, 
independently of the tradition. The civic and political tem- 
perament of Hellas reacted, as we should expect, on his cult, 
sobering the ritual in certain departments and adapting him 
to the system of the Polis. 

We have seen that he has little to do with the organization 
of the family and tribe which was based on the idea of 
common descent”; it would seem that he arrived too late for 
the Greek communities to adopt him as their tribal or commu- 
nal ancestor. The exceptions are few and doubtful. We do not 
know why he was styled [larp@os at Megara 51%, a title which 
usually, but not always°, designates the divine ancestor. But 
we may conjecture here the influence of the legend and cult of 
Melampous, the Dionysiac-prophet of Minyan connexions, who 
was worshipped at Aigosthena; for his descendant Polyeidos 


* In the same context Athenaeus 
quotes from Chamaileon a Pythian 
oracle bidding men ‘for the twenty days 
before the rising of the dog-star and 
twenty days after to abide in the well- 
shaded house and to use (the boon of) 
the healer Dionysos’: it is here the 


wine-god that is the “Iarpés, and the 
medicinal use of wine might occasionally 
win for the god this title: cf. the name 
of the Roman vintage-festival, ‘ meditrin- 
alia,’ Bailey, Roman Religion, p. 69. 

> Vide supra, p. 92. 

© Vide Artemis Tarpqa, vol. 2, p. 464. 
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came to Megara and instituted the cult of Dionysos. A late 
authority attests that he enjoyed the name of zpordrwp, ‘ our 
fathers’ father,’ at Nikaia in Bithynia, while the founder of the 
city was said to be Herakles*'”; but the better evidence of 
the coins suggests that the former god was officially called 
xtiotns, not only at Nikaia but at Tion in Bithynia®*®. But in 
the later period such appellatives were apt to be attached to 
any prominent divinity out of reverence and affection, without 
implying any real legend of descent or foundation. We might 
have expected, but do not find, a cult of Dionysos as the 
divine ancestor in Aitolia, because of the ancient legend 
of his union with Althaia, the queen-goddess of Kalydon. 
Curiously enough, the remote influence of this legend is trace- 
able in Alexandria, where, owing to the close association of 
the Ptolemies with Dionysos, a deme of the ¢vAH Atovvcia 
was said to have been called Althes in memory of his 
Calydonian consort >. 

An immigrant god might be adopted into the ancestral 
religion by the fiction of an assimilation to some aboriginal 
ancestor or hero; we have an example of this process in the 
case of Poseidon-Erechtheus ; and we may discern a parallel to 
this in the faintly remembered cult of Dionysos-Kadmos at 
Thebes, belonging probably to the Minyan period”. Or, 
by free adoption, the newcomer could be admitted into the 
phratric system, without disturbing the ancestral cults. Thus 
the Attic Apatouria, which remained always under the protec- 
tion of the older Attic divinities, was able apparently to find 
a place for Dionysos in the clan-festival of the ‘ phratores’ ; 
and as the legend points to Eleutherai we may connect this 
admission of the deity with the incorporation of Eleutherai 
into the Attic community®. The only Attic phratry whose 
name may possibly have been derived from an appellative 
of Dionysos was the Avadeis ; or it may be a mere coincidence 
that Avados is recorded as his epithet in Paionia®. Even the 
demes, like the Ikarian, that claimed the closest intimacy 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Egypt-Alexandria. wu. Extwickelung des Dionysos-Kultes 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia-Thebes. in Attica, s. 13. 
© This is also Ribbeck’s view Anfange 4 Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paionia. 
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with him, did not enrol him among their ancestors. But his 
annual marriage with the queen-archon, the Basilissa of 
Athens, may have also carried with it at one time a sense of 
consanguinity thus ritualistically established between the whole 
state and the newly adopted god. And the old Calydonian 
legend may reflect a similar feeling among the Aetolians that 
the alien divinity was admitted to their kinship by union with 
their ancestral queen-goddess. 

His adoption into the Hellenic pantheon was ratified partly 
by the story of his second birth from Zeus, partly by the 
fiction of Hera suckling him at her breast, both legends / 
reflecting no doubt some human ritual of adoption ®. 

Once admitted, the political significance of his cult could 
develop until he might become in certain communities the 
paramount divinity of the state. Of the older Greek com- 
munities only Teos and Naxos are known to have given him 
this position, which he may have owed in the former city to 
the residence and influence of the artists; Teian inscriptions 
of the Roman period speak of him as ‘the god of the city,’ 
‘the protecting deity of our most holy state’; while the 
island Naxos was said to be consecrated to him, and we find 
that public documents were dated by the name of his priest °. 
Yet his appellatives that express his civic character are very 
few. We hear of him as [loAirns, ‘the citizen, at Heraia in 
Arcadia **, and as Sadrns, ‘the saviour, in Argolis and at 
Troezen; and it is likely that at the latter place the title 
had a political significance, as his altar there was near to 
the altar of the ‘Themides4, the powers of civic justice **. 
He was called AnporeAnjs, ‘the adopted one of the whole 
people, at Karystos and in an oracle quoted by Demosthenes, 
delivered by Dodona to Athens®*®; or as the god beloved ‘of 
the people’ he might be styled dnpdouos, as at Tralles, Teos, 
Magnesia on Sipylon®; while in Thera his formal appellative 


® Vide supra, p. 110. and in any case is not attested of a 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia-Teos. public cult but of the worship of a private 
© Tb. s.v. Kyklades-Naxos. society ™’. 


4d The title Eijpv@eus of Dionysos in © Vide Geogr. Reg. 5.v. 
a late inscription of Nisyros is doubtful, 
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seems at least in later times to have been 6 apd médeas, 
‘he who stands before our state®’ <A cult-epithet of greater 
interest that belongs to this class is Kaényeuev, which is found 
at Pergamon, Teos, and Philadelphia®®. Usually the word 
would mean ‘the leader of the colony,’ the deity under 
whose guidance the emigrants founded their new home. But 
» in the great movement of Hellenic colonization Dionysos 
plays little or no part” Apollo is the divine leader par 
excellence, and the few cities consecrated to Dionysos under 
the name Avovicov méAts are late foundations; one in Phrygia, 
mentioned by Stephanos as built by Attalos and Eumenes to 
commemorate the finding of an idol of Dionysos on the spot, 
another in Pontos, which was previously called Kpovvol, but 
changed its name in consequence of an idol being washed up 
on the shore®. But certainly at Pergamon the appellative Kaé- 
nyevov could not have been given to Dionysos in the sense of 
‘the Founder’; for this would have clashed with the cherished 
legends and traditions of the city: it must have designated the 
God rather as the familiar guide and protector of the Attalid 
dynasty4, of whose devotion we have many proofs. His worship 
was here united with that of the personified Demos ®*; and in 
the state-religion of Pergamon Dionysos was raised to the rank 
of Zeus and joined in partnership with the highest god under 
the style of Zeus Bdxyos *°4, A letter of Attalos III, recovered 
in the excavations, is of special interest for the revelation it 
gives of the religious enthusiasm of the family **: ‘As my 
mother, Queen Stratonike, was most pious in her behaviour 
to all deities, but especially to Zeus Sabazios, whom she 
brought into our country in accordance with the religious 
tradition of her family, and whom, having found my helper 
and champion in many perilous affairs, I have determined 
in consequence of the manifestations he has given of his 


® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thera. city-god of Kyrene, and rarely occurs 
> The ’Aorvipdjua of Kyrene?> seems on its coinage, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
to have commemorated the foundation- Libya. 


day of the state and to have been asso- © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Asia Minor Interior 
ciated with the @eodaicoa, in which —Pontos, Phrygia. 
Dionysosand the Nymphs werehonoured. 4 Vide von Prott Ath. Mitth. 1902, 


But Dionysos was never in any sense the pp. 163-165. 
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power to consecrate by the side of Athena Nikephoros, I have 
made arrangements for sacrifices, processions, and mysteries 
to be performed in his honour on behalf of the city,’ &c. 
In an oracle quoted by Pausanias* the symbol chosen for 
Attalos I in the hieratic style is the bull, and we may surmise 
that his devotion to the bull-deity was the reason for this. 
The cult of Dionysos Kaényey.ov, having a special value for 
the house of Attalos, was borrowed by Teos from Pergamon 
out of compliment to that dynasty and probably because of 
the indebtedness to it of the Avovicov reyvirar, the great 
dramatic organization of Hellespont and Ionia, whose head 
quarters were once Teos, and who had been given a home 
at Myonnesos by Attalos’**, A dedication, recorded in a 
Teian inscription, of a certain Kreon the Strategos ‘to the 
whole race and_to Dionysos Ka@nyeudv and to the Demos,’ has 
been shown by von Prott in the article mentioned above to 
refer to the house of Attalos. And another inscription from 
Teos” of the period of Eumenes II designates one section of 
the ‘artists’ as of wept rov Kadnyeudva Ardvucoy, perhaps because 
of their special relations with Pergamon’, It may have been 
the ‘artists’ who brought the cult to Philadelphia, where we 
find it mentioned, in connexion with mysteries and ‘ agones,’ 
in an inscription of the imperial period °°. We may suppose 
that the divine name Kaényeuev had for the artists something 
of its original significance as designating the god who guided 
and protected them during their tours around the various cities 
where they displayed their art. 

The only other appellative that possesses a clear political 
connotation is Aicvyyyrns, by which the god was invoked in 
the state-worship of Patrai. The legend that Pausanias tells 
us *° concerning the origin of this cult is of great interest for 
Greek ritual, and will be considered again later; the local 
tradition declared that Artemis Triklaria of Patrai had been 
worshipped once with human sacrifices, which were destined 
to continue—according to the behest of the Delphic oracle— 
until ‘a stranger king should arrive bringing a stranger 

* I0, 15, 3: vide von Prott Joc. c#t. p. 162. 
» Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia-Teos. 
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daimon’: after the fall of Troy Eurypylos arrived bringing 
with him a Adpyva€ or chest in which was an idol of Dionysos 
Aicvpyytns, ‘the god of righteous judgement.’ The citizens 
recognized the sign given them by the oracle, and abandoned 
the cruel rite. We do not elsewhere in any record or legend 
of the state-cults discover in Dionysos a power making for 
a higher sense of righteousness and morality; and it is the 
more interesting therefore to note that here a very important 
reform in religious service coincides with his coming, though 
the legend does not show how it was causally connected with 
it. And the title Alcvyvytns seems to designate Dionysos 
as in the highest degree a political god; we hear also, that 
to his temple on a certain day of his festival were brought 
three other statues of him, named after the three cantons 
of the country, Mecareds, AvOevs, Apoeds °°. Yet neither else- 
where in Achaia, nor anywhere among the older Greek states, 
do we find his religion possessing so marked a political 
character; he does not appear, for instance, as one of the 
protecting powers of the Achaean League. His temple could 
of course anywhere be used, as other religious buildings were, 
for the conveniences of legal or political business, for the 
registration of decrees*, or the manumission of a slave *’, or 
fines might be exacted in his name*®?. But such occasional 
facts have little to do with the general character of a Hellenic 
divinity. In his own nature Dionysos was not a guiding 
power of the higher political life; he was not usually recog- 
nized as the inspirer of public counsel, nor was any advance 
in the social organization, law, or morality associated with his 
religion; his name does not even occur in the formulae of 
the state-oath. In fact, the fabric of Hellenic society and 
morality had been built up under the influence of the older 
Hellenic religion. 

It is interesting also to note that the warlike character 
which no doubt belonged to the god in his old Thracian 
home ®°* was scarcely recognized in the formal state-cults 


* The inscription of the covenant be- latter city by the altar of Dionysos, 
tween Smyrna and Magnesia on Sipylon _ vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Asia Minor Coast, 
was to be set up in the agora of the Magnesia. 
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of Greece. The only community, if we can trust Macrobius °°”, 
that worshipped him as a god of battles, was the Lacedae- 
monian, which represented him in a public monument armed 
with a spear instead of a thyrsos; but when the same author 
tells us in the same context that he was frequently styled 
’EvudAwos, he may be merely quoting the opinion of the learned 
who knew that he had close affinities with the Thracian Ares; 
or he may have been thinking of the verse that has been 
preserved for us among the Fragmenta Adespota, in which 
Ares is called ’Evvddvos and Bpémos, the latter word having 
perhaps merely the sense that it once has in Pindar of ‘loud- 
sounding ®©°>’; or such titles may have been suggested by 
the late myths of the battles of Bacchos with the Indians 
and the Giants, and the frequent representation of such themes 
in later art. Any divinity or hero of Hellas, like any mediaeval 
saint, could be appealed to in the hour of peril ; but Dionysos 
was not by nature nor by general recognition the war-leader 
of the people *. 

Yet though the main elements of political civilization, with 
one great exception, were not attributed to him, any state 
might adopt him, as did the Attalid dynasty, as their chief 
or one of their chief tutelary divinities. Exact evidence on 
such a point is more usually forthcoming from coins and 
inscriptions than from literary records; and the list of coin- 
types that I have collected, though it cannot claim to be 
exhaustive, affords sufficient material for a general judgement. 
The predominance of Dionysos in Thrace is not well-attested 
by the coins that have come down to us; for of the national 
autonomous currency of the earlier periods it is only the 
types of king Kentriporis of the fourth century B.C., and of 
Callatia of the pre-Roman era, that present us with the coun- 
tenance or the figure of the god; and the Dionysiac types of 
the Greek cities in Thrace, with a few notable exceptions, belong 
mainly to the Imperial age. But it dominates the Maronean 
autonomous currency, and in the second century B.C. we 
find the noteworthy inscription (Coin-Pl. no. 12) attesting his 
public supremacy, Atovicov Swtipos Mapwrit dy, ‘ Dionysos the 


4 It is doubtful if Dionysos was ever styled ’EAeAevs in any military sense * © ». 
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saviour of Maroneia®*.’ We are reminded here of the invoca- 
tion of the Delphic hymn, ‘ Hail oh healer, oh saviour, guard 
this our city with the happiness of the golden age.’ We 
may attribute to Thracian influence the strong hold that the 
Dionysiac religion had upon Thasos, which is illustrated both 
by a sixth-century inscription invoking Dionysos and Herakles 
as ‘the guardians of this city,’ and by its coin-types from 
the fifth century onwards, among which the figures of these 
two divinities predominate*®. In the currency of Macedonia, 
Dionysiac types are not infrequent, but nowhere predominate 
in the earlier periods except at Lete and Mende*. Thessalian 
coinage, though it recognizes the god, scarcely attests the 
power of his cult in this region; but the currency of 
Peparethos, the island .off the coast where vine-culture 
flourished perhaps before his arrival, was mainly under his 
influence®. Boeotian coinage is disappointing as regards 
Dionysos; the emblems of his worship are common among 
the types of Thebes, and his bearded countenance frequently 
appears in its currency from 426 to 387 B.C. (Coin-Pl. no. 193) ; 
but even on Theban coins neither his figure nor his emblems 
are dominant‘. 

That numismatic evidence is not wholly trustworthy as a 
criterion of a divinity’s predominance is illustrated here by 
the Attic currency ; for the deity who after Athena was per- 
haps the best beloved of the Athenian people is not seen 
on the city’s coins until the second century B.c. Besides the 
well-known type derived from the work of Alkamenes there 
is little to mention, except a representation on a coin of the 
second century B.C. that may allude to the part played by 
the god in the mysteries of Demeter’. And in the Peloponnese 
we have few representations of the autonomous period except 
at Phlius ®. 

From the islands the evidence is somewhat fuller. The head 
of Dionysos is the sole type at Naxos from the fourth century 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. ® Suppl. List s.v. Thessaly. 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia-Thebes. 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. North Aegean, ® Vide infra, p. 246. 


4 Suppl. List of Coin-types, s.v. » Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phlious, Hermione, 
‘Macedon.’ Arcadia, Messenia, Achaia. 
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onward, and at Andros and Mykonos from the third*. In 
Lesbos, one of the chief homes of his cult, he is not found 
at all on the earlier currency; but his countenance, bearded 
or youthful, begins to appear about 400 B.C., and was a type 
in vogue throughout the fourth century; but the Imperial 
currency speaks more strongly of the significance of the 
worship in the island which owed its prosperity to the wine- 
trade; his terminal figure, which appears first on the silver 
coins of the second and first century, becomes the badge of 
the fortune of the state, being the type of the Kowdv of 
Lesbos, and appearing often on the prow of a ship, a symbol 
of the wine-export®. Looking at other parts of Aiolis, we 
find Dionysiac types dominant at Lamponia from 420 to 
350 B.C., and at Temnos in the fourth and third centuries, 
and frequent at Ophrynion from 350 to 300 B.C. 

From the islands of the South Aegean there is nothing 
striking to report, except that at Rhodes the long prevalent 
type of the sun-god begins to give way in the last century 
B.C., and that of Dionysos becomes prominent in the Imperial 
entrency °. 

In the regions of the Euxine it is only at Kyzikos and 
the Bithynian Herakleia that we find representations of 
Dionysos frequent on coins of the fifth or fourth centuries 4. 
It is more surprising that the cult had so little influence on 
the earlier coin-types of the Hellenic cities of Ionia; Phokaia 
shows us an interesting head of the god in the coins about 
- 400 B.C., and at Teos his turreted head which appears in the 
Imperial currency suggests that in the later age at least he 
became the tutelary god of the city which, in her autonomous 
period, had been a favourite haunt of his ‘ artists °.’ 

The issues of most of the other cities of the various districts 
of Asia Minor contribute little evidence as to the place of this 
worship in the state religion; most of the types are of the 
Imperial era and only a few have a religious significance, 


- ® Suppl. List s.v. Crete and the 4 Ib. s.v. Pontos-Bithynia; Mysia- 
Aegean Islands. Kyzikos. 

» Ib. s.v. Aiolis-Lesbos. ° Ib. s.v. Ionia, 

© Ib. s.v, Caria-Rhodes, 
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such as the cistophori of Ephesos, Pergamon, Smyrna, and 
Laodikeia*; the Dionysiac types of the latter city may have 
been partly suggested by the proclivities of its founder, 
Antiochos II, towards this divinity. It is, therefore, the more 
strange that the equal or greater devotion of the Attalid 
dynasty should have left so little impress on the coinage of 
Pergamon”. In fact, among the cities of later foundation, 
it is only at Dionysopolis of Phrygia that the predominance 
of Dionysos is attested by numismatic evidence*®. The kings 
of the Seleukid house occasionally stamped their currency 
with his figure, but it is Antiochos VI alone who shows a 
certain partiality for it. In the south-eastern states there are 
two cities only, Nagidos and Soloi of Cilicia, whose coinage 
gives important illustration of the character and power of 
this religion in the earlier period*: the coins of the latter city 
present an archaic bearded head of the god, and later—prob- 
ably in the third century B.C—a bearded head of the horned 
bull Dionysos. At Nagidos the Dionysiac type is in ex- 
clusive possession of the currency of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, except for a short period, and his worship appears 
on the same evidence to have been here united with that of 
the Oriental Aphrodite; the style of the coin-dies suggests 
at times Athenian influence, which we may conjecture to have 
contributed to the popularity of the cult (Coin Pl. no. 14). 
Finally, in the western Hellas, among the cities of Italy and 
Sicily, it is only at Naxos and Galaria that we should consider 
on the numismatic evidence the worship of the god to have 
been politically powerful enough to dominate the types 
selected for the currency®. It is noteworthy that the city 
of Aitna, which was famous for its vine-culture, chose for its 
coin-stamp in the fifth century the figure, not of Dionysos, 
but of Zeus, while it gave him at the same time the emblem 


* Suppl. List s.v. lonia, Phrygia, vide Ephesos, and was adopted merely by 
infra, p. 261. Attalus I, vide infra, p. 261. 

> Ib. s.v. Mysia: we have Bacchic ¢ Ib. s.v. Phrygia; Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
symbols on the Philetairos-coins; as Asia Minor Interior. 
regards the ‘mystica cista’ on the cisto- @ Suppl. List s.v. Lycaonia-Cilicia. 
phori, Imhoof-Blumer has shown reason © ab. S20: Sigily, Italy, * ’ 
for thinking that this type originated at 
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of the knotted vine-staff, and carved on the reverse the bald 
head of Seilenos *. 

The numismatic evidence which has just been cursorily 
reviewed is in many cases as defective as the literary. The 
deep significance of this cult for the Hellenic world is by no 
means adequately attested by the coin-representations. Most 
of the older currencies evidently clave to the figures of the 
old ancestral divinities; and where the Dionysiac type pre- 
vails, it may have been more often the commercial exigencies 
of the wine-trade than the political prestige of the divinity 
that caused its adoption. 

This first estimate of the public cults and cult-appellatives 
of the Thraco-Hellenic god may close with the consideration 


‘of those that were consecrated to him as a divinity of the 


arts. Those recorded by the inscriptions and the literary 
sources are such as AvAwvedvs, the god of flute-music, to whose 
cult a priesthood was attached at Athens, at least in the later 
period °*; “Evaydévios, the patron-deity of the musical or 
dramatic contests at Magnesia on the Maeander °*; MeAzéyevos, 
the god of song, a cult of some importance at Athens and 
Acharnai, administered by a public priesthood that was the 
prerogative of a gens called the Euneidai, who claimed to be 
of half Minyan descent, and who appear to have fulfilled the 
functions of a guild of lyre-players in the religious services 
of the state °’; and a recently discovered inscription of Priene 
proves the cult of Dionysos MeAmcpevos to have existed there 
also in the second century B.C.°"; Xopevs or Xopetos, the god 
of the choral dance, a title only attested by a private dedication 
at Paros, and in a letter of Trajan’s®®. The curious epithet, 
Ilaparaifwy, found only in a private inscription, alludes 
probably to the sportive deity of the musical festivals %*. 
Considerable doubt also exists concerning the words OpiapyBos 
and A.@tpayfos, whether they were ever cult-appellatives of 
Dionysos. Athenaeus, to illustrate his thesis, which is probably 
false, that the Priapos of Parion, an ithyphallic demon of birth 
and vegetation, was only in origin an epithet detached from 
Dionysos, states that ©piauBos and Avdv¥payBos were also 
* Vide vol. 1, Coin Pl._A, 1. 
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originally mere epithets of the same divinity®*. We cannot 
believe this; for the earliest usage, as well as the form of 
these words, suggests that their root-meaning was a religious 
dance, the former akin perhaps to the Latin ‘triumpus®’ ; 
the latter a cognate word, sometimes explained as At-OpiauBos, 
‘god’s dance, a choral performance consecrated to Dionysos”. 
It does not surprise us that words denoting originally some 
kind of dance or song should acquire in the Greek imagination 
a personal force, and come to be regarded as epithets or 
proper names of fictitious personalities; from tayBos the song 
arose Iambe, the facetious handmaid, and probably from ‘linos,’ 
the harvest-song, Linos the shepherd; and other instances 
might be quoted. Yet we have only a few passages in Greek 
literature ° where AvOvpayBos is used as a synonym of Dionysos 
himself: the chorus in the Lakchai of Euripides makes Zeus, 
at the moment after the first birth of the holy infant, exclaim, 
‘Come, oh Dithyrambos, enter thou my male womb; I bid 
Thebes hail thee by this holy name®*.’ Unless Thebes was 
in the habit of doing this in some ritual, or of doing some- 
thing that made Euripides believe they were doing this, he 
would hardly have written such words. And the newly-dis- 
' covered Delphic hymn4, composed in the fourth century in 
honour of Dionysos, contains the same invocation: ‘Come to 
us, King Dithyrambos, Bakchos, god of the holy chant.’ 
But the true relation between Dionysos and the Av6dvpapBos 
is an important problem of Greek ritual; and the whole 
question concerning Dionysiac music, its original function in 
the primitive worship, and its development through the Greek 


® Walde, in his Lateinisches Etymolo- 
etsches Worterbuch, suggests that ‘ Tri- 


example; the BondAdrns AOvpapBos is 
evidently not the god himself, but a 


umpus’ is a native Latin word connected 
with ‘tripudium’ : this is the more likely 
view. 

b The satisfactory etymological ex- 
planation of A:@vpapfos is still to seek : 
it is certainly a compound, and the first 
part probably derives from the root AcF 
in the sense of ‘ God.’ 

© The phrase in Pindar, quoted R. 95, 
has been wrongly interpreted as another 


personification of the choral dance 
which escorts the sacred ox. The phrase 
in the Fragmenta Adespota “lakxe 
OpiapBe might be a mere dance-call, but 
is more probably an evocation of the 
god; and in the fragment of Pratinas, 
6 pap Bod.OvpapBe is almost certainly so, 
as it comes in the context with moodxair’ 
avag °°, 


@ Geogr, Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. 
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festivals into high forms of art that are among the precious 
traditions of European culture, belongs essentially to the study 
of Dionysiac ritual and may be reserved for the later dis- 
cussion. But it is relevant to note here that the religious 
ideas and service of Delphi which were familiar to the Greek 
world and which associated Dionysos so closely with Apollo, 
the older Hellenic divinity of song, must have helped to diffuse 
and intensify the belief in the former as a god of music and 
the cognate arts, a belief that was rooted also in his aboriginal 
worship. It is likely that his connexion with the Muses 
belongs to the Thracian stratum of the religion*; but when 
we find him called Movoayérns, ‘leader of the Muses,’ in 
a Naxian inscription of the Roman period referring to a 
- state-festival”, we may believe that he was indebted for this 
to his adopted brother, Apollo, of whom it is elsewhere the 
peculiar appellative. | 

It is on this aspect of him that the poets love to dwell, 
reflecting here, as the best of them often do, the real religion of 
the Polis. Aristophanes is eloquent on this theme, and brings 
his ‘Bakchos with the eyes of fire’ into the companionship 
of the Graces **; Euripides, in an inspired passage, proclaims 
the mission of Dionysos to ‘mingle the music of the flute 
with laughter, and to cause our cares to cease*,’ and in the 
greatest of the Dionysiac hymns that have come down to 
us, the Sophoclean ode in the Axtigone, which equals or sur- 
passes the odes in the Bakchai for its deep expression of 
the fervour and love enkindled by this religion, the poet 
reveals the passion of the Dionysiac music and dance, the 
ecstasy of the nightly revel, as a great cosmic power that 
vibrates through heaven and the stars: ‘ thou whom the fire- 
breathing stars follow in the dance°, thou hearkener of voices 
of the night*!’; and Plato moralizes soberly on the same 
theme: ‘the gods pitying the race of man that is born for 
toil and trouble gave us the Muses, and Apollo their leader, 
and Dionysos as our festival companions °%°.’ The last passage 


* Vide infra, p. 182. poem naturally avails himself ofthis great 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Kyklades-Naxos. motive: mdvres 8 dorépes dyxdpevoar, 
© The composer of the Delphic prize- Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 
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is of more value than most as showing us an aspect of Hellenic 
religion thai differentiates it from any other, its frank sense 
of divine companionship, and its refined geniality. 

Besides the state-cults and festivals in which Dionysos was 
recognized as the god of music and the drama, we have to 
take note of the organization of the rexvira: Avovioov, as they 
were called, groups of dramatic, choral, and musical per- 
formers*, who were so devoted to his festival-service that in 
Aristotle’s time they were nicknamed ‘ Dionysos-flatterers 1°*.’ 
We have no clear evidence as to the date of the earliest 
foundation of these dramatic colleges; some scholars have 
seen the germs of them in that religious guild which Sophocles, 
according to his ancient biographer, established in honour 
of the Muses out of a certain number of ‘cultured people ’.’ 
But the first clear record of them is in fourth-century 
literature, in Aristotle’s phrase just mentioned, and in Demo- 
sthenes®. We know that this century witnessed a great 
development in the art and profession of the actor in Athens; 
and her claim, which was admitted by the Delphic oracle, 
at least in the second century, to have been the first to ‘bring 
together the association of artists1*™,’ may have been justi- 
fied by the facts. But soon the society spread out branches 
all over the Greek world, and other cities than Athens become 
their chief centres. We hear of the ‘guild of Ionia and the 
Hellespont,’ and Teos, Lebedos, Iasos, Tralles, Priene, are 
mentioned as their abiding-places at different periods 1%”, 
In the mainland of Greece the leading organization was that 
of the ‘actors of the Isthmos and Nemea,’ and we hear of. 
their meetings at Argos, in Macedon, at Thebes and Chal- 
kis 1°4¢°k:!, and it was probably they who supplied the main 
part of the personnel for the dramatic, poetic, and musical 
performances in the great festivals of Helias. Their prestige 
and influence increased till they became a real political force, 
being courted alike by kings and free states, and protected 
and favoured by the Roman Empire’*27. Doubtless they’ 


® For detailed discussion vide Liiders, > Vita Soph. rais 5 Movcats Siacov 
Die Dionysos-Ktinstler. Foucart, De €« tev Tenadevpévwr ouvayayeiv. 
Collegizs sc. artific. ° Fals. Leg. 401, 14. 
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owed this mainly to the passion for the theatre that grew 
ever more intense in the later days of Hellenism; but they 
claimed a sacrosanct character as the ministers of Dionysos, 
and the Delphic oracle championed their claim. The self- 
confidence and pride of these guilds speaks in an interesting 
decree passed by the main association of Asia Minor gathered 
together in Teos; it proclaims the power of the artists to 
confer immortal glory upon any individual, the honour that 
they receive both from gods and men, the immunities and 
security which every state has given them ‘in accordance 
with the oracles of Apollo’*».’ They had their own private 
cult of their patron-deity, their own réyevos, hearth and 
altar }°*™, and they elected their own priest, by whose name 
they dated their decrees!*™Y, They are thus entirely on the 
same footing, and their organization is of the same type, 
as the other @faco. or religious brotherhoods so prevalent 
in the later centuries of the Hellenic world; and we may 
suppose that the Avovvovacrai of the Peiraieus, which would 
be the normal name of a private society devoted to Dionysos, 
were only a section of the ‘artists!°*™’; for the reyvira: at 
Smyrna, who are devoted to Dionysos Bpiceds, are called 
pvorat, a name appropriate to the members of a secret religious 
association !°**, But no other thiasos had such functions as 
theirs, such public recognition, or was so closely associated 
with the state-cult. At Smyrna we find them maintaining 
the Lesbian worship of Dionysos Briseus, who took his title 
from that promontory of Lesbos whence the Homeric heroine 
derived her name*; in Cyprus the high-priest of the artists 
was also high-priest of the city, and the worship of ‘the 
Benefactors,’ the deified Ptolemies, was under their care 4, 
Nor was their skill and energy reserved for the Dionysiac 
festival alone; we know that they assisted the celebration of 
the Pythia®, and the brilliant musical and poetical contests 
which the city of Thespiai organized on Helikon in honour 
of the Muses!%*"; and the artists’ synod offered sacrifices 
to Apollo, Hermes, and the Muses, as well as to Demeter 
and, Kore }°* #2, 
* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lesbos. > “Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 
L 2 . 
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Thus we must reckon with them as one of the forces that 
sustained a slowly sinking religion, while their special interest 
was in Dionysos and his theatrical rites. They went far afield, 
and where they went they spread or fostered the cult of their 
god; so that no Hellenic deity possessed so wide an area 
of influence as Dionysos. By the time of Lucullus, and 
probably earlier, they had penetrated Armenia’, and it 
was an actor from Tralles, and therefore no doubt of their 
association, who danced and sang the fatal Bacchic triumph- 
chant over the bloody remains of Crassus in the hall of the 
Parthian king*. We may therefore believe that it was they 
that were the missionaries of culture who brought the Dionysiac 
drama, and possibly some seeds of Hellenic religion, to the 
frontiers of India. 

These associations then of ‘the artists’ should figure promi- 
nently in the history of European culture and art. No doubt 
their religious value was of less significance, yet it should not 
be ignored. For they brought into prominence and assisted 
to develop the conception of Dionysos as a god of the 
intellectual life, and perhaps won for him such an appellative 
as Iladetos, that seems to belong to his cult at Athens, as 
the deity who fostered the mental education of the citizens °”. 
And thus the study of these organizations brings before us, 
though not so vividly, the same phenomenon as that which 
the Apolline religion presented, the easy adjustment in the 
Greek world of the claims of the intellectual and the religious 
life, and the idea that the artist's work was in immediate 
sympathy with the nature of the divinity. We must also note 
that Apollo’s power was of wider range in the intellectual 
sphere than that of Dionysos: the later deity did not pene- 
trate the school or palaistra or Academy, but was content 
with the theatre, patron of one art only though one of many 
branches. 

In this union of Greek art with Greek religion it is generally 
true to say that the former was the predominant partner. 
Dogma and state-cult laid only light burdens on the artist 
and musician; and as tragedy went its own way, freed from 

® Plat: Crass. 33. 
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Dionysiac restraint, so in respect of its choice of subject did 
the dithyramb. And yet the study of the ritual reveals that 
the spirit of the Dionysiac religion continued to give the tone 
to its music. Dionysiac music remained distinct from the 
Apolline; and the distinction which our modern masters have 
inherited and maintained, descends from two distinct strains 
in the ancient religion of Hellas *. 


® Vide vol. 4, p. 249. 
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THE previous sketch has not clearly revealed any salient 
difference betw., Dionysos and the other high divinities of 
Hellas. It is :..ner through the minute study of the ritual 
that the distinctive. and characteristic features of this religion 
emerge, and these are of equal interest for the students of 
primitive as of advanced religious ideas. { The more striking 
phenomena of the aboriginal religion are found to have been 

=the wild and ecstatic enthusiasm that it inspired, the self- 
abandonment and communion with the deity achieved through 
orgiastic rites and a savage sacramental act, and the promi- 
nence of women in the ritual, which in accordance with a 
certain psychic law made a special appeal to their tempera- 
ment. It becomes then our first task to consider how far 
these features are reflected; clearly or dimly, in the cult- 
practices of the civilized Greek states; and, as the record 
is defective and confused, we must supplement it by every 
kind of indirect evidence within our reach. 
{ That the mortal might be temporarily charged with the 
/personality or spirit of the divinity, at exceptional times and 
‘ through exceptional means, is an idea that may be traced 
here and there in the older Greek religion.) The priestess 
of Artemis Laphria at Patrai appears to have embodied the 
goddess on a solemn occasion®; the priestesses of the brides of 
the Dioscuri are called Leukippides®, the youthful ministrants 
of the bull-god Poseidon are themselves ‘bulls’ at Ephesos, 
the girls who dance in honour of the bear-goddess at Brauron 
are themselves ‘bears.’ (But these examples are rare excep- 
tions: nor have we any suggestion that the sense of com- 


* Vol. 3, p. 439, Artemis, R. 19. » Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. 3 
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munion here was real and deep, or that it was obtained by 
any ecstasy or self-abandonment. 

It appears otherwise in the Dionysiac ritual. In the common 
Greek nomenclature attached to it, the inspired male votary 
was himself Baxxos, the inspired female Bdxyn; the spirit of 
the god enters into them, and therefore for a time they bear 
his name. The sententious poetic phrase quoted by Plato, 
_€many bear the narthex, but few are real Bacchoi*,’ shows 
the prevalence of the idea that those who had religious genius 
and the ‘root of the matter’ in them migh’ ‘tain through 
ecstasy real communion with the deity. — . Plato quotes 
this as what ‘they say’ who deal with veAeral, < 4d these latter 
are generally private initiations. The « stion here is how 
- far the orgiastic ceremonies, the ecstatic ritual of communion, 
were adopted as part of the state-worship in Greece. In the 
early days at least of its Hellenic history they were doubtless 
an essential feature of the Bacchic religion; the legends con- 
cerning the women of Phthiotis °’, the madness of the Minyan, 
Chian, and Argive women and the daughters of Proitos are 
sufficient proofs offered by mythology”. The difficulty 
is to determine how long this survived in general practice 
under public authorization. No one_will imagine that the 
Bakchai of Euripides represents faithfully contemporary 
religious life in Greece, or that the ordinary Greek woman 
could and did spontaneously dance out to the mountains in 
a wild outburst of orgiastic excitement. The orgiastic en- 
thusiasm, where the state-religion preserved it, was doubtless 
directed and safeguarded by authority. But the records con- 
cerning it are somewhat scanty and obscure. We should 
imagine it to have been more powerful in the cities on the 
frontier of Thrace or Macedon; and we hear of the Thyiades 
of Amphipolis ‘whirling the tresses of their long hair in the 
dance °°.’ The ecstatic ritual existed in some form down to 
a late period at Thebes and Delphi at least. The Theban 
women long maintained a sacred drama on Kithairon, which 
gave rise to the legend of Pentheus; much of their ritual 
was by night, and accompanied by violent clamour and orgi- 
astic excitement; and hence we can explain the frequent 
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references in the later poets to this mountain as the scene 
of the nightly Bacchic tumult in the three-yearly festival ® *. 
The most valuable document concerning the Maenad-establish- 
ment at Thebes is an inscription found at Magnesia on the 
Maeander °° *: a prodigy had occurred at this city—an image 
of Dionysos of youthful type, éru xodpos, had been found in 
the hollow of a plane-tree; and the Delphic oracle was at 
once consulted, which answered that the portent had been 
sent them because when they founded their city they had 
raised no temples to Dionysos, that they must now erect 
shrines, establish a priesthood, and send for Maenads of the 
race of Ino from Thebes to organize Bacchic thiasoi in Mag- 
nesia: whereupon Thebes was petitioned and sent thern three 
Maenads, Kosko, Baubo, and Thettale, who organized three 
thiasoi for the Magnesians, called respectively 6 [IAaraviornvév 
after the god in the plane-tree, 6 apo TloAews and 6 rév Kara- 
Barév; the Maenads at their death received a public burial 
and probably heroic-hhonours. The same basis contains another 
inscription containing the name of the dedicator of the former,. 
who calls himself an ‘ancient member of a Dionysiac thiasos,’ 
and states that he has written out the ‘ancient oracle’ and 
dedicated the stone to the god. The inscriptions may belong 
to the second century B.C.; but the oracle must have been ~ 
delivered at a far earlier date, for it seems to refer to the 
introduction of the worship of Dionysos at Magnesia, which 
must have been comparatively indeed a late event, but not 
later than the time of Themistocles, who introduced the 
festival of the Xdes there!#®, On the other hand, the fact 
that the image found in the tree was of the youthful type | 
prevents us dating the introduction of the worship earlier 
than the fifth century®. We have proof then that at this 
period Thebes was recognized as the metropolis of the religion, 
that the Maenads there were public functionaries of high 
prestige, claiming the privilege of apostolic descent from Ino, 
and sending out on request missionaries across the sea; that 
these arriving at Magnesia become leaders of the new church, 
and one thiasos is given a special political character by the 
® Vide infra, p. 269. 
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title 6 apd TéAews, which we have found as an appellative of 
Dionysos himself at Thera*, And no doubt the Maenad- 
ritual at Magnesia was of the same orgiastic character as 
the Theban; what its purport and significance was remains 
to be considered when we have collected the few other 
instances, | 

In Phokis, the Bacchic prophet of Amphikleia who delivered 
oracles under the stress of divine possession, shows the survival 
in North Greece of the old Thracian tradition 47°. But Delphi 
affords the most conspicuous example of orgiastic rites organ- 
ized by the community. The society of the Thyiades played 
a leading part in the Delphic ceremonials, and was considered 
to be of great antiquity, claiming to descend from Thyia, 
the daughter of Kastalios, and mother of Delphos. The name 
is connected with @vo, and suggests the Bacchic madness. 
These were the sacred women who ascended the heights of 
Parnassos above the Corycian. cave, and ‘go mad in the 
service of Dionysos and Apollo®» The service was in 
the depths of winter, and once the women were in danger 
of perishing of cold’. This wild and ‘lonely ritual on Par- 
nassos has left a deep impress on classic poetry. ‘Thou art 
seen in the dusky gleaming fires above the twin-crested rock,’ 
sings the chorus in the Axztigone®*'; Euripides speaks of 
‘the leaping Bacchic fire of the god 8, and Aristophanes 
of ‘the reveller Dionysos who holds the Parnassian rock, and 
gleams with the pine-torches bright among the Delphic 
Bacchai °°}, These Thyiades are the real counterparts of the 
Maenads of mythology, and as they doubtless waved torches 
in a real ritual-dance, so torch-bearing revellers of the unseen 
world were thought to be round about them, and the religious 
imagination would be stimulated by the phosphorescent ex- 
halations which are still seen in thick weather on the slopes 
of the mountain. 

With these Delphic ‘wild women’ were associated certain 
Attic Thyiades, who were sent periodically by the Athenian 
state to assist in the trieteric rites on Parnassos. On the 
journey from Athens they held Dionysiac services at different 

* Vide supra, p. 136. » Sint, 953), 
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places, and were doubtless reverentially regarded by the 
communities that lay on their route. In the record of the 
worship and of the festivals celebrated in Athens or Attica, 
there is no other trace left in the historical period of any 
\ part played by Maenad-ministrants; and yet there remains 
a sure proof that they had once been active there, the name 
of the festival Ayjvaia, which can only be derived from Ajvat, 
‘the wild women,’ not from Anvés, a ‘wine-press*.’ In the 
earliest period then there were ‘wild women’ conducting 
a public festival in Attica, but these had been tamed, and 
at last suppressed: but the wilder religious temperament of 
the female still broke out occasionally even in Athens, where 
women were so straitly kept; in the opening words of 
Aristophanes’ comedy, Lysistrate, waiting long for the women 
to assemble, complains that if an invitation had been issued 
to them to come to the shrine of Bacchos or of Pan, ‘there 
would have been no getting along for the crowd of timbrels.’ 
And it is possible that the Tepapat or ‘reverend women’ 
- who officiated in the Anthesteria” are functionally descended 
from a primitive company of Maenads !**4, 

Looking at the Isthmos and the Peloponnese we can find 
in the mythology sufficient proof that the earliest establish- 
ment of this religion was accompanied with the Maenad- 
ecstasy, but only a few traces of its survival in the later 
ritual. / It has already been observed that Sikyon appears to 
have learned the forms of her Bacchic worship from Thebes ; 
and we discern an orgiastic element in the Sicyonic service 
of Dionysos Baxyeios, whose name itself suggests the Bdxyos, 
the frenzied votary*°*. Therefore when Pausanias mentions 
the marble statues of the Bacchai in a temple near the theatre 
in Sikyon, placed by the side of the gold and ivory idol of 
the god, and adds, ‘these women they say are holy, and 
rave in the service of Dionysos,’ he is probably referring to 
a real thiasos of sacred women maintained by the state of 
Sikyon for this service: else he would be uttering a trite 
and pedantic truism, known to every schoolboy-reader of 
Euripides. 

4 Vide infra, p. 208. > Vide infra, p. 159. 
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In Argolis, the story of the madness of the Proitides is proof 
that Maenad-ecstasy belonged to the primitive phase of the 
religion in this country; whether it survived in the later 
service the records leave us in doubt; but it is probable 
that the Argive festival of the Agriania was orgiastic and 
conducted partly by Bacchai™. We also hear of a festival 
called rtipBn, celebrated near the source of the Erasinos, on 
the road from Argos to Tegea, and of sacrifices offered here 
to Dionysos and Pan?°*4; the name of the festival leaves 
no doubt as to its ecstatic and violent character. As regards 
Laconia, we have proof of the prominence of the Bacchai 
in the Dionysiac cult: a special name was in vogue for them 
here, the dvcpaiva, ‘the dangerously mad ones,’ and Taygetos 
was one of the celebrated centres of the furious Bacchic 
orgy "!; we hear also of a society of eleven maidens at Sparta 
called Avovvo.ddes, who ran a ritual-race in the public festival 
of the god, and who may have been the same as the official 
Bacchai*% The record of Arcadia also is clear on this point: 
the Maenads were here called by the ancient name Ajva, 
the wild women”, and though we hear nothing of their 
ministration, in several towns the rites were mystic and 
orgiastic’?; we must believe, too, that the women who were 
regularly scourged in the trieteric festival at Alea, in accord- 
ance with a Delphic oracle *’, were the Bacchai of the state, 
suffering thus in conformity to an ancient ritual-tradition °. 

In Messenia the only hint of the prevalence at one time 
of the religious phenomenon we are considering is the name 
of Mount Eua, and the legend concerning its derivation, 
that here, namely, was first heard in this country the Maenad- 
invocation, Evot®. In Elis it has left clearer traces, in the 
name of the festival @via, during which three pitchers in a 
sacred building were miraculously filled with wine, and in 
the orgiastic chant of the ‘sixteen women *,’ quoted already °. 


@ Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. count of the functions and origin of this 
> Vide infra, p. 163. college of the éxxaidexa yuvatkes, from 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messenia. which it would appear that they did 
@ Ib. s.v. Elis, not originate in the Dionysiac worship ; 


© Pausanias, 5. 16, gives a long ac- but one of the two choruses into which 
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In Achaia there is the record of Dionysiac choruses and 
orgiastic initiations at Aigai,and we may surmise the ministra- 
tion of Maenads in the festival *. 

In the records of the worship in the island-states, so far 
as they have been gathered, there is no direct mention of 
Baxyo. or Baxxa:; but legends and cult-appellatives speak 
clearly enough as to the prevalence of an ecstatic ritual in 
many of these. The Delian story of the Oinotropi, the 
daughters of Anios, who can turn everything that they touch 
into wine, may be interpreted as proof that the Maenads with 
their miraculous powers were once active on this island ”. 
Aelian preserves a legend about the Bacchic madness of the 
Chian women”. And appellatives of Dionysos such as ’Qua- 
dios, ‘the devourer of raw flesh, in whose cult in Chios and 
Tenedos a human victim was at one period torn to pieces 
and offered, and ’Av@pwroppaiotns in Tenedos, ‘ the render’ or 
‘the smiter’ of men, are echoes of the frenzy of a cannibal 
or murderous orgy that had once been a feature of the island- 
worships *°*. In Rhodes the god was invoked as Baxxetos and 
Ovwvidas™; the latter term evidently refers to the Bacchic 
orgy; and as regards the former we may assume that where 
the god was officially and distinctively styled Baxyxos or Baxxets 
or Baxxetos—as he was in many places, and probably more 
than we have record of’*—there was a thiasos of Baxxou or 
Bdxxat attached to his service. This view is supported by 
the Sicyonic cult already described °, in which Bakyetos is the 
violent god by contrast with Avovos, and the influence of 
the orgiastic Theban ritual is attested*°*, and also by an 
inscription of Knidos recording the arrangements agreed to 
between the magistrates and the Bdxyoa to safeguard the 
purity of the temple of Dionysos Bdxyos"*. Therefore the facts 
of cult agree with the interpretation of the name Bdkxos, that 
is the best that philology has hitherto put forth, which derives 
it from “laxety (iaxxetv, FiFaxxos, “laxxos), and explains it as 


they divided themselves was called ‘ the ® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. 
chorus of Physkoé, the beloved of > Vide infra, p. 163. 
Dionysos, who was the first to institute ° Vide supra, p. 131. 

his worship in Elis. 
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‘the god of the loud clamour,’ like Bpdyuios*. We have also 
the name of the month ’Aypidyvios recorded for the calendars 
of Sparta, Kos, Kalymna, and Rhodes; and this points to 
the existence at one time of the festival called the ’Aypidavia 7, 
which was probably always orgiastic ”. 
But no island-community preserved so faithfully the primi- 
Xtive tradition of Bacchic enthusiasm as Crete. We have seen 
reason for believing that in the ‘Minoan, or pre-Hellenic 
days the whole island was devoted to the orgiastic worship 
of a great mother-goddess*®. At an early period, probably 
before Homer, the Thraco-Phrygian Dionysos-cult was en- 
grafted upon this, having arrived from Asia Minor, perhaps 
through Carian influences. The ecstatic vein, therefore, in 
the Cretan Dionysos cult would be nourished by a double 
source. And the aboriginal enthusiasm of the religion, how- 
ever it abated elsewhere, seems here to have remained fresh 


and strong: so strong was the Dionysiac atmosphere that - 


it transfigured the person of Zeus himself, who becomes 
merged in Zagreus, and takes the character of a mystic ‘ enthu- 
siastic’ god, who dies and rises again as a little child, who is 
swung in a cradle in a tree, and round whom dances a wild 
thiasos of armed men*, Therefore we are not surprised to 
learn from Firmicus Maternus that even in the latter days of 
Paganism ‘ the Cretans solemnize a divine funeral festival, and 
organize a sacred year with trieteric rites, performing everything 
that the boy-god did or suffered. They rend a living bull 
with their teeth, and they simulate madness of soul as they 
shriek through the secret places of the forest with discordant 
clamours ®*.’ It is not clear whether this is the description 
of a state-ritual or the ceremonies of a private religious society ; 
but the statement seems to intend the former, and proves 


the unabated strength of the ancient religious passion, which 


was the more likely to maintain itself in Crete in proportion 


* Other orgiastic epithets”', attested has little or no vwraisemblance, vide 
but without any note of locality, are supra, p. 121. 
Ivyyins ‘the god of the giddy dance,’ b Vide infra, p. 182. 
Etsos and Evo.os ‘the god of the cry © Vol. 3, pp. 295-296. 
Evot. The suggestion recently made 4 Vide vol. 1, pp. 36-37. 
that Bpdy.os might mean the ‘ beer-god’ 
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as the Cretans in the latter centuries had sunk mentally and 
morally befow the average Hellenic world. We can consider 
a little later what was the meaning of all that which Firmicus 
Maternus describes, and whether he had any right to suggest 
that the frenzy was simulated. 

In Asia Minor, the Greek Dionysos, though he retained 
a distinct recognition and remained a distinct personality in 
many of the state-cults*, was greatly overshadowed by the 
fieure of the great mother-goddess of Anatolia, and tended 
to merge himself in his Phrygian counterparts, Attis and 
Sabazios, whose names were probably of more avail through- 
out this region than his. The ruling character of the Phrygian 
religion was its spirit of violent enthusiasm, and on such a 
soil the Hellenized god was likely to revert to his aboriginal 
instinct. In Lydia he entered the service of the local goddess 
‘Hipta ®°°4” probably one of the many forms and names 
of the power known generally as Kybele; and the Lydian 
rites had the same orgiastic character as the Phrygian; we 
find the Bacchanals, who revelled in the procession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphos, called indifferently, MiyaddAcves, Baoodpa, Avda, 
‘with their hair dishevelled, and some of them crowned with 
serpents ®'f.” We are told of the Lydian women’s thiasoi and 
their dances in the service of Dionysos®?°; and Himerios asserts 
that the Lydians ‘went mad and danced in his honour, 
when the sun brought back the spring ®**.’ Lucian, a better 
authority, attests how impassioned were the people of Ionia 
and Pontos for the mimetic Bacchic dance at certain times 
of the year ®*'; and the close resemblance marked by Plutarch 
between the rites and legends of Adonis and Dionysos may 
have been due to their original affinity of character or to 
the reciprocal influence of the two worships®°. The god 
appears to have been attracted also into the orgiastic circle 
of the Cappadocian goddess Ma, so that his title Mdoapis, by 
which he was known in Caria, was thought to have been 
derived from her ®*», 

Apart, then, from the special cult-records, which are scanty, 


* For instance at Mylasa, where the ‘to Dionysos and the Demos,’ Geogr. 
priest of Sabazios dedicated a monument Reg. s.v, Caria (Mylasa). 
F/ 
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we are justified in concluding that the Dionysiac worship 
retained its enthusiastic and ecstatic character in Asia Minor. 
We have noted the state-institution of the thiasoi of the 
Bacchai at Magnesia®; and a recently-discovered inscription 
of the late Hellenic period proves the same fact of Miletos”: 
it is a grave-epitaph that speaks thus—‘Oh, Bacchai of our 
city, give your last greetings to your holy priestess—this is 
the virtuous woman’s due—she led you to the mountains and 
sustained all the mystic service and the holy rites, journeying 
in behalf of the whole state.’ 

The facts collected above are no doubt insufficient for a 
certain and general conclusion; but they prompt us to believe 


that the orgiastic and ecstatic ritual was not confined to the | 


‘private thiasoi; and that the state-cults in fact were not so 
wholly tempered and sobered by the Hellenic spirit as some 
writers have supposed, but preserved a certain fervour that 
marked Dionysos out from the deities of the older Hellenism. 
And this view accords with the general statement of Diodorus 


Siculus: ‘in many of the Hellenic states every other year - 


Bacchic bands of women collect, and it is lawful for maidens 
to carry the thyrsos and to join in the enthusiasm; while 
the women, forming in groups, offer sacrifices to the god, and 
revel, celebrating with hymns the presence of Dionysos °*’ 
Before discussing the inner significance of the Bacchic 
‘orgia, we may note at once a certain salient fact, the promi- 
nence of women in the ritual.. Not only in the orgiastic but 
in the more sober service we find the ministration of women 
strikingly frequent ; and we may add other examples to those 
just collected. In Attica noble maidens served as xavnddpor 
in his worship ®4¢; and we learn from Demosthenes much 
that is interesting concerning the order of the ‘ Gerarai’, the 
fourteen ‘reverend women’ who assisted the queen-archon 
in her mystic function in the Anthesteria. They were bound 
by a strict oath of ritual purity, and were probably selected 
from families that claimed to descend from the earliest Attic 
votaries of Dionysos. Of unique importance from this point 
of view is the solemn marriage of the queen-archon and 
* Vide supra, p. 152. > Geogr. Reg. ‘Asia Minor Coast, Miletos.’ 


eS 
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Dionysos, the central act of the political worship of the 
god. 1244,” In Kos we find the priesthood of Dionysos 
Ovddodédpos in the hands of a woman; on Mount Taygetos, 
in the town of Brasiai, a certain temple of the god was only 
accessible to women, and the whole of the ritual was in their 
hands". This is, indeed, the only example of the exclusion 
of men in this worship, in which the priest is after all more 
common than the priestess, and one hears frequently of the 
male votary, the Bdkxos, as well as of the Bacchai. But 
the woman-ministrant was more essential generally to this 
cult than to that of any other male divinity, and was never 
excluded as she frequently was in the others. And the myths 
aré™ here, as we have seen, in full accord with the ritual. 
Besides those which have already been noted, the lesser known 
local legends of Attica illustrate the same fact. The daughter 
of the good Ikaros, Erigone, is a personality that belongs to 
the earliest Bacchic legend and ritual of Ikaria; the daughters 
of Semachos, the eponymous hero of the deme of Semachidai, 
were among the first who entertained him on his entrance 
into Attica, and from them were descended a certain order 
of his priestesses ®2; the daughters of Eleuther were among 
the early victims of the Bacchic madness. Even the god 
himself in his own nature shows a bias towards the feminine; 
and doubtless the strange scene in the 4akchai of Euripides, 
describing the dressing-up of Pentheus, rests ultimately on 
some actual ritual in which the image was dressed in ap- 
parently female attire. Apollodoros tells us that Dionysos 
learned his mysteries and borrowed his costume from the 
Phrygian goddess Kybele®!; this idea was suggested, no 
doubt, by the later contamination of cults; but at any rate 
the Baccapa, from which he derived his name Bacoapevs, was 
a woman’s dress, regarded as Thracian or Lydian’, and 
Aeschylus and Euripides make Lykourgos and Pentheus taunt 
the god for his womanly appearance (rodamés 6 yvuis ;). There 
seems, besides, to have been a story current somewhere, which 
Apollodoros preserves, that ‘Hermes took the infant-god to 
Ino and Athamas and persuaded them to bring himeup as 
a girl®1¢’ There is certainly more in this than mere mockery 
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of the effeminate nature of the wine-god: the putting on 
female apparel had, and has still in places, a ritualistic value 
and significance, as I have pointed out in another place?; 
for the reproductive magic of vegetation the female garb, 
bringing with it the female power, may be sometimes essential, 
and therefore the god who was expected to perform vegeta- 
tion-magic, and the priest who officiated for him, might find 
it expedient to assume the female dress. One may thus 
explain the interesting cult in Macedon, recorded by Polyainos, 
of Dionysos Yevddvwp 14, ‘the sham man,’ his manhood being 
disguised in women’s garb, for the legend that he tells about 
it, though irrelevant and invented on the pattern of an Argive 
story, seems to show that there was some confusion of sexes 
in the ritual. 
We can now consider what was the true significance of the 
_.. Bacchic ‘enthusiasm’ or orgy. The phenomenon of religious 
ecstasy, frequent in so many religions, ancient and modern, 
/ primitive and advanced, has been well analysed by Rohde ®, 
» who shows that its proper mental effect is a transcending of the 
_ limits of ordinary consciousness and the feeling of communion 


a 


——with the divine nature. This was certainly the Greek view: _~ 


the ‘enthusiast’ is év@eos, ‘full of the god,’ the Maenad takes to 
herself the very name of the god. Also the ‘enthusiast’ 
possesses for the time the power and the character of his 
deity, as Plato tells us in the Phaedrus*; the Maenads 
bring milk and honey from river and rock, the daughters of 
Anios can turn everything they touch into wine™. And there 
is method in the madness; for the wild movements of the 
Bacchai, the whirling dance and the tossing of the head, 
the frantic clamour and music of the wind-instruments and 
tambourine, the waving of the torches in the darkness, the 
drinking of certain narcotics or stimulants, are recognized 
hypnotic methods for producing mental seizure or trance‘; 

* Arch. fur Religionswiss.1904, p. 89: 4 Vide Rohde, op. cit. 2, p. 11. No 


for examples of the interchange of dress doubt drunkenness entered into the 
between the sexes at certain festivals, Thracian enthusiasm, but the Greek 


vide ib., p. 75, maenads are not accused of it, The use 
> Psyche, 2, pp. 14-22, &c. of wine in the ritual may be connected 
Si, oan eee with vegetation-magic; Frazer, G. 2.3, 


FARNELL. V M 
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and the drinking of the blood and eating the raw flesh of 


an animal vhat incarnated the god is also a known form of 


divine communion. And what are we to say of the ‘silence 
of the Bakche, alluded to in the strangest of Greek proverbs®? ? 
Is it the exhaustion that follows upon over-exaltation, or is it 
the very zenith reached by the flight of the spirit, when voices 
and sounds are hushed, and in the rapt silence the soul feels 
closest to God? That this was a method for attaining the 
highest and deepest communion was known to the ancient 
theosophists*; and this mysterious proverb suggests that it 
may have been known to the followers of the wild Thracian 
god. But what was the object of it all? Was the sense of 
communing with the deity, of absorption into the infinite, 
the end in itself? Rohde tends to regard this as the true 
explanation and the sufficient motive. Plato might agree 
with this view, for he tells us that ‘the madness sent by 


God is better than the moderation of men’; or Euripides, 


who praises the happiness of him ‘who knoweth the mysteries 
of gods, is pure in life, and, revelling on the mountains, hath 
the Bacchic communion in his soul ®?".’ But this religion in 
Greece is the immediate offspring of a primitive and barbaric 
parent; and we find among contemporary primitive people 
that the religious ecstasy is not usually an end in itself, but 
is excited for some practical object. The practitioner works 
himself up into a frenzy in order to prophesy, to drive away 
the demon of disease, or to control the weather; the sense 
of ‘mana’ or divine magnetism that he acquires is no doubt 
a pleasurable sensation, and he often may ‘ work himself up’ 
spontaneously in order to acquire more; but the spiritual 
electricity with which he is charged is intended to be put 
to a practical use. We may suspect the same of the Maenad- 
eestasy, at least in its earlier history. The poets and the 
myth-makers remembered that in their enthusiasm the Bacchai 
could turn the wilderness into a garden ‘flowing with milk 


3, 239, gives an example from Dom _ in Archiv Relig. Wiss. 1906, p. 200: 
Martin of women getting drunk to make _ _ Dieterich, Wthras-Liturgie, p. 42. 
hemp grow. > p. 244 D. 

* Vide Sudhaus, Zetses w. Lautes Beten 
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and honey’: Plato himself pretends to believe it, and later 
superstition attributed such power to the Edonian and Lydian 
enthusiasts **, And such miracles, even with no record of 
Bacchic frenzy as an accompaniment, were regularly performed 
in certain temples and at certain festivals of Dionysos*. Their 
utility must have made them exceedingly popular, and they 
may give the clue to the original significance of the orgy. At 
Melangeia in Arcadia the orgies of Dionysos, who seems to 
have been associated here with the nether-world Aphrodite, 
were in the hands of the MeAvacral, sacred functionaries whose 
name may express the magic by which they could foster the 
growth of the ash-tree”, just as the name of one of the thiasoi _ 
of Maenads at Magnesia, TAaravornval, expresses their power 
over the growth of the plane-tree ®**. In fact, the Bacchoi and 
Bacchai charge themselves with supernatural energy, primarily 
to work vegetation-magic. We have discovered hints and signs 
of this in the old Thracian ritual-legend, which accord with the 
statement of Philostratos about the Edonian Bakchoi * and 
with evidence derived from the Bacchic ceremony in modern 
Thrace, described by Mr. Dawkins, of which a sacred ploughing 
formed part’. It is well known that whipping is a commonly 
used practice in vegetation-rites, whether to increase the fructi- 
fying power of the patients, in cases where the rods were cut 
| from a tree or a plant of a specially quickening potency, or 
| more usually perhaps to drive out from the body impure 
influences or spirits, so that it may become the purer vehicle of 
‘divine force. Therefore Lykourgos pursued and struck the 
Maenads with ox-thongs; the women at Alea in Arcadia were 
scourged in the festival of Dionysos *’; and there is reason to 
think that the modern Bacchanalian mummers at Bizye were 
at one time accustomed to be whipped in the course of the 


miracle-play 4. : ™ 
g? 
@ At Elis in the feast of Thyia, three Reg. s.v. Achaia); at Andros? a 
wine-jars placed sealed in the temple » Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. 
were miraculously filled with wine in © Vide supra, p. 107. 


the night (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis): at @ Vide Dawkins, op. cit.; compare 
_ Teos a fountain was miraculously sup- the whipping of Charila, the Delphic 
plied at certain times*™; cf.the similar heroine, in a ritual full of vegetation- 
amarvel in the festival at Aigai (Geogr. magic(Plut. Quaest. Graec.12,p.293E), 


M 2 
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A most potent method of charging oneself with divine force 
was the sacramental drinking of blood. We find examples of 
this here and there in native Hellenic ritual, but it was a salient 
and constant characteristic of the Maenad ecstasy. The tragedy 
of Euripides is eloquent concerning the joy ‘of the banquet of 
raw flesh,’ and the Christian fathers and the scholiasts attest 
the long survival of this practice in the orgiastic ritual. With 
the passage quoted above from Firmicus Maternus we may’ 
compare the sarcasm of Arnobius concerning the Bacchanalian 
‘omophagy’: ‘that I may exhibit you as full of the majesty 
of the godhead, you mangle with bloodstained lips the inward 
parts of bleating goats*!’; and Clemens speaks to the same 
effect: ‘the Bacchoi worship orgiastically the “ mad” Dionysos, 
celebrating the mad service by devouring raw flesh, and they 
solemnize the distribution of the flesh of the murdered victim, 
crowning their heads with snakes and raising the cry of 
Euoi*!” In fact, ‘omophagy’ and the rending of the living 
flesh are associated by Plutarch ** with fasting, lamentation, and 
aicxpodoyta, or indecent badinage, as characteristics of worships 
which he would regard as demoniac; but we can see that he 
draws his terminology mainly from the Dionysiac orgy. The 
victim that was torn to pieces might even be a human being. 
The legend that the women of the Minyai rent asunder a 
‘tender child as if it were a fawn’ reflects an old ritual that 
evidently survived here and there in the historic period; we 
gather from Porphyry, who quotes Euelpis of Karystos as 
his authority, that in Chios a man was rent asunder in the 
sacrifice to Dionysos ’Quadios, ‘the eater of raw flesh, and the 
similar charge of a Dionysiac human sacrifice is brought 
against the Lesbians by Clemens ***, Similarly, the cult-term 


avOpwtoppatorns *, attached to 


and of the handmaiden in the Mysteries 
of Mater Matuta at Romewhich Plutarch 
compares with ‘ the things that are done 
by (or to) the nurses of Dionysos’ (V7t. 
Cam. 5). 

* This epithet might throw light 
on the mysterious word Bpata which 
seems to occur in the Delphic hymn 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis) : this has been 


the god in Tenedos, must be 


connected by M. Weil, who published 
the hymn, with paiw [ Fpatw] in the sense 
of ‘the render,’ and this is less hazardous 
than Miss Harrison’s derivation of it 
from the late word Braesum =‘ grain 
used for making beer,’ Proleg. 418, a 
word neither Greek nor probably Latin. 
But the reading Bpara in the hymn is 
doubted, vide Volgraff in Mnemosyne, 
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interpreted as the ‘render of men”™,’ and in fact, according 
to Porphyry, the human sacrifice to Dionysos ’Quddvos existed 
once in Tenedos as in Chios *®*, Therefore we can understand 
why, when the Greeks discovered a Celtic god worshipped in 
an island at the mouth of the Loire by wild women, one of 
whom was yearly dismembered in his service, they identified 
him at once with Dionysos **. 

We must now endeavour to discover the original meaning 
of this savage ritual. We find that the animals to which it is 
said to have been applied, the bull, the goat, the fawn, are those 
which are known to have been at times regarded as incarnations 
of this divinity. That this sacred character belonged to the bull 
in Thraco-Phrygian religion has already been shown; and the 


Greeks were familiar with this conception, for the Elean 


women in their liturgy hailed the god as ‘the worthy bull,’ 
and the men of Tenedos embodied it in a quaint ritual, 
selecting a pregnant cow and tending her with great reverence 
until the calf was born, which they then dressed up in the 
buskins of the god and solemnly sacrificed, doubtless in order 
to devour the flesh, while the people pretended to stone and to 
drive into exile the official who slew the calf-god. As regards 
the goat ®°*°, we have similar evidence that is sufficient, 
though not at first sight so obvious; the legends concerning 
Dionysos MeAdvatyts in Attica—which seem to have come over 
with the cult from Boeotia—prove him to have been regarded 
as clothed in the black goat-skin © °; we hear of tpayndopor, 
sacred maidens who wore goat-skins in a Dionysiac orgy *°?; 
legend has preserved us a glimpse of Argives similarly attired 
in his service*; and the goat-god may well be believed to 
be at the beginning of the development of Attic tragedy. 
Now when the divinity and his worshippers wear the skin 
of a certain animal in ritual, we may believe that they did 


Xxxili (1905), 4, who thinks he detects 
x among the letters and suggests xiaao0- 


gilded bronze statue and with certain 
rites, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 2, 


xaira. 

* Geogr. Reg.s.v.Argolis. M.Reinach 
quotes Pausanias, 2. 13, 6, as proving the 
Dionysiac character of the sacred goat 
at Phlius, which was honoured with a 


p. 99: his view is probable, as the goat 
was there honoured for the purposes of 
the vintage, and near it stood the statue 
of Aristias the satyric dramatist, the 
son of Pratinas. 
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so because of a prevailing sense of a mystic and intimate 
relation between the god, the victim, and the votary. In 
this case this is further proved by the cult-epithet ’Epiguos, 
' ‘the kid-god,’ attached to Dionysos in Laconia, and by the 
legend that the divine babe was transformed into a kid by 
Zeus to save him from the wrath of Hera®** We have also 
sufficient reason for supposing that the fawn, when dismem- 
bered in the orgiastic ecstasy, was being regarded as his 
embodiment; and hence ve{Spi¢ew, ‘to play the fawn,’ became 
a mystic term in Bacchic phraseology, conveying some allusion 
to the death of the deity, a religious problem to be considered 
directly. 

We can now be sure as to the motive of the dismemberment. 
It was an essential part of the ‘omophagy,’ the frantic and 
hurried devouring of the raw flesh and hot blood, in which 
a divine spirit was supposed temporarily to reside. The wild 
excitement, going with a fear lest the spirit should escape, 
allowed no time for the formal mode of sacrifice and the 
slower processes of cookery*. No doubt the votaries at 
one time believed, what Arnobius says of them sarcastically, 
>that the bloody banquet filled them full of the majesty and 
power of the divinity *'; and for them, as Lactantius Placidus 
declares, the blood of the goat was ‘sacred blood *°.’ Even 
where no ‘ omophagy’ and no sacramental meal are reported, 
we can conclude that it formed or had formed the natural 
conclusion and object of the rite, if the other characteristic 
features are found. Thus, when Galen informs us that ‘those 
who revel in honour of Dionysos rend vipers asunder, when 
spring has come to an end and summer is beginning *1,’ we 
may assume that the purpose of this rending was to devour 
the sacred flesh of the snake, in which at the beginning of 
the hot season the god was supposed to incorporate himself. 
Dionysos, in the Hellenic religion and religious consciousness, 
was but slightly associated with the snake; but very inti- 
mately, as we have seen, in the Thrako-Phrygian>. The 


* The same idea probably underlies > For monumental illustration vide 
the sacrifice to Despoina in Arcadia, infra, p. 261. 
mentioned vol. 3, p. 211. 
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most strikingly clear example of the rituclistic incarnation 
of the deity in the sacrificial animal is afforded by the strange 
ritual in Tenedos‘® described above®, and here we may assume 
with perfect security that the Dionysos-calf vas sacramentally 
devoured. We may note in passing that this Tenedian rite 
is quieter and more civilized than the ‘oniophagy,’ though 
not less mystic; and it is very doubtful if this savage rending 
of living flesh and drinking of hot blood. urvived in any 
ritual that could be called open and public; it was probably 
confined to certain thiasoi of Maenads and Bacchoi who, 
though they may have performed their functions for the 
benefit of the state and belonged to the establishment, revelled 
in remote places and apart; the uninitiated being bidden, as we 
_ gather from Euripides, to keep themselves aloof”. 

We may further conclude from the legends of Orpheus, 
Pentheus, and the Minyan and Argive women’, as well 
as from the ritual of Chios already considered, that there had 
once been in vogue a Dionysiac ritual in which the human 
victim was rent asunder and devoured, and that this was 
nothing less than a cannibalistic sacrament of the Mexican 
type’, though probably only a simulation of this savagery 
survived in Chios and Tenedos*®*. For according to the 
other analogies, the human victim must have been at one 
time regarded as the embodiment of the deity, and therefore 
to be devoured. And thus we should say that the child dis- 
membered and eaten by the pre-historic Minyan and Argive 
women” personated the child-Dionysos. The version of the 
Pentheus-story presented by Oppian preserves an important 
trait; the Maenads pray that they may not only rend Pen- 
theus, but also devour him™°¢*; and this was no doubt the 
original intention of the rending in his case as in the others. 
It is now recognized that Pentheus is in his original character 





* Vide p. 165. 

> Bacch. 69 éxromos €oTw Kr; Cf. 
R. 83, where the @popayia is spoken of 
as part of a pvnais. 

© M. Reinach, Za Mort ad’ Orphée 
(Cultes, &c., 2, pp. 91-92), refuses to 
admit cannibalism of any primitive 


Greek state or even of Thrace; but he 
does not appear to have sufficiently con- 
sidered the whole evidence concerning 
Chios, Tenedos, and Thrace; he is 
right of course in refusing to regard the 
sacrifice of the bull-calf in buskins as 
direct evidence. 
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no secular hero, a royal enemy of the god, but the god himself®, 


or rather the priest that incarnates the god; hence he is led 


solemnly through the city in the same female attire that the 
deity himself occasionally wears, he is hung on a tree and 
pelted at, and we find the image of Dionysos commonly hung 
on trees; then follows the dismemberment, and then—we may 
suspect—either in reality or simulation ‘the sacrificial banquet 
of men’s flesh *.’ For a strong corroboration of this theory we 
should note the important statement of Pausanias that the 
Pythian oracle bade the Thebans honour that tree on which 
Pentheus was hung ‘as if it were a god, and that two of 


the most sacred idols of Dionysos at Corinth were made out 


of its wood 7°4%. 

The religious idea latent in this strange ritual and the momen- 
tous influence that it might work upon dogma and faith is the 
most serious problem of this chapter of old-world religion. 
But before considering it we should note first the few other 
examples of human sacrifice in Dionysiac ritual or legend. 
At Potniai the worship of Dionysos AiyoBddAos was associated 
with a double tradition of the same rite; the priest of the 
god had once been slain by the inhabitants in drunken fury, 
and a plague fell upon the land, to remedy which the Delphic 
oracle commanded them to sacrifice a ‘beautiful boy’ yearly 
to the offended divinity; but a few years afterwards Dionysos 
allowed them to substitute a goat ’°*. The boy-sacrifice may 
have been an offering of the ordinary piacular type; but we 
may interpret the slaying of the priest as an immolation of 
the human representative of the god. In the first place the 
goat which was substituted for the human life appears to have 
been a divine incarnation ; for we can best explain the unusual 
title aiyo8dA0s—‘ goat-shooter ’—on the theory that the animal 
was hung up as a mark to be shot at, just as the figure of 
Pentheus served as a target for the Maenads¢; and the same 


4 Vide Bather’s exposition in ed). 
Journ. 1894, ‘The problem of the 
Bacchae”’: he is mistaken in my opinion 
in regarding the death of Pentheus as 
the ordinary immolation of the decaying 
deity: on the contrary Pentheus incar- 


nates the young god: his rending was 
sacramental and probably only biennial. 
> Wisdom of Solomon, xii. 5. 
© Vide Bather in Hell. Journ. 1894, 
p. 260; he takes the same view as 
regards the story of the priest, but does 
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idea probably inspired the shooting in each case. Secondly, 
the resemblance of this story with the Attic legend of Ikarios 
is more than a mere coincidence: the good Attic hero, the 
friend and double of the deity, who distributes wine to the 
shepherds as he journeys through Attica on a waggon, is 
murdered, because some of them drank themselves unconscious, 
and their relatives, who thought they were poisoned, took 
revenge*; the dead body of the holy victim was buried 
under a tree or flung into a well. We are reminded here 
of the Thessalian ritual-legend of Boutes—a close parallel to 
the Thracian legend of Lykourgos—who pursues the Maenads 
by the sea and finally throws himself into a spring ®. When 
we remember that in the Thracian legend Dionysos himself 
leaps into the sea, that in the Argive he hides in a lake through 
fear of Perseus, from which in the later ritual at Argos he 
was periodically summoned by the sound of the trumpet °°, 
and when we compare these with modern survivals of similar 
rituals in Dionysiac lands, such as the throwing of the straw- 
man into the water in Macedonia”, the same treatment of the 
Dionysiac king in modern Thrace, who, with his distribution 
of wine and grain from his two-wheeled cart, has been posing 
as the god°, we cannot but conclude that Ikarios and Boutes 
are the same priestly incarnations who are immolated or who 
immolate themselves, and that the legend of the priest of 
Potniai, though incomplete, springs from the same ritual. 

And if the Maenads themselves were at times possessed with 
the god, a Maenad might occasionally fall a victim in a ritual- 
sacrifice inspired by the same idea. But the only record that 
seems to point to this is one from the Boeotian Orchomenos™; 
here, down to the days of Plutarch, there existed a college 
of sacred women called ’Odcia, reputed to be descendants of 
the three daughters of Minyas, who ‘in madness craved human 
flesh ’ and devoured one of their own children: in the festival of 
the ’Aypidvia, every other year, these ’OAcia: were pursued by the 
priest of Dionysos with a drawn sword, and any one that he 


not note the evidence from the title b Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, pp. 
aiyoBodos, 847-88. 
* Hyg. Fab. 130 and Poet. Astr. 2, 4. © Dawkins, Hell. Journ. 1907, p. 202. 
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could catch was slain ; and Plutarch asseverates that one of them 
was actually immolated in this fashion in his own time*. This 
pursuit by the incarnation of the god descends as we have 
seen from the Lykurgean ritual of Thrace. And we have 
a right to suspect that the Maenad was originally slain 
sacramentally; but, as often happened, the ritual came to 
acquire a different meaning for the people, who regarded the 
death of the ’Odeia: as a piacular atonement for their ancestral 
sin, which for the ancestral conscience was no sin, but a holy, 
though fearful, act. 

The same ancient religious act may be the secret source 
of other legends that have become obscured and strangely 
perverted in the course of time. The most interesting of 
these is the Corinthian story about the beautiful boy, Aktaion, 
who was beloved by one of the Bakchiadai and torn to 
pieces by them when they were trying violently to abduct 
him from his father’s house. We have here a secular legend 
of lust and murder; but beneath this disguise we detect its 
ritual significance, which is suggested by the names ‘ Bak- 
chiadai’ and Aktaion, the latter pointing to a iepds Adyos that 
may have descended from Minyan Boeotia’. Again, in 
Aelian we have the story of the slaying of the priest of 
Dionysos at Mitylene presented in a peculiar and _ half- 
secular form “°°, and at Amphikleia, where a Bacchic mystery 
existed, Pausanias* gathered the tradition of a child, who was 
kept in a chest and guarded by a snake, being slain by his 
father. We may suspect a Dionysiac figure and ritual latent 
here. And the legend and ritual of human sacrifice, real or 
simulated, long clave to the Dionysiac worship. Once, indeed, 
the advent of the god is associated with the abolition of the 
cruel rite, at Patrai, where he entered as Aisymnetes, ‘the 
arbiter®®’; but the Hellenic spirit failed to civilize him utterly ; 





“ We find the ’OActat officially em- worn in the festival), who are mentioned 
ployed at Delphi, vide vol. 4, p. 294: by Plutarch in the same context, vide 
we may conjecture that the name desig- _ infra, p. 235. 
nated the ‘destructive’ ones, and they > Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4, 1212; Plut. 
seem to have been associated with the arr. Amat. 2. 

Woddes, the ‘sooty’ ones (perhaps in © 10, 33, §§ 9-Io. 
reference to the mourning garments 
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even at Patrai they remembered that Dionysos Kadvddénos 
once demanded a maiden **, and Themistocles may have felt 
obliged to satisfy Dionysos “Qunoryjs with the slaughter of 
Persian captives 8°*; and a human sacrifice survived long at 
Lesbos, according to Clemens, who cites his authority *°*. 
The examples that have been quoted conform to two well- 
known types, that of the gift to the god. or the pzaculum 
and that of the sacrament. And we have seen reason to 
believe that both existed in the aboriginal Thracian religion. 
From this type of the sacramental ritual, prevalent over a 
fairly wide area, and at one time no doubt clearly understood, 


must have necessarily emerged the belief that the god himself / 


periodically died. The omophagy and the rending them- 
_ selves were often explained by the later mythographers as 
merely a mimetic commemoration of the actual death that 
the deity once suffered at the hands of his enemies. But who 
were his enemies? The Orphic and later Greek theology, 
composed at a time when the true significance of the divine 
death had fallen into oblivion, brought in the figures of the 
Titans as the evil and destructive powers. But those who 
rent and devoured him should be, according to the primitive 
logic of the ritual, his most ardent votaries and lovers; and 
the Paris scholiast on Clemens is unique in preserving the 
aboriginal tradition that those who slew Pentheus and Orpheus 
were the same as those who tore—and, we may add, devoured 
—Dionysos, namely, his own Maenads, who alone would crave 
such ecstatic communion with the god®*. We may thus under- 
stand another statement of the same scholiast that the Lenaic 
ode, or the song sung by the ‘Lenai’ or wild women, dealt 
with the theme of the rending?*._ It may be that the Orphic 
sects succeeded in engrafting upon the Greek tradition here 
and there certain growths of the hieratic legend of Egypt, 
and that the Titans were assigned this part in the sacred 
drama of Dionysos as the nearest Greek counterparts to 
the evil power Set, who plays the destroyer in the similar 
story of Osiris. Pausanias believed that Onomakritos, the 
Orphic mystery-monger, was responsible for the innovation “**, 
and the Orphic sect in Crete may have been exposed to 
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Egyptian influences from an early time. Apart from the 
fallacious generalizations of Herodotus*, who entirely identifies 
Dionysos with Osiris and derives the Bacchic-Orphic ‘ orgies’ 
from Egypt, we have an indication offered by Cretan ritual. 
In the passage bearing on it which has been already quoted 
from Firmicus Maternus **, the mystic chest is mentioned as 
playing a part in the Cretan orgy, ‘in which the sister had 
buried the heart.’ The later Orphic writers attributed this 
part to the sister Athena”; but it may well be that the great 
sister-goddess of Egypt has cast her shadow upon Crete. 

We have also certain evidence, though derived from so late 
an authority as Nonnus°, that the votaries of Dionysos were 
accustomed in the mystery to daub their faces with gypsum ?“9"5 
and it was all the easier to misname them ‘Titans’ because 
the word for gypsum, tirdvos, suggested the other name‘; 
hence arose the later legend that the Titans also disguised 
themselves with a coating of gypsum when they made their 
attack on the infant god *%. It is clear then that the explana- 
tion of the omophagy as a mimetic representation of the myth 
of Zagreus and the Titans is false and merely an afterthought; 
in later times there may indeed have been real mimetic dances, 
as in Ionia, where the dancers enacted the parts of the Titans ®**, 
but according to the original meaning of the omophagy the_ 
votaries were his ecstatic adorers participating in the sacrament. 

We have now to consider the question whether this sacra- 
mental rending of the god was ever adopted into the official 
ritual of any Hellenic state. Plutarch speaks vaguely, as if 
‘deaths,’ ‘ rendings,’ ‘ resurrections’ were common in the Dio- 
nysiac ritual drama of Greece *°” *4:°°; but we are not sure that 
he is not drawing mainly on his experience of the private 
‘thiasoi.. We may, however, infer that the sacramental death 
of the god was part of the religious service of some of the 
cities of Crete, for the words of Firmicus Maternus seem 


S 2, Az, Ol, 144. Pp. 490-495, with whose statement on 
> For references see Lobeck’s Ag/ao- this point I agree on the whole. Dr. 
phamus, p. 559. Dieterich, Rhezx. Mus. 1893, p. 280, 
© See Weniger in Archiv f. Relig. had suggested that the Orphic mystai 
Wiss. 1906, p. 242. were misled by the fallacious connexion 


4 Cf.also Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, between the word rirdvos and ‘ Titanes.’ 
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to imply a public recognition, even regulation, of the wild 
omophagy. The same inference may be drawn concerning 
Delphi and the trieteric service of the Thyiads there. We 
have indeed no direct statement of the rending and devouring 
in their service on Parnassos?; but indirect indications that 
the Thyiades celebrated there this primitive rite of communion, 
and that the god was deemed to die in their hands, are not 
wanting. In the first place, we find Plutarch appealing in his 
treatise De [szde et Osiride to the lady whom he calls Klea, 
the leader of the Delphic Thyiads®, who had also been 
initiated into the mysteries of Osiris, to bear witness that 
Osiris and Dionysos were the same deity; and among the 
proofs of their identity he mentions the dismemberment of 
- Osiris ®®. Again, we have mention of the presence at Delphi 
of those mysterious Minyan women, the Oleiai, whom we have 
seen reason to interpret as the renders of the divine infant. | 
We have also the well-attested record of the tomb of Dionysos 
at Delphi, a structure shaped like a ‘bathron?, with an inscrip- 
tion upon it, ‘Here lies Dionysos the son of Semele*®®,’ standing 
near ‘the golden statue of Apollo, or, according to other writers, 
near the tripod *°'!’; while Plutarch simply says that the 
remains of Dionysos were buried near the oracular shrine °’. 
Now both he and Clemens associate this grave with the 
story of the Titans’ outrage *°* 8°, and we can conclude from 
a note by Tzetzes that this account was current in the later 
period ; and we can best explain the intrusion of the Titanic 
legend here if we suppose that the dismemberment was a real 
motive of the Thyiads’ mystery on Parnassos; nor are we 
obliged to have recourse to the hypothesis that a mimetic 
representation of the Titans playing this part was included 





* Weniger’s statements concerning the 
death of the god on Parnassos are over- 
positive and very fanciful, Archiv f. 
Religionswiss. 1906, pp. 235, 238: they 
were first put forth in his monograph 
Collegium der Thyiaden zu Delphi, 
1876. 

b Only a late and very inferior 
authority, Tatian, identifies this with 


the omphalos* 8, but copés and Baépor, 
the words used by Philochorus, imply 
quite a different shape : there is neither 
archaeological nor literary evidence of 
any value that Dionysos was ever con- 
nected with the Delphic omphalos, as 
Miss Harrison supposes, Prolegomena, 
p. 558; cf. my Cxéts, vol. 3, pp. 243- 
244. 
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here in the ceremony*. On partly the same grounds we may 
assume that the death of the god was an act in the Theban 
ritual; for we are told by Bishop Clemens that ‘the grave 
of Dionysos is shown at Thebes, where there is also’ the 
tradition of his dismemberment *®™.’ Though the writer is 
a late authority, the whole passage in which the statement 
occurs is based on real facts; and the indirect evidence from 
the Pentheus legend which has been noted above corroborates 
it at this point. At Patrai the legend of the childhood of 
Dionysos and his ‘sufferings at the hands of the Titans was 
part of the local mythology °*; and it is very likely to have 
arisen from local ritual familiar to the community. Finally, we 
have the interesting example of the sacramental offering of the 
bull-calf at Tenedos, indicating the death of the new-born god. 

These are at present all the instances for which reasonable 
evidence may be found, indirect indeed, but sufficient to justify 
belief. But some scholars have tried to reveal the same act in 
the ritual of two other states, Athens and Rhodes. In the 
Athenian Anthesteria the ‘Gerarai’ or holy women assisted 
the Basilissa or queen-archon at a mystic ceremony in the 
temple of Dionysos évy Aiuvais, which was only opened once 
a year. They were fourteen in number, and the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum states that their number corresponded 
to that of the altars of Dionysos. Upon this frail foundation 
the following hypothesis has been reared by M. Foucart»: the 
fourteen holy women performed certain mystic rites on fourteen 
altars in the Limnaion; their service was nothing less than 
a drama embodying the resurrection of Dionysos, whose body 
had been torn into fourteen pieces by the fourteen Titans; 
each member was placed on each altar, and the whole divine 
body was reorganized and the god raised again to life by the 
holy women ; the ritual and the sacred legend was an importa- 
tion from Egypt from the religion of Osiris, who was himself 
torn into fourteen pieces by Set or Typhon*. Other scholars, 
without maintaining the theory or raising the question of 

* This appears to be Weniger’stheory, pp. 139-142. 


loc. cit. © Cf, Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
> Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, pp. 295, N. 3. 
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Egyptian importation, are still inclined to associate the fourteen 
altars with the legend of the death of Dionysos in the hands 
of the Titans*. But the theory collapses at once at the touch 
of criticism. In the first place it demands as its prime pos- 
tulate that there should be fourteen altars in the Limnaion, 
a peculiar fact if true and requiring a special explanation. 
But no authority attests this. It is only the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, quoting from Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos, who mentions the fourteen altars at all, and he 
mentions them so vaguely that, for all we can say, he may 
be alluding to the-number of altars of Dionysos that the 
whole city included, each of which requiring a single ‘Gerara’ 
or holy woman. And that there should happen to have been 
fourteen altars in Athens may have been merely a fortuitous 
fact, no more mystic than the fact that the altars of the god 
at Thebes should have numbered nine *’2, or that there should 
have been nine men and nine women attending upon Dionysos 
Aiovpvyrns at Patrai®®. Or if we must resort to Egypt or the 
Titans for an explanation of the number fourteen, how shall 
we explain the number of the sixteen sacred women in the 
Dionysiac worship at Elis**°? One must after all leave 
something to chance and practical convenience in our explana- 
tion of these numerical points. Or if one insists that some 
mystic lore is buried in them, one should not go for light 
to the story of the Titans. For no Greek ever believed 
that there were fourteen Titans engaged in the murder; it 
was only the Orphic tradition that spoke of seven Titans 
and seven Titanesses”, and it never accuses the female but 
only the male powers of the outrage on the infant god, 
who was ‘divided into seven parts’ by the seven murderers °; 
while a much older authority, the fragment of a Homeric 
hymn, seems to speak of a dismemberment into three parts, 
if we can trust a most probable emendation?”. Nor is it easy 
to understand why, if the chief object of the ritual was to 
reconstitute the body of the god, the dismembered parts 


® Cf. Louis Dyer, Gods of Greece, b Vide Lobeck, Ag/aophamus, p. 505. 
p- 131; Mommsen’s este der Stadt © Procl. zz Zim. p. 184 E énra 6e 
Athen, p. 400. mavTa héAn Kovpov SiepoipnoavTo. 
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should be distributed over fourteen altars: one would suppose 
that they would rather be gathered together upon one. Again, 
reasons will be given for supposing that the dismemberment of 
the god was only enacted in a trieteric ritual, and, if we may 
take the Delphic practice as typical, in the depth of winter. 
But in the Attic festivals there is no trace of the trieteric 
observance, and the Anthesteria fall near the beginning of 
March. Indeed, if this mystic event had ever been com; 
memorated in Attic ritual, it is more likely to have occurred 
in the primitive celebration of the Lenaia, the mid-winter 
festival of the wild women; and this surmise is somewhat 
strengthened by the comment offered by the scholiast of 
Clemens on the word Anvat(ovtes 177, ‘a rustic ode was sung 
over the wine-press—Anvo— including the theme of the rending 
of Dionysos.’ But the citation does not contain any clear 
reference to any Attic festival; and the association of the verb 
Anvat¢ew with Anvds shows ignorance ?. 

There is in fact nothing in the records of Attic religion to 
suggest that in this community Dionysos was believed to die 
a ritual-death®: though it is very probable that the mystery 
of Thrace, Thebes, and Delphi was once enacted among the 
Athenians also. If this had been so, we may still assert 
that such ritual would have nothing to do with any Orphic 
fiction about Titans. 

As regards Rhodes, M. Foucart® finds evidence for the 
same solemnization in a phrase that occurs in an inscription 
of a Bacchic thiasos—4é rév Bakxyelwy brodoxa 8 *—which he 
interprets as ‘the reception into the city of the remains of — 
Bacchos’; but this interpretation accords with no known 
usage of the word Bdkyxevos; and the expression can be more 
naturally explained as ‘the reception of the Bacchic votaries 
into the city. We shall find, indeed, the Rhodian worship 
recognizing the temporary slumber, possibly the temporary 

4 Vide infra, p. 208. A powerful god who remains dead for 

> Foucart’s other argument—that the the whole year save for one day has not 
fact of the temple in the Limnaion being yet been discovered by comparative 
open only once a year shows clearly _ religion. 


the belief that for the rest of the year © Associations, p. III, 
the god was dead—can hardly be serious. 
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death, of the god; but this is an idea quite distinct from 
that of his dismemberment in the hands of his worshippers. 
So far as we are able to trace it at present, the area of 
prevalence of the latter practice was not wide; owing to 
the apparent savagery of the ritual and a certain fastidiousness 
of the Hellenic spirit, it may have generally died out of the 
worship that was sanctioned by the state, surviving mainly in 
private and independent religious societies. 
_ The inward significance of this strange religious act is still 
a matter of controversy. The explanation here adopted, that 
in its primary meaning it is an ecstatic sacramental act of 
communion, seems incontrovertible, but may not be a complete 
account of it. As the Christian ceremony is sometimes inter- 
preted at once as a mystic process of union with the divinity 
and also as commemorative of something that happened, so 
the Bacchic was and sometimes still is regarded as mimetic 
or commemorative of something that happened in nature. 
Cornutus, the dull compendium-writer, supposed that the 
rending was symbolic of the bruising and pounding of the 
grapes *. And many modern scholars have seen in this 
death of the god an emblem of the decay of vegetation ” ; 
while a recent writer has attempted to explain the Titans 
in the Delphic ritual as the Frost-giants of Parnassos who 
rend the tender body of the vegetation-god°. 

Against all such theories, implying a natural symbolism 
in the sacramental act, there is one fatal objection. We 
are almost certain that this rending and omophagy of the 
divine infant or animal was originally trieteric’. The mys- 
terious lines at the beginning of the fragmentary Dionysiac 
hymn seem to imply that the trieteric festivals were insti- 
tuted because the deity ‘had been cut into three parts!’ ; 
and we know that the Delphic ceremony and part at least 
of the Theban Agrionia, in which we have seen reason 
to surmise that a similar ritual was once enacted, were 


* Epidr. c. 30. 4 It may be that the sacramental 
_ » Vide Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. i, rending of the vipers reported by Galen 
p- 1040. was an exception to the rule; but his 
© Vide Weniger, op. cit. words admit of doubt, vide supra, p, 166. 
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performed every other year. The same is reported also of the 
savage sacrament in Crete ®*. It appears also, from Ovid’s 
account of them 1, that the trieterica were always held in the 
winter*, Now there is nothing in nature that regularly takes 
place in the winter of every alternate year that primitive man 
could possibly observe. Therefore Rohde seems to this extent 
right in denying to the trieterica any nature-significance at 
all’. He connects them merely with the belief that the god 
has his periodic ‘epiphanies’ and disappearances, and that 
every other year he comes back to sojourn among men. This 
is merely the explanation given by Diodorus ®, a doubtful 
authority, whose statement may have been inspired by nothing 
more than the prevalent belief that the Delphic trieterica were 
specially favoured by the divine presence and communion. 
But the Eleans maintained that their festival of the Ovia was 
similarly graced, and there is nothing to suggest that this was 
trieteric®. Now the agarvioucs or disappearance of the god is 
rightly connected by Rohde? with his death and sojourn in 
the lower world, just as Plutarch associates it with his @éopa 
or decay *?; it is strange then that in a festival which, 
according to Rohde’s theory, is a celebration of his epiphany 
or return to the upper world, the death of the deity should 
have been the central act, and that the trieteric Dionysos should 
have been always regarded as pre-eminently chthonian * 4; 
thus the orgies on Kithairon were held at night ®°*, and the 
trieteric celebration at Orchomenos, which was part of the 
Agrionia, seems to have had much of the air of a service of 
gloom and death where the men wore black garments™; in 
fact the same festival at Argos appears to have been called 
vexvova or ‘feast of the dead**, and so far are we from being 
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* The Delphic trieterica were held 
when snowstorms were rife; it is 
generally assumed that they began in 
the month Dadophorios, the first of the 
Delphic winter-months (see Voigt in 
Roscher ; op. cit. p. 1043; so Weniger, 
Ueber das Collegium der Thyiaden): 
the festival Aadogépia (Collitz, Dzalect- 
Znschr. 2561 D, 5) which gave its name 


to the month would certainly well 
describe the torch-lit revels of the 
Thyiades. The evidence establishes a 
strong probability, in the absence of 
a direct calendar-record. 

> Psyche? 2, pp. 12-13, n. 2. 

© Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis; cf. 
Ree. 

* oe-cit. 
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allowed to regard it as commemorative of any reappearance 
of the divinity that a specially recorded motive of it was 
the flight and disappearance of Dionysos, who, as the women 
after vain pursuit and search declared, had ‘fled to the 
Muses™.’ But more general evidence against the view 
that the god was normally or even occasionally regarded 
as absent and inaccessible for the greater part of two years 
can be drawn from the ritual-calendar of the Greek states and 
the highways and byways of Greek literature. The pious 
poetaster of late Orphism may speak of the nether Bakchos as 
‘sleeping in the sacred palace of Persephone and lulling the 
holy Bacchic ritual for a two-years’ space *°*’; and this. was 
true of the Parnassian and other special orgies; but meantime 
the Bacchic ‘Komos’ and festivals went on merrily throughout 
the winter, spring, and autumn of each year, if not in all cities, 
yet in many of which we are told. Even at Delphi, the chief 
centre of the trieteric service, the god was supposed to preside 
over the three winter months of each year ®°% nor even then 
wholly to depart, as we find the poet of the Delphic hymn 
invoking him to come to them ‘in the holy season of spring’ ; 
and the Labyadai sacrifice to him in the summer month 
Apellaios which corresponds to the Attic Hekatombaion *. 
The explanation then of the trieterica as a commemoration 
of the epiphany of the deity seems to contradict the facts. 
Nor has Schomann’s surmise much plausibility, that they 
may have been instituted in accordance with some calendar 
organization whereby the lunar reckoning was brought into 
nearer harmony with the solar every other year’, We may 
accept such an explanation for the Greek ‘ennaeteric’ festivals, 
for we know that the Greeks corrected their calendar every 
eight years®. But there is nothing to suggest that they ever 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis. M.Ho- beginning of winter they hushed the 


molle’s theory that Dionysos was sup- 
posed by the popular belief to be dead 
at the end of his three months’ reign at 
_ Delphi (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 67) 
is the more perplexing the more one 
tests it; it is in no way borne out by 
Plutarch’s simple statement that at the 


paian at Delphi and aroused the dithy- 
Tamb © %, 

> Griech. Alterth. 2, p. 425, n. 1; 
Gruppe, Grech. Myth. 2, p.956, main- 
tains the same opinion. 

© Macr. Sat. 1, 13. 
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did this every other year. And it is not with Greeks but 
with uncultured Thracians that we are here concerned. For 
we have strong reasons for believing that the trieteric Dionysia 
belong to the aboriginal Thracian religion. We are definitely 
told so by Ovid and Diodorus ®!%*4; and we may accept it 
on general grounds, as we can only thus account for the 
prevalence and prominence of this phenomenon in Dionysiac 
ritua] 1°, especially at Thebes and Delphi, where Thracian 
tradition remained powerful. But the barbarous tribes of 
Thrace were scarcely capable of such accurate solar observa- 
tions as would compel them to correct their lunar calendar 
every other year. 

Occasionally in other Greek cults we find a trieteric 
arrangement of sacrifices*, suggested, it may be, by casual 
local convenience or exigencies of finance®. But no casual 
or superficial motive would account for this ancient ritual- 
law, which Greece appears to have received from Thrace 
when it received the Thracian god. We must try to discover 
some serious and obvious cause that would be likely to 
operate in a primitive community. Most modern writers 
seem to have despaired of finding one*. Yet we ought not 
to suppose the problem insoluble or specially tortuous and 
cryptic; for most early festivals have reference to certain 
obvious occurrences that affect the practical life of man. And 
I venture to suggest, as a new hypothesis, that the ‘trieterica’ 
are to be associated with the original shifting of land-cultivation 
which is frequent in early society owing to the backwardness 
of the agricultural processes’; and which would certainly be 
consecrated by a special ritual attached to the god of the soil. 
It is recorded of some of the tribes of Assam that ‘they shift 
their cultivation year by year...in a ceremony intended to 
determine by magical rites the proper site for the new cultiva- 


* Mommsen, /este, p. 508, gives an 
example from the Tetrapolis: Gruppe, 
op. cit., gives others. 

> For examples of European agrarian 
feasts, originally annual, becoming under 
pressure triennial, quinquennial, or sep- 


tennial, vide Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 
P- 533+ 
¢ E.g. Mommsen, ib. p. 25, n. 2; 
Voigt in Roscher’s Lexzkon, 1, p. 1039. 
4 Vide Hansen, Agrarhistorische 
Abhandlungen, i, pp. 125-126. 
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tion*.’ This may give us a clue to explain the ‘trieterica.’ 
The ancient Thracians may have shifted their corn-land every 
other year, as we surmise from Tacitus’ statement was the 
practice of the ancient Germans. Then in the winter-season, 
before the sowing of the new soil began, the Maenads, who 
held the vegetation-magic in their hands, would be called 
upon to charge themselves with unusual potency from the 
fountain-head of all life: this they could best effect by 
devouring the animal body that incarnated their high god. 
Accordingly we should say that the trieteric death of Dionysos 
was no religious drama in the proper sense, no pageant of 
nature-symbolism, no irmolation of the worn-out god of 


' vegetation, but ritual-magic performed with the ulterior object 
of assisting the growth of new crops, the sacramental devouring 


of the infant deity incarnate in the human child once and 
afterwards in the young calf or goat. Ata later stage myths 
will arise about it, which for our present purpose are irrelevant, 
though they may have given birth to a higher theology. __ 

In other Dionysiac ceremonies the divine incarnation may 
have been put to death or made away with in some fashion 
that was in no way sacramental, but more in accordance with 
certain well-known types of vegetation-ritual. We have noticed 
already a group of stories that appear to have arisen from the 
practice of throwing the divine incarnation or puppet into the 
water, with the purpose of ridding the land of the decaying 
spirit in order to bring in a fresher and more vigorous incarna- 
tion”. Thus Lykourgos drives Dionysos into the sea, Perseus 
flings him into a pond; Ikaros is thrown into a well, the 
dismembered Orpheus into the sea, while Boutes of his own 
accord leaps into a well®’; in modern Macedonia the straw- 
man is flung into a well, and in Bulgaria, a country which has 
probably absorbed much of the ancient Thracian population, 
the god ‘German’ is bewailed and flung into the river®. The 
practice existed in other Hellenic cults older in Hellas than 


* Anthrop. Journ, 1906, p.g2: ‘The Bough, vol. 2, p. 256. 
‘“¢ Genna” amongst the tribes of Assam,’ © Vide Kazaroff, Zur Religion der 
by T. C. Hodson. alten Thraker [ii.] in K7lz0, 1906, p. 169- 
> For examples vide Frazer, Golden 
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the coming of Dionysos. And we must believe that it was 
an aboriginal tradition of the Dionysiac ritual, a growth of the 
lower stratum of religion surviving in the higher. We have, . 
indeed, no clear indication that it was practised in the historic 
period ; but, perhaps, a piece of indirect evidence in the record 
of the Boeotian Agrionia‘’®: Plutarch tells us that the women 
votaries in that ceremony went about searching for the god as 
if he had run away, and ‘then desisted, saying that he had 
taken refuge with the Muses and was hidden.’ What have 
the Muses to do with the flight of Dionysos? And why does 
Sophocles lay to the charge of Lykourgos the additional sin 
of ‘provoking the Muses’ in his outrage on Dionysos? The 
explanation may be that the Muses here represent the 
Thracian water-nymphs, the companions of the Thracian god 
who, when he is thrown into the water, is naturally supposed 
to take refuge with them. It appears possible then that the 
rite survived in the Boeotian festival. It is likely also that the 
death of Pentheus, of which the significance has already been 
discussed, is to be connected with the Agrionia*, a name which 
may have been derived from ‘the pursuit’ or ‘hunting’ of the 
god or his incarnation Pentheus or one of the Maenads. It 
may have been with intention that Euripides towards the end 
of his great tragedy exclaims, ‘ The King is a mighty hunter.’ 
And what appears to be the same festival at Argos, called 
there the ‘Aypdvia or “Aypidvia, was associated with the legend 
of the Proitides who were chased over the mountains by 
Melampus and his sacred troup. 

We are not able to say that in Greek ritual generally there 
was any clear observance of the death of the Dionysos, except 
in the winter trieterica, which, as we have seen, is not the ordi- 
nary death of the decaying deity of vegetation. But in the — 
annual ceremonies the idea of his periodic disappearanceor slum- 
ber beneath the earth or water may have been fairly prevalent, 
and to this would be inevitably linked the belief in his speedy 
resurrection or return. And we have now to inquire how far 
and in what way this latter was enacted in Greek ritual. We 
can hardly avoid associating it, at the first aspect of it, with 


* This is also Bather’s opinion in the article referred to above, Hell. Journ. 1894. 
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the most thrilling of all our primitive experiences of nature, 
the return of verdure and spring. And in Phrygia and prob- 
ably in Lydia, the passing away of Dionysos and his return or 
resurrection were beliefs that obviously reflected the impressions 
made by the changes of the seasons; for we are expressly told 
that the Phrygians believed that the god was asleep in the win- 
ter and arose when the summer returned ® *; and the Lydians 
greeted his reappearance in spring with joyous choruses °*. 
Hence in Phrygian religion his personality is partly fused 
with that of Attis, whose resurrection was the occasion of 
a spring-festival of great moment for the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

With the return of Dionysos appears to have been coupled 
the resurrection of Semele, and the beautiful fragment of Pin- 
dar’s ode singing of the joys of spring and the reappearance 
of the goddess implies that this was an event of that season !#°», 
It is therefore most probable that whatever Hellenic ritual 
there was that commemorated or enacted or magically caused 
the awakening of the god would belong to the ceremonies of ~ 
early spring. The most interesting and clearly recorded is 
a rite observed in the Argolid: according to Plutarch ‘the 
Argives blew trumpets and summoned Dionysos to arise up 
from the waters, and at the same time they threw a lamb into 
the bottomless pool as an offering to the “warder of the gate”’’; 
the trumpets appear to have been kept concealed somehow in 
thyrsoi®’. Plutarch does not give us the exact locality of the 
rite; but we can discover it, for he speaks of 7 &Bvocos, and 
this is naturally to be identified with the Lake Alkyonia near 
Lerna, which Pausanias describes as baffling all the attempts 
of Nero to fathom it, and into which, according to the local 
legend narrated to the traveller, Dionysos descended in order 
to bring back Semele from the lower world?”’*. It was 
into these mysterious waters that Perseus flung the dead 
Dionysos*!. We can reconstruct the ritual out of these 
scattered indications, and detect the ideas associated with it. 
We can believe that the practice, or the memory of it, survived 
in this locality of throwing the dead or decaying image or 
incarnation into the water, perhaps in the autumn or winter, 
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whereby the myth might be developed that Dionysos descends 
into the lower world and becomes one with the lord of souls; 
that later the trumpet was blown over the water, the warder 
of the gates of Hades placated, and in response to this magic 
evocation Dionysos was supposed to ascend, bringing with 
him Semele back into light; and from this mention of the 
goddess in the ritual-legend we can conclude that this evoca- 
tion and the ceremonies connected with the resurrection took 
place in spring. Part at least of the drama, which touched on 
the secrets of the ghost-world, was the theme of a mystery 
which, as we learn from Pausanias, was enacted by night; 
finally, a late inscription suggests that Dionysos was here 
brought into mystic union with the earth-goddesses Demeter 
and Kore ?, as elsewhere in this vicinity we find him associated 
with the elder goddess °. 

It is possible that the essential features of this Argive 
ceremony were introduced from Argolis into Rhodes; for 
a recently discovered inscription in this island speaks of 
a functionary ‘who rouses the god with the water-organ ®’ ; 
and we glean the interesting fact that the earliest recorded use 
of this mighty wind-instrument in European religious service 
was to awaken the dead or slumbering god. The inscription 
breaks off at a point where it seems about to tell us more that 
would be valuable; for the last words contain a reference to 
the xa@odor of the god, by which may be intended his periodic 
descents into the lower world®. 

It may be that in the Attic festival of the Anthesteria and 
in the other Greek Dionysiac festivals that fell in the early 
spring, there was some similar evocation of the deity; but 
recorded evidence is lacking. 

The idea that the god of vegetation is asleep or dead at 
certain seasons, and again at others has arisen, is so natural, 
and at certain stages of mental culture so prevalent, that it 
needs little exposition here. And the ritual in Greek worship 
that expressed it, and to some extent assisted the great change 
in the natural world, may descend from the primitive stratum 


* Demeter, vol. 3. R. 115°. p. 370. 
> Demeter, Geogr. Reg. vol. 3. © Vide infra, p. 193. 
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of the Thracian religion. We gather at least that in Thrace 
the divinity was believed to die and to pass into the nether 
realm; but we hear of no rites of evocation in the spring. 
But of the sister nation, the Phrygians, the Dionysiac winter- 
rites of burial, xatevvacyvof—and the spring-ceremonies of resur- 
rection, dveyépoers—are clearly recorded by Plutarch***. We 
may often hesitate to use the later records of Phrygian religion 
as evidence for the Thrako-Phrygian period ; for no doubt the 
Kybele-Attis worship, probably autochthonous in Phrygia, has 
coloured the ancestral European tradition of Dionysos-Sabazios, 
And the natural resemblance between Dionysos and Attis was 
sufficiently close, while either may have borrowed part of 
the legend and features of ritual from the other ; for instance, 
' the pomegranate grew from the blood-drops of Dionysos?, 
as the violet from the blood of Attis, and the trumpet was 
used in the spring-ritual of the Hilaria on the day before 
the resurrection of Attis®, as it was used in the Argolic 
ceremony of the evocation of the Hellenic god. But the 
Phrygian Dionysiac ritual described by Plutarch in the pas- 
sage just cited cannot be regarded as derived from the worship 
of Attis; for in the latter the funereal ceremonies of sorrow 
took place only a day or so before the joyful resurrection 
in the spring-festival, just as our Good Friday immediately 
precedes Easter; whereas the burial service of Dionysos in 
Phrygia was a winter-ceremony, and only the evocation or 
the resurrection belonged to the spring or early summer, thus 
revealing more simply the nature-import of the rites. We 
should either then regard this rule of the Phrygian Dionysiac 
calendar as belonging to the Thrako-Phrygian tradition or 
as due to later Hellenic influences. And whichever view we 
take, here is evidence for believing that in Hellenic ritual also 
the evocation of the god belonged to the spring, and the 
ceremonies connected with his passing away or ejection to 
the darker season of the year ’°. 


* Clem. Protrept. p. 16 P, probably © Bather, in his paper on ‘ the problem 
an Orphic legend suggested by the of the Bacchae’ (He//. Journ. 1904, 
Phrygian, pp. 259-262), supposes that the ejection 

> Vide vol. 3, p. 389, Kybele,R.57°. and death of the old god was imme- 
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A further consideration of importance which the facts just 
set forth suggest, is that the resurrection or return of Dionysos 
in Hellenic ritual is not correlative to his violent sacramental 
death or rending, which was biennial only, but to his annual 
passing away or falling asleep or death which might be 
expressed in a winter ritual of the burial or the casting out 
of the puppet *. 

If the inquiry so far has given us a real clue, we can deal 
more hopefully perhaps with the last problem of the Delphic 
ritual, ‘the awakening of Liknites.’ Plutarch is here our sole 
authority, and though we may trust whatever he tells us about 
Delphi, his statement is very vague about this matter: ‘the 
Delphians believe that the remains of the dismembered 
Dionysos are stored up in their keeping by the place of the 
oracle; and the holy ones offer a secret sacrifice in the temple 
of Apollo whenever the Thyiades awaken Liknites *°.’ Liknites 
we know as the babe-Dionysos, whose cradle is a winnowing- 
fan shaped like a shovel. 

Other questions will arise about this Liknites; but this is 
now the most pressing: did this ceremony of the awakening 
form part of the biennial winter-service of the Thyiades 
on Mount Parnassos, which we saw good reason to believe 
included among its main functions the sacramental dismem- 
berment? It is generally assumed that this was the case 
because of the mention of the Thyiades®. We know that 
the Thyiad ceremonies on Parnassos fell in the winter; and 
if they aroused the infant-god of vegetation towards the end 
of the whole service, when the shortest day was passed, they 
were practising a well-known form of vegetation-magic to 


diately followed by the bringing in of 
the new in the Boeotian Agrionia; and 
he regards that as a spring-festival. But 
in spite of the many parallels that he 
quotes, we cannot find in the Agrionia 
or in the story of Pentheus any clear 
hint of the bringing-in of the new god: 
it was probably a gloomy winter festival, 
as we gather from Plutarch that part at 
least of the ritual was triennial ”. 


* Vide Mannhardt, op. cit. 1, p. 411 
for examples of burying and drowning 
the image of decay towards the end of 
winter. 

° Voigt, in Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, 
p- 1043; Rapp. ibid. 2, p. 2248; 
Weniger, Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1906 ; 
cf. his Collegium der Thyiaden su 
Delphi. 
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assist the birth of the new year and to accelerate the advent 
of spring*. Only we must then regard the Delphic winter- 
festival as exceptional, in that the death and the re-birth of 
the deity were enacted in the same complex service, whereas 
from other states in Greece we have the evidence considered 
above that seems to point to their separation by some interval 
of time. Nor need we be surprised to find the same rite 
performed in different places at somewhat different times. 
Again, on this assumption there would seem to be another 
exceptional fact to note in the Delphic mystery: the young 
god that is summoned back to life will be the infant that was 
recently dismembered and devoured ; the dismemberment and 
the evocation are here correlative facts, as we do not find 
-them to be elsewhere. And it may appear natural to give 
to Plutarch’s vague words some such interpretation as this: 
we may imagine that the story about the burial near the 
tripod of the remains of Dionysos after the Titans’ outrage 
arose from the actual fact that the remains of the animal- 
incarnation, sacramentally devoured by the Thyiades on Par- 
nassos, were brought down and stored in the so-called grave 
of the god; and that the holy ones then proceeded to per- 
form some mystic ceremony, let us suppose some ritual of 
evocation, when the Thyiades began the final scene of the 
complex service on Parnassos, the drama of the infant’s resur- 
rection. But we ought to remain aware that most of this 
is a construction of our own, also to admit that the word 
€yeipeww seems to refer more naturally to the peaceful slumber 
of the infant than to the violently dismembered body; and 
that for all Plutarch tells us, the ceremony of the awaken- 
ing may have been an annual spring ceremony analogous to 
the Phrygian dvéyepois in spring, which was correlative to 
the xarevvacyuds of the god in winter. On the former assump- 
tion the deity is aroused only every other year; and it is 


* For examples of such rites near the  trieteric winter-festival; we know that 
beginning of the New Year vide Mann- they assisted, for instance, at the ennae- 
- hardt, op. cit. 1, p. 537; 2, p. 183. teric mystery of Herois at Delphi, which 

> The Thyiades might well have been probably took place in the spring. 
employed on other occasions than the 
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difficult to reconcile such ritual with popular needs and 
belief*. | 

Meantime we may note that the ceremony of the birth of 
the infant in the Aékvs occurs in the modern Dionysiac feast 
at Bizye, and in the same ritual as the death of a sacred 
personage; and that this is solemnized near the beginning 
of spring. But it would be too hazardous to use this evidence 
confidently for the reconstruction of the festal calendar of 
ancient Greece. 

At all events, if we find evidence elsewhere of a ceremony 
in which the holy infant was carried round in a Aixvov, we 
ought not to bring it into any connexion with a previous 
sacramental death of the god, but merely with the ordinary 
legend of the birth®. We have no clear local records of the 
ritual of the Arkvodopia, but Servius’ note on the phrase of 
Vergil’s proves that it was commonly known, and its survival 
in modern Thrace is an indication of its former prevalence. 
The Phrygian Sabazian mysteries included a sacred birth, 
and probably the carrying of the infant in the winnowing-fan, 
as Demosthenes taunts Aeschines with taking part in these, 
and rejoicing in the title of Avcvoddpos that the old women 
gave him *#2,6 4,4) We hear of a Arkvoddpos also in a Dionysiac 
festival of Chaironeia?®2°; and we have some numismatic 
evidence of the prevalence of the rite in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor’. We can scarcely doubt that the legend of the birth 
or of the advent of the holy infant was commemorated in 
some way at Thebes: the so-called ‘thalamos of Semele,’ 
which Euripides speaks of in the Bakchaz as a ruin ‘smoulder- 
ing still with the fires of Zeus,’ and as a holy sanctuary, and 
which remained an inviolable enciosure down to the days of 
Pausanias*, may have been a sacred building in which the 


* For examples of ‘awakening the identical with the burned Mycenaean 
sleeper’ or the sleeping divinity in May, building recently discovered, we might 
vide Frazer,G. B.’ 1, p. 222. dare to believe that the story of the fire- 

> Servius says that he was placed in birth arose from a real conflagration of 
the Aixvoy as soon as he issued from his _ the chapel where the birth was period- 
mother’s womb *, ically solemnized, vide Amer. Journ. 

© Vide infra, p. 259. Arch. 1907, p. 97. 

49. 12, 3. If this chamber was 
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holy drama was annually or biennially enacted. For we may 
trust a late Orphic verse that speaks of ‘the travail of Semele’ 
as an integral part of the mystic trieteric service’®!®, And 
we may gather from this that the ritual of the birth belonged 
usually to the winter celebrations; and though part of the 
TpleTypika, it might also be annual. We may also surmise that 
the communities which specially claimed the honour of being 
the birthplace of the god would fortify their claim by some 
ritual in which the holy babe appeared, which itself probably 
suggested the local legend: the fragmentary Homeric hymn 
mentions among these some of the centres of the worship that 
were famous early or late, Thebes, Elis, Naxos; and to these 
he adds the obscure names Drakonon and Ikaros *’°, the latter 
_ being the island, the former a promontory of that island, that 
lay near to Samos on the west, and that contained the small 
city of Oinoe whose coins suggest a Dionysiac cult®. The 
legend and perhaps the ritual of the birth survived here in this 
littie island till the time of Theokritos at least, who expressly 
states that ‘on snowy Drakonon Zeus loosened the mighty 
muscle of his thigh and laid the child down®’*.’ No doubt 
other cities, like Teos, for the same reason might assert the 
same claim; and we may believe that many local birth- 
legends of Hellenic divinities arose in the same way. 

The advent of the child-god may have been presented in 
certain localities on the coast by some ritual in which he 
was supposed to have been brought up from the sea in a chest. 
Pausanias records a legend peculiar to the small town of 
Prasiai, on the Laconian coast ®*: the inhabitants declared 
that when Semele gave birth to Dionysos, she was put with 
her infant into a Adpvaé, an oblong chest, by Kadmos, and 
thrown into the sea; the waves washed them up on this part 
of the coast, whereupon Semele died, and Ino soon after 
arrived to tend the infant. This, and the exactly similar story 
of Danae and Perseus, must have arisen from some act of 
ritual that is not otherwise recorded. Is it a mere coincidence 
that Ino the nurse, a Minyan Dionysiac heroine, herself also 
in another religious legend leaps into the sea with the infant 

* Suppl. Coin-list s.v. Crete and the Aegean Isles. 
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Palaimon*? And the local mythology collected by the careful 
Pausanias presents us with two other stories that seem to 
belong to the same type, though neither of them present all 
the essential features of it. One is a legend of Patrai, already 
noticed, recounting how Eurypylos after the Trojan war 
arrived here by sea, bringing ‘a strange daimon’ in a Adpva€; 
the deity inside the chest received the name of Dionysos 
Aiovpyytns, and once a year only was the sacred Adpvaé carried 
out of the temple by the priest ®*. On the crucial question, 
whether the puppet or image inside was that of an infant, 
the record is silent; but any chest that the priest could carry 
was not likely to contain a full-sized figure of the deity; and 
it is relevant to remember that Patrai claimed to be one of 
the nursing-places of the babe”®*. Another significant detail 
in the narrative of Pausanias is the fact that in the annual 
solemnity, when the priest took the Adpya€ out of the temple 
by night, the worshippers went down to the river side, and 
having bathed themselves, came back crowned with ivy to the 
temple of Dionysos: the words of Pausanias appear to intimate 
that they took the sacred chest with them in their procession 
to and from the river. The other story of a mystic child 
in a chest that may with some conviction be explained as 
suggested by Dionysiac ritual, is the legend of Amphikleia 
in Phokis, mentioned above ?. 

Now we should seek the explanation of these legends of 
the type of that of Brasiai in some ritual that is known 


* Vide -vol..2,; p, 638 n. a. sener, 
Sinfiut, 99-105 ignores the ritual ele- 
ment in these stories, is inclined to treat 
them as sun-myths—an explanation very 
inappropriate to the Dionysiac examples 
—and as remnants of a flood-legend ; 
but the essential traits of a flood-story 
are lacking in most of them. Palaimon- 
Melikertes, a holy child of chthonian 
character, like Sosipolis at Elis, was 
probably of Dionysiac affinity, though 
his myth and ritual preserve this but 
faintly : as Dionysos was ’Av@pwroppat- 
otns and worshipped with human sacri- 
fice in Tenedos ™, * *, so Palaimon was 


Bpeporrovos there, Lyk. Aass, 229; and 
the late inscription of the Iobakchi at 
Athens shows that Palaimon was one of 
the figures personated in a Bacchic 
mystery *°*. O. Gruppe, Grech. Mythol, 
1, p. 135, suggests the Dionysiac charac- 
ter of Melikertes, but his argument is 
unconvincing. 

> Supra, p. 170: the similar story 
about the child Erichthonios in the 
chest, confided to the daughters of 
Kekrops, suggests that the motive be- 
longed to a stratum of Hellenic ritual- 
legend older than the advent of the 
Dionysiac cult. 
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to have been practised. One may at first be tempted to 
recall the ceremony occasionally found among primitive com- 
munities of sending out a figure that personifies Sin in 
a bark to sea, so that the land may be delivered from 
the sins of the people*. But if such a rite had ever been 
in vogue among the Hellenes, it seems inconceivable that 
they should have chosen the infant Dionysos to support 
such a character; we should rather have expected some 
repulsive figure of decay. In fact, this ‘wild dedication’ of 
a new-born god, with or without his mother, in a floating chest 
to ‘unpathed waters, undreamed shores,’ is, so far as I can 
find, without a parallel in anthropological record. We may 
then rather believe that this never occurred in any real Hellenic 


ritual, but was merely a fiction invented to explain, as it were 


from the wrong end, a real and intelligible rite: namely, the 
taking down at certain periods the image of the infant deity 
in a chest to the sea coast or to the river side, purifying it, and 
bringing it back in triumph as if the revivified divinity were 
newly arrived from the sea: something like this appears to 
have been done at Patrai. Then a legend would be likely 
to arise to answer the question how the infant-god came to be 
found floating in the waves of the shore. And such a ritual, 
combined with the possession and worship of a grave of Semele, 
would well explain the local story of Brasiai. Unfortunately 
there is no indication of the season of this observance ; we may 
conjecture that it took place in early spring or the end of 
winter. 

Another rite in which Dionysos appears as coming back to 
his worshippers from the sea was observed at Smyrna every 
spring: Aristides the rhetorician speaks of the Dionysia which 
were celebrated there in the first hour of spring, when ‘a holy 
trireme was borne around the market-place in honour of the 
god’; and he connects the custom with a naval victory which 
the Smyrnaeans won over the Chians who attacked their city at 
a time when they were holding Bacchic revels on the moun- 


* Mannhardt, Baumkulius, p. 593, as based on some ritual of ‘ Regen- 
Frazer, G. B.? 3, p. 106. Gruppe, op. zauber’; but he offers no theory to 
cit. p. 1171, n. 1, regards these legends explain what is essential in them. 
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tain*. Philostratos slightly supplements the account ; we gather 
from him that the usage was observed in the month Anthesterion, 
and that the ship came up from the sea steered by the priest. 
We have in Aristides’ narrative an example of the usual 
tendency of the cultivated Greek mind to explain away 
primitive ritual as if it were commemorative of some striking 
fact of history. We can discern that the procession of a ship 
through the villages and towns in spring is a primitive European 
ritual, when we compare this Hellenic record with the mediaeval 
and modern parallels which Mannhardt has gathered from the 
vicinity of the Danube and the Scheldt®. But the details that 
he has collected do not reveal clearly the intention of the rite. 
Was the spring-deity supposed to have just arrived from the 
water, and to be touring through the country in his ship? Was 
it a magic rite to assist the deliverance of the rivers from ice, 
so that water-trafic might begin? Or was it a mode of 
collecting the sins of the peoples and sending them forth to 
sea? The record seems to lend itself now to one now to the 
other interpretation. And still more indefinite is the account 
of the Smyrnaean practice. The trireme may have brought 
up from the sea the revivified image of the young god. But 
theorizing is useless here, because we do not know where the 
ship came from or what was finally done with it, or whether 
it was essentially connected with Dionysos at all, or only 
perhaps some primaeval custom that happened to coincide in 
season with his festival. Yet the story of the Homeric Hymn 
and some archaeological evidence convince us that somewhere 
in the Hellenic communities a ritual was practised in which 
the image of the god traversed the waters and the land in 
a ship. 

Another interesting ceremony of which we have some scanty 
records was the resurrection of Semele. The ode of Pindar 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Smyrna. Allg. Relig. Gesch. Basel, 1904, p. 274. 
> Op. cit. p. 593. To these we may Cf. the interesting Minoan seal from 
add the Babylonian rite in the great Mochlus showing a goddess under a 
spring-festival, when the marriage of tree arriving in a boat at a shrine, 
_Marduk was celebrated and his image 7vans. Congr. Hist. Relig. 1908, vol. 2, 
was carried in a ship on wheels—vide __ p. 196. 
Verhandl. des ii. Internat. Kongr. f. 
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referred to above suggests that this event was celebrated at 
Thebes in some annual service of early spring*; and this, 
according to Plutarch, was the motive of the festival at Delphi, 
held every eight years, called the “Hpwis, in which the Thyiads 
appear to have enacted the return of the goddess © *, who was 
no doubt called the ‘heroine’ from the association that this 
word bore with the lower world®. The ritual might take the 
form of a passion-play, a mystic drama in which the part of 
the goddess might be supplied by a puppet or impersonated 
by one of the sacred women. We have indications from else- 
where of a similar ritual being enacted by a troop of Maenads: 
in the inscription found at Magnesia on the Maeander and 
already noticed, we observe that one thiasos of the Maenads 
- who were sent from Thebes was called the KaraBdra ®*. The 
only likely interpretation of the term is that they were so 
called because they periodically performed some descent into 
the lower world ° with a view to assist in the resurrection of | 
Semele or her son. What may have come to be regarded as 
a mere miracle-play was no doubt once intended as a piece of 
ritual-magic. And we here discern another parallel between 
the Dionysiac and the Phrygian ritual of Attis, in which a sad 
service called the KardBacois was held just before the joyful 
day of the resurrection 4% 

We have also new evidence that may point to the same 
mystic ritual practised in another Ionic state, namely a recently 
discovered inscription of Priene 1°°*, which speaks of the priest 
of Dionysos as ‘the leader of those who bring down the god 
at the Karayéyia’; and from the name of this ceremony the 
deity himself was called Karaydéyios. Now there are two other 
examples, already quoted, of the ritual-significance of this 
word, which might guide us here: Athenaeus and Aelian 
drawing from the same source speak of the ceremony of the 
"Avayoéy.a in the worship of Aphrodite at Eryx, when the goddess 
was supposed to put forth to sea—dvdyew—for Libya, and 


Sus 193. © A parallel to this use of the word is 
> A local legend seems to point to afforded by the title of the Orphic poem, 
a festival of the same significance at KaraBaogts eis Aidov (Suid. s.v. ‘Oppevs). 
Troizen, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Troizen. 4 Vide vol. 3, p. 386, Kybele, R. 50. 
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again of the Karayéy.a which followed nine days after when 
she returned or ‘ put into shore’ at Eryx*; but at Syracuse 
the same word—Karayéyra—denoted the commemoration of 
the descent of the goddess into the lower regions, escorted 
probably by her worshippers». On the analogy of the former 
example, we shall explain the festival of Priene as a spring- 
festival parallel to the trireme-celebration at Smyrna, when 
the deity was supposed to arrive at the city by sea; on the 
analogy of the latter, as commemorating the descent of Dionysos 
into Hades, possibly his disappearance in the winter, or more 
probably his descent accomplished in the spring to restore 
Semele to the daylight. Unfortunately, the inscription gives 
us no clue as to the season of the year. 

There are a few other practices of the Dionysiac ritual which 
may be included generally under the head of vegetation- or 
nature-magic and which remain to be noticed. In other 
agrarian cults of Hellas we have noted an occasional observ- 
ance called at Troizen a Av@oBoAla, at Eleusis a BadAnris®, 
in which the participants engaged in a mock-fight with stones 
for the purpose of drawing blood; such practices have been 
explained as magic, intended to stimulate growth of crops, 
though their immediate object may have been purificatory. 
We have no clear record of this in Dionysiac worship; 
but the account in the Bakchat of Euripides of the assault of 
the Maenads on the peasants need not be merely imaginary 
but may be drawn from some ritual-act occasionally witnessed ; 
for the attack of women upon men as part of a religious festival 
has been recently reported of a Jat village in India, where the 
inhabitants are supposed to be of Aryan descent 4. 3 

We have monumental evidence of the fashion of hanging 


* Vol. 2, p. 644 (Ael. De Wat. An. accompanied with bloodshed and mi- 


4, 2, Athenae. pp. 394 F-395 A: I had 
wrongly explained it—ibid. n. »—as the 
passing away and the return of vege- 
tation). 

» Vol. 3, p. 275, R. 129: the signi- 
ficance of the Karaywyia at Ephesos, 
consecrated probably to Artemis, and 


metic pageantry (see Lobeck, Avlaoph. 
p-177; Usener, Acta s. Timothet, p. 11}; 
Du Cange, Gloss. Graec. p. 607), is 
doubtful; it occurred about January 
the 22nd. 

° Vol. 3, pp- 93-94. 

4 Vide Man, 1905, p. 155. 
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the mask or the image of Dionysos on trees*; and this custom 
_ belongs to a vegetation-magic, designed to promote the fertility 

of trees, of which the facts have been collected and well con- 
sidered by Dr. Frazer”; for Greek parallels we have the 
legends and cults of Helene ‘Dendritis°,’ of the hanging image 
of Artemis at Kaphyai4, of Charila at Delphi°®, and of Erigone 
at Ikaria, the latter a vegetation-heroine who comes into the 
Dionysiac circle‘. 

Recent anthropological analysis has revealed two distinct 
aspects of what may be called nature-magic, a positive and . 
a negative’; under the former it is regarded as evoking 
the phenomenon desired, such as fertility or rain, by sympa- 
thetic means or by direct causation; under the latter, as 
' working indirectly or negatively by averting the evil influences 
that impede achievement of the desired end; and often the 
same act might be interpreted by the practitioner himself now 
from one now from the other point of view. Thus the fashion 
of hanging from the tree, so as to swing about in the wind, the 
mask or image of Dionysos or Helen or Erigone might aim at 
spreading the quickening virtue of the divinity among the trees 
of the wood or growths of orchard or vineyard ; or the pendent 
deity might be naturally regarded as driving off the evil 
spirits as he swayed about in the wind, Thus Servius, in his 
most bewildered comment on a well-known passage in the 
Georgics °9* 155, may have been in the right in approving of the 
view that the hanging up of the ‘oscilla’ of Dionysos was ‘a kind 
of purification’; at any rate the practice which, according to his 
statement, once prevailed at Ikaria, of living persons swinging 
themselves through the air on ropes attached to trees must 
have had no other than a purely purificatory purpose; and 
though it may have become associated with the cult and legend 


® Vide infra, p. 244. ! Hyg. Fab. 130, Serv. Verg. Georg. 
» G. B2 vol. 1, p. 146, 2, pp. 33-34; 2, 389, Athenae. p. 618, Hesych, s.v. 
| cf. his appendix ibid., on ‘swinging asa  Ailwpa. 


magical rite.’ & Vide Arch, Rel. Wiss. 1906, pp. 452- 
2 Vol. 35 p. 34. 454. (Deubner’s analysis of Anits 
4 Vol. 2. pp. 428-429. schkoff’s Russian treatise on ‘ the ritual- 
® Plut. p. 293 D-F (Quaest. Graec. song of spring’), 

12). 
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of Erigone and indirectly thus with Dionysos, it was not 
a rite that was dictated by any personal religion; for swinging 
through the air as a primitive method of purification has been 
fairly prevalent ?. 4 

The same double aspect may have been presented by other 
parts of the Bacchic ritual. The torches were an essential 
feature in the winter-service on Parnassos, to such a degree 
that they probably gave the name Aagéo¢dpios to the month in 
which it was performed, and they were no doubt used in the 
other nightly celebrations of this religion, which were fairly 
numerous. It is not likely that their original purpose was 
purely utilitarian; not only did they give their name to the 
Delphic month, but the whole festival of the Thyiades is 
called by Euripides ‘the torches of Bakchos>,’ and it seems 
that the torch itself was called by the very name of the god as 
if instinct with his mystic power*®. We find it conspicuous also 
in the worship of Demeter and Kore, of the Eumenides? and 
the divinities of the lower world; and the ritual mentioned 
in a former chapter of throwing lighted torches into a pit 
in the service of Kore® suggests the desire to strengthen 
by magical means the vivifying warmth of the earth; and 
this is the most natural explanation to give to the Bacchic 
torch-celebration in the depth of winter‘. But in much of 
the vegetation-magic of primitive Europe and other countries 
fire is found to be used for a purificatory purpose; and that 
Hellenic religion recognized its cathartic properties is certain: 
therefore, as the Cretan Bacchos was ‘ made holy by raising 
the torch in honour of the mountain-goddess 8, so the waving 
of the Maenad’s torch—the eviov tip—may have been supposed 
to purge the air of evil. Only the Delphic Aadogopia seems to 
have occurred at a time of the year not usually chosen for rites 
of purification, these being more customary in early or later 


spring. 


* For examples, vide Frazer, loc. cit. @ Aesch. Hum. 1022. 
‘Arch. Rel. Wiss. 1906, p. 452. o Vol. 25D. 122. 
> Jon 562. ! So Voigt in Roscher’s Lexikon, I, 


© Hesych. s.v. Bawxos ... 08 5& gavoy pp. 1043. 
A€youa. & Zeus R. 3. 
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Another very common feature in the Bacchic service was 
the ‘phallophoria, the carrying round of the figure in wood 
or leather of the male generative organ, a rite that belongs 
to the innocent grossness of old-world peasant-ritual and is 
obviously a form of the sympathetic magic of fertilization. 
It is true that Hellenic superstition made occasional use of 
the phallos as an ‘apotropaion,’ an averter of the evil eye, 
but in the agrarian ceremonies it is more natural to suppose 
that it had a positive rather than a negative value for primitive 
belief, as a powerful quickener of life and fertility; and for 
this reason the modern Thracian, as we have seen, bears it 
round with him in his sacred ploughing. Like the torch, 
these wooden or leather emblems were sometimes considered 
as fraught with the spirit of the god himself, so that occa- 
sionally an epithet that belonged to him might be applied 
to them®; and the religious art confirms this impression of 
their immediate potency and divine character». Primitive 
reflection on the phenomena of birth and growth is always 
confusing the processes of animal with those of vegetable 
reproduction, thus anticipating in some measure the modern 
discoveries of botanical science; and the ®PaddAodopia arises 
from the same idea as that which prompts the corporeal 
union of the husbandman and his wife in the cornfield at 
the time of the sowing or after the reaping*. As to the 
prevalence of the rite in Greece we have abundant testimony”; 
Clemens declares generally that the Greek cities erected phalli 
in honour of Dionysos, and Plutarch regards them as an essen- 
tial feature of the primitive Dionysia of his land?°?*. They 
were prominent in the Attic Dionysia of the country °°; 
we hear of phallic mysteries of Dionysos in the Attic deme of 
Alimus !*°°; and even the most refined of the festivals of the 
god, the great Dionysia of the city, found a place for them 177". 
We might have expected to find them in the ritual of the Greek 
marriage; but there is no sign of them here; and the PaddAogopia 
seems to have been directly intended solely for vegetation-magic. 


® According to a gloss in Hesychios, addAoi made of fig-wood. 
évwvidas, a Rhodian epithet of Dionysos, > Vide infra, p. 243. 
was a term applied sometimes to the ° Vide Frazer, G. B.? 2, p. 218. 
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We can also gather something of the early religious view 
of Dionysos by considering the ritual calendar of this worship. 
One fact strikes us at once, the prevalent rule of a winter 
celebration. Apart from the trieterica, which we may believe 
were always held in the winter, we find many examples of 
annual festivals falling in the cold season of the year: an 
Attic celebration in Poseideon (December), another in Gamelion 
(January); the festival of @codaicra or ‘the entertainment of the 
gods,’ consecrated to Dionysos and, if we can trust Suidas, 
also to the Nymphs?”, which was solemnized in Andros on 
the Nones of January }” and probably at the same time? in the 
other communities—Anaphe, Lesbos, Kos, Kalymnos, Rhodes, 
Lindos, Crete, and Kyzikos—where we have record either of the 
festival or of the month Oevidatcuos called from it 1°; the feast 
described by Pausanias as held by the Arcadians of Alea in 
the season of winter>, when men anointed themselves with 
oil and brought a bull in their arms to the temple of the 
god; and besides the Argive Agrionia, which we have seen 
reasons for supposing was a winter-festival, we may believe 
that the Argives performed certain rites in winter in his 
temple on ‘the hollow way’; for the local legend which 
Pausanias culled and recorded points clearly enough to a 
worship of the goat-god in the stormy season of the year*. 
Our list of examples is small, because the casual record of 
Dionysiac-festivals usually gives no mark of time at all. 
And we need not doubt but that some rites in his honour 
at this time of year were a prevalent usage throughout the 
Hellenic world; we may further believe that they were con- 
secrated not to the god of wine, for nothing happens to 
the vineyard or the vintage at this season of the year that 
is worth commemorating‘, but to the underworld spirit of 
vegetation, who is sleeping in the winter and whose powers 


* The Cretan month @evdaictos is 4 Wine of course might be used at 
assumed as= Attic Gamelion by Paton these winter-festivals, as at most others ; 
and Hicks, /uscr. of Kos, p. 332, without at Andros we hear of a miraculous flow 
proof given. of wine’®*; but we have no right for 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. that reason to regard them as wine- 

© Ib. s.v. Argolis, cf. p. 165. festivals. 
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need stimulating. And we have seen that torches played 
a prominent part in these winter-rites; and therefore we may 
assume that the Dionysiac feast at Pellene, the ‘ Lampteria’ 
or ‘feast of torches, when men carried lighted torches to the 
temple of their deity by night and set up bowls of wine 
throughout the city, also fell at this season of the year *. 

The view that these winter festivals were primarily dedi- 
cated to the deity of fertility in general and not to the 
functional god of wine receives some support from another 
well-attested fact; both Philochoros and Plutarch avouch 
that the offerings to Dionysos were often vyddda, ‘sober’ 
libations of milk, honey, water, in which wine was tabooed. 
This avoidance of wine is fairly common in Greek ritual?; 
and, as has been pointed out before, no single explanation 
can be applied convincingly to all the facts». Doubtless 
in the history of human culture wine is later than the use of 
milk and honey, and an old-fashioned divinity might object 
to the innovation of wine, but the list given of those who 
objected is very heterogeneous; they are not all by any 
means of the oldest stratum of the religion, nor do they 
belong to any single department, some being light-divinities, 
some powers of vegetation; even Poseidon is among them, 
and the child Sosipolis, who naturally would not be allowed 
to drink wine*®. Details of ritual depend often on local acci- 
dents that elude discovery. And these offerings of vygad.a 
to Dionysos are further proof indeed that he was by no 
means always regarded as the wine-god in Greece; but, 
unless they are a fixed tradition handed on from the primaeval 
Thracian worship, of which there is no indication, we cannot 
regard them as a reminiscence of a period when Dionysos 
was worshipped but wine not yet discovered: for in Greece 
wine was at least as old as Dionysos, probably much older. 
It is possible that the sober rule in his worship was part of 
the winter-ritual; for at this season a primitive community, 
before it has learned the art of keeping and storing wine, has 

® Cf. R. 89* and Geogr. Reg. s.v.  Proleg. pp. 90-94, 509, tries to find a 


Attica. clue, but unsuccessfully. 
> Vide vol. 1, p. 89; Miss Harrison, © Paus. 6. 20, 3. 
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often exhausted the vintage of the previous season and the 
new wine is not yet ready; both men and gods must then 
abstain perforce for a time: from this early lack of wine 
a ritual-rule could easily be stereotyped and become an 
obligation. Possibly the other examples of vnpddra offerings 
may have been also due to the exigencies of the winter 
seasons; unfortunately our record is usually silent concerning 
the time of the year at which they were offered It is 
dangerous to trust too much to a very fragmentary chronicle ; 
but we may observe that in none of the winter-festivals of 
Dionysos in Attica is there any mention of a wine-offering, 
though a Dikaiopolis belonging to a more civilized age might 
get merrily drunk himself. 

But when the life of the earth revives in spring, in the south 
at the end of February and the beginning of March, the vin- 
tage pressed in the preceding autumn is now ready; and we 
should expect to find spring-festivals in honour of Dionysos 
as a god both of vegetation and of wine. And in fact, as we 
have had many occasions for noticing, next to winter the spring 
is the most common season for his celebrations. Besides the 
examples quoted before, there are the two great Attic festivals, 
the Anthesteria and the MeyaAa Avoviora, the one belonging to 
the beginning, the other to the middle of spring ; there is also 
the spring-festival mentioned by Pausanias as held in Laconia 
on Mount Larusion, where on each occasion a grape-cluster 
was miraculously revealed 1°!, and the primitive national 
festival of Boeotia, which Plutarch sympathetically describes, 
when the merry rustics brought ‘an amphora of wine, a small 
vine-spray, a goat, a basket of dried figs’ as offerings to the 
god, seems to have fallen at this season of the year 1°, 

It is a significant fact that we have no record or hint of any 
summer festival of Dionysos. This may have been due to 
some original tradition of the ritual, or to the prior rights 


4 A médvavov or cereal cake, and were wineless months; but wine was 
vnpadia was offered to Zeus Tewpyds at plentiful by the 22nd of Anthesterion, 
Athens in late November, and ynpdAca_ when they offered vnpdda to Zeus 
to Poseidon in December (C. 7. 4.3.77), MecAixios, if we trust the restoration of 
and these in the more primitive period _ the early Attic inscription, C. 7. 4.1. 4. 
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maintained by the native Hellenic divinities over the harvest- 
ceremonies. Yet we must not suppose that the god was 
imagined to be wholly absent or to have been altogether 
ignored for the whole of the summer. He received recog- 
nition at the Pythia®, and the curious statement in Galen 
has been noticed concerning the sacramental eating of 
snakes by the Maenads at the beginning of summer”; and 
other summer festivals may have come to admit him as 
a guest. 

We have some evidence of Dionysiac celebrations in the 
autumn when the vintage was gathered, but less than we 
should expect. The feast [porptyara, consecrated, according 
to Hesychios, to Dionysos and to Poseidon, may be interpreted 
as an atonement-ritual performed before the gathering of the 
grapes, to safeguard the operation against evil influences *°'; 
but whether it was commonly observed throughout Greece 
we do not know. A late Athenian inscription speaks of 
a tpvyytov or vintage-offering to be offered to Dionysos and 
to ‘the other divinities’ on the eighteenth of Boedromion, 
just before the sacred procession started for Eleusis®; even 
the Haloa, the festival of the threshing-floor, which seems to 
have been shifted to the middle of the winter, but was once 
doubtless an autumn celebration, attracted to itself the name 
and the worship of Dionysos, if we can trust Eustathios and 
the scholiast on Lucian“; only the inscriptions concerning the 
Haloa do not bear out their statements on this point. Again, 
we have records that are derived from Polemon of statues 
of Dionysos Mépvxos both at Athens and in Sicily, and the 
name was explained by the practice of smearing his face with 
the wine-lees at the time of the vintage ; this seems to point 
to some vintage-ceremonies of rejoicing**. But the only 
important public festival of which we have any record and 
which we may regard as a thanksgiving for the fruit harvest and 
in some degree consecrated to Dionysos was the ’Ocyodépial’®. 
We find it associated with the divine names of Athena Skiras®, 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis and © Vide Demeter, R. 211. 
supra, p. 179. 4 Vide Demeter, R. 18, vol. 3, p. 46. 
> Vide supra, p. 166. © Vide vol. 1, R. Athena, R, 27°13, 
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Dionysos, and Ariadne, and with the heroic legend of Theseus 
and his Cretan voyage. On or near the seventh day of Pya- 
nopsion (October), the assumed date of Theseus’ return from 
the victory over the Minotaur, certain epheboi, chosen in pairs 
from each tribe, ran a race, each carrying a vine-branch with 
clusters on it, from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena 
Skiras at Phaleron, the prize being a large bow! of wine; it 
seems that then the victors of each pair returned in procession 
to Athens bearing the vine-clusters and singing and dancing 
measures that were called écxogopixd, of an athletic rather 
than a phallic character, while two youths in feminine attire 
headed the procession, imitating as far as possible the gait 
and the appearance of girls. Certain women functionaries called 
dermvopdpo. took part in the ceremony, bringing food to the 
youths, and telling them stories, in imitation—as Plutarch 
naively reports—of the Athenian mothers who thus consoled 
their sons allotted to the Minotaur, but certainly rather for 
some ritualistic reason that is not clear®. The chorus during 
the march uttered mingled cries of joy and sorrow, partly 
because of the victory of Theseus, partly because of the news 
brought to him on landing of the death of Aigeus®. A more 
plausible explanation is suggested by Plutarch’s own account 
that the lamentation alluded to the death of Ariadne; but 
such notes of sorrow have been frequent in primitive harvest- 
ceremonies, and the institution of the ‘oschophoria’ and much 
of the ceremony may be suspected to have been older than 
the arrival of Ariadne and Dionysos in Attica. Save for the 
fact that the runners started from ‘the temple of Dionysos ’— 
we do not know which—the festival shows no prominent 
Dionysiac character; nor is it clear that the ritual gave any 
recognition to Ariadne at all, of whose cult at Athens there is 
no certain record. It has been suggested that the two youths 
in female attire were personating Dionysos and his bride°; 
but though we have noted examples of the impersonation of 


* Frazer, G. B.? 3, p. 69 n., gives an ’Ooxogopia all the crops are in. 
example of story-telling and asking b Vide Mommsen, feste der Stad 
riddles in ceremonies intended to make Athen, p. 282. ; 
the crops grow; but at the time of the © Mommsen, op. cit. p. 287. 
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the god as female ®! 4, we have no hint of this in Attica, and it 
is unlikely that he would be thus represented in a mimetic 
pageant where he had to be distinguished from Ariadne. We 
may rather believe that the men at the end of the vintage- 
harvest assumed the women’s attire for the purposes of a 
primitive vegetation-magic that was independent of any myth®; 
and we have evidence elsewhere of this practice in the Dio- 
nysiac revels®. The dcyodopia would be naturally annexed 
by Dionysos when he had established his cult in Attica; 
but we may surmise that Athena was the earlier deity to 
whom thanksgiving was offered for the wine-harvest. For 
Athena =x:pas of Phaleron is more prominent in some accounts 
of the festival than he; and it was her temple at Salamis that 
was specially called 76 “Ocyodopior °. 

A side-question arises in the consideration of this Attic 
festival, whether, namely, it reveals an early wave of Dionysiac 
influence from Crete. Doubtless, as there has already been 
occasion to note‘, this island diffused in very early times 
many of its special cults and religious names through the 
Cyclades to the Greek mainland, and Ariadne was one of 
these; but we cannot be sure that the belief in the close 
association of Dionysos and Ariadne was taken over every- 
where, as it seems to have been at Argos®, from Crete 
itself. It is probable that the prevalent Greek tradition of 
their union was more directly derived from Naxos; and the 
epexegetic legend of the oschophoria may have been influenced 
by the intimacy between Peisistratos and Lygdamis the tyrant 





* Vide my article in Arch. f. Religions- 
wiss. 1904, pp. 88-89: the ritual at 
Athens must be clearly distinguished 
from the curious Naxian ritual that 
looks like the ‘couvade’ in the funeral 
rites of Ariadne (vide vol. 2, p. 634, 
Aphrodite, R. 104) ; though this latter 
may also be explained by the hypothesis 
that the male was magically assuming 
the reproductive powers of the goddess, 

» Lucian records the story that the 
Platonic philosopher Demetrios was 
accused to Ptolemy of ‘ drinking water 


and alone of all men refusing to wear 
women’s dress in the Dionysia’ at 
Alexandria! ; the philosopher realizing 
his danger instantly conformed with 
ardour. This must refer to some special 
celebration; it was certainly an excep- 
tional custom in ordinary ritual. 

© Vide vol. 1, pp. 291-292, Athena, 
R. 27°. 

4 Vide vol. 3, Kybele, pp. 293-296; 
vol. 4, Apollo Delphinios, pp. 145-147. 

© Vide Aphrodite, R. 104, 
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of Naxos#, as well as by the close proximity of this festival 
with the Theseia. mi 

It remains now to consider the general and more interest 
features of the other Attic festivals, omitting the more minute 
questions that arise in the special study of the state-calendar. 
Recent evidence from inscriptions, combined with more intelli- 
gent sifting of ancient testimony, has settled certain points of 
long-standing controversy », and it may now be regarded as 
proved that the main Attic festivals, called ra kar dypovs 
Avoviowa, ra Anvata, ta "AvOeornpia, and ra év adore Arovicva or 
Ta peyada, were four distinct festivals celebrated respectively in 
the months Poseideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, 
corresponding roughly to our months, December, January, 
February, March. 

As regards the country Dionysia, ta kar’ dypovs, the testi- 
mony of Theophrastos 1°°* is corroborated by an inscription 
found in the Attic deme of Myrrhinous!; and we see that 
Hesychios is quoting from a good source }%* in the dates he 
gives for the various festivals. As this celebration then was 
held in the middle of winter generally throughout Attica — 
probably not, however, on the same day in every parish °— 
we cannot reasonably explain it as originally a wine-festival ; 
to regard it as a vintage-festival is against common sense, for 
in the south at least the vintage is over long before this time; 
nor is the fermenting liquor fit to drink in Poseideon, but at 
earliest, as Plutarch assures us, towards the end of February!, 
while the Romans did not tap theirs till their feast of Vinalia 
in April’, We are driven then to a different view of this 
festival, and we may rank it among those winter-celebrations 
common, as we have noticed, in Greece, of which the object 


* Cf. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 1, 4 The whole account of the Dionysia 


p. 21. 
» Nillson, Stadia de Dionystis Atticts 


(1900), has critically and successfully 
dealt with these. 

© As Nillson points out, ib. p. 107, 
the passage in Plato’s Republic (R. 116%) 
proves that those who were passionate 
about Dionysiac performances could tour 
about the country and see several. 


in Mommsen’s Feste der Stadt Athen is 
injured by the preconception that each 
and every festival was consecrated to 
the wine and the wine-god: his theory 
assumes that the ancient Athenians 
twice opened their casks before the wine 
was ready and each time instituted a 
festival, as if to console themselves for 
their mistake. 
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was to provide a magic stimulant for the decayed or sus- 
pended powers of the vegetation-god. We hear of no wine 
among the offerings, but of cereals and occasionally the animal 
of sacrifice. But the festival might easily become a wine- 
revel, when the means of keeping wine throughout the year 
were better understood; and Plutarch speaks of the noisy and 
vulgar uproar of the slaves, who were probably given special 
privileges at this time’°°>. The picture of the rural Dionysia 
given us in the Acharnians is humorous, but probably accurate 
in its main features!°°*; and we see that the fruit-basket, 
the holy cake, and the porridge-pot figure prominently in 
Dikaiopolis’ procession; but more prominently still the 
gaddds, the carrying of which through the villages may 
have been the original intention of this primitive peasant- 
magic; and no doubt the gaddds, which is itself deified 
in the hymn sung by Dikaiopolis, was regarded as possessed 
with the ‘mana’ or influence of the god of life and also as 
evoking it. The context in Aristophanes suggests that the 
procession was accompanied with indecent badinage, which 
was common enough in vegetation-ceremonies and had a 
purpose beyond the mere ribaldry; and the phallophoroi, 
who on certain occasions performed on the city’s stage, 
advanced’ when their song was over and reviled individuals 
among the audience '***, It may be that Aristophanes 
exaggerates the indecency of the whole; for of the two 
phallic songs quoted by Athenaeus*, from Semos of Delos, 
though one is full of the old-world licence, the other is 
refined and graceful!%®°*, We should gather from Plato 
that in the more cultured period the chief attraction of 
these village festivals were the singing-choruses’®*; but 
occasionally we hear of dramatic contests also, of comedies 
in the demes of Axone!™* and Kollytos!!°, and in the 
Peiraieus 11°, and even of tragedies in Salamis”, Peiraieus 17°, 
and Ikaria™*. Whether all these were given in the winter 
is doubtful, for the phrase ‘rural Dionysia’ and the general 
statement that these were held in Poseideon, do not exclude 
the possibility that certain villages may have had other 


® p. 622 B-D, 
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Dionysiac festivals in other months. We should certainly 
expect that the village-communities in the vine-growing 
districts of Attica would have instituted rituals to celebrate 
the gathering of the grapes in autumn and the drawing of 
the new wine in spring. And a record concerning Ikaria 
speaks of offerings to Ikaros and Erigone ‘at the season 
of the vintage*,’ and the local legend concerning Bacchos’ 
gift to Ikaros, which was doubtless the legend of the local 
festival, seems to point to the season of spring, when the 
wine was ready at last for the thirsting villagers >. 

A critical examination of the citations concerning the 
somewhat mysterious festival known as the @eofv.a points to 
the same conclusion ?°°¢f, Harpokration, in a gloss on a 
passage from the speech of Lykourgos concerning the ‘ claim 
of the Krokonidai against the Koironidai, two Eleusinian 
‘gentes,’ speaks of the @eolvia as ‘a Dionysiac festival in the 
demes, in which the Tevynrai offered a special sacrifice 19%’ 
We might hastily gather from this that it was therefore 
identical with the rural Dionysia, and that all the thirty Attic 
‘gentes’ took part in it. But this would be probably a double 
error. The very name, the feast of the ‘god-wine,’ disproves 
that identification, for the Dionysia kar’ dypovs was not a wine- 
festival at all; and that the celebration of it was a special 
privilege is suggested by the oath sworn by the fourteen 
sacred women who assisted the queen in the Anthesteria, 
and who had to swear that they ‘celebrate the Theoinia° 
and the Iobaccheia in accordance with ancestral custom 2% 4.’ 
Now if the object of the oath is to attest merely that they 
were legitimately born Athenians, true members of the yévn, 
a different formula would certainly have been adopted. We 
can only understand it if we suppose that the carefully selected 
‘Gerarai’ are attesting that they belong to some specially 
privileged stock; and there is just this value in a confused 
gloss of Photius1°', that it speaks of the @eoivia as the 


* Hyg. Fad. 130. word @edyvia; the emendation Ocoima 
> Ael, Mat. Hist. 7.28; Serv. Verg. is generally accepted and is inevitable 
Georg. 2. 389. (vide Nillson, op. cit. p. 107); there is 


© The formula of the oath as given no reason to regard the formula as 
in the speech against Neaira gives the spurious. 
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privilege, not of all the yévy, but of one particular yévos, 
The most reasonable explanation is that it was only cele- 
brated by those few stocks who could claim among their 
family traditions a primaeval visitation of the wine-god when 
he came to Attica to dispense the gift of wine. Such were 
the Ikarieis, the Semachidai, and such, as we may infer from 
the passage in Harpokration, were the Koironidai and the 
Krokonidai. These would be his earliest apostles, and we 
know how the ancient Hellene valued apostolic succession ; 
and as they were descended from the original hosts of the 
immigrant god, so their vineyards were descended from the 
original vine-spray that he gave their ancestors; and thus 
only can we explain the name @eoiva, as their wine would 
not be common wine, but in very truth ‘ god-wine®.’ There- 
fore we now understand why only the Tevvnrai, that is, the fully 
legitimate members of the privileged stock could celebrate this 
feast, just as other yevynrat might have special privileges in 
Athena’s worship», and why the lexicographer speaks of it as 
a ‘festival of the demes’; for, though not every deme, but 
: only certain demes, could claim to celebrate it, he was right 
_ so far in regarding it as confined to the country, in that Athens 
herself could not claim to have ever received the ‘ god-wine’ 
direct from the hands of the god. On the view here taken of 
the @eofva, it would naturally be regarded as a spring festival 
when the wine was ready. It would be unlikely then that the 
Maenads had ever anything to do with it; and we need only 
regard Aeschylus’ phrase, ‘ Oh, father Theoine, thou that dost 
yoke the Maenads, as a vague and general invocation °. 
To which of the country festivals we are to assign the boorish 
sport of the “AckwAiacyds'"’, the leaping upon inflated and 









® This is on the whole Foucart’s 


important significance of the name. 
explanation, though he curiously omits 


Mommsen, este, p. 356, uncritically 


to notice the passage in the speech of 
Demosthenes (Culte de Dionysos en 
Attique, pp. 84-85): Nillson, op. cit, 
pp. 106-108, has been misled by the 
gloss in Harpokration into thinking that 
the @eoima were the peculiar privilege 
of the Krokonidai and the Koironidai, 
and he does not seem aware of the 





identifies the @eoima with the Avoydcra 
kar’ aypovs. ” Vide C.J. A.2. 470,10, 

© We have here a clear example of 
the name of a god arising out of a 
festival, and to this we may add Dionysos 
Kataywy.os mentioned above ; vide the 
question slightly discussed in vol, 3, 
p78, ny *. 
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greased goat-skins for a prize of wine, we have no means of 
deciding, and the question is of little interest for our present 
purpose. Of much more importance is the question how far 
the early Ikarian feast contained a dramatic element, but this 
may be reserved for the consideration of the great Dionysia 
of the city and of the religious origin of tragedy. 

The Attic Lenaia offer problems of general interest to the 
student of Greek religion. This feast, which we are certain 
was held in Gamelion, the winter-month called by many of 
the Ionians ‘ Lenaion,’ has been much misunderstood by many 
modern writers, mainly because they adhere to the ancient 
interpretation of the name as derived from Anvés, a wine-press 
or wine-vat. As has already been pointed out, this is bad ety- 
mology: the stem Anvo would give rise to the derivative Ajveia: 
Ajvata normally can only arise from a noun of the ‘a’ stem: 
and this, as was first noted by Ribbeck?, is supplied us by 
the old word Ajva:, a synonym for ‘ Mainades, which never 
entirely died out and which must have belonged to early 
Tonic, surviving in the Ionic verb Anvai¢ew, used by Herakleitos 
in the sense of ‘to rave.’ Also, the fallacy of the derivation of 
the word meaning ‘wine-press’ is shown by common sense; 
and it is strange that it should be necessary to point out that 
the wine-press has nothing to do with the life of the primitive 
villagers in January. The name of the month AnvaroBaxyxtos 
at Astypalaia also appears to point to the orgiastic significance 
of Ajvaia, as we see it compounded with the orgiastic cult-title 
Baxyxvos 12°, We must not, therefore, regard the Lenaia as a 
wine-festival at all, but as one of the winter-festivals in which 
once the Attic Maenads tried to awake or strengthen the 
sleeping or immature god. But the ‘wild women’ appear 
to have passed away long before the times at which our record 


® Anfangeu. Entwickelung.d.Dionys.  chische Feste von religidser Bedeutung, 
Kultes in Attica, p. 13: it is noticed _ p. 276, accepts the derivation from Ajvat. 
by recent writers, such as Mommsen, Gruppe, Die mythologesche Lztteratur 
op. cit. p. 376; Foucart, op. cit. p.102, aus den Jahren 1898-1905, p. 46a, 
and rejected on irrelevant or inadequate doubts the value of the rule, because 
grounds: none of these writers consider _ there are a few exceptions; but our ex- 
the philological objections to the old- _ planations ought to follow the rule rather 
fashioned derivation. Nillson, Gvze- than the exceptions, in ordinary caseSe 
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begins, and to have left no other trace of themselves in Attica 
save the name Ajvaia, the college of the Thyiades °°, their 
tamed and disciplined descendants, and perhaps the legend of 
the madness of the daughters of Eleuther ®°, and this may be 
Boeotian rather than Attic. We may wonder that not evena 
vague tradition survived of any association of the Lenaia with 
the orgiastic woman-votary. But the primitive function which 
we may suppose them to have exercised may have been taken 
over by the whole people; at least, the chief ritual-act that 
is recorded of the festival suggests the awakening of the 
young god, which was elsewhere performed by the ‘ Lenai’ 
or Mainades: the dadouchos, holding a lighted torch, pro- 
claimed to the people, ‘ Invoke the god,’ whereupon the whole 
congregation cried aloud, ‘Iacchos, son of Semele, thou giver 
of wealth 119f’ The lighted torch suggests that the ceremony 
was performed by night, and we may suppose that the formula 
had the magic force of an evocation, If this was the central 
act and prime intention of the Lenaia, we should imagine that 
in its earliest institution, when it was in the hands of the wild 
women, it was in some sense a mystery*; and though it had 
entirely lost, as far as it concerned the state, its mystic character 
in the historical period, it may well have retained a chthonian 
significance, being concerned with the sleeping vegetation-god 
and the buried forces of the earth ; and we may thus understand 
why the ‘dadouchos’ and ‘the supervisors of the mysteries,’ 
functionaries specially associated with the powers of the lower 
world, played a certain part in the Lenaia™®' 8. And this 
view of the festival is supported by the analogy of the ritual 
of Mykonos, where, on the twelfth of the month Lenaion?, 
‘a yearling’ was offered to Dionysos Anvevs°, ‘on behalf of 
the fruits, evidently to stimulate growth at the latter end of 
winter ; while at the same time seven black ‘ yearlings’ were 


* A recently found inscription from 
Magnesia on the Maeander suggests a 
probability that mystic rites were per- 
_ formed by a private Dionysiac thiasos 
there in the month Lenaion , 

> This day of the month is probably 
that on which the Lenaia at Athens 

FARNELL. V 


began, vide Mommsen, éesée, p. 375. 

© The form Anveds is obviously not 
derived from Anvds: it is a ‘nomen 
agentis,’ though there is no coexisting 
verb: but we have the corresponding 
feminine form Anvis = Bacchante at ested 
by Suidas s.v, 
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offered to Zeus of the underworld and to Ge of the under- 
world **. 

But what is of most importance for the history of literature 
and the comparative study of religion is the close association 
of the comic drama with the two festivals of Dionysos, the 
Lenaia and the city Dionysia. Now we have reason for 
believing that this association was not, in the case of the 
Lenaia, accidental or capricious, but arose from some primitive 
law of the ritual. And if the germ of comedy was there from 
the beginning, we should not be able to agree with Athenaeus 
that, like tragedy, it arose ‘ from intoxication,’ from the licen- 
tious mockery of wine-bibbers, though the later great comedians 
may have owed much to this source of inspiration; for the 
Lenaia, as we have seen, was not originally a wine-festival, 
and the Anthesteria, the wine-festival par excellence, did not 
develop real comedy, the xvrpivor adyéves being very small 
stains 4's; 

The religious origin of comedy, as of tragedy, may be 
regarded as established by recent anthropological research ; 
and certainly as regards ancient Greece the legends and 
records leave us in no doubt. And most scholars are familiar 
with Aristotle’s dictum that ‘comedy arose from the leaders 
of the phallic songs and processions!°4,’ His theory is 
a natural one; and the only scruple of doubt may arise 
from the fact that, whereas phallic ritual is proved for the 
rural Dionysia and even for the ‘ Megala,’ it is not explicitly 
mentioned in any record of the Lenaia. But it may be that 
Semos of Delos is describing something that happened in the 
latter Attic festival, when—according to Athenaeus—he speaks 
of ‘the ithyphalloi’ (who wore masks representing drunken 
men) singing a phallic song in the middle of the orchestra ™®, 
and of the phallophoroi without masks entering through the 
central doors of the theatre and advancing after their song 
to revile individuals of the audience 4, And certainly the 
character of Attic comedy is consistent enough with this 
theory. Moreover, we observe from the citations of Athenaeus 
just referred to that these phallic singers were in some way 
mimetic: the ‘ithyphalloi’ wore masks, and the phallophoros 
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in another company is specially described as ‘covered with 
soot. This interesting trait seems to have escaped the 
comment of anthropologists. There is certainly some dramatic 
intention in it, and we are irresistibly reminded of the WodAdets 
or ‘sooty ones’ who survived down to the time of Plutarch in 
a Boeotian Dionysiac passion-play ™, and of the familiar figure 
of the sweep in our vegetation-mummery of the first of 
May; and in the modern Dionysiac carnival described by 
Mr. Dawkins one of the masqueraders has his face and his 
hands blackened*. Moreover, Suidas states that the practice 
of the professional revellers in wagons mocking and reviling 
the passers-by was maintained at the Lenaia as well as at 
the Choes; though he thinks it was of later institution 
at the former festival!!®&. From these formal ceremonies 
of vituperation and from the phallic processions the evolution 
of the comic drama, with its strong realistic flavour of con- 
temporary satire, can be best explained. Nor can we doubt 
that the former, like the latter, was no mere secular licence, 
the badinage of the vulgar crowd, but was prompted by some 
primitive religious intention®. Dr. Frazer has collected a 
number of modern examples of cursing ceremoniously prac- 
tised in order to avert evil or bring good luck*. For classical 
parallels we may quote the ritual of the Thesmophoria® and 
the Eleusinia® and other ceremonies of Demeter-worship ‘, 
and the sacrifice to Herakles at Lindos which was solemnly 
performed with curses%. We cannot explain every case in the 
same way; but the concept that applies to most of them 
is that the cursing averts the evil eye and is therefore of 
benefit to the insulted person. And the belief that this 
explains the ribald vituperation of the phallophoroi and of 


@ Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 191. f Vol. 3, p.46, pp.gg-I00, p.104n.a; 
> Foucart, op. cit. p. 91, ignores cf. Anthrop. Journ. 1907, p.234, oppro- 
the importance of this: Aristotle was  brious names are commonly given to 
aware of the religious value of twOacpés, persons to avert the evil eye; in modern 


Pol. 7517, 10. Bulgaria praise of an object or a child 
PaG. 2. 5. P07. is regarded as dangerous. 
4 Vol. 3, pp. 99, 104. ® Apollod. 2. 5, 10; Philostr. Zmag. 


® Vol. 3, Demeter, R. 216%; cf. Suid. 2. 24; Lact. Div. Just. 1. 21. 
5.U. 74 €k TOY dpafav ; cf. vol. 3, p.172. 
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the wagon-revellers at the Lenaia is supported by another 
interesting, but little noticed, gloss in Suidas* which states 
that the practice of cursing from a wagon outside people’s 
doors was maintained ‘on the appointed days ’—probably 
in a yearly festival—at Alexandria, and he seems to have 
found the ceremony called a xa@apyds rév Woxév, which may 
mean either ‘a purification of the souls of the people’ or 
‘a purification from ghosts’: from either view his statement 
is of equal value, showing that the cursing was beneficent 
because it was purificatory. If we can trust Suidas’ citation 
in all its details, the wagon-vituperation at Alexandria was 
intended very seriously, as a sort of commination-service ; 
for the wagoners drew up at the doors of the citizens and 
told them nothing but painful home-truths: the truthfulness 
must have added to the cathartic effect: even Aristophanes’ 
ribaldry may have occasionally been true. If then some such 
ceremony was at the root of ancient comedy, this may be 
regarded, as Aristotle regards tragedy, as in some sense a 
ka@apots ; and the idea of purification was probably immanent, 
as we shall see, in the other two Attic festivals of the god, 
the Anthesteria and the ‘Megala. We may also believe, 
though owing to the obscurity of the origins of Greek comedy 
we cannot prove, that tthe primitive wagon-cursers were 
playing divine parts, just as the phallophori were sacred 
personages for the time; no doubt secular reasons of safety 
might suggest that it was better to curse from a wagon 
than on foot; nevertheless, as the wagon figures in so 
many primitive ceremonies, carrying the divine image or 
the divine masqueraders, we may believe that it fulfilled 
the same function in this country-ritual of ancient Greece. 

The view here taken of the Lenaia implies that it belonged 
to the primitive period of the Dionysiac religion; and, in 
spite of doubts expressed by a few scholars, this belief is 
forced upon us. In the first place the king-archon had the 
management of it’, and Aristotle may well be right in 
regarding this as a proof that it belonged to the ancestral 
tradition of the warpiat Ovoia?*. Then, the name of the 


® s.v. 7a ef dpagns. > Cf. Foucart, op. cit. p. 90. 
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winter-month Lenaion appears to have belonged to the 
calendar of all the Ionic states, and we can only explain 
this uniformity by regarding it as a tradition of the period 
before their migration; it may even have descended from 
the Boeotian period of their history, and thus the name 
may have lingered in Boeotia, so that Hesiod was familiar 
with it*, although the later Boeotian calendar had rejected 
it 119», The name of the month must have arisen from the 
religious ritual which was its most conspicuous service; and 
this on the theory above set forth was the awakening of the 
god ; we may then believe that the Ionians introduced the 
festival into Attica, but were not able to substitute their 
name of the month for the old Attic Gamelion. Whether 
the other Ionic states retained the primitive traits of the 
Lenaia or whether in most of them it was maintained at 
all, the records leave us in doubt; but we have evidence 
of some religious service in this month at Magnesia ?*%, at 
Priene?®* and at Mykonos *. 

One last question remains for the student of Attic Dionysiac 
religion : Did primitive Attica practise two winter celebrations, 
one in December and one in January? Probably not, for as 
the object of the winter-service was the quickening of the 
sleeping powers of nature, it is not likely that this would 
have suggested two services of like significance in two separate 
months, and we have no example of any reduplication of the 
winter-ritual in other states. Those who have identified 
the Lenaia with the rural Dionysia were wrong as regards 
the historical facts of the Attic calendar, but perhaps in one 
sense the theory has a certain truth. There is no proof of the 
Lenaia in the demes or country-districts at all®; and we may 
consider it as the early and single winter-festival of Athens 
itself, falling in January because of the law of the Ionic 
calendar, while the rural Dionysia, having the same signifi- 
cance and falling perhaps in the same month originally, 


* For the question as to the genuine- supervisors’ for the sacrifice at the 
ness of the line in Hesiod, vide Nillson, Lenaia refers doubtless to the Athenian 
op. cit. p. 3. festival, in which, as we have seen, 

> The Eleusinian inscription!” men- _Eleusinian officials played a part. 
tioning the expenses of the ‘ Eleusinian 
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came mainly to be held in December, so as to allow the 
Athenians to assist in the village celebrations and the villagers 
to attend the Lenaia at Athens?. 

Still more important for the religious questions involved is 
‘the consideration of the Anthesteria, the Dionysiac festival 
which followed in the next month, Anthesterion, and which 
fell at the time when the wine of last year was just fit to 
drink. The great antiquity of this festival is obvious from 
the character of the ritual; it is proved by its common 
observance by all the Ionic states!***; and it is vaguely 
attested by Thucydides, whose phrase, so much debated, 
and still a matter of controversy, ra apxaidrepa Atovicra, need 
mean no more than that he regarded it as older than the 
Megala and old enough for the purposes of his topographical 
argument. A mere statement of the recorded facts is easy; 
it is the critical interpretation of them that becomes difficult 
at certain points. The whole festival, which according to 
Thucydides fell, both at Athens and in Ionia, on the twelfth 
of Anthesterion?*4#, was called Anthesteria, but the three 
parts of it, assigned apparently to three successive days, were 
called Ilvotysa, Xdes, X’rpor #4°; and according to the tradi- 
tional and current interpretation we should explain these 
names as ‘the opening of the wine-casks, ‘the cups,’ 
and ‘the sacrificial pots. We gather from a passage in 
Plutarch that the [Iv@ofyua occurred on the eleventh of the 
month !#*8, the twenty-seventh of February”. We can reconcile 
this with Thucydides’ statement by regarding the [.olyia as 


@ I have no space here to consider 
the thorny question of the topography 
of the Lenaion: it is nowhere clearly 
associated with 7d évy Aiuvais, for the 
passage in Hesychios’!, confidently 
cited by Foucart, op. cit. p. 96, is 
corrupt, and we have nothing but the 
vague and loose statement of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes in which he 
implies that the feast of the Choes [held 
év Aipvas] was.a festival of Dionysos 
Anvatos***, Dérpfeld assumes the asso- 
ciation of the Ajvaoy with the temple év 


Aipvas, vide Ath. Mitth. 1895, p. 186. 

> We can date the day exactly accord- 
ing to our calendar from the statement 
in Plutarch’s V7zt. Sudi. 14 that the 
Xvtpot, which the legend connected with 
the survivors of the deluge, occurred on 
the first of March. Plutarch is the only 
authority for the eleventh day = T@otyjia. 
Foucart, op. cit., is in error in attri- 
buting this to Apollodoros, who does 
not mention the precise days at all, 
but only the three parts of the whole 
festival 14°, 
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merely a preliminary to the main day, that of the Choes, which 
seems occasionally at Athens and elsewhere to have been 
synonymous with the whole festival*, And this is more 
natural than Foucart’s solution, who concludes that the [v- 
doiy.a was originally not part of the Anthesteria at all. It 
is clear that it was an essential part of it; for we are told that 
when the casks were first opened the citizens bore a mixture 
of the sweet wine to the god in his shrine ‘in the marshes,’ 
before they ventured to drink themselves!*'*. And anthro- 
pology has collected endless examples of such consecration of 
the fruits of field, orchard, or vineyard, whereby the taboo is 
taken off the food of the community before they dare to enjoy 
it. This was then the sole ritual act of the Tofy.a; after it 
was performed universal merriment prevailed, in which slaves 
and hirelings took equal part with the family'%*%, Then 
followed on the day after—or perhaps originally on the 
same day—the ceremonious wine-drinking of the whole 
people, called the Choes, ‘the ritual of the cups.’ The 
Acharnians of Aristophanes and the scholiast’s comments on 
certain passages in it show how the general licence of the 
wine-bibbers was tempered with a certain religious discipline. 
The people gathered together—in the precincts, probably, 
of Dionysos Limnaios—and waited for the sound of the 
trumpet; at its signal they tossed off their cups, and he 
who drained his most swiftly received from the king-archon— 
the supervisor of all the most ancient ritual—the prize of 
a skinful of wine**™". The drinking may have continued 
most of the day, and the crowd that found itself in the 
precincts of that temple in the evening, when the Xvrpo 
began, might well be called kpaimadéxwpos!**?, The drinking- 
revel seems to have been accompanied by the badinage ‘ from 
the wagons, of which the significance has already been 
considered. 

So far the description suggests only a bright and genial 
wine-festival ; but there are indications that something 


* For instance the scholiast on the of the X¥7pot,as happening Tots Xouvai "**°; 
Acharnians speaks of the sacrifice to this is either a mere error or he is using 
Hermes X@évos, which fell on the day Xdes in an extended sense. 
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more was in the air, and that certain feelings of shyness 
and awe penetrated the minds of the revellers. Photius tells 
us?#4k that ‘in the festival of the Choes in the month of 
Anthesterion, in which (month) the souls of the departed are 
supposed to ascend to the upper world, they used to chew 
buckthorn from the beginning of the day onward and anoint 
their doors with pitch®’; this statement is given under the 
phrase papa juépa,.as if only one day were thus tabooed ; and 
if this were so we should have expected that it would have 
been the day of ‘the pots’ which followed ‘the cups,’ as this 
was more specially associated with the presence of the souls 
of the dead. But Hesychios, drawing apparently from the 
same source—Apollodoros or Theopompos—speaks of ‘the 
tabooed days’ of the month Anthesterion, which suggests 
that both the twelfth and the thirteenth were piapat}***, 
Moreover, the story of Orestes is combined in a singular 
way with the foundation-legend of the Choes!!™!; in the 
Iphigencia at Tauris Orestes tells his sister that when he came 
unpurified to Athens his hosts were unwilling to receive him 
at a common table or to share with him a common wine-bowl, 
and therefore they gave him a table apart and tactfully 
arranged that on this occasion every guest should drink from 
a separate cup; and that the Attic ritual of the Choes was 
ordered in commemoration of this. Euripides could not have 
originated this story; for it is given from independent sources 
with added details by the scholiast on Aristophanes and by 
Athenaeus quoting Phanodemos: the king of Attica who 
received Orestes—Pandion or Demophon—ordered the tem- 
ples to be closed in order that his miasma might not enter 
them, and the revellers to drink apart from separate cups; 
he also forbade them to dedicate the crowns that they were 
wearing in the temples, but ordered them to be hung about 
the cups and to be handed over to the priestess in the precincts 
of the god ‘in the marshes.’ The legend of Orestes, as we 
have noted, was likely to be attracted by any elaborate ritual 


* These were prophylactics against s.v. Japvos; cf. Miss Harrison, Proleg. 
ghosts and evil influences, vide Photius p. 39, n. 3. » Vol. 4, p. 296. 
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of purification and zafu; as happened at Troizen, where a 
similar rule prevailed that those engaged in certain communal 
purification ceremonies should take their meal apart in a tent. 
And these aetiological figments about the origin of the Choes 
reveal these facts: that the temples (with the exception of 
the ancient Dionysiac shrine ‘in the marshes’) were closed on 
this day; and that the people considered themselves to be 
peculiarly sensitive to miasma at this time or to be putting 
themselves through some kind of purification. We should 
understand this if it were supposed that ghosts were abroad 
or if the general sense of sin were heavy upon the people. 
And the lexicographers are witnesses to the former belief. 

But another and the chief of all the ceremonies of the 
Anthesteria .seems to clash strangely with any belief that 
the day of the Choes was ill-omened,.the holy marriage of 
Dionysos with the queen-archon that took place on that 
day. It was solemnized and consummated in the building 
called the Bovxédvov, which commemorates in its name the 
ancient conception of the Bull-Dionysos*, and which stood 
near the Prytaneion. The clear and simple words of the 
author of the Cozstitution of Athens, ‘here takes place the 
corporeal union and marriage of the wife of the king and 
Dionysos **°,’ have been unnecessarily suspected and misin- 
terpreted >. The formal marriage was necessary to cement 
the union of Dionysos with the state of Athens through the 
person of the queen: and this becomes a sacred pledge of his 
political adoption and of his fellowship with the people’s life. 
And the marriage was more than a formal ceremony: the 
actual consummation—ovppigis—was enacted, but by what 
means we can only conjecture. It is possible that for the 
occasion the Basileus himself might play the part of the god : 
it would be against Athenian sentiment that the priest should 
play it, as the priest in this case was not her husband. There 
is some indication in the records of the Eleusinian mysteries 


® Vide supra, p. 126. supposed interests of ‘ patriarchy’ ; but 
3 > Vide Foucart, op. cit. p.129, who ‘ydpos and ovpygis are both equally 
takes a sound view as to the text. ‘patriarchal,’ equally ‘matriarchal’ 


Miss Harrison, Proleg. p. 537, regards words, and no such question can arise 
the words xai 6 yapos as added in the about them. 
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that the hierophantes and the hierophantis there played some 
part as the principals in a holy marriage; but the Basileus, 
though he inherited the religious traditions of old royalty, 
is not known to have officiated as a god in any public cere- 
mony.’ It is quite conceivable that the ritual of the marriage 
with a simulated physical consummation of it was effected by 
means of a puppet and a sacred couch; old-world religion 
was less timid than modern, and only diseased moral thought 
could charge such a ceremony with obscenity*. Chastity in 
the queen was rigorously demanded and scrutinized; the law 
required that she should be a maiden at the time of her 
marriage and should be the wife of one husband only. 

It is natural to explain this interesting rite in the light of 
primitive vegetation-magic, on the analogy of lords and ladies 
of May, of the holy marriage of Siva and Parvati in modern 
India». We may -often feel convinced that some simple 
peasant-ritual underlay the brilliant festival service of the later 
‘polis. But the political colouring of much Greek religion 
is so strong as often to expunge the agrarian; and there 
is nothing here that points to any surviving reminiscence 
that the queen-archon was impersonating a vegetation- 
deity °. Charged with the vegetation-god’s powerful magic, 
the queen might have been well employed afterwards in 
blessing the sown lands and the budding orchards and vine- 
yards; but there is no other record of any function of hers 
either in the Dionysia or the Thesmophoria. Probably in the 
later period the solemn ceremony was merely accompanied by 
a vague assurance that the blood of the community and the 
life of the soil were mystically refreshed by this union of the 
queen with the god of productiveness. 

The temple in the marshes was regarded as the oldest 
centre of Dionysiac cult in Athens‘; and we are told by 


® Nillson, op. cit. p. 120, suggests 
that a certain phallic magic was used, 
such as that which Arnobius associates 
with the Italian god Tutunus. 

b See Frazer, 'G.B. 1,° p. 2293 +a, 
p. 109. 

© The theory that she was acting the 


part of Kore is quite gratuitous and 
improbable; and equally so is Foucart’s 
‘Egyptizing’ hypothesis that the cere- 
mony commemorated the marriage of 
Isis and Osiris and the institution of 
wedlock, op. cit. pp. 149-150. 

4 The long controversy as to the site 
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Demosthenes, who vouches for that opinion, that it was only 
opened once a year on the day of the marriage !*** >; that 
the ‘reverend women’ who were closely associated with the 
queen performed certain mystic rites there, and that in that 
temple stood the tablet containing the law that regulated her 
conduct of the ritual and theirs. Therefore we may well be of 
M. Foucart’s opinion that there was some procession on this 
day from this temple to the Boukolion, perhaps, as he main- 
tains, bearing the image of the god. We may here discern 
a trace of the earliest days of the arrival of Dionysos, when 
he won a footing on the soil beneath the sacred rock, and at 
once established the closest ties with the community by 
marrying the queen of the land, as he had married Althaia 
of Kalydon. 

So far as we have been able to follow them at present, 
the ceremonies of the ‘day of cups’ appear wholly Dionysiac, 
though other influences pervade the air as well. 

It is otherwise with the last day of the three-days’ feast, the 
Xvrpo, the ‘offerings of pots.’ This seems to have been wholly 
devoted to the tendance of the souls of the departed. The 
best attested form of the name is Xvrpou, though in two places 
certain manuscripts of Harpokration and one scholiast on 
Aristophanes give the name as Xvrpa. But the two words 
are originally synonymous, and must have primarily signified 
artificial utensils for pouring out liquids*; and the feast evi- 
dently took its name from the vessels in which was cooked 
the cereal food or porridge intended probably for the souls of 
| the family ancestors. Our interpretation of this celebration of 


cannot be discussed here, as it does not 
| bear directly on the main questions of 
ritual; I incline to the opinion that it 
stood on the south of the Acropolis 
within the limits of the later dorv, 
| vide the arguments in Foucart, op. cit. 
pp. 108-110, and cf. p. 97; and cf. 
Haigh’s Attzc Theatre, Appendix C (by 
Pickard-Cambridge, new ed.). 

_ ® From the form of the word xvrpos, 
| from xéw, it is clear that its application 
to standing pools is secondary and 


figurative, and the compound xu7pdmous 
is further proof that xv7pos is a synonym 
of xvtpa; therefore to interpret the 
name Xvtpo as the ‘feast of pools’ 
[Mommsen, fes?e, p. 385, Miss Harrison, 
op. cit. p. 37] is unnatural and against 
the practice of Greek festival nomen- 
clature; for no festal name is directly 
the name of a natural object; most are 
derivatives, and the few simple nouns, 
e.g. Sxipa, “Avodos, KaOodos, Xdes, TipBn, 
refer to human or divine activities. 
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the Xvrpa depends on the critical analysis of various statements 
of the lexicographers and the scholiasts on Aristophanes’ Frogs 
and Acharnians **4;°, who derive their information mainly 
from Theopompos, and, in a lesser degree, from Philochoros 
and Didymos*; and for Attic ritual the first two authors are 
evidently more trustworthy than the third». The text of the 
citations is in some important points corrupt and contradictory ; 
and the more minute discussion of them would be here out of 
place ; for the xvrpa-offering itself and the law of it concern 
intimately the question of ancestor-worship and the Athenian 
feeling towards the dead, but, as we may fairly surmise, do 
not touch Dionysiac worship at all. For the fuller and more 
authoritative account of Theopompos!**® evidently did not 
mention Dionysos, but certifies that the sacrifice was made 
to none of the Olympians, but only to Hermes Chthonios 
on behalf of the dead: it is only Didymos who brings in 
Dionysos*. Though the latter god may have come to receive 
some attention on this day of the Pots, as it was officially 
connected with the Anthesteria, it is clear that he had nothing 
to do with the yvrpa-offering nor with the prevalent legend 
of the feast. For we have Theopompos’ authority, which is 
confirmed by a statement of Plutarch 14‘, that the thirteenth 
day was associated with the story of Deukalion’s deluge ; two 
of the scholiasts quoting from him the legend that the survivors 
of that catastrophe, who must have escaped near the south 
side of the Akropolis*, cooked their remaining provisions in 
pots, ‘by day, not by night°®, and made offering to Hermes 
Chthonios on behalf of the dead. It is easier to under- 
stand why the ceremony of the yvrpa—no doubt a primitive 
family-feast for the souls of the family-ancestors—should have 
attracted to itself this alien myth of Deukalion’s flood, if we 


® For the detailed criticism of these, 
vide especially Nillson, op. cit..pp. 131- 
133; Foucart, op. cit. pp. 130-137. 

» It is hard to see why Foucart, p. 137, 
should prefer the authority of the later 
Alexandrine to the earlier Athenian. 

© Probably Didymos is officiously 
filling up what he thinks a gap in the 


account of Theopompos. 

4 This appears to be the meaning 
of the vague phrase éxeioe maparyevd- 
pevor 4°, 

® This seems to show, as has been 
pointed out by Foucart, op. cit. p. 134, 
that the xv7pa in the later period was 
prepared by night. 
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suppose that on the same day was performed that other service 
called the Hydrophoria *‘, the bearing of water-pitchers in 
tendance on the dead, itself ‘a service of sorrow performed for 
those who perished in the deluge’; and that also on the same 
day the ritual occurred that Pausanias speaks of, the casting of 
honeyed cakes into the cleft of the earth by the temple of 
Ge Olympia in the precincts of the great Olympiecion 1***, 
where the last of the flood-water was believed to have run 
away*. But in the deluge-story Dionysos has no part; nor 
is there anything Bacchic at all in the ceremony of the Pots, 
except the xvrpuvo. ayves 1°4'*, merely a competition between 
comic actors and evidently of late institution. 

The whole festival of the Anthesteria closed with the magic 
formula Ovpa¢e Kijpes over’ ’AvOeornpia, which suggests that the 
ghosts had been invited at least to the day of the Pots ». 

Having now surveyed the main points of the ritual we can 
consider the larger question as to the original significance of 
this complex three days’ service. How has it come about 
that a joyous wine-festival has been combined with a tendance 
of the ancestral ghosts and with the feeling that one or more 
of the days were papai, tabooed or ‘uncanny’? To explain 
this difficulty, a theory has been put forward by Miss Harrison° 
that the whole of the Anthesteria was originally an All Souls’ 
Feast, belonging originally to Ge and merely taken over by 
Dionysos at a later period ; that the [Iv@o/y.a was primaevally 
‘an opening of the mi@o: or jars’ in which the dead were interred 
so as to allow the Kijpes or ghosts to escape; that the Xdes or 
feast of cups superseded an earlier Xoaié or rite of libations to 
the spirits; and, finally, that the name ’Av@eoryjpia does not 
signify the ‘feast of flowers, but that Dr. Verrall’s derivation of 
the word from ava0écoac0a (‘ to pray up, to evoke the spirit ’) 
gives us the true intention of the festival as a ‘feast of 





* Mommsen, /es?e, p. 425, is inclined 
to attach these rites to the Diasia on 
the twenty-second of Anthesterion; but 
this view seems less reasonable on the 
whole. 

> The reading Kijpes is now generally 
accepted except by one or two scholars 


who are ignorant of anthropology ; the 
reading Kapes is impossible both on 
historical and anthropological grounds; 
and the metrical form is natural to 
magic or religious formulae. 

© Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 99, &c.; 
Prolegomena, pp. 32-49. 
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evocation’ or ‘revocation.’ We may accept the theory in the 
main without accepting the etymological hypotheses invented 
to support it; for these are unscientific or frail. Dr. Verrall’s 
explanation of ’Av@eornjpia ignores the fact that the preposition 
ava in Attic and Ionic prose is never syncopated in compounds 
except in words such as dvOeua, taken over from poetry. The 
difficulty which his etymological attempt would meet, namely, 
that ’Avdeornpia, being a verbal-adjective form expressing causa- 
tion, cannot be derived from dv@os, ‘a flower, does not arise. 
"AvOectnpia is not a derivative from &v@os and does not mean 
the ‘festival of the flowers.’ But the word is a quite normal 
formation from dv@éw, and has the proper causal significance 
of ‘the festival that causes things to bloom’; and that such 
a ritual with such a magic purpose should be performed at the 
beginning of spring is in perfect keeping with ancient ideas 
and practice. A festival of this kind might indeed be an 
‘all-souls’ service; for the spirits are often invested with power 
over vegetation, and the belief is occasionally found that they 
arise from the earth in the newly sprouting growths of spring. 

But a critical examination of the facts does not support the 
view that the whole of the Anthesteria was of this ghostly 
character. That the word [I.@ofyua should have served two 
such different uses, first denoting the opening of the mi@o. 
of the dead, and later the opening of the wine-jars when the 
new wine was at last ready, is a curious coincidence, almost 
too curious to be credible. We know that primaevally in Attica 
and elsewhere the dead were buried in jars that might be called 
7/001, but we nowhere find the word in any clear sepulchral sense. 
And such a ceremony as the solemn and annual opening of the 
graves of the dead so as to evoke the spirits, though not 
impossible, is so strange as to require direct attestation before 
we can accept it as a fact®. The Roman custom to which the 


@ I have tried in vain to finda clear lanterns, Frazer, G. B.? 3, p. 86; and in 
anthropological parallel. Examplescan ancient Teutonic ritual the dead were 
be found of invitations given to the dead _ occasionally entertained in the living- 
to come to the houses of the living, rooms, Golther, Wands. Germ. Mythol. 
for instance in the Japanese feast of pp. 92. 
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phrase ‘mundus patet’ alludes is not an example in point*; 
nor can we accept the vase-representation of Hermes evoking 
souls from a burial jar” or the story of Pandora’s jar as any 
certain or probable evidence of a sepulchral ‘ pithoigia’ practised 
by the relatives at some anniversary-feast of the dead*. And 
against the whole theory the fact tells strongly that the Tido/yia 
was wholly a day of rejoicing, free from any ghostly tapu ; 
for it is only a careless misinterpretation of a passage in Eu- 
stathtos’ commentary which has led a few writers to assert the 
contrary #4*, Judging then from the recorded facts of the 
festival, we must adhere to the obvious interpretation of 
IIv@ofyia as ‘a festival of the opening of the wine-casks,’ and 
must regard the first day of the Anthesteria as wholly joyous 
and Bacchic. . 

Even less reason is there for tampering with the name of 
‘Choes,’ and for the suggestion that a feast of Xoai or ghost- 
libations had preceded a feast of cups; but it is clear that the 
presence of the ghosts began to be felt on this day, as they 
were probably summoned on the twelfth to be in readiness for 
the Xvrpo., which may have been prepared after sunset on that 
day. Still it is evident that the Athenian public did not feel 
this presence as a burden or allow their unearthly visitors to 
chill the hilarity of the cups; the pitch and the buckthorn 
and the separate drinking sufficed for the ceremonious law 
of tapu. 

The theory that on the whole best fits the facts is that 
the Anthesteria was originally Dionysiac, a festival where 
the new wine was drunk and the worshippers thus inspired 


~~, 
ceed 


® Vide W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
pp. 211-212: his supposition that the 
‘mundus’ was opened to store grain in 
is very probable: the burying of grain 
is attested for the Romans and by 
Tacitus for the ancient Germans. 

> Vide supra, p. 40. 

© Miss Harrison’s explanation of the 
Hesiodic myth may be correct, and we 
know that Pandora was Ge (vide vol. 3, 
p- 25); but if Ge opens the mi@os of the 
dead—to allow the souls to escape 


into her nether domain ?—this proves no 
human ritual. The only actual ritual 
that is known, which would explain the 
Pandora story, is that of burying sin or 
death or diseases in a box, to be opened 
at the peril of the opener; Dr. Frazer, 
G. B. 3, p. 107, quotes an example 
from the gipsies of South Europe; cf. 
the stories of Sisyphos binding Death, 
of the Aloades binding Ares in a jar 
(Crooke, Folklore,viii. 325 ‘ The binding 
of a god’). 
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with magic potency to assist the growth of crops; and that 
this in Athens fell so near to a primaeval ghost-ceremony 
called Xvrpo. that the latter became attached to the Anthe- 
steria as a mournful fizale. We may also believe that the 
Anthesteria was an aboriginal festival of the Ionic people, 
when they were still a united tribe, settled probably in 
Boeotia. For Thucydides states that all the Ionians—whom 
he erroneously regards as all descended from the Athenians— 
celebrated the feast on the same day. We can take his 
statement on trust, although the only Ionic states where we find 
certain or probable traces of the Anthesteria are Apollonia 
in Chalkidike, Smyrna, Magnesia on the Maeander, Priene, 
and Teos}!#6, We may maintain that the cult in Salamis and 
Magnesia }*°—where Themistocles instituted the feast of the 
Xées and a sacrifice to ‘Dionysos the cup-drinker ’— was 
engrafted from Attica; but this is not likely to have been 
the case in the other Ionic states. And it is impossible to 
suppose that the Dionysiac feast of the Xdes in Syracuse !*° | 
owed its origin to Attic influence. Dionysos ’Av6.ornp, ‘he : 
who brings forth the bloom,’ must have been a powerful name . 
at Delphi; for at some indefinite date before the first century 
B.C. the oracle imposed his cult upon Thera?**. Moreover, 
the statement of Thucydides indirectly implies that the Ionic 
Anthesteria was Dionysiac, like the Attic: and where the 
record gives us any clue at all, as at Smyrna, Priene, Syracuse, 
it reveals the Bacchic colour of the feast 

All this would be hard to explain if the Anthesteria had | 
been originally a primaeval, that is pre-Ionic, ghost-festival of | 
Attica appropriated there by Dionysos at some later period : 
by some local accident ». 

The last festival that still concerns us is the /*Megala 
Dish ysi8 7 or the Dionysia év dore.*, which was field on / 


* We hear of offerings to the dead in 
the month Anthesterion at Apollonia 
in Chalkidike; but Athenaeus tells us 
that the earlier practice there was to 
make these offerings in Elaphebolion !”. 
The change of the month may have 
been due to Attic influence. 


> In neither of her expositions does 
Miss Harrison discuss the objections to 
her theory arising from the ethnography 
of the cult. 

¢ A difficulty arises about the desig- 
nation évy dore:, for the Lenaia and 
Anthesteria were also held within the 


es 
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days that fell between the eighth and the eighteenth of 
Elaphebolion,/Avhen full spring had set in/ and the season 
of navigation had begun 127, In some ways the most mag- 
nificent of all Attic ceremonies, it reflected in the fifth century 
the power and the glory of Athens, and it intimately concerns 
the history of Attic literature and art. But it only concerns 
us here to raise those questions about it that are of interest 
for Attic or for comparative religion. The minuter questions 
are critically and successfully handled in M. Foucart’s recent 
memoir*; and what is known concerning the main features 
of the ritual may be briefly stated. #On the eighth day of 
the month, called ‘the sacred day,’ a sacrifice was offered to 
Asklepios, whose worship was introduced about 420 B.C., 
and a mpodywy was held, a preliminary trial of the performers 
intending to compete in the impending theatrical contests 1*"°: 
the Dionysia proper began with the toum7, the procession which 
escorted the xoanon of Dionysos Eleuthereus from his temple 
on the south of the Akropolis near the theatre to a small 
shrine in the academy, which lay by the road leading from 
Eleutherai to Athens?”’?4; certain functions in connexion 
with the procession were performed by a family called the 
Bacchiadai, who probably claimed, like the Ikarieis, a close 
ancestral association with the god?#7"; but the supervision 
of the whole was in the hands of the archon?*"', Of the 
magnificence of the procession the records give us only a 
fragmentary picture: we hear of the noble maidens bearing 
golden caskets on their heads, full of first-offerings to the 
deity 127) Zand of philanthropists like Herodes Atticus enter- 
taining citizens and alien visitors with festal cheer on couches 
of ivy-leaves in the Kerameikos, through which the image was 
borne on its way to the academy 7». On its arrival there 
it was placed in the shrine which Pausanias mentions }27}, on 
an altar of the type known as éoydpa, being of low height and 
city-wall (vide Foucart, op. cit. p. 109). distinguish it from their rural village- 
i would suggest that the Great Dionysia feast. 

were called ‘the City’ festival merely * Op. cit. pp. 163-204; his statement 
from the point of view of the country- is of little value for the larger problems 
folk, who only came in great numbers concerning the cult of Eleutherai and 


to this celebration and used the term to __its relation to tragedy. 
FARNELL, V Q 
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hollowed out in the middle*: and a chorus of boys sang 
hymns of praise to ‘the god on the eschara’®’*.’ It was 
probably here that victims were offered by ‘the king,’ the 
ephebi, and ‘the archon, whose sacrifice was accompanied by 
prayers for the health and safety of the Boule and Demos of 
the Athenians and for the fruits of the country #785” On 
the return journey, enlivened perhaps by the xaos” mentioned 
in the law of Euegoros }274, the idol was escorted by the ephebi, 
who carried it in a torch-lit procession to its place in the 
theatre, where it was to witness the ee comic and tragic 
performances and musical competitions 127% 

All this is civilized and cultured service, and there is no 
trace of anything primitive in the forms of ritual except the 
‘ phallagogia, which was probably by no means prominent in 
the procession ; for the only evidence of it is a fifth-century 
decree, restored almost with certainty, bidding the Athenian 
colonists of Brea to send yearly a sacrifice of ox and sheep 
to the Panathenaia and a phallos to the Dionysia??? And 
the whole festival has in no way such an air of antiquity 
about it as the Lenaia and the Anthesteria ; and Thucydides 
evidently regarded it asthe younger. Therefore the ‘ Basileus, 


the head of the oldest religion, plays but little part in it; it is. 


‘the archon’ who supervises it. The circumstances and the 
date of its foundation, then, become an important question 
of interest both for Attic history and for the development 
of tragedy. 

‘ The chief god of the whole festival, in whose honour it 
would seem to have been instituted, was Dionysos Eleuthereus ; 
in or near the precincts of whose temple stood the theatre and 
the more ancient orchestra that has been found beneath its 
foundations. It was he whose image presided and whose priest 
occupied a place of honour at the theatrical performances *4€. 
And Dionysos Eleuthereus is primarily the god ‘of Eleutherai,’ 
whom the later legend declared to have been introduced into 


® For the shape of the éoxapa vide «por who competed for victory, vide 
Furtwangler, Archiv f. Religionswis- Foucart, op. cit. pp. 180-183; for the 
sensch, 1905, p. 192. authenticity of the law of Euegoros, 
> The inscriptions testify to several vide ibid. p. 169, n. 4. 
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Athens by a certain Pegasos, who brought a sacred image 
of him from the shrine which Pausanias mentions as still 
existing in his time at Eleutherai, and which contained a copy 
of the image that had been taken away**e. The yearly 
procession therefore in which it was escorted to that small 
shrine in the academy must have been reminiscent of his 
original pilgrimage and his arrival at the first station outside 
the city on the road from Eleutherai. 

When then did the god of the little Boeotian town on 
Kithairon arrive, and why did he change his abode? A recent 
answer has been attempted by Vollgraff*, who maintains that 
the cult could not have migrated until Eleutherai was incor- 
porated with Athens, and that this did not happen till shortly 
before the peace of Nikias. As regards the first proposition, 
we may say that the cult by no means always ‘ follows the flag’ ; 
it often passes over toa new community by mere contagion or its 
own attractiveness; and an individual can leave his own state 
carrying with him certain fepa and certain images, like Telines 
of Gela®. Pegasos, who brought the cult from Eleutherai, may 
have been a private missionary seeking to win a position in 
Attica; and the legend of the opposition that the Athenians 
offered, of the punishment that it brought upon them, and of 
the Delphic oracle which they at last obeyed, seems inconsistent 
with the theory that the Athenian state eagerly and for politic 
reasons of its own appropriated the worship of a city that they 
had absorbed*!*. Yet it seems clear that what Pegasos brought 
in was the state-worship of Eleutherai and an image of public 
cult; for the men of Eleutherai appear to have replaced it 
after it had been taken away by an image of the same type*!®. 
And the very name of the town may have been derived from 
an epithet— édrev@epos—of the god who releases as well as 
binds*. Now an independent community would not voluntarily 
surrender its cherished idol unless it was joining a greater state 
on favourable terms; therefore it is to be believed that the 
transference of cult coincided with the union of Eleutherai 


* Athen. Mitth. 1907, p. 567. name, vide Steph. s.v.; and it may have 
> Herod. 7. 153. borne merely the secular euphemistic 
° There were many places of this sense of ‘the free town.’ 


Q 2 
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and Athens. But can we place this event as late as the 
above-mentioned scholar would have us place it, about the 
middle of the latter half of the fifth century? His arguments, 
drawn from Thucydides’ strategical account of the invasion 
of Attica in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, are 
unconvincing*; and that Lykios the son of Myron should 
sign himself ’EAevOepeds in an inscription of the middle of 
the fifth century is consistent with the belief that Eleutherai 
was then included in Attic territory and yet retained a position 
of some independence. The reasons on the other side for 
assigning a greater antiquity to the Attic cult of Dionysos 
Eleuthereus are stronger, though the evidence is only indirect. 
The story of his introduction became coloured with legends 
that have the vague prehistoric air; the Athenians resist his 
rites and are punished with a pestilence, an oracle threatens 
them; and Pegasos the apostle becomes associated with the 
primaeval Amphiktyon, in that group of clay figures repre- 
senting Amphiktyon feasting Dionysos and the gods that 
Pausanias saw in the building near the shrine of Dionysos 
Melpomenos*!*, All this is explicable if the cult came in 
the sixth century, for the events of that age are still capable 
of taking on the mythic colour and chronology”; it is not 
easily explicable if the introduction was as late as the latter 
part of the fifth century. We do not find the coming into 
Athens of Asklepios, about 420 B.c., nor the still earlier 
arrival of Pan, relegated afterwards by vague fictitious my- 
thology back to the prehistoric past, but these historical 
occurrences remain connected with real names, Sophocles and 





Pheidippides. As regards the 


@ Assuming that the striking ruins of 
Gyphtokastro on the road between 
Thebes and Eleusis are those of Eleu- 
therai and that this place was Athenian 
at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, we can still understand Archidamos 
ignoring this fortress, which did not 
obstruct the road from Megara into 
Attica, and attacking the more southerly 
Oinoe which did; and Oinoe was near 
enough in any case to the Boeotian 


oracles quoted in the Mezdias 


frontier of Attica to be called év peBopios 
(Thue, 2.18). The passage in Euripides 
Suppl. 754-761 is no kind of evidence 
as to the date of Eleutherai’s inclusion 
in Attica; it only shows that the 
Athenians were prone to claim a con- 
nexion with it in the mythic period. 

> For instance Pausanias naively calls 
Endoios, the well-known Ionic sculptor 
working in Athens about 530, a son of 
Daidalos. 
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of Demosthenes, which have been supposed to refer to the 
foundation of this cult and of the Megala Dionysia®, it is 
only the metrical one from Delphi that could conceivably 
be regarded as the original foundation ypyopds}*7; and this 
might belong to the sixth century and be that to which 
Pausanias refers*!*, We shall then conclude that the earlier 
of the two shrines, that which was constructed in the sixth 
century, in the precincts of the temple near the theatre, ‘the 
most ancient temple,’ according to Pausanias*!*, was built to 
receive the idol of Eleutherai, and that the later shrine, built 
there about 420 B.C., was raised to receive the chryselephantine 
statue of Alkamenes. Finally, if we suppose that the incor- 
poration of Eleutherai in Attic territory occurred in the 
sixth century, we can better understand the silence of history 
concerning it. 

This chronological discussion is inevitable, because, if we 
are able to place this cult back into the earlier century, we 
can more easily associate it, as certain indications tempt us 
to do, with the origin and rise of tragedy. 

First, we may consider what could have prompted the 
Athenians to establish a second spring-festival of Dionysos, 
as they already had one, the Anthesteria, and ‘no other state is 
known to have established two. What is found elsewhere 
not infrequently is a duplication of the spring-ceremony of 
purification, one in the earlier, one in the later spring”. 
But we may regard the Anthesteria in part as the earlier 
cathartic rite, when dangerous influences were expelled; and 
the Thargelia was the great purification of the whole people 
in May. Some vague cathartic ideas probably attached also 
to the Megala Dionysia; but it is not clear why the Athenians 
should have found three such services necessary. We must 
look to some external causes and circumstances for explana- 
tion of the problem. Let us suppose that the people of 
Eleutherai made it a condition of their acceptance of the Act 
of Union that their chief god and his idol should be honoured 
with a separate festival in the Attic metropolis; they might 


* Vide Mommsen, Fes¢e, p. 446, n. I. 
» Vide Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1906, p. 452. 
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easily obtain an oracle to back their demands against Athenian 
reluctance. Suppose also that at the same time Peisistratos 
was pursuing his policy of making Athens an attractive centre 
of the Greek world, was further developing Dionysiac worship, 
and was also anxious to encourage a new and promising art 
_ that was just coming into the city, say from Ikaria, the art that 
we know as Attic tragedy. Tragedy, in its origin, belonged 
properly and mainly to the winter ; and the Lenaia had a right 
to it. But the visitors whom Peisistratos desired to attract 
would not come in the winter ; and meantime the Eleutherians 
were demanding a separate festival at Athens. He could 
meet all these requirements by instituting a new festival of 
Eleuthereus in full spring *, when the weather was genial and 
visitors from Attica and abroad could flock to the city, and he 
could thereby give special encouragement to the newly rising 
forms of drama which would not insist on any strict ritual law 
of times and seasons. 

Moreover, Dionysos Eleuthereus may have had a natural 
affinity for the tragic contests and a right to preside over 
them. To show this is to raise the whole question of the 
origin of Attic tragedy, which the student of the public 
religion of Greece cannot evade, and to the solution of which 
that study ought to be able to contribute something. Until 
a few years ago all scholars appear to have comfortably 
held the Aristotelian theory that tragedy developed somehow 
‘from the leaders of the dithyramb,’ was primarily satyric, 
and only ‘grew solemn’ at a later stage. The weak points 
in this theory have become more and more palpable to 
independent critics”, and now a recent attempt has been 
made to dissociate the origin of tragedy altogether from 
Dionysos °, and to find it in hero-worship, in funeral mimetic 


* Mommsen’s view (loc. cit.) that the 
festival already existed before it became 
Dionysiac, and originally was conse- 
crated to Apollo, rests on no other fact 
than that tripods were the prizes for the 
dithyrambic contests; but tripods were 
conventional prizes from the Homeric 
period onward. 

> Vide Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 


flerc. Fur. p. 55, &c. (his exposition 
ignores the religious evidence and the 
name Tpaywdia) : of more value for the 
special question is Emil Fleisch’s paper 
in the ‘Festschrift Th. Gomperz,’ Zur 
Vorgeschichte der attischen Tragodie, 
(1902). 

° By Prof. Ridgeway in a paper read 
to the Hellenic Society, vide abstract 
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dances performed at the graves of the dead. Of such com- 
memorative ritual, from which a real drama might arise in 
so far as the sepulchral dancers might enact the story of 
the dead man’s achievements, we have scattered evidence 
from different parts of the world®. The only clear testimony 
from Greece which bears directly on the present question is 
the well-known passage in Herodotus concerning Kleisthenes 
of Sikyon”; in which we are told that the Sicyonians had 
been in the habit of honouring the Argive-Sicyonic hero 
Adrastos with ‘tragic choruses, and that the tyrant, who 
was jealous of the memory of Adrastos and, like others of 
his class, was devoted to Dionysos, took them away from 
the hero and ‘gave them back to the god.’ Taken strictly, 
these words might require us to believe that these choruses 
had belonged to Dionysos at the beginning and had then been 
diverted to the cult of the hero. But this would be outside the 
ken of Herodotus. We can only trust his record to the extent of 
believing that before Kleisthenes there were ‘tragic choruses’ 
in honour of Adrastos; and it may have been in consequence 
of these performances, as well as of the celebrity of the 
early Sicyonic writer of dithyrambs, Epigenes, that Sikyon’s 
claim to the invention of ‘tragedy’ was admitted in after 
days. There is nothing indeed to suggest that these ‘tragic 
choruses’ of Adrastos blossomed into a real drama; only 
it is open to us to believe that what had happened in Sikyon 
happened also in Attica, and that here also ‘tragic dances’ 
may have been customary at the graves of heroes or heroines, 
from which the real Attic tragic drama, the only tragic drama 


Ridgeway has referred to the funeral 
ceremonies connected with the Apolline 


and criticism by M. Maas in Wochen- 
schreft fiir Class. Philol. 1904, pp. 779- 


783. 

*e.g. Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1907, 
p. 522; Man. 1906, p. 54: excavations 
of four ‘Early Minoan’ graves at 
Kumasa near Knossos show round 
plastered grounds near io each on the 
East, which were probably used for 
funereal dances; Arch. Anzezg. 1907, 
p. 108, 


> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sikyon. Prof. 


hero Skephros at Tegea (Paus. 8. 53) 
as an example of the representation of 
madea at a grave; but Pausanias’ narra- 
tive does not prove this: the act of 
the priestess of Artemis who ‘ pursues 
someone’ seems a case of ritual-pursuit, 
a fairly common ceremony, rather than 
a dramatic piunos: vide Apollo, R. 48", 
Artemis R. 35. 
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of Greece in our sense of the word, was gradually evolved. 
Such a theory would have the advantage of accounting for 
its sorrowful tone and the great variety of its subject-matter, 
as varied as the fortunes and sufferings of the honoured dead. 
Yet there is one serious lacuna in it: it offers no explanation 
of the name tpay@dia®, But the meaning of this name should 
be the starting-point of any theory of the evolution of the 
thing. What then was the original sense of tpaydds? It 
occasionally happens in etymology that that which is obvious 
is also true; and no other explanation of the word has been 
or probably ever can be suggested of any wraisemblance 
except the obvious one, that it somehow means ‘ goat-song °,’ 
and in accordance with the simple law of Greek compounds 
more naturally means ‘the song of the goat,’ or even 
‘the song about a goat, than ‘the song for the prize of 
a goat. On the analogy of xepedia, the first explanation 
commends itself®. But as goats do not sing, we shall be 
forced to understand the word as the song of ‘the goat-men, 
the men who masquerade as goats. Now at this point, which 
scholarship had long ago reached, arose all the trouble and 
misunderstanding. It was thought that men who dressed 
as goats were bound to ‘play the goat, as we say, in fact 
behave as satyrs; and though it seemed easy to understand 
the satyric drama arising from such play, its evolution into the 
Agamemnon seemed harder to follow. And a staggering blow 
appeared to be dealt to the whole theory of this origin of 
tragedy by the seeming discovery that the Attic ‘satyrs’ were 


@ Jt is also a flaw in the theory, that 
tragedy at Athens was never connected 
with the Anthesteria, as might have 
been expected if it was descended from 
a ritual commemorative of the dead. 

> The objections on religious as well 
as etymological grounds against Miss 
Harrison’s venturesome etymology tpa- 
ywosia = spelt-song or beer-song (Class: 
Rev. 1902, p. 332; Proleg. p. 421) are 
overwhelming; tpaywdia is a word of 
Greek formation, invented to describe 
something Greek, not Thracian: in 
Greek religion Dionysos has nothing to 


do with beer, and we do not certainly 
know that he had in Thrace: rpdayos is 
only a late Greek word of limited preva- 
lence meaning a mess or porridge made 
out of cereals. 

¢ Dr. E. Fleisch, op. cit., notes that 
this derivation is not in line with abA@dds, 
Kapwdds; but these words do not prove 
that #57 could only be compounded 
with words meaning musical instru- 
ments, for what should we say of ‘xw- 
pydia? rpaywdia is as good Greek as 
‘ goat-song’ is good English; the ques- 
tion is—what it means? 
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not goat-shaped at all, but horse-shaped*. The more natural 
supposition, however, is that the men called rpdyo., and who 
sang the song and danced the dance, were not satyrs but 
worshippers engaged in a solemn ritual of the goat-god; and 
we should compare them with the girl-bears, the adpxro., who 
danced the bear-dance in honour of Artemis at Brauron, and 
the radpo., the young men in the guise of bulls who served the 
bull-god Poseidon. Neither among the ancient monuments 
nor in ancient literature have we direct evidence of men called 
tpayo., thus arrayed and thus engaged. But we have the 
Argive-Euboean legend mentioned above of men dressing in 
goat-skins in honour of the god; we hear of sacred maidens, 
called tpaynpépo, performing a solemn function in his ser- 
vice ®°* and we now have the much more weighty evidence 
of the Dionysiac carnival in modern Thrace, in which men 
wearing goat-skins enact a mummery-play which at one point 
is ‘tragic’.’ We may also maintain with certainty that the 
men who were singing ‘the goat-song,’ whether this means 
the song of the goat-men or the song about a goat, were 
serving some deity to whom the goat was habitually offered 
and who was regarded as incarnate in the goat. Now among 
the deities who were associated in this intimate way with 
this animal, Dionysos is the only one who comes into the 
discussion concerning the origin of tragic drama‘; if, at 
least, we abandon the faith that it arose from the dances 
of goat-shaped masqueraders of Pan. And against the 
theory that it may have arisen directly from hero-worship 
is the fact that the goat is rarely, if ever, mentioned among 
the animals offered to the glorified dead*. If, therefore, the 
old Sicyonic choruses wore goat-skins in their mimetic dances, 


* For the question of satyrs and 
seilenoi, goat-men and horsemén, see 
especially E. Fleisch, op. cit.; ¢f. Miss 
Harrison, Class. Rev. 1902, pp. 331-3323 
Wernicke in Roscher, 3, pp. 1409-1413. 
I have not discussed the question, as 
I do not think it bears directly on the 
origin of tragedy. » Vide supra, p. 107. 

* Black goats were offered to Ge in 
the Attic Tetrapolis ; and Ge has asso- 


ciations with hero-worship, but none 
at all with ‘drama,’ vide vol. 3, ‘ Ge,’ 
R. 12°, and cf. ibid. p. 223. 

4 Heliodoros, in the Azthiopica, 2. 35, 
mentions that the Ainianes offered goats 
to Neoptolemos, among other animals, 
but we cannot trust every detail in his 
long account. Another doubtful example 
is in the inscription from Amorgos, Eph. 


Arch, 1907, pp. 190-191. 
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commemorative of Adrastos, we should find it difficult to give 
the religious explanation of this eccentric fact*. But it is 
strange that Herodotus should have ever been understood to 
attest that they once did; his phrase tpay:xot xdpo. is obviously 
used in the same sense as tpaywdia in the Attic vocabulary 
of the fifth century, when the reminiscence of the goat had 
faded, and the modern meaning of ‘solemn drama’ prevailed. 
As Attica was the home of the real tragic drama, it is here 
that we should specially look for the traces of the goat- 
Dionysos. We know that Ikaria, the reputed birthplace of 
Thespis and still an independent centre of tragic performances 
in the fourth century '!*, was devoted to the Dionysiac religion 
and was probably its earliest place of establishment when it 
entered Attica from Boeotia: whatever flourished at Ikaria 
was likely enough to have a Dionysiac origin; and the 
fragment of Eratosthenes, ‘the Ikarians in early times first 
danced about the goat’",’ prompts us to believe that there 
was there some primitive mimetic service of the goat-god”. 
But the most important Attic cult to note for our present 
purpose is that of Dionysos MeAavarys, of which the signifi- 
cance has already been noted, and which we have found 
attached to places on the Attic-Boeotian frontier, and 
especially with Eleutherai*. There it is associated with 
the story of the madness of the daughters of Eleutherai 
and with a phallic tradition; but it is more to our present 
purpose to examine the story of the duel between Melanthos 
and Xanthos, which the scholiast on Plato derives most 
probably from Hellanikos®’*: the names are of the highest 
importance and their meaning is transparent; it is a duel 
between ‘black man’ and ‘fair man’; or, as Dionysos the 
nether god of the black goat-skin aids Melanthos, we may 
call it rather a fight between ‘black god’ and ‘fair god,’ in 


* Adrastos at Sikyon isto beregarded tions are found in the article ‘ Adrastos’ 


as an ancestral hero: the proofs ad- 
vanced to show that he was originally 
the god of the lower world are not 
good; still more gratuitous is it to 
suppose that he was a double of 
Dionysos himself; both these sugges- 


in Roscher. 

> Wilamowitz, op. cit., discredits the 
record of the Ikarian origin of Thespis ; 
though the authorities are late, they 
probably draw from early tradition. 

© Vide supra, p. 130. 
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which ‘black god’ kills ‘ fair god’: and Dr. Usener’s sagacity 
has rightly detected in this a special form of the old-world 
ritual-fight between winter and summer or spring; having 
been aided by his researches into the Macedonian feast of 
spring-purification called ra Zavéucd, in which there was a 
sham fight and honour paid to a hero named Xanthos*. 
We have here a glimpse of a very interesting fact that may 
lie at the root of the greatest birth of European literature ; 
an old Thrako-Greek mummers’ play in which a divine figure 
in a black goat-skin kills another divine figure who is the fair 
or bright god; other mummers in black goat-skins will take 
part, and the whole is under the ‘aegis’ of Dionysos ‘of the 
black goat-skin,’ who is the god of Eleutherai, who is the god 
of the Athenian theatre. A simple passion-play could easily 
be raised to a higher scale by attaching to it some real or 
fictitious history; hence we hear of Boeotian and Athenian 
armies, kings and leaders, just as among our own mummers 
we hear of Wellington and Napoleon. It is the presence of 
the black figure that is most significant, and he can be traced 
in the mummery plays round a large area of Europe”: the 
little noticed Greek examples have been mentioned above‘®; 
and to the old Greek we may now add the modern example of 
the masquers with blackened faces and hands in the Dionysiac 
carnival of Viza?, The black man could easily degenerate 
into comedy; the soot-covered figure in the phallophoria 
appears to have been comic, and this is the case now with 
our May-day sweep. But this is contrary to the law of early 
ritual thought. The black figure would be originally tragic, 
connected with death, and might be called winter or Dio- 
nysos with the black goat-skin, or elsewhere ‘the Turkish 
Knight.” The Wodgdes or ‘sooty ones’ at Orchomenos were 


* Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1904, 
pp- 303-313: I do not know whether 


valuable investigation into the parts 
and characters of the surviving mummer- 





he appreciated the importance of his 
theory for the question of the origin of 
Attic tragedy or whether others have 
appreciated it. 

> My friend Mr. Binney, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, is engaged upon a 


plays; he informs me that the usual 
name for the black figure is ‘the 
Turkish Knight,’ who is usually killed, 
© Vide supra, p. 211. 
@ Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 194. 
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evidently figures in some Dionysiac tragedy, in which some one 
was mimetically killed, perhaps the child-god, in animal or 
human form. And there is this curious further coincidence, 
that the ‘sooty ones’ belong to the Minyan stock; and 
Melanthos is a Neleid, and so a Minyan. We may then 
conclude that this early tribe, probably the first propagators 
through Hellas of the Thracian religion, diffused a traditional 
passion-play performed by men who wore the dark goat-skin 
of the god, in which some one, probably the embodiment of 
the winter- or spring-divinity, was killed and lamented: and 
that this primaeval drama became attached to the goat-god 
in his own northern home and remained always attached to 
him, because originally it was a ‘masque of the seasons’ 
and he was a vegetation-god; and it need have had nothing 
to do with the trieteric death of the god, the mystic service of 
the Maenads. This play spreading through the villages of 
Northern Greece would easily acquire variety of motive; for 
many villages had their local legends of some one who perished 
in thesservice of Dionysos, and who had come to be regarded 
as the ancestral priest-leader of the clan: he would take the 
part of Xanthos or Melanthos as required: and thus early 
tragedy could easily appear as in some sense a commemorative 
dirge of the heroic dead, and acquire that dirge-like character 
which is deeply imprinted on its earlier forms*. Certainly, the 
village of Ikaria, the reputed home of Thespis, possessed an 
excellent motive for primitive tragedy in the sad death of 
Ikaros and Erigone; and actors who had reached the point of 
dramatizing such stories as these would.soon feel equal to any 
heroic subject of the sorrowful kind. At that point the neces- 
sities of the stage would compel them to drop the goat-skin. 
Yet they might continue to be called tpdyo. or tpaywdot, just 
as the girls at Brauron were called ‘bears’ long after they had 
discarded the bear-skin. 

The special type of vegetation-masque which could serve 
as the germ of Greek tragedy is the winter-play in which 
Xanthos is slain by Melanthos; the spring-play in which 


* See Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1906, p. 286, ‘Totenklage u. Tragddie,’ 
M. P. Nillson. 
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Xanthos revives and slays the black figure would be less 
tragic. And as Attic tragedy was always sad, involving 
lamentation, it was probably in origin a winter-drama. But 
the law of the consistency of time is never rigidly observed 
by primitive masqueraders; the modern Thracian goat-man 
is slain in early spring, and is mourned and brought to life 
again in the same play. And so the Attic tragedy could 
easily shift to spring if, for convenience’ sake, it was desired. 

Certainly the earliest type of more developed Attic tragedy 
which we know or can surmise had travelled far enough from 
that primitive mummers’ play; and there is a lacuna that 
we must not ignore. But the religious facts presented above 
seem to explain the name ‘tragedy,’ and its ingrained character 
of sadness, and its association with Dionysos; and no other 
theory as yet advanced succeeds so far; against the traditional 
view that the dithyramb was the parent of tragedy is the 
objection that there is not known to have been any mimetic 
element in the early dithyrambs, nor were they, as far as we 
can see, associated with the goat-god at all, but rather with 
the bull-god. 

The belief that Attic tragedy arose from some form of 
Dionysiac ‘ mimesis’ throws some light on another dark theory 
of Aristotle’s, the theory of ‘katharsis.. We have noted the 
idea of purification or deliverance from evil influences as 
immanent in Bacchic ritual?, as part of the prompting impulse 
of the Maenad ecstasy °°. The madness of the daughters of 
Proitos was cured by the Dionysiac prophet Melampous, and 
the means he employed were ceremonious dances of a chorus 
of young men”: the daughters of Eleuther were relieved of 
their madness by faith in Dionysos Melanaigis, but we are 
not definitely told how the relief was effected: was it by some 
‘tragic’ dance? Itis noted asa psychological fact by Aristotle ¢ 
that the wild Phrygian wind-music, essentially Dionysiac, 
served to persons of morbid emotionality as a relief of pent-up 
passion. Doubtless the primary intention of the word xd@apous 


* Vide supra, p. 163; cf. the supra, pp. 195-196, and R. 125. 
purificatory value of swinging, vide > Apollod. Bz/.2.2,2. ° Pol.8.7,4-9. 
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in the contexts of the Poetics and the Politics is medical; but 
it must be remembered that medical practice, even in the time 
of Aristotle, was not wholly freed from religious tradition, and 
the deliverance of the body from evil humours by kathartic 
medicine could also mean for the patient a deliverance from 
evil spirits ; so that the same word could have both a religious 
and a medical connotation. We have traced the origin of 
| comedy to a religious form of purification; the Orphic sects 
'that Plato condemns offered purification from sin by means 
of ‘festal pleasures, sacrifices, and amusements®’; the old 
‘kathartic’ tradition of certain forms of dance and music, the 
association of tragedy with spring-time, which was the natural 
season for public purification, all this could have suggested to 
Aristotle, as the key-word of his theory, the term which has 
exercised modern criticism” and which in his secular thought 
he tries to define as merely medical*. We have here then one 
more illustration of the intimate association which confronts 
us everywhere between Greek art and Greek religion. 

This long analysis of Dionysiac public cult and ritual 
enables us to appreciate to some extent its salient charac- 
teristics. Its chief contribution to the religious experience 
of the race was a higher fervour and self-abandonment than 
was engendered by the purely Hellenic religion; its chief 
contribution to civilization was the art which it fostered. 
As to the moral question, so natural to the modern mind, 
it is almost irrelevant here; and to understand the reality 
of much ancient religion we must free ourselves from some 
modern preconceptions. As the highest flight of religion rises 
above mere morality, so a religion may be most powerful in 
its appeal and yet remain directly non-moral. In the Bakchai 
of Euripides, the unconcerned reply of the prophet to Pentheus4, 
‘Dionysos does not constrain women to be chaste, expresses 
truthfully the attitude of this religion to morality, so far as 
the public cults reflect it. Those of the traditional Hellenic 

® Rep., p. 364, C-E. Suidas, s.v., ) xph Tpaywdetv mavras 7 

b Vide Rohde’s Psyche, 2. p. 48,n.1. peAayxoday, and by Diogenianus, each 

¢ That the Aristotelean theory was in giving the same irrelevant explanation. 


accordance with the popular view seems a1) 314: 
attested by the proverb quoted by 
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divinities were mainly ethical; but Dionysos in his public 
functions left morality alone, offering no new ethical gospel, 
but a more high-pitched mental life to man and woman, 
bondsman and free. ‘Even in the Bacchic orgy the virtuous 
woman will not be corrupted*.’ Doubtless, the frequent 
indulgence of religious ecstasy reacts on the moral tempera- 
ment; but there is no reason to accuse the Greek Bacchic 
worship generally of exciting to sexual or other immorality ; 
nor was the usual Bacchic thiasos such as those which awakened 
the terror and wrath of Rome in the second century B.C. 

Much more could be said of greater interest both for morality 
and religion, if we were studying those private sects, the Orphic 
religious brotherhoods; we should find here advanced con- 
ceptions, such as a deeper sense of sin and the necessity of 
purification from it, and an ecstatic hope in a happy immor- 
tality, attained through communion 1%) 15%, 184) such as that 
which comforted Plutarch and his wife in their bereavement !**. 
But in none of the public cults of the god, nor in any of 
those mysteries of his which in any way were patronized 
by the State 1°, do we find such aspirations recognized or 
proclaimed». Nevertheless the statue-ritual contained the 
germs which ripened in the Orphic cloister, and the fruit is 
seen in the inscriptions of South Italy and Crete #1182, From 
these, as well as from the facts set forth in this chapter, we 
understand why, when the Hellenes came into closer relations 
with surrounding nations of a deeper religious life than their 
own, they saw in the Phrygian Attis, the Egyptian Osiris, 
the Hebrew Jahwé, the counterparts of the Thraco-Hellenic 
god 188-184, 





*Ihid, 1.316. 

> The Maenad-mysteries, which were 
under State-authorization, are not known 
to have been connected with posthumous 
salvation; the mysteries of the Attic 
deme of Alimus seemed to have aimed 
chiefly at physical fertility 129°; but the 
Demeter-mysteries of Lerna!”*, in 
which Dionysos at last gained a promi- 
nent place, probably contained a promise 
of immortality, and it is likely that 
Dionysos Mvorys at Tegea’® was 


associated with this idea (cf. vol. 3, 
pp. 152-153): for the question of 
Dionysos’ participation in the Greater 
and Lesser Eleusinian mysteries, vide 
vol. 3, pp. 146-153, 169. The mysteries 
of Sabazios at Pergamon ® , of Dionysos 
Hebon at Naples °, may have been 
eschatological. Whether Athens ever 
publicly patronized the former is uncer- 
tain; the evidencethat might be extracted 
from the citation given R. 129° is 
doubtful. 


CH Ara ea 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF DIONYSOS 


THERE is no divinity whose presence is more familiar 
among the various monuments of Greek art than Dionysos. 
It is especially the works of the fifth century and the later 
period that testify how inwardly the imagination of the world 
of Hellenic paganism was possessed with the Bacchic myth, 
cult, and enthusiasm. But though the art-record abundantly 
illustrates the complex conception of his nature, the monuments 
are mainly mythologic rather than sacral, and comparatively 
few reproduce for us the actual scenes of ritual or the types of 
temple worship. 

His character as a tree-god, which, we have seen reason to 
believe *, belonged to his aboriginal nature, can be illustrated 
by an interesting art-form that, though iconic, bears still some 
reminiscence of the aniconic fashion. We have literary record of 
sufficient authority, a verse of an oracle and a fragment from the 
Antiope of Euripides, both quoted by Clemens, to prove that his 
earliest agalma at Thebes was a mere fetish, an upright pillar ° ; 
and simple villagers, even in the latest period, still attracted 
his beneficent power to the orchard by the consecration of 
a rude tree-stump®: even Dionysos-Kadmos was represented 
by Thebes as a column of wood, supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, which later piety decorated with bronze, but never 
changed into human semblance’. And the gradual! develop- 
ment of the anthropomorphic figure out of the aniconic agalma 
is more clearly presented by the monuments of Dionysos than 
by those of any other Hellenic divinity *. The special cult-type 
that thus emerges is that of Dionysos Aevépizns, or "Evdevdpos, 


* Supra, p. 96. . © Vide especially Botticher, Baum- 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thebes. ku/tus, pp. 226-230. 
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or Tepixidvios °°, The pillar is embellished with certain attri- 
butes proper to the tree-god, as we see in a Pompeian wall- 
painting that shows a pillar erected in the middle of a tree 
and decorated with a thyrsos and other Bacchic emblems. 
We are brought a step nearer to anthropomorphism by the 
ritual of attaching a mask of the god’s countenance to the 
tree or the pillar, which has been noted in a former passage. 
The actual ceremony, performed by women-worshippers, is 
depicted on a fragment of an Attic lekythos* found in 
Rhodes. And the mask could become the eikon by the 
attachment of drapery round the pillar or the trunk to which 
it was fixed; of this we have some interesting examples 
from the best period of vase-painting. A red-figured vase 
in Berlin® shows us the half-iconic form of the bearded god 
with hanging drapery arranged around a pillar to which 
vine-sprays are attached; a Maenad is dancing before it, 
while another is playing on the double flute behind it. An 
amphora in the British Museum shows a similar disposition 
of tree, column, and eikon, but the ritual depicted in front 
is a libation offered by a female votary crowned with vine- 
leaves, while another stands near holding a sacrificial casket 
(Pl. XXXII). But the greatest example of representations of 
this type is the beautiful Attic krater in Naples (Pl. XX XIII), 
on which is depicted a sacrifice and dance of Maenads before 
the draped eikon of the tree-god: one is ladling out wine 
from the wine-bow], another is waving the tambourine, others 
are in the whirl of the orgiastic dance*. The names attached 
to the votaries, Mainas, Dione, Thaleia, Choreia, show that 
the scene is drawn from the imaginary world. Yet doubtless 
many facts of actual ritual are here reproduced: the type 
of the idol is obviously one that was much in vogue, and 
the table of offerings before it, displaying fruits and possibly 
eggs, shows the bloodless oblations that we know were occa- 


® Jahrbuch, 1896, p. 115, Abb. 1,2: LXVILI. 3. 
cf. the large bearded mask crowned > Botticher, op. cit. Fig. 42; Gerhard, 
with vine-leaves and attached toa pillar, Zrinkschalen, Taf. 1V. 5; Baumeister, 
a Maenad with sacrificial pitcher and Denkmdaler, 1, p. 432, Fig. 479. 
thyrsos retreating before it, on Attic © Furtwangler-Reichhold, Taf. 36-37. 
lekythos, Gerhard, Adbhand/. Taf. 
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sionally offered to Dionysos®?*. But how are we to interpret 
the round disc-shaped objects seen between his ears and the 
vine-boughs, which we find again on the British Museum 
amphora beneath the mask on each side of the column, as 
also on the vase of Berlin where they are suspended on the 
vine-branches that seem to perforate their centre? The 
explanation that they are either ‘mitrai’ or pads for carrying 
baskets on the head is not satisfactory. It may be that we 
have here a free pictorial illustration of the practice which 
belonged to the sun-magic observed in the Apolline Daphne- 
phoria of Boeotia, the attachment to the sacred tree or maypole 
of balls signifying the celestial bodies *. 

The tree-ritual, that is illustrated by the vase-representations 
of this type, is also found on one monument of the plastic 
art, namely, a marble relief published many years ago”, 
showing a bearded head of Dionysos emerging from a tree, on 
each side of which the figures of Demeter and Kore are seen, 
while at the foot liesa winged child that has been called Iacchos. 

The ritual that inspired these monuments no doubt belonged 
usually to rustic and private worship. But we have evidence 
that occasionally it was adopted by the State; for the eikon 
mysteriously brought to Lesbos and consecrated by an oracle 
at Methymna was nothing more than a mask of olive-wood, 
probably grotesque and archaic ?®; and we may suppose that 
the image of the god found at Magnesia on the Maeander 
inside a plane-tree® ®8*, which was the occasion of an important 
religious institution’, was of similar type. At Athens we hear 
of a mpdcwnoy or mask of Dionysos, probably of the sixth 
century, as, according to Athenaeus, it was sometimes mistaken 
for the countenance of Peisistratos*, and at Naxos of two 
wooden masks, one made from a vine-tree, the other of fig- 
wood ©, It is likely that these were often painted red. We 
hear of two idols at Corinth, called Lusios and Baccheios, of 
which the countenances were smeared with red paint *°4; and 
of the statue of Dionysos, ‘the bringer of strong drink,’ at 


* Vide vol. 4, p. 285. © Vide supra, p. 152. 
> Miiller-Wieseler, ii. Pl. XXXI, 4 Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens, 
n. 341. 
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Phigaleia, which still retained something of the form of the 
tree-fetish, for the lower parts were entirely concealed with 
sprays of laurel and ivy, and of which the face was painted 
bright with cinnabar*!*. An interesting terracotta mask of 
Dionysos of the underworld in the British Museum shows 
the application of red paint (Pl. XXXIV,a); and here the 
colour may have borne a funereal significance which it often 
possessed in primitive ritual®, but it could have had no such 
meaning in the eikons of Phigaleia and Corinth. In these 
cases the idol’s face was smeared with red, no doubt in order 
to endow it with a warm vitality, for red is a ‘surrogate’ for 
blood, and anointing idols with blood for the purpose of 
animating them is a part of old Mediterranean magic’. 
We may also observe that the ritual itself of hanging masks 
on trees descends from a very primitive period °, and as its 
purpose was probably to evoke or constrain the tree-spirit 
or the power of the tree, it may belong to magic rather than 
to religion. 

Dionysos, the tree-god, was regarded, as we have seen, as 
the deity of vegetation in general; and the monuments 
sufficiently illustrate this broader aspect of him. The 
dedication to him of a ‘liknon’ or shovel-shaped winnowing- 
fan, filled with various fruits, must have been part of the 
public, as well as the private, ritual of certain communities °° ® ; 
we see such an offering on the interesting Hellenistic relief in 
Munich (Pl. XXXIV, b), set up on a column in the midst of a 
Dionysiac temple, which suggests that the ceremony belongs 
to state-worship*. Here from the midst of the fruits emerges 
the phallos; and though the literary evidence amply attests 
the employment of the generative emblem in public ritual, 
the monuments of public religion that directly refer to the 
custom are rare. Ithyphallic Hermai are sometimes found 
in a Bacchic entourage on vases, but we do not know that 


* Vide Arch, f. Religionswiss. 1906, stom of adorning the tree with a 
pp- 1-26, ‘Rot und Tot.’ ..vman head, 
» Vide Class. Rev. 1896, p. 409. * Published by Schreiber, Hellen. 


© Baldwin Spencer, Australian Reliefb. Taf. 80 A; Miss Harrison, 
Tribes, p. 630, notes the Australian /Pre/eg. p. 519, Fig. 148. 
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they ever stand for an idol of Dionysos*. In fact, in the 
myriad art-representations of the Bacchic thiasos or carnival, 
the lower animalism which is so strong in his male followers 
scarcely contaminates the god. 

The usual emblems of fertility employed by Greek art- 
Janguage are the kalathos and the cornucopia; and we have 
proof that these were occasionally attached to Dionysos, the 
kalathos probably in the monuments of public cult”: on a coin 
of Skepsis, apparently of the fourth century B.C., we see his 
bearded countenance, surmounted by a kalathos and an ivy- 
crown (Coin Pl. 15); the mint of the ‘koinon’ of Lesbos 
in the period of M. Aurelius took as one of its types the terminal 
figure of the bearded god wearing the kalathos and placed on 
a prow (Coin Pl. 16a); and as Mitylene shows us a figure of 
very similar type (Coin Pl. 16b) we can conjecture that it 
reproduces a well-known idol of the island-worship: its 
hieratic form alone would suggest this®. 

Among the vegetation-symbols of the god, any allusion 
to his association with corn-growing is very rare; we may 
therefore notice especially a fourth-century coin of Mallos 
in Cilicia‘, where we see a corn-stalk depicted behind the 
shoulder of the vine-god (Coin PI. 17). 

Finally, the ivy-crown and the thyrsos, which are his 
commonest badges of all, are derived from his association 
with the life of plants and trees, and do not specially allude 
to the god of wine; and that he was always more than this 
for the Greeks is suggested by their wide prevalence in the 
art-representations. 


* Vide Gerhard, 4dhand/, Taf. LXIII- 
LXVII. On Taf. LXVII. 2 he publishes 
a late vase of careless style with an 
ithyphallic pillar surmounted by a 
youthful head, upon which appear what 
he interprets as bull’s horns and as the 
mark of Dionysos Hebon. But his own 
sketch suggests rather that the vase- 
painter intended to represent only the 
ordinary petasos of Hermes. 

® He carries the cornucopia in the 
procession of the divinities on the black- 


figured vase published in Gerhard, 
Auserl. Vasenb. Pl. XVI; and as he 
appears emerging from the earth on the 
Santangelo cup, id. Adhandl. Taf. 
LXVIII. 2; cf. the Marathon patera, 
Pp. 245. 

© Cf, Gardner, Types; xv. 11, pr7o: 
I do not feel the force of Newton’s 
association of this type with the story of 
Dionysos KepadAny or paddAny. 

4 Vide Suppl. List of Coins s.v. 
‘ Lycaonia-Isauria-Cilicia.’ 
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Apart from symbols and attributes, the artist could express 
his religious conception of the deity by grouping him familiarly 
with the old Hellenic divinities of the orchard and the corn- 
field. The union of Dionysos with the resuscitated Kore in 
early spring has been supposed to be represented on many 
vases of the archaic period, published by Gerhard, whose 
interpretation has been followed by some more recent archaeo- 
logists*. The interpretation is hazardous, and the scenes are 
too vague to serve as evidence of clear cult-ideas: they present 
us merely with a procession of divinities, in which Dionysos 
is seen accompanied by a goddess, who occasionally holds 
a flower; she is quite an indeterminate figure, and we cannot 
say that the vase-painter had Kore in his mind; he may have 
been thinking vaguely of Ariadne or Semele. From Marathon, 
where both Kore and Ge were worshipped, we have an inter- 
esting patera of later sixth-century art, showing Dionysos 
with the cornucopia seated opposite a seated goddess who 
holds a flower in her left hand’; the style is solemn and 
hieratic, and suggests a cult-association of the god with the 
goddess of vegetation (Pl. XXXV). More important for the 
present purpose is a type of representation which undoubtedly 
refers to the “Avodos or resurrection of the earth-goddess; and 
some of the scenes where this is the theme have already been 
considered among the monuments of Demeter and Kore’. 
One of these that has been published, a red-figured ‘krater’ 
of the Berlin Antiquarium, shows us the beautiful form of the 
earth-goddess ascending up through a sort of vaulted cave, 
while satyrs are peering down through it in wonder*. Above 
and aloof sits Dionysos, in his usual attitude of unconcerned 
abandon, not even gazing at the figure which is of central 
interest. On the close analogy of other vases we may name 
her Kore®, but we cannot interpret this scene as evidence 
of any solemn ritual in which Dionysos and Kore were 
associated, the prelude, for instance, of a tepds yayos in ‘spring. 


* A.V. x-xvi, cf. Abhandl, LXIX, 3, 4 Vide Mon. del? Znst. xii, Tav. IV; 
LXx. Miss Harrison, /rolegom. p. 278, 
» Ath, Mitth. 1882, Pl. III. Fig. 69. 


© Vol. 4, pp. 223-224. © Vide vol. 3, p. 224. 
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The god is here a figure of the landscape and of the picturesque 
fancy rather than of cult: he stands for the life and the joy of 
spring, which is the season of the resurrection. And an artistic 
representation of any real ritual enacting the marriage of 
Dionysos and Kore is still to seek*. But a deeper hieratic 
significance attaches to two other archaic vases, which show 
a different scheme of the resurrection-motive from the last: on 
Pl. XXXVIa we see the heads of two divinities, mere tpdca7a, 
arising side by side out of the earth, while satyrs and Maenads 
dance around them”: the vine-crown worn by the god, the 
vine-branches above their heads, and the Bacchic extourage 
reveal his person and name; and the goddess we should call 
Semele because of the near affinity of this representation with 
that on the other vase (Pl. XXXVIb)°: here the two heads 
are confronting each other, and the god holds a wine-cup ; 
the group is framed round with vine-clusters, which a solitary 
satyr is gathering, and the names Dionysos and Semele are 
inscribed above the heads. As there is some literary evidence 
of a real ritual performed in certain places in spring, in which 
the young vegetation-god was supposed to bring up his mother 
from the dead“, we may consider these vases as hieratic monu- 
ments alluding to the central act of that mystery, without 
exactly reproducing it. 

The god who arises from the earth is naturally regarded as 
belonging partly to the lower world; and Dionysos on this 
side of his character was likely to be associated with Kore- 
Persephone, a much more potent personality in Greek religion 
than Semele. Yet the monuments of cult that attest this 
association are comparatively rare. Those that concern the 
Attic mysteries have been noticed in a former chapter ; and 
to those there mentioned and discussed may be added as 
further illustration the representation on an Attic coin of 
the second century B.C., on which we see the god enthroned 
and holding two torches, while Demeter stands by him with 
a long torch in each hand (Coin Pl. 18). The State has 


*: Vide vols’3; pi 252,72: 1; cf. text, vol. 2, p. 208, Anm. 107 
> Mon. del? Inst. vi, 7. (Santangelo cup in Naples). 
¢ Vide Gerhardt, Abhandl. xviii, @ Vide supra, pp. 192-194. 
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here chosen a type that certainly alludes to his participation 
‘in the great chthonian mysteries of Attica. And the type 
of the coin of Paros with the youthful Dionysos on the 
obverse and Demeter Thesmophoros on the reverse has 
probably a similar significance of mystic union*. The later 
coinage of Pergamon also points to some cult-union of the 
two divinities, though it does not reveal the grounds of it». 
On the other hand, we may be sure that it was the chthonian 
character of Dionysos which led him naturally into the circle 
of the underworld divinities at Nysa near Tralles’, if we 
can trust the suggestion of the coins that show his figure 
on the reverse with Hades and Kore on the obverse*. Still 
more clear is the evidence of a number of votive terracottas, 
discovered on the site of Tarentum, to which reference has 
already been made®. These have been carefully described 
by Dr. Arthur Evans, who regards them as proving the 
existence of shrines of Kore-Persephone and the chthonic 
Dionysos. That this is the fitting name for the male divinity 
that so many of these associate with the goddess may be 
accepted as certain; the occasional presence of a Seilenos 
and the vine-spray that is carved as a canopy round the 
head of one of the Korai speak clearly to the Dionysiac 
intention of these dedications‘. And a striking type of the 
nether deity is presented by one of the smaller fragments, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum (Pl. XXXVII), a work 
probably of fourth-century art®; it shows the god of life and 
death with closed or half-closed eyes, and with a countenance 
wearing the expression of a dreamy benignity; the crown 
of flowers is surmounted in front with an apex that, as 
Dr. Evans has pointed out, is certainly derived from the 
forms of the sepulchral akroterion. 

Boeotian art also gives some evidence of a similar asso- 
ciation of the chthonian Dionysos with the queen of the 


@ Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Paros. p- 224. 

> Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Pergamon. f Vide Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 12. 

< Vide vol. 3,.p..323, R: 124, ® First published by Dr. Evans, ibid. 
a Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Lydia-Nysa. _p. 18, Fig. 1. 


" Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy, vol. 3, 
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lower world; on Pl. XXXIV a we see a terracotta mask of the 
god, belonging to the British Museum, which may well have 
been a pendant to that of Persephone found at Tanagra and 
published in a former volume*; both wear the same head- 
dress, which may be described as a low kalathos surmounting 
a ‘mitra’, and both have probably come from the same 
workshop. The humble craftsman has been able to impart 
something of mildness to the features of the god of souls, 
and has put the wine-cup in his left hand and a fruit— 
possibly a pomegranate—in his right, blended emblems of 
life that attest the hopefulness of the belief prevalent in 
certain Dionysiac circles. 

This type was probably popular in Boeotia and the adjacent 
lands where the Minyan worship had struck deep roots. The 
most beautiful example of it is a terracotta of more consider- 
able size than those just mentioned, found near Atalanti, in 
the territory of the Opuntian Locrians, and now in the Berlin 
Antiquarium°(Pl. XX XVIII). Here no doubt can arise either 
concerning the name Dionysos or the chthonian character of 
the god: the ivy that encircles his crown and the feminine 
veil that falls down from the back of his head over his 
shoulders prove the former, and the latter is attested by 
the similarity of the whole to the work just mentioned above, 
and again by the emblems, the wine-cup and the egg or fruit. 
And, as has been noticed already, the very shape of these 
half-figures was designed for sepulchral purposes. The work 
takes a high rank among the ideal monuments of the earlier 
art, in connexion with which it will be considered again. 

But no trait in the character of the god appealed so power- 
fully to the artist of the earlier and later periods as his 
predilection for the growth of the vine. On the chest of 
Kypselos, he was portrayed reclining in a cave and holding 
a golden wine-cup amidst a growth of vines, apple- and 
pomegranate-trees *°*. He here retains much of the varied 


og Ph he Museum. 

» A similar head-dress appears on © Publ. Arch. Anzeig. 1891, p. 120, 
some of the terracotta heads of the Fig. 5. 
god from Tarentum in the Ashmolean 
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character with which the aboriginal religion had invested 
him. But on the Francois-vase he is the wine-god pure 
and simple, distinguished from the other divinities by his 
more excited movement and by the wine-pitcher that he 
carries on his shoulder. Looking at the monuments of 
public art that have survived, we find perhaps the earliest 
expression of this idea on an archaic coin of the Sicilian 
city of Galaria, on which the god is represented standing and 
clad in a himation, with the cup and a vine-branch in his 
hands (Coin Pl. 19)*, and again on a South Italian coin of 
the sixth century B.C. of some unknown city, showing us 
a bearded deity with coarse animal features, holding a wine- 
cup, and over his shoulders a clustering vine (Coin Pl. 20)”. 
The suspicion that the personage here depicted is not the 
deity at all, but a satyr, is scarcely justified; the satyr or 
seilenos was a type rarely chosen for a city’s coinage, and 
in the very early period appears only at Thasos and Naxos, 
where there were a Thracian tradition and, we may assume, 
Thracian influences °, and on the issues of certain Macedonian 
cities and tribes, which present him coarsely and character- 
istically as ithyphallic, carrying off a woman and reclining 
on an ass; some of these issues display the taste of a rude 
barbaric people’; but it is unlikely that a state of Magna 
Graecia in the sixth century would have selected the satyr 
for its coin-figure, or, having selected him, would have repre- 
sented him with such indistinctness. The only other example, 
so far as I am aware, that the coinage of the sixth century 
affords us of the cult of the wine-god is the type of the 
kantharos bound round with ivy on the early coins of Naxos ®. 
But his form becomes more frequent, marked by kantharos or 
vine-leaves, on coins of the fifth century, as on those of Abdera, 
Peparethos, Athens‘, though the ivy-wreath is more commonly 
his characteristic badge. 

The archaic representations of the wine-god display him as 


* Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Sicily. ¢ Suppl. Coin List, sv. Crete and 
© Gardner, 7yfes, 1, 5, pp. 87-88. Aegean Islands. 
° Head, Hist. Num. pp. 227, 416. {Vide Suppl. List, s.v. Thrace, 


4 Vide Suppl. Coin List, ‘Macedon.’ Thessaly, Attica. 
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the personal divinity ; that is to say, the art is fully anthropo- 
morphic. But in the cult-records we noted evidence of the 
earlier animistic view, in which the deity has not yet separated 
himself from the thing*. And the cult-emblems connected 
with tree-worship that have been examined above reveal some- 
thing of this primitive and confused thought or feeling ; which 
reappears again here and there in the monuments of even the 
later art, for instance in a Pompeian painting, which shows 
the vine-clad Vesuvius in the background, and in the foreground 
clusters of grapes from which the human head and arms and 
feet of the god are seen emerging”; and again in a head of 
the bearded Dionysos in the Vatican, in which we see bunches 
of grapes sprouting from the beard and the hair®. But in 
such works it is always difficult to decide how much is due 
to the influence of old religion, how much to artistic caprice 
and the nature-imagination of a later age. 

To this review of the cult-monuments that illustrate those 
conceptions of the divinity that are derived from the world of 
nature belongs a brief consideration of the art-type of the 
bull-headed or horned Dionysos*. Apart from the evidence 
of surviving monuments, we have the trustworthy statements 
of Plutarch and Athenaeus that ‘many of the Hellenes make 
their statues of Dionysos in the form of a bull *!’ ; and that 
‘Dionysos is often carved with sprouting horns and... in 
Kyzikos there is a bull-shaped idol of him**8’ We have 
been able to trace this conception back to the Thrako- 
Phrygian religion; but no Thrako-Phrygian monument has 
as yet been with certainty discovered that illustrates it, with 
the possible exception of a relief found many years ago in 
Paros dedicated by a certain Odrysian to the nymphs and 
containing the figure of a human-headed bull. M. Heuzey, 
who first published it °, regarded it as undoubtedly a represen- 
tation of Sabazios; others have interpreted it as a river-god*. 
We cannot be certain that the deity is Sabazios, for the 
one or two certain representations of this god present him 


4 Vide supra, p. 97. 7 ¢ Vide supra, pp. 97-98, 126. 
» Gaz. Arch. 1880, p. 10, Pl. 11. ° Rev. Archéol. 1865, p. 452. 
© Miiller-Wieseler, 2, 344. * Michaelis, Amal, 1863, p. 317- 
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with the snake as his familiar badge, but with no bovine 
attribute at all. Nevertheless, it is @ priorz probable that 
an Odrysian native intended by this singular type the great 
sod of his fatherland. On the other hand, we shall not 
believe that the Hellenes, who chose to express or to allude 
to the double nature of their divine man-bull, were dependent 
for their art-type on Thrace. The question arises first, what 
is our earliest monumental evidence in Hellenic lands? The 
familiar figure of the Minotaur of Crete cannot be of Dionysiac 
origin, for it is found already in the pre-Mycenaean era of art?. 
It used to be supposed that the coinage of Sicily and Italy 
of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. supplied illustration of the 
type we are considering. On the early coins of Gela and 
Katana? we find a bull with a man’s head represented in an 
attitude that suggests the river-god, and this designation may 
be accepted as certain in spite of the subordinate figure of 
Seilenos that appears occasionally above the bull on the coins 
of Katana. At Metaponton the coinage of the fifth century 
presents the same idea differentlye; here the river-god is 
erect and human except for his bull’s horns and ears, and, 
lest we should think that he was Dionysos, there is the 
inscription “AyéAowo deOAov. Therefore we ought to regard 
the human-headed bull on the early coins of Laos in Lucania 
and of Neapolis, not as Dionysos, but as merely the river- 
god again. The belief that the Neapolitan figure represents 
Dionysos Hebon rests on no evidence or record?; on the 





* E. g. on the whorl of Praisos, He//. 
Journ. 1897, p. 370 (Dr. Evans there 
compares a prism from Karnak of the 
VIlIth dynasty). 

b Head, op. cit. pp. 114, 121: the 
man-headed bull occurs also on coins 
of Selinous and Entella, vide Hill, 
Stctlan Coinage, pp. 86, 91. 

© Head, op. cit. p. 63. 

‘ This theory, which is now almost 
extinct, was expounded by Panofka in 
the Mus. Blacas, p. 94; he supported 
it by a very hazardous interpretation of 
a vase published, ibid. Pl. 32, that 


represents a maiden on a bull with 
human face, and which he imagined 
might refer to the mysteries of Dionysos 
Hebon. Lenormant, in his article in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dzctionnatre, I, 
p- 620,declares that Macrobius expressly 
describes Dionysos Hebon as tauriform 
with human face, but he had not looked 
at the passage. A small bronze in the 
Berlin Antiquarium of a human body 
with a tail and a bull’s head in the 
attitude of the dmocxone’‘wy probably 
represents a satyr. 
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contrary, the statement in Macrobius certainly suggests that 
his type was human *°. 

The later art expressed the aboriginal association of 
Dionysos with the bull by forms more consistent with the 
anthropomorphic ideal of Hellenism. On a _ black-figured 
vase we see him in the company of Poseidon, both riding on 
bulls, the wine-god pouring wine from his cup and holding a 
vine-branch (Pl. XXXIXa). Or he might be represented with 
the bull-hide round his body in accordance with the impulse 
to robe the deity in the skin of his familiar and sacrificial 
animal: for instance, a statue in Berlin of the late effeminate 
type shows him draped in this way and with the bull’s head 
hanging down his back*. Or the bull-nature might be 
delicately hinted at by the small horns that were sometimes 
depicted or carved sprouting above his forehead: the most 
notable example of this type is the Capitoline head that 
wears the ivy-crown (Pl. XL)”; we find it used also for the 
coinage of Soloi and Skepsis and of the Seleukid kings of 
Syria, suggested perhaps by the traditions of Sabazios* 
And though the coinage of Magna Graecia does not exhibit 
the type, it must have been in vogue in this district; for 
a terracotta antefix found in the sanctuary of Persephone 
at Tarentum and now in the British Museum exhibits a 
Dionysiac head with horns over the forehead (Pl. XXXIXb); 
there is no further proof of the personality, but the provenance 
is evidence sufficient. 

Macrobius’ theory of the solar character of Dionysos® is 
not supported, so far as we have seen, by any Hellenic 
cult; nor does any monument of art suggest it, except 
perhaps the later imperial coinage of Rhodes, where we find 
the head of Dionysos adorned with rays. We may believe 
that here there was some rapprochement between the ancient 
cult of Helios, whose type dominates the earlier coinage 


* Mon. a. Inst. vi. 6. © Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Lykaonia, 
> Baumeister, Denkmdaler, n. 484; Seleukid kings; Imhoof-Blumer, Griech. 
cf, Miiller-Wieseler, II, Pl. XXXII],  Aftinsen, p. 104 ff., Pl. VIII, 6-9. 
377, and Arch. Zeit. 1851, Taf. XXXII, a ae eee 2 
for other examples. 
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and only gives place to that of other divinities in some of the 
later issues, and the younger wine-god, as according to Dio 
Chrysostom Apollo-Helios and Dionysos were identified in 
Rhodes *; but it is possible that the latter took over the solar 
emblem mechanically, because of the numismatic tradition, 
not through any recognized kinship of character. 

Finally, we may suppose that the enigmatic epithet Wiraf 
in his cult at Amyklai alludes to the physical nature of the 
geod”, and Pausanias’ statement is supported by some art- 
representations that show the deity with wings above his 
forehead. To those that have already been collected and 
described® a new example has recently been added by the 
French excavations in Delos; an interesting mosaic in ‘the 
house of Dionysos,’ perhaps of the third century B.C., shows 
us the young god riding on a tiger and holding the thyrsos, 
with large wings at his shoulders 4%. 

The monuments examined hitherto exhibit him mainly as 
a great god of nature and especially of wine; and it was from 
this region that the great artists who fashioned his ideal drew 
the material of their imagination. The symbolism of art was 
scarcely concerned with him as a god of the city, the turret- 
crown that he wears on the imperial coins of Teos® being 
an isolated example of the expression of such an idea 
(Coin Pl. 21). Nor does any existing cult-monument illus- 
trate for us the Lacedaemonian type of the spear-bearing 
Dionysos ©»; and it is only in the mythical scenes of the 
gigantomachy and his campaign against the Indians that the 
warlike character of the Thracian deity reappears. 

In fact, the only side of his character, touching on higher 
human culture, that received some striking and occasionally 
inspired expression in Greek art was that which was recog- 
nized by the Attic cult of Dionysos Melpomenos. As we 
have seen, he was from of old a god of music, loving the wild 


* Vide Apollo, R. 311, vol. iv. as authentic, vide Thramer in Roscher, 
» Vide supra, p. 120, n.d. Lexikon, 1, p. 1152. 
© Only some of those collected by 4 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1906, p. 538, 
E. Braun, Kunstvorstellungen des ge- Fig. 14. 
figelten Dionysos, 1839, can be regarded ® Vide supra, p. I4I. 
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and pathetic voice of the wind-instruments. Then, at some 
time before the fifth century, the lyre came into his hands, 
probably from his partnership with Apollo. On a black- 
figured vase in the collection at Karlsruhe we see one of the 
satyrs playing on the lyre before his god; and on various 
vases of the later period Dionysos is represented playing on 
it or singing to it himself. The chef-d@euvre of Brugos will 
be considered below; besides this may be quoted the two 
well-known vases from Ruvo in the museum of Naples; the 
one* containing the scene of the death of Archemorus, 
inspired partly no doubt by the tragedy of Euripides, as 
the newly-discovered papyrus of the Hypsipyle allows us 
to surmise, and showing us the reclining figure of the wine- 
god in an upper corner of the field, holding the lyre and posed 
significantly above the figure of Euneos, whom Euripides 
brings into the plot as the ‘eponymos’ of the Euneidai, 
the ministers of Dionysos Melpomenos at Athens*’: the 
other? of better style, showing in the upper field the god 
in ecstatic movement bounding along with the tortoise-shell 
lyre, while on the body of the vase he is represented recum- 
bent on a couch with Ariadne and Himeros, and around 
and below are many figures that personify the tragic and 
satyric drama. That some of the youths belonging to the 
latter department wear ithyphallic goat-skins round their loins 
is evidence for the old association of the satyr-actor with the 
goat-god °. 

Besides the vases there are a few monuments of sculpture 
that illustrate his cult-association with the musical and 
dramatic arts. A relief found in the Peiraieus*? shows us 
certain standing figures that are evidently players and a 


* Heydemann, Vasexsammilungen des 
Museo Nazionale zu Neapel, 3255; 
cf. Gerhardt, Akad, Abhandl, Taf. I-IV. 

> Heydemann, 3240, Mon. dell’ Inst. 
ili, XXX. 

© On another late red-figured vase in 
the British Museum, Arzt. Aus. Cat. 
F, 163, two goat-horns are seen above 
the forehead of a youthful figure stand- 


ing behind a Nike who is crowning 
another youth who holds a tragic mask ; 
the former stands for the satyric actor, 
the latter is the tragic poet, certainly 
not Dionysos. The vase has been 
erroneously described in the Catalogue 
as the crowning of Dionysos as the 
inventor of Tragedy. 
° Ath. Mitth. 1882, Pl, XIV. 
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person of heroic form recumbent on a couch with a female 
standing near him; an inscription names these two ‘ Dionysos’ 
and Paideia (Iavdja), the personification of ‘Culture.’ We 
have here then a dedication by a company of players, who 
had won some victory in the dramatic competitions in the 
Peiraieus, to their patron god and the imaginary goddess 
in whose cause they laboured. But the recumbent figure is 
not like any known type of Dionysos, unless the ‘ Theseus’ 
of the Parthenon gable, which it closely resembles, is Dio- 
nysos ; and while the style of the relief appears to point to 
the fourth century B.C., the epigraphy and the form Tlaidja 
suggest the second. Therefore Prof. Robert has maintained 
that the inscription is a later addition, and that the recumbent 
figure is rather the heroized poet or a hero of the locality. 
The reasons for this suspicion are themselves doubtful, and 
the relief requires careful re-examination. Finally, the famous 
dedication of Thrasyllos, the seated Dionysos in the British 
Museum, a thank-offering for a choragic victory, may be 
regarded as a monumental representation of Dionysos MeA- 
mdpevos ; for the ample drapery suggests the ‘kitharodos,’ and 
there are reasons for thinking that the left arm was upraised 
upon the lyre®. 

None of these monuments that portray the god of music 
and drama belong to public worship, and we have no record 
of any cult-image that expressed the idea by any symbol or 
attribute, for we are told nothing in detail of the statue of 
Dionysos MeAmdpevos at Athens. And the public work of the 
coin-engravers seems almost to have ignored this aspect of 
him ; I can find nothing to quote under this head except an 
Athenian coin of the first century B.C. which contains the 
figure of Dionysos holding a mask», and a coin of Tralles 
of a late period on which he is seen driving in a chariot with 
Apollo who is playing on the lyre*. In fact, Greek religious 
art had its binding conventions ; the thyrsos, ivy-crown, wine- 
cup, and vine-branch were the stereotyped and almost necessary 


* Vide Overbeck, Gesch. d. Griech. » Head, Hist. Num. p. 323. 
Plast. 2, pp. 94-95. © Suppl. Coin List, s,v. ‘ Lydia.’ 
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emblems of the god of vegetation and wine; while the lyre 
essentially belonged to the Apolline iconography. 





The Dionysiac monuments afford some illustration, but 
little further revelation, of the public ritual as well as of 
the cult-ideas. Their importance as evidence of the Bacchic 
tree-worship, in which the oblations appear to have been 
bloodless, has been already noted. As regards the ordinary 
sacrifice of animals, the few representations that deal directly 
with this confirm the literary testimony that the bull and the 
goat were specially consecrated in his rites. A relief which 
was published many years ago in the Wonumenti dell’ Instz- 
tuto*, but has since disappeared, shows a bull stepping from 
a boat with vines around him and before him an altar, 
and we may interpret this as a Dionysiac sacrifice that 
has been brought by sea®. An interesting example of the 
soat-offering and of other elements of Bacchic worship is 
a vase of graceful style from Ruvo in the Naples Museum, 
representing a solemn service before an altar and an idol 
of Dionysos*: on the altar a fire is burning, and near it is 
a table for offerings: the ministrants are eight women, one 
of whom wears a fawn-skin over her chiton and holds in one 
hand a sacrificial knife and in the other arm a small goat; 
another wears a tiger-skin and is striking the tympanum 
with her head thrown back in the usual pose of Bacchic 
ecstasy. The idol of the god is in the stiff style of the 
wooden fetish; bearded, with close-hanging raiment and 
holding wine-cup and thyrsos; but in the upper part of the 
same scene is the young god himself, the ideal witness of 
his own worship. Not far from him is a woman in Maenad 
dress, in melancholy attitude, with sunk head and hands 
clasping the knee; we can interpret this as the exhaustion 
following on religious delirium, and as a pictorial illustration 
of the proverbial ‘ Bacchic silence.’ The other women in the 
scene have nothing of the Maenad character, but show the 


* VE, Dave. © Heydemann, op. cit. No. 2411: 
® For another example of the bull- Mow. dell’ Inst. vi, 37. 
sacrifice, vide infra, p. 258... 
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costume and action of functionaries in ordinary Hellenic 
worship. And we may note that the sacrifice is twofold, 
a blood-offering and an oblation of fruits and cakes, with 
which the altar-table is laid out (Pl. XLI). 

As regards the inner meaning, which I have endeavoured 
to determine in a former chapter, of the omapayyds and the 
epopayia, the rending and devouring of the bull, the goat, or 
the human victim, the monuments are not communicative nor 
helpful. The artists who occasionally represented the Maenad 
in the fury of her dance, bearing in her hands the rent frag- 
ments of the kid or of the human body, do not appear to have 
known any more about the significance of the sacramental 
orgy than Euripides did. The representations of the deaths 
of Pentheus and Orpheus are mythical and imaginary, and 
scarcely of direct value for the explanation of ritual or for the 
general religious problem, nor have any monuments survived 
which clearly show the death of the god at the hands of his 
worshippers*®. But a black-figured vase of Kamarina has been 
published. by Bendorff”, on which Dionysos and Ariadne are 
depicted advancing towards a goat that he describes as 
human-headed; and, so far as I can judge from the repro- 
duction, it seems clear that the artist intended to give to 
the animal’s head certain human traits. He may then have 
been aware that the goat was at times regarded as the 
sacrificial incarnation of the human god, as, in fact, ‘a thean- 
thropic’ animal. And possibly the same idea might explain 
the Metapontine coin-types of the female Dionysiac heads 
with a goat’s horn above the forehead °. 

If we search through the vast mass of Dionysiac monuments 
for elucidation or direct illustration of the official ceremonies 
of the great public festivals of Greece, the result is meagre 
and disappointing. The little that can be gleaned with some 
certainty is, however, worth noting. The ritual of the Dio- 


*In Hell. Journ. 1890, p. 343; Mi Griech. Siked Vas. 63. Yo Cf. Fl. 
Mr. Cecil Smith has published an in-_ II, p. 35 supra, Dionysos riding on 
teresting Attic hydria on which he a goat. 
discerns the death of Zagreus; but vide © Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘Italy,’ 
supra, p. 106, n. b, 
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nysiac procession in the ship or the trireme has been described 
and considered in the preceding chapter, and of this there are 
some interesting illustrations. A sixth-century vase painted by 
Exekias, now in Munich?, shows us the god reclining at his 
ease on a warship with vine-clusters symmetrically spread 
about the cordage, while dolphins disport themselves around 
(Pl. XLIIa); that there is any allusion here to the myth of the 
Tyrrhene pirates is an unnecessary and improbable supposition ; 
it is more reasonable to regard the motive as suggested by such 
state-ritual as that which Smyrna solemnized every year. And 
this explanation is all the more likely when we compare another 
black-figured vase in Bologna”, on which we see Dionysos with 
satyrs about him, reclining on a ship under which wheels are 
depicted, obviously in reference to some procession in which 
it was drawn along. And, again, on a black-figured early 
Athenian vase found at Akragas, in the British Museum, 
the god sits upright, holding a cup and a spreading vine- 
spray, on an oblong-shaped car, that is given something of 
the shape of a ship by the boar’s snout projecting as a ram; 
behind him is a small satyr acting as pilot ; and what proves the 
ritualistic intention of the whole is the sacrificial procession that 
follows, a bull being led along by worshippers, one bearing an 
axe, another a double flute, another a vine-spray (Pl. XLII b). 

This striking ceremony has been connected above with the 
return of the god in spring*. And one or two monuments 
have been noted already that may commemorate the ritual 
of his evocation or resurrection®. We should associate with 
them, if we accepted Gerhard’s interpretation, an interesting 
vase which he published ®, representing Seilenos armed with 
a shield, and blowing a trumpet which he holds towards the 
ground; for he interprets the scene as suggested by such 
a ritual as the Argives practised of evoking the god from the 
water by blowing a trumpet over it*. But the attribute of the 
shield inclines one to believe that Seilenos is here armed for 


* Vide Jahn Vasensammlung, 339; < Vide supra, p. 246. 
Gerhard, 4. V, Pl. XLIX. © AL Peis. 
> Dummler, Rhein. Mus. 43. 355. f Vide supra, pp. 183-184. 


© Vide supra, p. I9gI. 
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war and that the representation alludes to the battles of 


Dionysos. 

The birth of the holy infant was part of certain Dionysiac 
state-ceremonies, but the monuments that we find commemo- 
rating it are in their primary intention mythologic, and give 
us no glimpse of real Bacchic ritual*; though their value for 
the history of religion must not be ignored, for they served 
to prepare the imagination of the pre-Christian world for a 
passionate acceptance of the similar Christian story. Again, 
we have evidence that the carrying of the new-born babe in 
a Aixvoy was part of a mystery-pageant performed by state 
functionaries, at least at Delphi and Chaironeia”; and to the 
literary we may add certain numismatic record. Where we 
find the figure of the infant Dionysos as a type of the state- 
coinage—at Ophrynion of Aiolis, Magnesia of Ionia, the 
Bithynian Nikaia, and in a Aixvoy or cradle on the coins of 
the two latter states°*, we may conclude with reasonable 
certainty that a Akvodopia of the infant was part of the 
public ritual; and an Imperial coin of Germe, though it 
represents Dionysos as full-grown, suggests the same conclusion 
because of the male ministrant that follows him with the Aixvov 
on hishead*. However, at the most these give only vague allu- 
sions to a real religious service. But the representation on a 
sarcophagus in the Fitzwilliam Museum of Cambridge, published 
by Miss Harrison®, may be something more, a scene of actual 
ritual, though whether it is suggested by the worship of the 
State or of some private Ofacos we cannot determine. It 
is to be observed that, contrary to our natural expectations, 
the ministrants in this ceremony are male, as they were at 
Chaironeia and apparently at Germe‘’. In these and in other 
Dionysiac scenes, where a divine infant appears, archaeologists 
have been prone to apply to it the name Iakchos; but in 


® For the question of a Bacchic birth 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, vide vol. 3, 
PPp- 252-254. 

> Vide supra, pp. 186, 188-189. 

© Vide Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Aiolis, 
Ionia, Bithynia. 

@ Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Lydia. 


© Proleg. p. 525, Fig. 152. 

f In the representation on the terra- 
cotta-relief, published Millin, Ga/?. 
Myth. \xvii. 232, a satyr and a Mae- 
nad are carrying the Ai«voy with the 
babe; but the scene here is merely 
imaginary. 
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regard to this question it is only relevant here to point out 
that the infant Dionysos is not known to have been called 
Iakchos in any public religious service, not even of Athens. 
We might certainly expect to find some monumental illustra- 
tion of the great Attic festivals of the god ; but so far research 
and criticism have not been rewarded by any striking or clear 
discovery in this direction, with one important exception that 
must be noticed here. An Attic ‘oinochoe’ in the British Mu- 
seum, found in Thessaly, of fifth-century style, but rather careless 
drawing, exhibits the following scene: Dionysos, unclad and 
bearing the thyrsos, approaches from the left a seated woman 
who holds a sceptre and faces right, but turns her head round 
to him: she is a stately and severely draped figure, but bears 
no mark of Kore or Ariadne or any goddess; before her is an 
Eros, and behind him a winged vupdevrpia with two torches, 
while another Eros stands behind Dionysos. This looks like 
a marriage; and the interpretation proposed by Mr. Cecil 
Smith appears to me convincing®. The seated female is the 
first lady of Athens, ‘the queen, and this scene represents 
the ceremony of her solemn marriage with the god on the 
day of the Anthesteria ; the shape of the vase itself suggests 
the festival of the wine-pitchers. Accepting this as the true 
significance of the vase-painting, we may see in it a further 
proof that this marriage was a political symbolic act, not, as 
has been supposed by some, the iepds ydyos of divinities in 
which the queen personated Kore. There is another vase in 
the British Museum, of which the painting may have been 
suggested by another Attic festival (P]. XLIII): a black-figured 
amphora of the agonistic type representing on one side Athena 
and Heracles confronting each other between two pillars sur- 
mounted as usual by cocks, on the other Dionysos giving a cup 
of wine to a vine-crowned female who may stand for Ariadne ; 
the artist may have intended vaguely to allude to the Oscho- 
phoria, for this was the only festival of Dionysos that had an 
athletic character and in which he was brought into close 


@ In a paper read before the Hellenic numbers of the Journal. 
Society in 1908, to be published with b Published by Gerhard, 4.V. Pl. 
illustration in one of the forthcoming CCXLVI. 
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relations with Athena, Ariadne also playing her part, and the 
prize being a measure of wine; Herakles may have been added 
for his interest in athletics. 

Much has been written concerning the monuments, especially 
certain vases of Magna Graecia, that are supposed to represent 
various acts of the Bacchic mysteries. But none of these can 
be regarded with probability as monuments of public cult. 
On the other hand, coin-types are more directly concerned 
with the state religion; and we can add to the literary record 
that has already been briefly examined some numismatic evi- 
dence of the prevalence in Asia Minor of Dionysiac mysteries 
under state control. We find on the coins of Ephesos, Per- 
gamon, Smyrna, Thyateira, Laodikeia, and other cities of 
Asia Minor ®, the well-known cistophorus-type, showing on the 
obverse a snake issuing from the ‘mystic chest, the design 
enclosed in an ivy-wreath, and on the reverse two snakes 
heraldically coiled on each side of a bow-case (Coin Pl. 22): 
and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer has shown by skilful arguments that 
Ephesos was the original home of this device, and that thence 
before the close of the third century it was borrowed by 
Attalos I, and soon after by some ten other Asiatic cities. 
The reasons for the rapid diffusion of the type were commercial, 
no doubt, rather than religious; but it was suggested to the 
State that first gave it forth by the power of the Bacchic 
mystery, and the type itself is proof at once of State-acknow- 
ledgement, if not of State-supervision, of those rites. The 
type of the ‘cista mystica’ with the snake belongs properly 
to Asia Minor; the snake is specially the familiar incarnation 
of Sabazios, whose cult was powerful on the coast and in the in- 
terior, and the xioto¢dpos was a functionary of Phrygian ritual ®*. 
Therefore we may regard these types as derived by Ephesos 
from the Sabazian mysteries, though we have no other record 
of their existence in this city. They were very powerful at 
Pergamon ®**, and this may have helped to popularize there 
the cistophorus-currency. Other evidence of Dionysiac State- 
mysteries in Asia Minor is supplied by the Imperial coinage 
of Magnesia on the Maeander, showing the infant Dionysos 


* Vide Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Ionia, Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia. 
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seated on the mystic chest within a temple near a flaming 
altar before which a corybant dances (Coin Pl. 23); and 
by the ‘cista mystica’ on the coins of Teos and the Phrygian - 
Dionysopolis ®. 

The monuments that have been cited and considered so far 
form a valuable supplement to the ample literary record of 
this religion. But those that are selected for discussion in 
the next chapter are of higher value for the impression that 
they convey to us of the best Greek imagination concerning 
Dionysos. And we shall find that the Greek artist was at 
least as inspired as the Greek poet in interpreting to us the 
spell of this strange divinity whom Hellas adopted and 
transformed. 


@ Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Ionia, Phrygia. 
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WHEN the fetish-types of the iconic and semi-iconic period 
of religious art were being abandoned’, and the anthropo- 
morphic form was beginning to emerge clearly, the archaic 
artist was accustomed to present Dionysos as a grave and 
bearded god, amply draped, usually erect and tranquil or in 
quiet movement—except in the rare representations of his battle 
with the giants—and only distinguished from the other high 
divinities by thyrsos, ivy-crown, cup, or vine-spray, or often by 
a freer treatment of the hair. But here and there the con- 


‘sciousness that in character, form, and action, he was different 


from the others, appears to glimmer through the stiff con- 
ventions of the early art of design and modelling. The 
sculptor of the chest of Kypselos distinguished the deity of 
nature by his picturesque environment, the divine giver of the 
wine-feast by his recumbent posture, and remembered that he 
haunted the wilds and the cool solitude of the cavern rather 
than the cities of men®. The engraver of that very early coin 
of unknown provenance, mentioned above *, seems to have had 
in mind—as few probably of his contemporaries had—the 
semi-barbaric character of the god derived from a barbaric 
origin, and therefore ventured to give him a coarse and almost 
brutal type of features [Coin P]. 20]. Moreover, he alone—as 
far as we know—of all the early artists dared to represent him 
as wholly undraped. No less original is his representation by 
the Attic painter of the Francois vase who distinguishes him 
among the more sedate forms of the other deities by the 
orgiastic movement with which he bounds along carrying a 


* For these vide supra, pp. 240-242, > Vide supra, p. 248. 
and cf. vol. 1, p. 17, R. 9. © Vide supra, p. 249. 
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large wine-pitcher on his shoulder. Another noteworthy 
product of later sixth-century art is the Attic terracotta- 
relief, in which we see a mule led by a boy-satyr, and 
carrying on its back the drooping figure of the intoxicated 
god, whose eyes are closed, and who is only kept in his 
position by the supporting arms of the faithful Seilenos*. 
As in the rendering of some of the types of Hephaistos we 
discern the bourgeois imagination of the artisan, so here we 
have the impression of the naive rusticity of the countryman. 
This is probably some peasant’s dedication, who feared his 
god little but loved him much, and treated him ex bon 
camarade: this simple spirit, which is here preserved from 
any indelicacy of expression, and the earnest care of the 
artist’s craftsmanship, invest the monument with something of 
the old-world charm of village life in the south. But it was 
reserved for the more advanced period to be able to hint at 
the character of the wine-god without coarseness or animalism 
by some significant pose or treatment of countenance. 

There is a wide gulf between these crude works and the 
sreat art of the close of the sixth century and the beginning 
of the fifth, when the artist with greater command over form 
and expression could freely render his delight in the Dionysiac 
revel and his higher imagination of the god. The vase- 
painters are our best witnesses. The inspiration of music on 
the god himself is masterfully depicted by the vase painting of 
Brugos in the Paris Cabinet des Médailles [Pl. XLIV]¥,a great 
achievement of genial power: Dionysos clad in chlamys and 
long chiton is playing the lyre and singing with his head 
thrown back in the ecstasy of song, while two satyrs are 
leaping and playing castanets. 

Among the vast number of vase-representations of the 
thiasos, only a few master-works need be mentioned here ; 
for they show us, better perhaps than any poet could, the tones 
and atmosphere of the Bacchic ‘thiasos’, as the best artists 


* Arch, Zeit.1875,P1.15,2:thismonu- named Seilenos and is not rather a 
ment suggests the doubt whether the Dionysos, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Macedonia, 
figure reclining on the ass on the fifth- _p. 81. 
century coins of Mende has been rightly > Hartwig, Medsterschalen, xxxiii. 
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imagined it. At times, though rarely, the god himself is 
caught with the fury of his own orgy, and on a red-figured vase 
of the middle period* he is seen in long girded chiton and 
boots, holding a snake and thyrsos, and flinging himself into 
a more than usually violent dance [Pl. XLV]. On a Munich 
vase of an unknown master, belonging to the early red-figure 
style, he is also moving rapidly, though not so violently, with 
cup, vine-spray, and panther’s skin, and with some expression 
of benignity on his lips; the figure of the Maenad holding the 
snake, with her head thrown back in an ecstatic abandon 
that becomes almost a fixed art-type, is peculiar for the treat- 
ment of face and hair, which seems unique [Pl]. XLVI]. But 
on another Munich cup, which may be a work of Brugos‘°, the 
deity himself is seated sedately, and turns back to gaze at 
a Maenad who is leaping in fury; the artist has combined 
a deep inward seriousness here with great energy of life 
[Pl. XLVII]. But perhaps no representation of the Bacchic 
thiasos on vases of any period is so beautiful or so inspired 
as that on the Attic krater in Naples, which depicts the sacri- 
fice to the tree-god described above [Pl]. XX XIII]: what 
arrests attention here is the strange blending of dignity and 
delicacy with the fire of the movement. 

Of these artists the words of Euripides may be used: 
‘happy is he who hath the Bacchic communion in his soul.’ 
We feel that they express something in this strange religion that 
the Christian Fathers in their bitter attack on it have missed. 
The Bacchic god is no ignoble sensualist and no effeminate 
weakling, but a strong pervading personality, full of living fire 
which tingles in the veins and illumines the physical nature of 
those who share his communion. Here is neither morality nor 
immorality ; it is only the satyrs who sometimes show the 
conventional indecency; the god stands aloof from this, and 
the women votaries are uncorrupted *. These vases are unique 


* Hartwig, ibid. xliii. a red-figured shard found on the 
» Furtwangler-Reichhold. Grech. Akropolis showing a naked Maenad 
Vasenmalerez, Pl. 44-45. brandishing a phallos, Nillson, Gréech, 
° Furtwangler-Reichhold, Pl. 49. Feste, p. 261, n. 2; in such uncouth 
te, 245. primitive scenes of the @adAaywyia as 


* A unique representation is that on on the Florentine vase, Heydemann, 
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among religious monuments for their expression of mere vital 
ecstasy, shown mainly in significant movements, but at times 
even in the countenance. They preserve the orgiastic tradition 
of the old religion ; while others, somewhat later in the same 
period, present the deity tranquillized and wholly Hellenized ; 
for instance, an Attic peliké from Gela*, representing Dio- 
nysos, a noble and majestic figure with a strange expression 
of thoughtful power in the eyes, watching the bringing back 
of Hephaistos ; the contours of the heads show the Periclean 
canon [Pl. XLVIII]: or again, the much-admired vase from 
Perugia, of Polygnotan style, showing Dionysos, Ariadne 
and the mythic thiasos in a peaceful group and meditative 
pose, the young god in the form of a boy-Apollo [Pl. XLIX]. 

The coins of the earlier period of advanced art are also 
valuable witnesses to the development of the ideal type of 
the god. The ivy-crowned head of Dionysos on a coin of 
the Sicilian Naxos gives a somewhat vivid expression of the 
character of the Oeds jmidératos, the benign. power (Coin 
Pl. 24). Somewhat later and belonging to the zenith of 
fifth-century style are some striking representations of the 
god on coins of Thasos and Thebes. A specimen from the 
former city shows us a type impressive for its serious dignity, 
and peculiar for the stamp of intellectual power and thought 
on the eyebrow and forehead and for the upward and distant 
gaze of the eye (Coin Pl. 25). An equally strong expression 
of inner life appears in the head on the later fifth-century 
coin of Thebes (Coin Pl. 26)°; the god wears an ivy-wreath 
which is treated more flowingly and picturesquely than in 
any earlier work, the tendrils trailing freely about his hair 
and the ivy-berries standing up above his forehead. These 
heads show a distinctive characteristic, and yet their family 
likeness to the type of Zeus cannot be missed. And this 
is still more marked in other coins near to the same period, 


Mittheil. aus den Antikensamml. in emerging from the fruits in the basket. 
Ober- und Mittel-Italien, Bd. 3, S. 95, @ Furtwangler-Reichhold, Pl. 29. 
Taf. 2,3, women do not appear; but they © Mon. dell’ Inst. vi. Tav. 70. 

play their part in the Accvogopia:, where ¢ Published by Friedlander-Sallet, 
the gadAds is sometimes seen half Das Konigl. Miinzcab. 3. 183. 
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as on another of Thebes*, and on certain issues of Aigai in 
Achaia (Coin Pl. 27), Kyzikos, Lamponia of the Troad. More- 
over, his affinity to Zeus shows itself in the pose and drapery. 
Already, in the later archaic style, we find on a coin of 
Abdera, presenting a standing Dionysos with the kantharos, 
that arrangement of the himation which covers the lower 
body and, leaving the chest free, passes in a decorous fold 
over the shoulder, and which is specially characteristic of 
Zeus”; it appears also on the still earlier coin of 
Galaria (Coin Pl. 19)°%, and on the Imperial coins of 
Teos such a type of Dionysos is frequent, derived probably 
from some cult-statue*. Again, in the representation of 
Dionysos on a coin of the Cretan city Sybrita, where he 
is seated on a throne, holding out a kantharos, with the 
himation merely around his lower limbs, his resemblance in 
general pose and bearing to Zeus is undeniable ®, although 
the drooping head and downward gaze of the eyes reveal 
the special temperament of the wine-god (Coin Pl. 28). 
We have also a striking vase-representation of the earlier 
red-figured style, showing the two divinities marching close 
to each other’, and only distinguished by attributes and 
the more flowing hair of the wine-god; and a [ost antique, 
published many years ago in the Archaeologische Zeitung ®, 
shows us a seated Dionysos in pose and drapery closely 
resembling Zeus, with goats springing up towards his throne. 
We may believe that this resemblance in art arises from 
a real religious association, as the statue of Zeus ¢iduos 
testifies, which the younger Polykleitos carved for Mega- 
lopolis®. So long as the bearded type of Dionysos was 
adhered to, the artist who had sufficient power for fine 
distinctions of expression could imprint a distinguishing 
character on the countenance of the younger god, by imparting 
to it either a dreamy reverie or a hint of the wild ecstatic 
temper; and surely some touch of this latter quality appears 


@ Gardner, 7yZes, vii. 25. © Vide Gardner, ibid. ix. 4, p. 161. 
> Ibid. iii. 29. Mon. dell’ Inst. ix. 43. 
° Ibid, ii. 2; vide supra, p. 249. & 1866, Pl. CCVIII. 


4 Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Tonia. h Vide vol. i. p. 118. 
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on the strange Theban coin that may be placed near the end 
of the fifth century (Coin Pl. 29), where the treatment of the 
hair above and around the ivy-crown seems intended to give to 
the strong stern visage the suggestion of Bacchic excitement. 
Looking at the plastic monuments of the fifth century, 
we must regret that no original monuments remain to show 
us directly how the great sculptors may have carved the state- 
monuments of Dionysos. We are left to deal with indirect 
or uncertain evidence. It has been supposed that the statue 
which Kalamis wrought for Tanagra is illustrated by the figure 
on late Imperial coins where the Triton is seen swimming 
below him ®». But the type of the god here presented 
is far too late for us to believe that it is derived from the 
work of the semi-archaic Athenian sculptor®. He would 
be likely to have carved him more in the fashion of the 
figure that we see on a late Athenian coin” which certainly 
seems to have been copied from a statue of his period: 
the countenance is still bearded, the pose and drapery are 
somewhat stiff. No doubt the bronze statue of Dionysos 
by Myron, dedicated on Helikon*’, must have shown a 
great advance upon this, both in respect of form and ex- 
pression; it is praised by Pausanias as one of the greatest 
of the sculptor’s works, and the epigram in the Anthology 
that deals with it might, if we strain the words, be thought 
to allude to the fiery life that pervaded the work ; but there 
is nothing among our monuments that enables us to con- 
ceive of it clearly. To Pheidias and Polykleitos is no single 
Dionysos-statue anywhere attributed, and as we have ample 
record of their works the omission is significant ; not even in 
the long inventory that Pausanias gives of the carved or painted 





figures on the throne of Pheidias’ Zeus of Olympia is Dionysos n 3 


or a Dionysiac subject mentioned. It may have been that 
Pheidias felt that the wild temperament that belonged to the 
ethos of the god was alien to the genius of his art. Still we 
can scarcely avoid believing that he was carved somewhere 


* Vide  Imbhoof- Blumer-—Gardner, b Vide Suippl. List, ‘ Attica.’ 
LVum. Comm, Paus. p. 114, for a dis- © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boiotia. 
cussion of the question. 
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in the various ornamented parts of the Parthenon; some 
archaeologists have discerned him in the famous figure, 
misnamed Theseus, in the corner of the east gable; and this 
theory *, which is not refuted by the fact that the god is nude 
and youthful, may one day be confirmed by the discovery 
of further fragments. It is best at present to suspend judge- 
ment; and yet we may observe that the recumbent posture 
and the indifference of the deity to the main action of the 
central group would be in keeping with the character of 
the wine-god, and the transcendent strength and vitality 
in the forms consonant with his nobler tradition in fifth- 
century art. Dionysos, indeed, might have been absent 
from the gables; but it is inconceivable that Pheidias should 
have refused him a place in the assemblage of the deities 
on the eastern frieze, where he designed twelve divinities 
with two subordinate figures; and the view is gaining ground 
that the young divinity, who alone is seated softly on a 
cushion and is leaning familiarly against the back of Hermes 
with his arm resting on his shoulder, is the god that we are 
seeking. We are driven to this conclusion almost by the 
method of elimination; Dionysos, who must be in the frieze, 
can be no other than this ; for the only other personage whom 
some scholars have given his name—the god who is in con- 
verse with Poseidon—is certainly Apollo”. And the religious 
reasons constrain us also to take this view; for Dionysos has 
few or no relations with Poseidon at Athens or elsewhere, 
but the closest with Hermes and Demeter who can be 
recognized here at his side. We can therefore believe that 
a Pheidian Dionysos is here presented to us on the frieze. 
Then we must also regard this work as perhaps the earliest 
example in sculpture of the young and beardless Dionysos; 
and certainly somewhere in this century this conception, 
which we find already in the Homeric Hymn and which was 
present to the mind of Aeschylus and is dominant in Euripides’ 


* Nothing important has been added _ recumbent youth on the Dionysiac relief 
to Overbeck’s statement of it, Gesch.der of the Peiraieus is worth bearing in mind 
Griech. Plast.® 304; the close resem- (vide supra, p. 255). 
blance of this ‘Theseus’ figure to the > Vide vol. 4, pp. 341-342. 
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Bakchai, had forced its way into art*, and henceforth begins 
to cast into shade the traditional type of the bearded divinity. 
Even the conservative numismatic art begins to adopt it; 
we find it on a coin of the Sicilian Naxos, before B.C. 403 
(Coin Pl. 30), and on one of Phokaia in Ionia by the end 
of this century °. | 

But for some time the older type, which never wholly 
died out, was still prevalent in religious sculpture. And 
Pheidias’ greatest pupil, Alkamenes, adhered to it for his 
chryselephantine idol carved for the temple by the theatre 
at Athens. We know something of this work by the 
Attic coins that reproduce it (Coin Pl. 31)°: we see how 
he drew his inspiration from his master’s master-work, the 
Zeus Olympios, remembering perhaps the traditional asso- 
ciation of his divinity with the father-god; we can feel the 
impressive majesty of the pose and the whole presentment ; 
and the coin that is stamped with the head alone suggests 
that the artist knew how to combine with a certain archaism 
in the treatment of the hair an advanced power of expression ; 
the countenance appears solemn, full of thought and strong 
inner life, and perhaps was distinguished from the Pheidian 
ideal of Zeus merely by the upturned glance and something 
of aloofness in the gaze. 

The noblest plastic representation of the bearded god, that 
may be slightly later than the close of this century, but 
certainly maintains its art traditions, is the bronze in the 
Museum of Naples (Pl. L), found at Herculaneum and 
formerly regarded as a bust of Plato‘4; the broad band or 
pitpa round the hair, the droop of the head, and the dreamy 
thought in the countenance, are proof sufficient of Dionysos. 
An extraordinary delicacy in the treatment of the hair, which 
preserves a reminiscence in the beard of the older style of 
tareutic, is combined with a Pheidian breadth and grandeur in 
the forms and contours; for the moment the god is dreaming 


* €f. the vase of Perugia mentioned in MImbhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Vum. 


above [P]. XLIX]. Comm. Paus. p. 142, Pl. CC. I-v. 
> Vide Suppl. List, s.v. ‘Sicily,’ 4 Vide Friederichs-Wolters, Gyps- 
‘Tonia.’ abgtisse, 1285. 
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with half-closed eyes, but the latent power is manifestly 
preserved. We should regard it as an original work, were 
it not that the bust is a post-Alexandrian form: it is probably 
an excellent Greek copy of an original statue of some Attic 
sculptor of the early part of the fourth century. 

No representations of this god are attributed to Polykleitos, 
whose art we may judge to be wholly unsuited for any full 
and satisfying expression of this ideal. Yet the Polycleitean 
style may be traced here and there among our surviving 
Bacchic statues*. The most important of these is the head 
in the possession of the Earl of Wemyss, exhibited a few 
years ago in the Burlington House, a work of great beauty 
and interest (Pl. LI): the ivy-crown, the band over the 
forehead, and the melancholy droop of the head reveal the 
personality ; the Polycleitean origin is suggested by the 
marked resemblance of the forms to those of the ‘ Diadou- 
menos,’ and the flat surfaces of the cheek belong to the style 
of this school, though the eye is differently treated, the eye- 
ball being swollen somewhat after the manner of Scopas. 
Nothing of the later weakness appears, and we have probably 
here a monument of early fourth-century art. 

Of the vases that descend from the fourth century only 
a few belonging to its first decade are important for our 
present purpose. The two Attic vase-paintings that have 
been described in a former volume”, as well as the represen- 
tation on the reverse of the Pourtales vase, show us a type of 
Dionysos differing in quality from that which was mainly in 
vogue throughout the preceding century. This is not the 
inscrutable mighty god of the orgiastic revel; the type is 
that of the noble youth of high-bred beauty and grace; and 
in the last-mentioned example there is a hint in the softly 
rounded limbs of that effeminacy which becomes a prominent 
quality in the later monuments. 

The Dionysiac coin-types of this century are by no means 
sO impressive as those of the last; but one representa- 


* Vide Furtwangler, J/eisterwerke, Polycleitean D. in Dresden and Ince- 
p- 461, boy with nebris in Museo Blundell Collection. 
Torlonia in style of ‘Diadoumenos’ ; > Vol. iii, Pl. XVIII and Pl. XX. 
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tion of great beauty and interest, as illustration of the 
later ideal conception, is found on the coins of Kydonia in 
Crete (Coin Pl. 32)*. The contours of chin and cheek are 
soft without being feminine ; the luxuriant hair is bound 
with ivy from which love-locks escape at the side. But 
the whole countenance is saved from effeminacy or languor 
by the mental power stamped on the brow and forehead, 
and by the look of brightness as if from some inner light. 
It is from some vision of the young god such as he here 
appears that Euripides may have partly drawn his phrase 
olywmos, daaors xapitas “Agpodirns Exwv. 

Henceforth, as the arts of vase-painting and numismatic 
design become less significant, we must look to the monu- 
ments of sculpture for the further expression of this ideal. 
Unfortunately, very few plastic works of high importance be- 
longing to the fourth century have survived. The Wemyss 
head shows the preservation of an older tradition of style; 
so also does the well-known statue dedicated by Thrasyllos, 
about 320 B.C. or later, now in the British Museum. The 
noble style of the religious sculpture of the older period is 
preserved in the drapery and the pose; the treatment is | 
warm, and the whole is full of vitality; yet in the forms 
of the breast, which are soft and almost feminine, we note 
the beginnings of that effeminacy which becomes the domi- 
nant characteristic of the later Dionysiac types. This trait 
is still more obvious in that much-discussed statue, the 
Dionysos from the villa of Hadrian, in which Polycleitean or 
Pasitelean style has been discerned, but which Furtwangler 
confidently regards as a copy of Euphranor’s work®. The 
Polycleitean style is visible in the pose and the general type 
of the body as well as in some of the details, the nose and 
the contour of the cheek, and the roll of hair on the neck 
may be regarded as an Argive fashion; but there is a lack 
of articulation in the muscles, and a marked effeminacy in 
the treatment of the arms and the buttocks. This is surely 


* Gardner, Z7ypes, &c., ix. 22. Euphranor’s Bacchus mentioned in 
& Vide Mon. dell’ Inst. xi. 51; Aventine inscription, Overbeck, Schrzft- 
Michaelis, Axmmnalz, 1883, p. 136; gzellen, 1801. 
Furtwangler, Mezsterwverke, pp. 581-585 ; 
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the mark of a later age than that of Polykleitos; perhaps 
| the earliest example of it is the coin-type of Naxos struck near 
the end of the fifth century (Coin-Pl. 30). It is an innovation in 
the plastic presentment of the god, but it was suggested by older 
poetry, legend, and even ritual. An interesting vase of the 
earlier fifth-century style *, almost certainly by Hieron, had em- 
bodied the legend of the confusion of sex of the infant Dionysos ; 
we see Zeus holding the divine babe attired as a girl, behind 
him is Poseidon, and Hermes goes before ; and this is a direct 
illustration of the story preserved by Apollodorus ® 4, 

The only other public monument of sculpture preserved 
from the fourth century that contains the figure of Dionysos 
is the choragic dedication of Lysikrates, B.C. 334. The surface 
is so defaced that we can say little of the style and expression ; 
but the outlines of the figure of Dionysos are sufficiently 
preserved to be significant. He is reclining at his ease, 
playing with his panther, while the satyrs avenge him on 
the Tyrrhene pirates. His form shows the refined elegance 
that appears in the representations on the vases of the earlier 
part of this century; and we gather the impression of an 
epicurean god, indifferent and secure, and already touched 
with languor (Pl. LIT). Very similar is his figure on a coin 
of Katana now in the Bodleian, on which he is depicted 
lying at ease holding the kantharos, with a thyrsos and a yoke 
of panthers. 

We see in these works the glimmering of a new ideal, 
differing in important qualities from that of the older art. 
But our chief evidence is the literary record and later 
surviving copies that may be associated with the names 
or tendencies of the great masters of the fourth century. 
One work of importance, on the date of which new light has 
recently been thrown, was the group of Dionysos and the 
Thyiades erected by Praxias and Androsthenes in the western 
gable of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Thanks to the 
French excavations, we now know that this must have been 
carved for the restored temple after the earthquake about 
|373 B.C.; and as no trace or splinter of these figures have 
® Published and discussed by Graef, Jahréd. d. d. Znst. 1891, p. 47, Pl. I. 
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been found, the conclusion is natural that they were taken 
away from Delphi some time after Pausanias saw them there ?. 
They have utterly vanished, and it is useless to conjecture 
as to their motive and character. 

The artist who above all others in this age might have had 
the genius to express in strong and vital forms the fiery 
enthusiasm of the god’s nature was Skopas, the master who 
carved the famous Maenad ‘bursting with madness. And — 
one Dionysos-statue is recorded of him, of which nothing 
more is known than the title’. A youthful marble head ~ 
of the god in the museum of Leyden, with ivy-crown and 
hair raised erect above the band that compresses the fore- — 
head, has been associated with his name’, because of the 
virile forms and the fiery excitement in the treatment of 
the features, especially the hair, and the open mouth and 
curving neck (Pl. LIII). The countenance appears to pant 
and to glow, like the Tegean heads. Yet this passionate 
and excited style may well be later than the fourth century, — 
in no plastic work of which is such rendering of the hair — 
ever found. And the head of Leyden has been overpraised. — 
It is no original, but dry and superficial work. And what — 
Skopas did for this interesting theme remains to be dis- 
covered*. We know more about Praxiteles that concerns — 
the present inquiry. In the first place the literary records — 
are fuller. We hear of his Iacchos, ‘the sais dpaios,’ holding — 
a torch in a temple-group at Athens with Demeter and ~ 


Kore®; of his bronze group of ‘Liber Pater’£ (a term 


denoting indifferently the type of the older or younger god) 
with Methe and the famous satyr, a group probably set up in © 
the Street of Tripods at Athens; of a temple statue at Elis; — 
and finally a bronze statue described by Kallistratos in his 


* Vide M. Homolle’s paper in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, pp. 627-639 
(published in 1908). 

®-Pliny, WW. 77.36.22: 

© Thraemer, in Roscher, 
p. 1128. 

¢ An impressive bearded head of 
Dionysos on a double herm with 
Alexander or Hermes, in the Cook 


Vex 7a, 


Collection at Richmond, published re- — 
cently by Mrs. Strong, He/l. Journ. — 
1908, p. 13, Fig. 2, appears to descend © 
from an original by Skopas : the deep-set 
eyes and the forehead seem powerfully — 
expressive. 

© Vol. 3, Demeter R. 143. 

f Plin. V. ZH. 34. 69. 

® Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘ Elis.’ 
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conventionally rapturous verbiage*. Of the Elean statue a 
little may be gathered from a coin of Hadrian that probably 
reproduces it: the young god is standing leaning his left 
elbow on a support, holding thyrsos and cup, and raising 
aloft in his right hand a rhyton towards which his eyes 
and face are uplifted The drapery, a himation passing 
over his lower body and shoulders and revealing the upper 
parts, is strikingly arranged as a plastic framework to the 
whole figure. The hair is luxuriant, the forms appear soft 
and full; but we cannot discern the clear marks of Praxiteles’ 
style. The statue described by Kallistratos represented him 
as youthful, with long and flowing curls partly bound up in 
an ivy-crown, wearing a nebris and supported by a thyrsos 
in his left hand; the whole figure ‘blooming with life, filled 
with delicate grace, overflowing with the power of love,’ the 
body languid and relaxed, the countenance ‘full of laughter’, 
and yet the eye ‘gleaming with fire, and with the look of 
wildness’ as though the sculptor had been able to put ‘the 
sting of Bacchic frenzy into the bronze.’ If we could trust 
the rhetorician we should say that this work was a satisfying 
embodiment of the complex spiritual and emotional nature 
of the divinity, with the supple grace and loveliness of an 
ideal Praxitelean figure, in the countenance the subtle smile 
that the sculptor loved, and at the same time the fervour 
and ecstacy of the orgiastic inspiration. If, in very fact, 
Praxiteles’ work combined all this, Praxiteles was the creator 
of the type that realized most of those qualities with which 
poetry and the religious imagination had invested the god. 
And certainly in many of the Dionysiac statues that have 
survived as later copies of earlier masterpieces we can detect 
the Praxitelean influence. 

This appears markedly, for instance, in the life-size statue of 
Pentelic marble found in Rome‘, representing the young god 
with a himation that enfolds his lower limbs, his left arm with the 
fold of the drapery resting on a tree-trunk, the right arm missing 


* Stat.8 (Overbeck, Schriftgu. 1222). © Published in Bu//, Arch. Comm. di 
® Vide the wood-cut published in Roma, 1886, Pl. VI. 
Numism. Comm. Paus. p. 74. 
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but probably held down with a cup in the hand; the head 
is crowned with ivy, and in the undulating lines of the body 
and pensive thought of the face the style and spirit of 
Praxiteles are impressively present (Pl. LIV). The same 
may be said of a fine bronze in the Collection Golitzine at 
Moscow?, representing him holding a cup in his left and 
grapes in his right. The Praxitelean grace is seen also 
in the figure of Dionysos in the group of the Brocklesby 
Collection, where he is in companionship with a boy who is 
proved to be Eros by the fragment of a wing at the left 
shoulder, but which was wrongly restored at one time as 
Ampelos”; the marble is Pentelic, and though the work 


is only of the Roman period and much restored, it suggests © 


a great original of the art of the younger Attic school: 
and, as Michaelis reminds us, there was a group of Dionysos 
and Eros by Thymilos in the shrine of the former, that 
stood in the Street of Tripods at Athens and contained 
statues by Praxiteles of Dionysos and the satyr offering him 
the cup °. 

Another interesting work that may be mentioned in this 
context is the half-finished marble monument found in 1888 
near the Olympieion at Athens*%, showing two figures of less 
than half the natural size, carved either for the round or for 
relief. There is no doubt as to the personality of the larger form ; 
Dionysos, with long curls flowing on his chest, the band across 
his forehead and the ivy-crown, is resting his left arm round 
the shoulders of the boy Ampelos or Staphylos (Pl. LV); 
some shaggy garment that may be a nebris appears as a sort 
of curtain behind the pair. So far as a photograph permits 
one to judge, one is instantly reminded of Praxiteles by the 
treatment of the countenance of Dionysos, with its dreamy 
pensiveness combined with a high, refined intelligence and 
Attic xdpis. The figures are free from effeminacy, and the 
whole work is in strong contrast to the picturesque group 
of Dionysos and Ampelos in the British Museum®. What is 


® Gazette Archéol. 1883, Pl. 30. © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. 
b Vide Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, d Eph. Arch. 1888, Pl. I, p. 67. 
p. 237, No. 90; A. Smith. ® Baumeister, Denkmaler, Fig. .487. 
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of further interest is the motive of the arm resting languidly 
over the head; we find it here in a work of Praxitelean 
character. And it appears in so many other representations 
that we must suppose it to have been suggested by some 
famous original. A well-known example is the Dionysos 
of Versailles in the Louvre; but of this statue neither the 
face nor the forms of the body are Praxitelean, for the 
body is comparatively dry and muscular, the pose firm, and 
the countenance with its high, full oval, is of the Hellenistic 
type. Furtwdngler detects Praxitelean style in a statue at 
Tarragona®, of which there is a cast in Berlin, but here the 
right arm, which is missing, was not really reclining over 
the head», but raised above the head more like that of the 
satyr pouring wine. In fact, in none of the examples of this 
type with which I am acquainted° is the direct influence of 
this master obvious, except in the Attic monument; this 
last, however, is evidence sufficient in itself to incline us to 
believe that he carved some famous Dionysos in which this 
motive appeared; and some have supposed, on somewhat 
doubtful grounds‘, that he used it also for a type of Apollo. 
The motive is most expressive of languor and dreamy reverie, 
and more consonant with the conception of Dionysos than of 
Apollo, and agrees well with the bent of Praxitelean art. 
From all this we may conclude that Praxiteles did more 
than any other sculptor of the later period for the shaping 
of the later ideal; that he created a Dionysiac type of which 
the leading qualities were delicate grace, an expression of 
pathetic pensiveness and poetic reverie, combined with a hint 
of the languor that comes from wine. We do not know that 
he was able to render in any of his statues the throbbing 
enthusiasm of the aroused god, unless we believe Kallistratos ; 


Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, Pl. V. We 
find it on a late coin of Tralles, vide 
Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘Lydia.’ It 


&* Meisterwerke, p. 539. 
> As Friederichs-Wolters suppose 
Gypsabgtisse, 1488: vide Hiibner, Anz. 


Bildw. in Madrid, No. 672. 

¢ Other examples are the statue in 
the Villa Albani, a wrongly restored 
work of slight importance, Helbig, 
Fiihrer,n. 836; anda statue at Dijon, 


appears also among the fragments of 
Graeco-Roman sculpture found at 
Corinth, Americ. Journ. Archaeol, vol. 8, 
Pl, XIII. 

@ Vide vol. 4, p. 351. 
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on the other hand, we have no proof that his Dionysiac statues 
already revealed the quality of effeminacy which is the degene- 
rate mark of later works. 

It would certainly not be the mark of a Lysippean statue ; 
and we know that Lysippos carved an image of the god, 
a bronze work mentioned by Lucian*. But we have no 
complete statue of Dionysos that we may call Lysippean.. 
Two heads, however, may be mentioned that present certain 
qualities of his style: one in the Lateran, a small marble of 
the horned, youthful god, with features that resemble the 
Apoxyomenos?; another more striking work that was in 
the Conservatore Palace, much restored and injured, but of 
good Greek execution, representing the youthful Bakchos, 
with crisp hair bound with a fillet and vine-leaves, and with 
traces of a nebris round the neck; the mouth and the pose_ 
of the head give an impression of the dreaming god, but the 
forehead and the parts about the eyes and temples show the 
characteristic marks of the style that is regarded as Lysippean 
(PL: LVI). 

The greater part of our Dionysos-statues descend probably 
from Hellenistic works, some of which were themselves modi- 
fications of older motives. The qualities of the type that. 
prevailed in the last period of Hellenic art are a pensive, 
graceful sentimentality of expression, a dreamy languor in 
the pose, and an effeminacy in the forms that renders it 
difficult at times to distinguish a head of Dionysos from 
one of Ariadne. A perfect example of this is the well-known 
head in the British Museum from the Baths of Caracalla, 
of the full, oval contour, a lifelessly beautiful type of the 
weakling, dreamy and ineffectual (Pl. LVII). The motive of 
the arm flung round the head was probably often employed. 
We find it in a statue of a different pose from those mentioned 
above, a marble group of the Fejervari Collection * of Dionysos 
supported by Seilenos, his lower limbs covered in a himation, 
with a troubled expression in his face. It is found among 
the later coin-types of the Greek States, for instance on an 


* Tupp. Trag. 12. © Ann. d. Inst. 1854, Tav. xili: 
> Benndorf-Schone, n. 236. Reinach, Repertorré, 2, p. 130. 
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*! Dionysos "Av@ios in Attica: Paus. 1. 31, 4 Pdvedou b€ eioe kai 
Muppwovaioss Trois pev . . . Bapot Avovicov re ’AvOiov Kat Nupphdor “lopnvidwrv 
kai T's, qv Meyadny Gedy dvopagovow. Cf. C. LZ. A. 2. 631 Atovicov 
"Av(Oiov) iepeia circ. 360 B.c. ?EvavOns: Athenae. 465B avaxadoirres 
Evav67 [? leg. Evay] re kal AOvpapBov kai Baxxevray kai Bpdjuor. 

2 Avvuoos Avéirns at Heraia in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 2 eiai dé kai 
Atovto@ vaoi’ roy pev Kadovow attay moditny rov dé Ad€irny. kai otknpd 
core ohiow evOa ro Atoviow ra py.a Gyover. 

*S Avovugos ? UpéBAacros: Schol. Lycophr. 577 6 Acdvugos, rei, drav 


Braoravecw ai duredot 7) Gray peAdwor Kérrew Tas BAdoras,...vovew ata. 


*4 Aidvuaos Kapmos in Thessaly: Leake, Zravels in North Greece, iv, 
Pl. 43, 220 fepnrevovros rod Atovtcov tov Kapriov. 

®° Awyveos Suxitns in Laconia: Athenae. p. 78 C SaoiBus 8 6 Adkwr 
arodekyis evpnua Avoyvcov tiv ov«ny Sia rodrd gyoe kai Aakedaipoviovs 
Suxirny Acdyucov tysay. Hesych. s.v. Suxearis, 6 Auyvuoos, Cf. Ardvucos 
MewAixeos, in Naxos R. 6. Cf. R. 458. 

a On chest of Kypselos: Paus. 5. 19, 6 Audvucos dé ev dvrpw karakei- 
pevos yeveta €xwv Kal ekm@pa xpvoorr, evdeduKws éote modnpn xiTeva’ dévdpa 
| d€ Gumeoe wept avTo kat pyndeat TE ele Kai potai. 

°° Max. Tyr. Diss. 29 € ov yewpyos 6 Zeds... GAN owe pev Anpnrnp 
yewpyet pera trodAny mAavny, owe de Aidyucos pera Tov Kadpov kai tov TlevOéa, 

“ Athenae. 149 B (at Phigaleia, from Harmodios epi raév kara bi- 
yoreay vopipwr) év dmace trois Seizvois pddiora S€ év rois Neyouevors paldci, 
TovTO yap ert Kat viv 7 Stovvoraky exer Tovvopa, 

*S A. Zyravewos at Teos: Le Bas, Ase Mineure, no. 106 ? referring 
to the onrama pada, vide Athenae. 81a, or to cereals, vide Suidas s. v. 
ontaveos’ apros. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Snravmo. Cf, Pind. /sthm. 6, 4: 

Bakxos tapedpos Tis 
Anpntpos. 
Dionysos associated with the water, vide R. 1. 75, 88, 89. 

*° ? Aidyugos “ANevs: Philochoros, Frag. 194 (Miiller) 9 67: xpnopds 
€000n, ‘ ddiewy ev Tém@ Ardyvcoy dieu Barriforre, ws BiASxopos. 

*© A, ’Akraios at Chios: C. 7. G. 2214 Avoriow ’Akrai@ kai ’ArdAAwrL 
|Zevim “Id\Nas tov veov ex Tdv idiwy ent Td peyadomperéotepoy avearnoe. 
?TeAdyos. Schol. Vict. Z7. 24. 428 Oedmourds now ’AdeEavdpov Pepaiov 
Adrvcor ey Iayacais, os éxadeito TeAdyios, evoeBeiv Siapdpws. Cf. Maass, 
FHlermes, Xxili. p. 70. 

*! Acéyucos Aevkvavirns in Elis: Paus. 6. 21, 5 rovrov d€ od méppeo iepoy 


, , , ‘ ‘ , , ‘ y 
Atovvoou Aevkvavirov TmeTmoinrat, Kat ToTapos TapeEeoe TavTn A€vkvavias, 
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% Plut. Vet. Lysand. 28, near Haliartos ri kpnvny rv Kptocodcav mpoca- 
yopevonerny €vOa pvOoroyovor tas TLOnvas vnmiov ex THs Aoxeias amododaat Tov 
Atvvgor" Kai yap olvwrdy emiotihBet Td xp@pa Kal Siavyes Kal meeiv ndvorov, 
Athenae. 465% (Savddnuds pyor) dvopacbqva tas myyas vindas kal rOnvas 
tov Avovicov, ote Tov oivov av€aver Td Vdwp Kipvapevor. 

8 °¥ns: Plut. De Lszd. et. Ostr. p. 364 D kat rov Atdvucoy tnv (kadodow) 
@s Kuptov THs Vypas piaews. Lt. Mag. p. 775 "Yns* emierovy Avovicov, as 
Knreidnuos, émerdy émireAodpev tas Ovoias aire Kab’ bv 6 Oeds ver xpdvov. 6 be 
Pepexvdys rv Tewednv “Ynv deyer ...’Apratopavns (? AroAAopdvns, Meineke) 
dé ovyxatadéyer Eevixois Oeois tov °Ynv. Bekker’s Anecd. p. 207 "Arns “Yns* 
TO pev Uns vids, ro dé rns beds SaBatios. “AdAoe S€ “Ynv rov Awyvuvcoy — 
doe yap duBpociay én’ ait@ 6 Zevs. Cf. Ht. Mag. 564 5.v. Anvaor. 
Avovicou éroiovy éoptiy €v To pyvi Tota, Hv ApBpociay ékddovy. Hesych. 
$.U.°¥n? 1 Sepern. “Ynys, Zeds "OpBpwos. Schol, Arat. 172 Evqopieav “Yn 
Tavpoképwrt Atwvico@ xotecaca. Cf. Sabazios, R. 62% 

** Dionysos with horns (cf. Sabazios, R. 61, 624). 

@ Diod. Sic. 4. 4 aot yap é« Atos kal Tepoepdvns Ardvucoy yevérOat 
Tov Um Tar TaBatiov Gvopaopevoy ot THY Te yeverw kal Tas Ovoias Kal Timas 
vuktepivas Kat Kpuplouvs mapeiodyovot . . . A€yovot & adtov .. . mparoy 
emixerpnoat Bovs Cevyview kat dua TovTwy Tov omdpov TaY Kapmav émireeiy’ 
ag’ of 8 kai Kepatiay airov mapetoayovat. 

b At Argos D.: Bovyems. See R. 89. 

¢ At Elis: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 299 B éye & ovrws 6 vuvos' edOeiv; 
jpas Aidvuce, Guov (Bergk ’Adeiwv) és vadv dyvdv, ctv Xapitecow és vady TO 
Bo€m modi Bvav. ira Sis emadovow' “Age ratpe, Cf. Plut. 251 E ai wepi 
tov Avdvucov iepat yuvaixes, ds éxkaiSéxa KaXovow. 

d D. Tavpopayos: Schol. Ar. Ran. 360 eipnra dé mapa rd Sopoxdéous 
€x Tupovs ‘ Avoviaou tod ravpopdyou’ . .. amd rod cupBaivovros rats Bdaxyats* 
duomav yap Bots Kat foOiov apa kpéa. (Cf. R. 82.) 

e Ar. Ath. Pol. 3 6 pev Baowreds efye TO viv Kadovpevoy Bovkoduoy, 
mAnotov tov Ipuraveiov (onpueioy dé: eri kal viv yap rhs Tod Baciéws yuvatkds 
7) oUppEts evravba yiverar tH Atopic kat 6 yapos), Cf. the inscription of 
the Iobacchi found at Athens (third century a.p.), Ath. Mitth. 1894, 
p- 260, ll. 116-24 6 S€ dpyiBaxxos Ovérw thy bvoiay r@ Oe Kat THY orovdny 
TiOérw Kata Sexatnv tod "EXadnBodidvos pnvds' pepav dé yewouevar, aipéro 
icpevs, avOepeds, apxiBaxyos, Tapuias, Bovkodtxds, Aidyucos, Képyn, Tadaipoy, 
"Adpodeirn, IpwrevpvOpos — ra d€ dvdpara ai’tav cuvkAnpovabe raou. 

f Plut. De Lszd. e¢ Ostr. 35, p. 364 F ravpépopha Atovicov rowiow 
a@ydaApara TroAAol Tray ‘EAAnver. 

¢ Athenae. 476A tov Ardvucov kepatopun mAdrrecOa, ere Se ravpov 


= e285 a“ a“ > ‘ iu ‘ , a 
kadetoOat bd ToAAGY Toinrav. ev Se Kulikw kat ravpdpopHos tdpurat, 
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h Eur. Bacch, 1014 pavnbc tadpos i modvxpavos ideiv | Spdxov  mupi- 
| préyov dpacba réwv, Cf. C.L.G. Sept. 1787 Geod Tavpov ? Dionysos 
at Thespiai, ? second century B.c. 

85 Death and resurrection of Dionysos. Cf. R. 89. 


®@ Plut. De Zszd. et Osir. 69 (p. 378 E) fpvyes S€ rv Gedy oidpevor 
xeypdvos kabevdew, O€povs dé eypnyopéva, rére pév Karevvacpovs rére & 
dveyépoes Baxxevorres avT@ Teovot, 

b Plut. De EI ap, Delph. 388 F Atévucov kai Zaypéa kai Nukredvov kat 
Ioodairny airév évopagovor Kai POopds twas Kai apancpovs, (ol) tas dro- 
Bidcers Kal madvyyevecias, oiketa tais eipnuevars petaBodais aiviypata Kai 
| pubevpara, mepaivovor’ xai adovor TO pev SiOvpapBixa péAn madGv peora 
kal petaBodjs, mAdvny twa Kat Svapdpnow exovons. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
Ioodairns in’ éviov 6 TWhovrev, Harpokr. s.v. “Ioodairns' ferxds tis 


= 


Sainer, @ Ta Snpwdn yivaa kai pr Tavy omovdaia eréhen. 


> 


¢ Plut. 996 C ra mepi roy Acéyucov pepvdevpeva 7dOn Tov Siapedcopod Kai 
ra Tirdvev én avtov ToApnpara yevoapevay Tov Pdvov koddcets Te TOUT@Y Kal 
Kepauvacess, avnypevos eat pvOos es THY Taduyyeveciar. 

d Orph. Hymn, 53.1: 

duduetn Kadéw Baxxov, xOdvov Ardyvaor, 
€ypopevoy Kovpais dua vipdas edmoKdpovow, 
ds mapa Ilepoepdvns iepoior Sdporow tavev 
koipiCer TpreTnpa xpdvoy Baxxniov dyvov. 

@ Philochoros, Frag. 22 (Miiller) ¢orw ideiy riv rapiyy airod &v 
Aehgois mapa tov ’Amé\Nova tov xpvoovv, BdOpov Sé tu eivae brovocirar 
gopos €v @ ypadpera® évOdde keirar Oavwy Acdvvoos 6 ek Seuéedns. Vide 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 573. 

f Clem. Protrept. p. 15, Pott. of dé Turdves, of cai Staomdcavres airdy, 
A€Byra twa rpimod: emiévres Kat Tod Avoyvcou euBaddvres Ta péAn, KaOnyrouv 
mporepov... . Zevs S€... KEepavy@ Tovs Teravas aikiferar kat Ta péAn Tov 
Avoydcouv ’Ard\Aom TH mratdt mapakataribera Katabaya, 6 de... eis Tov 
lapvacodéy dépwv xarariberar Sueaomacpevoy Tov vexpov, 

s Tatian, Adv. Graec. c. 8 (p. 9, Schwarz) ev r@ Tepéver Tov Anroidou 
kaNeirai tis dudadds, 6 dé dudadds radhds eat. Avovicov. 

h Philodem, mepi edvoeBeias: Gomperz, 2, p. 16, col. 44 Acaoracéeis 
ind tev Tiraver ‘Péas ta peAn ovvbeions aveBio. 

i Tzetzes Lycophr. 208 of Tiraves tra Avovicov pédn a Sieondpa€ay, 
Ardd\\ove ddeAPO GvyTe avrod mapébevto euBaddvtes cis AEBynTa’ 6 S€ rapa to 
tpimods mapebeto Ss cbynat KadXiyvayos. 

k Aug. De Crvit. Det 18. 12 Aliqui sane et victum scribunt Liberum 


et vinctum, nonnulli et occisum in pugna a Perseo, nec ubi sepultus 
fuerit tacent. 
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1 Schol. 22. = 319 (Hepoeds) Aivucoy dveihev és thy Aepvaiay Xipyny 
€uBarov. 

m Clem. Recogn. 10 Liberi (sepulcrum) apud Thebas, ubi discerptus 
traditur. 

36 A, EvBovde’s: Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 7. 9 (p. 714 C) of b€ mdymav 
dpxaiow tov Atdvvcov adrov EvBovdn Kai thy viKra bv éxetvov evpporny 
mpoceimov, Cf. C. 7. G. 1948 (late inser. of the Museo Nantz) ’Avriyov 
Tov lepopavrov yurn . . . aveOnke TG Enupavertatw Oe@ Atovdcw EvBovdei kai 
TOS wi ese 

87 A. MedavOidns: Konon (Phot. £262. p. 138) ’A@nvaia & dtorepov 
Avoviow@ MedavOidn kata xpnopoy iepov idpvadpuevor Ovovew ava wav éros kai 


T@ Aratoupio Aut tepa avamrovres. Cf. A. MeAdvaryis, R. 69>: ¢, 


$8 A. NukréAvos (vide supra 35) in Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 6 és ri 
axpérodw avedOodor Kadoupevny amo Kapds tod Popwvéws kal €s nas ere 
Kaplav éort pév Acovioov vads Nuxrediov. Cf. Ovid. Wefam. 4. 11: 
Bacchumque vocant Bromiumque Lyaeumque 
ignigenamque satumque iterum solumque bimatrem. 
additur his Nyseus indetonsusque Thyoneus 
et cum Lenaeo genialis consitor uvae, 
Nycteliusque Eleleusque parens et Iacchus et Euan 
et quae praeterea per Graias plurima gentes 
nomina, Liber, habes. 
Heraclit, Frag. cxxvii. (Bywater) aurés d€ ’Aidys kai Aivucos, dre 
patvoyrat Kal Anvaifovor. Vide R. 45¢, Ritual, 76-82: Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Tarentum. 
*° Cult of Zamolxis in Thrace: Herod. 4. 94 ’A@avarigovar rodvde 
tov tpémoy (oi Térat)' ore aroOvnckew éwvtods vopi¢ovar, igvac Te Tov dmoh- 
Avpevoy mapa Zaporfw Saiwova, Cf. 5. 4 tov & dmoyevdpevoy (Tpavaot) 
maifovres Te kal nOdpevor yn KpUTTOVaL, emd€yovTes Go@y Kakay eEaTraddayGeis 
eott é€v ddan evdaovin' Phot. and “4 Mag. s.v. Zapodis* dbavarigovat 
kat Tépifor kai KpdBSugoe kal rods arobavdvras ws Zapod€iv pacw olxer Oa, née 
dé avOis. Phot. s.v. Zaporkis' “EANavixos Sé €v trois BapSapixots vopipors 
now dre “EXAnixds te yeyovws (Zdpodkis) rederas xaréderge Térais trois €v 
Opdaky Kal €deyev Sri ovr’ Gv adtos dmobavar oO of per’ avtod’ ad E£ovor mavra 
ayaa’ dua S€ ratra déywr, dkoddper olknua Katayaoyv.... Cf, inscr. from 
Philippi in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 319 reparatus item vivis in Elysiis: 
nunc seu te Bromio signatae mystides ad se 
florigero in prato congregem uti satyrum. 
© A. “HBwy: Macr. Sa/. 1. 18, 9 Liberi patris simulacra partim 
puerili aetate partim iuvenis fingunt; praeterea barbata specie, senili 
quoque ut Graeci eius quem Baccapéa, item quem Bpoéa appellant, et 
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ut in Campania Neapolitani celebrant “HBwva cognominantes. C. /. G. 
Tt. Sic. 716 “HBow éerupaveotara bed. Cf. 129°. 

“. Dionysos as wine-god. 

2 In Thrace, R. 75°: Macrob, 1. 18, 1 Aristoteles, qui Theolo- 
gumena scripsit, Apollinem et Liberum Patrem unum eundemque 
deum esse cum multis aliis argumentis adserat, etiam apud Ligyreos ait 
in Thracia esse adytum Libero consecratum ex quo redduntur oracula. 
Sed in hoc adyto vaticinaturi plurimo mero sumpto, ut apud Clarium 
aqua pota, effantur oracula. (Cf. Hom. //. 9. 71: 

melai ToL olvov KALoiat TOY vAes "Axar@v 
npariat OpyxnOev er evpéa révrov ayovat.) 

b Apollod. 1. 8, 1 Otve’s Baowevwv Kadvdavos mapa Atoviaou urov 
apméXov mparos €daBe, 

© Hesiod, Works, 614 A@pa Atwricov modvynbéos. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 
284 ovros Beoiar orevderae Oeds yeyas. 

d A, ’Axpatopdpos at Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 6 memoinra de Kai 
Avovicov vads’ émikAnots pév €oTw avT@® mapa Toy emtxwpiwv ‘Akparopdpos, 
ta Kato S€ ovk €ot Givornta Tov aydAparos bd Sadpyns re PvddA@y Kal KLTTHY, 
érécov S€ aitod Kabopav eort, emadndimra . . . KewvaBape exkAaprrecy. 

€ A. ’EdevOepets in Attica (cf. R. 473, 69>, 1274): Hesych. s. v 
"EdevOepos’ Ardvucos ev "A@nvas kai év ’ENevOepais. Paus. 1. 2, 5 pera rd 
tov Atovicou répevds eaTw olknua ayd\para exov ek mnAdov' Baowreds ’ABnvaiwy 
*"Audixtuay adAous te Geovs eoTi@v kat Aidvucoy’ évravOa kai IInyaods éotwy 
*EndevOepevs, Os “A@nvaiors rov Oedv elonyaye’ ouverreddBero dé of 7d ev 
AeAgois pavretov avapynoav thy emt “Ikapiov more rhv emdnuiay Tov Geod. 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 242 torato S€ 6 daddds TH Atoviow Kata ri 
pvotnptov’ mept dé avtod tov gadAov ro.adra Aéyerar, Tnyaros ex trav 
"EdevOepav, ai d€ “EXevOepai modus eioi Bowwrias, NaBwy tod Avoyisov Td 
ayaApa kev eis thy Arrixny. of b€ ’AOnvaior ovk edééavTo pera Tyijs TOY 
Gedy .. .* pnvicartos yap tov Oeod vdcos xaréokn ev eis ra aidoia rev avdpav 
...@s O€ dmeitov mpos thy véoor .. . admectadnoay Oewpol peta orrovdis" 
ot 89 emaveOdvres Ehavay tacw ravtny eivar povny, ei dia Tyas amaons ayovev 
tov Oedv. mewsOevtes ovv Tois HyyeApevors of "AOnvaior haddovs idla Te Kai 
Snpogia Kxateckevacay, 

In Athens: Paus. 1. 20, 3 rov Atovicov d€ ear. mpos To Oedtpw TO 
apxatératov tepdv, dvo Sé eiow évrds tov mepiBddov vaol Kat Ardyuco., 6 Te 
"EdevOepevs kat dy ’AAkapevns éroinaev éhésavtos Kai xpvoov. 1, 38, 8 (at 
Eleutherai) év rovr@ ta medio vads éote Atovicov, kai 7d Edavov évredbev 
"A@nvaiots éxopicbn 1d dpxaiov'’ ro dé év ’Edevbepais ef quay és pipnow 
€xeivou memoinra, Cf. Hyg. Mad. 225 Eleuther primus simulacrum 
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Liberi Patris constituit, et qaemadmodum coli deberet ostendit. C.Z. A. 
3. 240 inscription on seat of theatre iepéws Avovicov *EXevOepéws. See 
Festivals, R. 1274, 

“A, Evorapudos in Lebadeia (cf. Srapvdirns, R. 11): C.L.G. 
Sept. 1. 3098. Avoviow Evorapude xara xpyopdv Ads Tpodeviov (late 
period.) 

* A, AeiBnvos: Hesych. s.v. 6 Atdvugos. 

** A. Anvevs at Mykonos: Dittenb. Syllog? 615. 25 (Anvatavos) dvad_- 
Kater, Aiovvam Anvet érnoov, imép Kaprev Art xOovio TH xOovin Sepra [28 
énta | wédava ernota’ Eévm ov bears’ Sawicbev adrod, 

© A. Avatos, Avotos, Mebvpvatos. 

a Athenae. 363 B 1d pev mordv pébv, rov 8€ rodro Swpnodpuevov bedv 
Me@vpvatoy Kat Avatoy kai Etcov kai “Inuov mpoonyépevor. 

> Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 613 C ef dé mdvray pév 6 Aidvucos Avotds 
éore kai Avaios. Cf. R. 472. 


ce At Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 6 éyyuratw rod Oeatpov Avovicov vads eorw 
erikAnow Avolov... evavtovd de adma€ éxdotou Td iepdy avovypivac paclv ev 
npépas taxtais. Cf. Photius, s.v. Avovoe rederai. 

d At Corinth; Paus. 2. 2, 6 Acovicov édava éemixpuvea mryv Tov mpoce- 
mov’ ra b€ mpdcwora adopy ohicw éepvOpa kexdopnrar, Avovoy dé, tov de 
Bakyetoy dvopagovar. 

e At Sikyon: Paus. 2. 7, 5 pera d€ rd O€atpov Avovicov vads éoti" 
xpvaov pev Kal eAepavros 6 beds, mapa dé a’rov Bdxxat AGov evKod' tavras 
ras yuvaikas iepas eivar Kai Avoviom pativerOar déyovow. adda S€ ayddpara 
€y amoppyt@ Sikvevio eoti’ tavta pia Kab’ Exacroy eros vukti és TO Arovdoroy 
€k TOU Kadoupevov Koopnrnpiov Kopifovaer, Koui¢ovor de pera Sadav Te nupevov 
kal Upyev emxwpiov. nyeirar pev ovv by Bakyetoy dvoudfovow, ... emerar dé 
6 Kadovpevos Avowos, dy OnBatos Bavns eimovons ths TvOlas éexdmiocev &k 
OnBar. 

f At Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 52, inscr. ? first century B.c. 
kayvnpopnaacay Avovicm Avaiw. Cf. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 3. 139 kal rov 


Avévucov b€ kaBaptikoy pavias pact. 


& A, Mépuxos : Clem. Protrepi. p. 42 P mapabnoopat rod Mopvxov Atovicov 
ro dyaApa *AOnynow yeyovévar pev ex Tov eddAdra Kadoupévou Aiov, epyov 
dé eivat Sipwvos tod Evmaddpov, as pyoe Mod€uov &v rin émirodn. Zenob. 
Prov. 5. 13 (Mépuxos) a6 rod 1d mpdcwrov poriverOa eredayv tpvyaor. 
Photius, s.v. Mapdtrepos Mapixou' Todeuav héyeoOat travtny mapa SikeArorats 
otras . . « Mdpuxos d€ map’ avrois 6 Aivvaos karemeibero, 1d Td podvver Oat 
aitov To mpdawmoy ev TH Tp’yn yAevKe Te Kal GUKOLS* popvéat de TO poddvat, 


h A, Oudakirns and SragvXirns, vide R. 11. 





; 
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i A, Iporpvyaios : Hesych. s.v. Uporpuyéa (? mporpiyaa) éopry Avovicou 
kat Toceddvos. Pollux, 1. 24 Oeoi mporpvyao, vide R. 11, 102° 
(Laconian festival). 

k Dionysos Bérpus: inscr. Roman period from Philippi in Thrace, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 317 of mepet ‘Podhov Zeima pviaore Bédrpvos 
Avovioov. Cf. Clem. Alex. Profr, P. 22 Acdvucoy thy Gyredov, as 


~ OnBator mpoonydpevoar. 


1 Dionysos ? Evepyerns: Hesych. s. v. 6 Avévuaos. 


m Miracle of the wine at Teos: Diodor. 3. 66 Tyior pev rexunpror 
epovart ths map avrois yeveoews Tov Oeod Td péxpt TOU viv TeTaypEvoLs XpdvoLs 


> ry , A > , > a“ “~ yA Ca > , 4 
€v TH TWoAEL TNYTVY avTOMATwS EK THS yys olvou peiv ev@dia Siapéporros. 


“© Dionysos Aaurrnp at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 3 rov S€ adoous tis 
Swreipas dmavtixp) Avovicov Aapmrnpds é€otw emikAnow. TovT@® kal 
Aapmrnpia éoprnvy dyovor kat Sadds te és TO iepdy Kopifovow ev vuKri 
kal olvov Kpatinpas ioracw ava tiv médw macav, Cf. Schol. Z/. 14. 396 
Aidvucos . . . Epopos dv rod mupds. Cf, Diod. Sic. 1. 11 Ewtpodmos 
> “ ~ » , 6? a , > > / | 
ev Tos Bakxikols erect pnow. ‘’Aotpopan Ardvucoyv ek aktiverou Tupwrdr. 
Tzetzes, Lykophr. 212 qavornpws S€ Aéyerar amd rod dia hardy kai 


, > “ \ , , 
Aaprraday emiredetoOa Ta TovTov pvoTnpia. 


Dionysos as god of prophecy and healing. 
“7 a Eurip. Bacch. 297-300: 


pavris & 6 Saipwy 6be° rd yap Baxxevorpov 
A % ~ A A a e 
Kal TO pam@des pavTikny modAny exeu 
drav yap 6 Oeds és Td cap’ eAOn Todds, 
héyew TO pédAov rods peunvdras Trovel. 
Plut. p. 716¢ of yap madauoi rov Oedv "ENevOepa Kal Avovov ékddovr, 
\ a \ SA € A -~ > \ \ 4 ‘ a 
Kai pavtiKns moAhy exew TyovvTo potpay ov dia 7d Bakxevoupoy kai panades 
> 
@omep Evpuridns etrev, add’ Gre rd SovAompemes kal mepiOees Kal amioror 


e€apav ths uxns adnOcia kat tmappnoia xpnoOat mpds adAnAovs Sidwor. 


In Thrace. 

b Herod. 7. 111 obra: (Sarpac) vf rod Avovicou rd pavrnidy eior exrnpevot. 
To O€ pavtnioy TovTo eat pev emi Tov dpéwv Tav bWndotdrav, Bynoaol Se 
Tay Sarpéwy eict of mpodyrevovres Tov ipov, mpduavtis Sé 7 xpéwoa KaTa TEP 
év Aedoior kai ovdey mouxikorepov. Eur. Hec. 1267 6 Opngi partis etre 
Avdvucos trade. Dio Cass. 51. 25 rovray ydp (rav ’Odpvodv), dru Te Te 
Atoviow mpdokevtrar kat tore dvev tov Sov amnvrnocay oi, eheicato |6 
Kpdooos|, al avrois Kai thy xopav év 7 Kal Tov Gedy dyddNovow éyapicaro, 
Byocovs tovs karéxovtas airny apedouevos. Ld. 54. 34 Opak Bynoods, iepeds 


FARNELL, V U 
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Tov map avrois Avovicov, mpoceromoato Twas ToAAa Oecdoas (rebellion in 
time of Augustus). ? On Mount Pangaion: Eurip. Rhes. 970: 
(‘Pyoos) kpumros & év dvtpots tas tmapyvpov xOovds 
avOparodaipev Keioerat BXérav chdos 
Bakxov mpodhyrns ore Iayyaiou meérpay 


md A “ 2N7 
@knoe Teuvos roiow eciddow eds. 


Plut. Crass. 8 (the wife of Spartacus the Thracian) dpudpudos otca 
Tov Smaptakov, pavtikn Se Kal Kdtoxos Tots wept roy Atdyucov dpy:acpois. 
At Leibethra in the territory of Olympos: Paus. 9. 30, 9 dguxéobar dé 


tois AwBnOpiois mapa Tod Avovvcou pavrevpa ex Opakns ... 
At Amphikleia in Phokis. 


¢ Paus. 10. 33, 10 @ padiora a£iov Atoviow Spaow dpy.a, €oodos Sé és 
1 W% >Qs 2D a , ELA > ” , ie ee ~ 
To Gdvtov ovde ev havep@ odiow ayahwa ovk got. Héyerar S€ bro Trav 
"Apdixrereov party té oior Tov Oedv TovTov Kat Bonboy vocav Kabeornkévac' 
hI bs \ , > - > a ‘ a A 2A > 
ta pev 67 voonsata avrots ‘Apudikderedor Kal trois mpogotkovow iara dt 


dvetpatav, mpdouavtis Se 6 iepevs éort, xpa Sé ek tov Oeod kdroyos. 
At Delphi. 
d Schol. Pind. Pyth. ind@. Boeckh, p. 297 UvOdvos d€ rére kupiev 


gavtos Tod mpoytikod Tpirodos, ev @ mpatos Aidvucos eOepiorevte. Macrob. 
1. 18, 3 Item Boeotii Parnassum montem Apollini sacratum esse 
memorantes simul tamen in eodem et oraculum Delphicum et speluncas 
Bacchicas uni deo consecratas colunt, unde et Apollini et Libero Patri 
in eodem monte res divina celebratur. Quod cum et Varro et 
Granius Flaccus adfirment, etiam Euripides his docet— 

Aiévucos os Ovpoot Kai veBpav Sopais 

xaOanros €v mevkaot Tlapvacody kdra 

moa xopevar. 
In hoc monte Parnasso Bacchanalia alternis annis aguntur, ubi et 
Satyrorum, ut adfirmant, frequens cernitur coetus et plerumque voces 
propriae exaudiuntur itemque cymbalorum crepitus ad aures hominum 
saepe perveniunt ... idem Euripides in Licymnio Apollinem 
Liberumque unum eundemque deum esse significans scribit : 


décrora dirddadhve Baxxe, Tardy “AmodXov evdupe. 
Ad eandem sententiam Aeschylus: 
6 Kuroets *ArdAXov 6 Bakyetos 6 partis. 
‘8 A. larpds(?): Athenae. p. 22 E rod Uv6:Kod xpynopod, bv avaypape 
Xapad\€ov 


” A U4 
€ikogt Tus mpO KUvOSs Kal E€lKOTL Tas peTETeEtTa 


rf fvt oKiep@ Atovicta noba inrp@ 
ole@ evi oxcepg » xpioba inrp>. 
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kat Mynaideos dé *A@nvatos Atdvucov iarpdy dno thy IlvOiav xpnoa tiav 
"AOnvains. Cf. p. 36B (quoting from Mnesitheos) 8: kai xadeioOar rov 
Avéyucov travraxod iarpdév. 1 Sé IvOia eipyxé riot Avdyvooy vyidtny Kade, 


Cf, Hesych s. v, Maramos* Advvaos. 


*® Oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos: Philostr. Herozc. 2, p. 306 (Kayser) 
» Kear (Ophéws) pera Td Tay yuvaikav epyov és AéoBoy Karacxodoa piypa 
ts AeoBov @knoe Kal ev KoiAn TH yh expnopdder. Cf. Lucian, adv. zndoct. 
II kakeivous dvedopevous, THY pev Kearny Katabaya, ivarep viv TO Bak- 
xelov avtois eort, tiv Avpay Se dvabeivaa és Tov ’AmdAAwvos TO iepdy kal 


emi mov ye ca erOar adtny. 
Political and moral ideas in cults of Dionysos. 
50 A, Aiouyyntns at Patrai: vide Ritual, R. 88. Cf. Paus. 7. 21, 6 


tov Oedrpov Se eyyts memoinra Ilarpedtor yuvaikds €miywpias Tépevos. 
Avwyviaov dé éorw evravOa adyddpara, too. te Tois apyxaiows trodiopact Kal 
Gpovupo. Mecareds yap cai AvOevs te kal Apoe’s éeotw adrois Ta dyduata. 
Taira Ta aydApara év tH Avoyicou éoprn Kopifovow és TO tepdv Tov Aicupvntov, 

51 a A, Tlarpéos at Megara: Paus. 1. 43, 5 mapa S€ tiv €aodoy rv és Td 
Avovictoy tapos early ’Actuxpateias kal Mavtois* Ovyarépes 5é Hoay TloAveidou 
tov Kowpavov tov “ABavros tod MeAdprrodos és Méyapa eAOdvros *AKaOovy éri 
T@ Povo TG KaddurrddLbos kabjpar tov madds. @xoddunoe OF Kal to Atovicw 
TO tepov Tlodvedos kat Edavoy avéOnkev amoxexpuppéevoy ed) Huav mAnV Tod 
Tpoowmov’ Tovto O€ €or TO Ghavepdyv ...° Tovroy pev Oy Twarp@ov kadovow., 
Cf. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1212 Bakyxias éyévero vids Avovicov, diérpiBe & 
ev KopivOw (ancestor of the Bakchiadai), 

b ?mpordrwp at Nikaia in Bithynia: Dio Chrys. Or. 39 (Dind. 2, 
p. 87) evxouar TG te Avcorvcw To mpomdrop. Thad THs méAews Kat “Hpakdei 
T®@ Ktisavte THVdE THY OAL. 

2 A, Sawrns at Troizen. Paus. 2. 31, 5 Bopot Sueornkdres od modd av’ 
GdAnrov. 6 pev mpards eotw adrdv Avovicov Kara 84 Tu pavrevpa emikAnow 
Sawrov, devrepos d€ Oepidwv dvopatsuevos, On Mt. Pontinos in Argolis: 
Paus. 2. 37, 2 érépw S€ va@ Aidyvoos Sawrns KaOnuevoy Edavov. 

®8 A, Tlodirns at Heraia in Arcadia, R. 22: cf. legend on coins of 
Nikaia and Tion in Bithynia, of Imperial period Avévucos xriorns, 
Head, H7st. Num. pp. 443, 444. 

** A, 6 Snpdows: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tralles, Teos, Magnesia éy 
LiTvA®. 

® A. Anporedns at Karystos: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 276: rov éx 
yévous iepéa Atovicov Snuoredods (inscr. of late period) Cf. Demosth. 
XX1. 53 6 Tod Ards onuaiver ev Awdwryn’ Atovion Snuotedei iepetoy Tedeior. 
Cf. Hermes, 1891, p. 474. 

U2 
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56 A, Kadnyeudv: vide R. 104, Teos, Geogr. Reg. At Philadelphia : 
Ath. Mitth. 1895, p. 244, inscription of Roman Imperial period in 
honour of tepopdytny rod Kaényeusvos Avovicov Kat ypapparéa toy peydov 
iepav ayovev Aciov ‘Adeloy Pirradedpeiov. At Pergamon: Frankel, 
Inschr. von Pergamon, 236 *Aroddddapos .. . Avoviom Kabnyepou kat TO 
dnuo [? second century B.c.]. Ld. 248 Swcdvdpov ... xaracrabévros ... 
Tov KaOnyepdvos Atovicou tepéws, Cf. 221. 


57 A, ? Tadetos at Athens: C. 7, A. 2. 1222, inscr. found near the 
theatre, dywvobernoas | Atoyrve | Madeio, third century B. c. 


Manumission of slaves at Naupaktos in the name of Dionysos. 

8 Collitz, Dralect-Inschr. 1426, 1427 (=C.L.G. 1756, 1757) amédoro 
t@ Awoviow (ro ev) Navmdkr@ én’ édevbepia capa avdpetov. Cf. C.L.G. 
Sept. 3. 376-378. 

A. Etpideus: C.L.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. iii. 104, late inscr. of Nisyros 
mentioning rd Kowdv Atoyvovactav Ev{pudeud\iav (probably correct 
restoration). 

°° a Inscr. from Mykonos: éay S¢ wn, rov emioxoroy émiBdaddew iepas TO 
Avovvow Spaxpas ’Artixas éxatov, vide Hermes, 1897, p. 618. 


6° Dionysos as war-god (? in cult). 


a Pliny, VV. H. 16. 62 hedera Liberi Patris, cuius dei et nunc 
adornat (hedera) thyrsos galeasque ac scuta in Thraciae populis in 
sollemnibus sacris. 


b Macrob, 1.19, 2 Plerique Liberum cum Marte coniungunt.. . 
unde Bacchus ’Evvddwos cognominatur. . . colitur etiam apud Lace- 
daemonios simulacrum Liberi patris hasta insigne non_ thyrso. 
?’EXedevs: vide R. 38. Hesych. s.v. ’Eduyets. Ardvucos év Sapo 
(Wentzel, Lpzklesezs, vii. 5o emends). Bergk, Frag. Adesp. 3. 108 
Bpdpie, Sopatropdp’, evuddre, trohepoxedade, maTep ”Apn. 

¢ Plut. Demetr. 2 padiora rev bedv e{nrov Atidvucov, as Tohéu@ Te 
xpnoda Sewérarov, elpnynv te adOis ex mrodeuou TpéYar mpds edppoovvny 
Kat xdpwv €upedeortaror. ‘ 

d Eur. Bacch. 302 “Apeds te potpay peradaBoy eye Twa. 

© Lycophr. 206 Serjpa Bdxxov trav mdpoibe myparev | Spadryv daveva- 
Covres (referring to the wounding of Telephos). 


The Bacchic orgy, ritual, and sacrifice. 
6 In Thrace and Macedon, vide R. 1. 47 ». 


@ Diod. Sic. 5.77 ryv év Opakn ev trois Kikoow (redernv), Ober 6 karadeiEas 
‘Opheds jy, pvaotixas tmrapadidocba.. 





=o sy _ 


“ 
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b Plut. Alex. 2 (in Macedon) maéoa pev ai rpde yuvaikes Evoxor Trois 
? cal > A ad 4 \ , > a > ~ , a 
Opixois ovaat kai Tots wept roy Aidyyvcoy opyacpois €k Tov mdyu TmadaLov, 
KA@daves te kal Mipadddves eravupiay €yovoat, ToAAd Tais "Hdwvice Kal rais 
Tept Tov “Aipwov Opnaaas duora Spoow . . . 7 S€ ‘OAvpmids paddov érépav 

, \ \ X A > \ > , , 
(mAooaca tas Katoxas kal Tovs €vOovotacpors e€dyouca BapBapikorepoy 

- a a ~ 

Opes peyadous xetponbets eeidkeTo Tois Oidco.s, ot moAAdKis ek TOD KITTOD Kal 
Tay pvotikav Nikvay mapavadvdpevor kal mepteditréuevoe Tois Ovpoos Tov 


yuvatkav kal Tois orepavois e&€mAntTov Tovs aydpas. 


© Ov. Met. 9. 640: 


Utque tuo motae, proles Semeleia, thyrso 
Ismariae celebrant repetita triennia Bacchae. 


Cf. 6. 587. Remed. Amor. 593: 


Ibat ut Edono referens trieterica Baccho 
ire solet fusis barbara turba comis. 


d Polyaen. 4. I "Apyeios BaciWe’s Makeddver iepoy iSpverar Atoviow 
Wevddvopt kat tas mapbevous, ds madar KA@davas &kAngov of Makeddves, adros 
KAjcew erage Sia thy pipnow tov avdpav MiwaddAdvas. Cf. Apollod. 3. 4, 3 
6 dé (‘Eppijs) kopiger (Avdvucov) mpos "Iva kai A@duavra kai meiber tpépeww ws 
Kopny. 

@ Strabo, p. 468 Acovycov dé Sewdnvoi te Kal Sarvpow kai Tirvpoe kal 
Bdkyat, Ajvai te kat Oviat kat Musadddves kai Naides kal Noppat mpoaayopevd- 
peva. Hesych. s.v. Savddar' *Apepias rods SecAnvots ovtw KadetoOai pnow 


vmo Makeddvep. 


f Athenae. p. 198E (in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphos) 
Mera d€ ratta pakérar ai kadovpevar pipadrdAdves kat Basodpar kai Avdai, 
KaTakexvupeévar Tas tpixas kal eorehavepevar tives pev deci, ai dé pidrake 


\ > ‘\ co: 
Kat GuméA@ kal KLoTO. 


$ Porph. De Adst. 2. 8 Bacodpov dé 8) trav 7o mada tas Tavpov 
Oucias ov pdvoy (noodvt@v adda kal TH TOV avOpwrobvarav Baxxeia Bopav 
rovtery mpocbepevav, . . . Cf. Cornutus, ad Persium 1. 101 Bassareus a 
genere vestis, qua Liber utebatur, demissa ad talos, quam Thraces 
Bassarim vocant.... Quidam a vulpibus (Bassarin vocant) quarum 
pellibus Bacchae succingebantur . . . vulpes inde Thraces Bassares 
dicunt. £7. Mag. p. 191, 5 déyovra Bacodpa xitdves ods epdpovv ai 
Opakiat Baxxat, Kadovpevor ovTws amd Tov Bacaapéws Atovicov. aay Se 


Us “ 
TotKiNot Kal trodnpets* AicyvAos ev ’Hdavois 


o ~ , e 
doTts xiT@vas Baoodpas te Avdlas 


e€xet mrodnpets. 


Pollux, 7. 59 Avddy dé Baoodpa xirév ris, Avovvarakds, mroOnpns. 
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h Macrobius, 1. 18, 11: In Thracia eundem haberi solem atque 
Liberum accipimus, quem illi Sebadium nuncupantes magnifica reli- 
gione celebrant, ut Alexander scribit, eique deo in colle Zilmisso 
aedes dicata est specie rotunda, cuius medium interpatet tectum. 
Schol. Aristoph. Vesf. 9 ZaPagiov S€ tov Atovuaoy of Opakes kadovor, Kat 
SaBovs Tovs iepovs adrar. 


1 Strabo, p. 470 év Tladapndec yoy 6 xopds ... “ Avovdoov... os av 
, wr2 a“ 

"Idav réprerat ody patpt pita tuumaver idkxo.s.”’ 470-471 THs péev ody Kérvos 
- ] cad > ° , , / ‘ a A 2-4 > , \ 
THs ev tots Hdwvots AiaxvAos pepyntar kal Toy Tept ad’Tny Opydveay, Tors 

‘ A , > , > , . 
mept Tov Avdvucov eiOews emipEeper 


6 pev ev xepoly BouBvkas éxov 
Tépvov kKaparor, | 
Saxruddduxrov mipmAnot peédos 
pavias emaywyov pokAdy" 

6 d€ yxadkod€erors KoTUAas OroPel. 


. . . . e . . 
tavpopboyya § tropvKartar 
mobev €& apavods oBepol pipot 

, > ee ef So) ae / 
Tumavou 0 eikay @o8 vroyatov 


Bpovrns péperar BapvrapBrs. 


A \ y “ , ~ \ > > 4 ed > \ € , lal 
TaUTa ‘yap €olKe Tois Ppvylots’ Kai OVK aTrELKOS YE, W@OTEP avTOL of Ppvyes Opakav 
cA A a , 
droukot eiow, ovTm kat Ta lepd eéxeiOev perevnvexOar. Kat tov Arovycor 

‘ \ A > \ “ , ? 4 \ ¢ , lan € a 
d€ kat tov "Hdwvdy Avkotpyov auvayovres eis Ev THY OmotoTpoTiay Tay lepov 


aivittrovrat. 


k Lycophr. Cass. 1237: 
Kiggod map aimvy mp@va kai Aadvotias 
Kepacdepous yuvaixas. 
Schol. 23. Aagvorias 6 Aidvvoos, awd Aadvotiov, dpovs Bowwrias dOev 
Aadvartia Aéyovrar ai év Maxedovia Baxya... Kepatropopovor kata pipnow 


4 
Atovvgov. 


2 Phrygian Sabazios-Mysteries, see Geogr. Reg. s.v. Koloe, Phila- 
delphia. 


@ Dem. De Cor. 259 tH pmnyrpt Tedovon Tas BiBdous aveyiyvwokes Kal 
raddda cuverkevwpod, Thy pev vita veBpi{wv Kal Kpatnpifwy Kal Kabaipor 
Tos TeNoupévous kal GmoudtT@y TO TAG Kal Tois MiTVpols Kat ayioTas amo 
Tov KaOappod Kedevov déyew ‘epuyov Kakdv, edpov Gyewov’. . . ev S€ Tais 
jpépars Tovs KaAods Erdos yav dia Tov ddr, Tods CoTepavopevouvs TS papdbo 
kal TH AevKn Tors des Tovs mapelas OAiBwy Kal tmep THs Keharijs alwpeoy 


A a a wy A > » ‘ 
kai Body ‘evot SaBoi’ kai emopxovpevos ‘ins artns artns tys’ eEapxos Kat 








1 
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mponyepav Kat Kioroddpos Kal Auxvopdpos kai Toadra imo TaY ypgdiwy mpor- 
ayopevopevos, Strabo, p. 471 referring to this passage ravra yap SaBacia 
kat Mnrp@a. 

b Photius, s.v. SaBoi, ZaBovs. of pev SaBors AéyerOar rors redovpeévous 
T@ SaBatio, . . . brd S€ twav 6 Ardyvos SaBds kadeira. Cf, R. 33. 

e¢ Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 4. 6, 2, p. 671 F SaBBovs yap cai viv ere 
moAXol Tovs Bdxxyouvs kadovor. Steph. Byz. SaBoi: vos Bpvyias' éyovrat 
kai dytt rou Bakyou mapa Ppvéir. 

ad Clem, Alex. Profrept. 14 P SaBaliov yotv puarnpiwv cipBoror rois 
pruovpevors 6 dia KdArrov beds’ Spdkav dé eat ovTos Siehkdpevos Tov Kd\rrov 
T@Y TeAoupEVaY, EAeyxos akpacias Aids, Ker Kal 9 Beppehatra maida ravpd- 
poppov duéedet, not tis mots eidwArKds ‘ ravpos SpdkovTos kat TmarHnp Tavpou 
Spdkwr, ev dpe Kpvpiov Bovkddos 7d Kévrpov BovkodtKdy olmar TO KEvTpoY Tov 
vapOnka éenixaday (vide R. 34). 

e Jb. p. 19 P (contents of the kiora: pvorixal) od oncapat Tavta kai 
mupdides Kal ToAVTat Kal mémava TroAvéppada xovdpoi te ddaov kal dpdxar, 
dpyov Avovicov Bacodpou ; ovxt d€ porat mpds rotcde kai kpadiar vapOnkés 
re kai xitroi; cf. Theophr. Characi. 16 éav idn dpw ev rH oikia éav 
mapeiav, SaBdgiov xadeiv. Schol. Arist. Plus. 690 ws mapeias dv dus. 
ro S€ ToLodTov Eidos Evpioxerat ev Tois iepois Tod Atoviaov. 

f Aristoph. Vesp. 9: 

A. Umvos p exer tis ek SaBaciov. 
B, rov avrov ap’ euot Bovkoreis SaBacior. 

& ’ApxiBovxoros at Perinthos: Dumont, Luscr. ef Mon. figurés de la 
Thrace, p. 38 Sré\duos dpxiBovKoros. 

h The Boveodcxot among the Iobacchi at Athens, R. 34 &. 


i Apollonia on the Euxine: C. /. G. 2052 late inscr. mentioning 
Bovkddos, Aikvopépos, and other mystic titles. 


k Frankel, Lnschrift. Pergam. 1. 248, Letter of Attalus III érei 
Bacihiooa =rparovikn n pytnp pou... mpos aravras pev Tors Oeodvs eioeBGs 
, , ‘ A A , \ / , ae 
mpoonvex6n, padiora Se mpds tov Aia roy ZaBaciov, matparapadoroy avrév 
koplcaga eis tTHv marpida nudy oy kal eu ToAdais mpdeor Kat ew TroAXois 
xwOvvots mapactatny Kai BonOoy nyiv yévouevov eéxpivayev Sia Tas €& adrov 
yevouevas emipavelas ovykabepGoa to Nixnpdpw 'AOnva, .. . Suata€dpeba Se 


> , , 4 A ~ A a A , cal > , 
dkodovOws Tovrots Kal Trept Ovoray Kal Touma kal pvoTnpioy Tov emiTedoupEevav 


r a , 3.“ > , A > a ‘ c , A , > , 
Tmpo TOAEws aiT@... emountdweOa Se avtod kal iepéa Sia yevouvs ’A@nvarov 


Tov €pov. 
1 Apollod. 3. 5, 1 eis KuBeda ris Bpvyias dduxvetrar Aévucos’ Kakei 
‘ 2 Ms Cary 2, \ \ \ > ‘ \ ‘ > > , \ , 
kaOapOeis td ‘Peas kal Tas TeAeTas expabayv Kai NaBaov map’ ekeivns THY aTOANY. 
m Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 12 P rov Atdvucdy twes “Attw mpoca- 
yopeverOat Oeovawy, aidoiwy éarepnucvor. 
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a Eur. Bacch, 75-81: 

5 , 7] > ‘ 
@ pdkap, dots evdaiper 
rereTas Oedy cides 
Bioray ayorever 
kat Qaceverar Wuyav 
> + , 

~ €v operat Bakxevov 
dciots Kabappoio.y’ 
7a te Marpds Meyddas dpyta KuBéAas Oepirevov 
dva Ovpoov Te Twacocev 

al ‘4 , P. 

Kioo@ te oTepavabeis Aidyucoy Oeparrevet. 


Cf. 126-134. 
© Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 671 B rév b€”Adavw odx erepov adda Acdvucov 


a , \ \ can , e , ‘ \ ¢ A os \ 
eval vouifovot. kat moAAG Tov TeAoUpEVwY ExaTEepw Trept Tas Eoptras BeBatot Tov 
Aoyor. 

P Arist. Pol. p. 1342 a maca Baxxeia kal Taoa 7 ToLavTH Kivnows padioTa 
TOV Opydvev e€otiv ev Tois avdrois, ToY Sé dppovmay ev Tois Ppvysorl pédeor 
, a A 4 e ¢ , ec , «3 - 4 
AapBaver Tadra TO mperoy, otov 6 SiOipapyBos dporoyoupeves etvat Soxet Bpvytov. 

63 Bacchic dpyta in Lydia. 

@ Himer. Or. 3. 5 Avdol... paivorvrar r@ Oe kal yopevovary émeidav avtois 
€ap eveiky . . . 6 HALOS. ; . 

b Steph. Byz. s.v. Mdoravpa. médrs Avdias, dd Mas* Ma 6€ 7H “Péa 

a © / A , 4 \ A \ i. , 
elmeTo, 7) TapéOwKke Zeds Ardvucoy tpepev. ... Kal mapa Kapow 6 Atdyucos 
Macapis evOev éxdyjOn. Cf. vol. 2 Artemis, R. 128. 

¢ Orphic Hymn 48: 
KAdv&, matep Kpdvov vie ZaBalie, kde Satpor, 
Os Bdxyov Ardvucoy épiBpopov eipadi@rny 
Pnp® éyKxarépawas, Gras terehecpevos EOor 
Tpddov és nyabeov mapa 6 “Immav KkadXurdpnov. 


d ibid. 49: “Immay KikAnoxo Bdkyou tpopdv, evada Kovpny, 
puotoréNov TeAeTHOW ayadAopevny ZaBov dyvod, 
vukTepiowst xopoiow epiBpeuerao ‘Idkxou" - 
KNUGi pev evxopevov, xOovin pntnp, Bacidea 
elre av y ev Spvyin Kxaréxets “Idys dpos dyvov, 
i) Tu@dos répre: ce. 
Move. BiBA. Syvpy. 3, p. 169, dedication Myrpi ‘Imra cai Adi 3 aBatiol. 
Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lydia. 


e Dionys. Perieg. 839: 
ov pay ovde yuvaikas dydccea... 


> , , , 
evte At@vucoto Xopooracias TEA EOLEY, 





, 
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f Lucian, De Saltat. 79 4 pév ye Baxxixy dpxnots ev "Iovia pdduora Kai 
€v Idvt@ orovdulopévn, Kaitou oaruptki) ovoa, oTw Kexeipwrat Tovs avOpwrous 
Tovs exel Sore kata Tov TeTaypEevoy ExagToL Kaipov dmdvrav emrdabdpevor Tov 
Gov KdOnvra dv jpépas tirdvas Kal KopvBavras kat waripovs Kat Bovkddous 
ép@vres’ Kal dpxodvtai ye Tavra of evyevéoTaroL. 

** In Greece: Plat. Phaed. 69 C «ici yap 59, haoty oi mepi ras Tederas, 
vapOnxopdpor pév mroAdol Bakxor S€ te matdpo. Schol. Aristoph. Lgu. 409 
Bakxov ov povov rov Avdvuaoy ékadovy GAAa kal Tods TedovyTas TA dpyta Kal 


tovs kAddous ois of prota depovor. Cf. Zeus, R. 3. 


Prominence of women in the épyia. 

% Diod. Sic. 4. 3 rovs pév Bowwrods Kali rods ddXovs “EAAnvas kat Opakas 
aropynpovevovtas THs Kata THY “IvduKny oTpateias Katadei~a Tas Tprernpidas 
Ovoias Awoviow, Kat rov Oedv vomiew Kata tov xpdvov TodTov moretcbar Tas 
mapa tots avOparos emipaveias. 510 kal mapa TrodXais Tov ‘EAAnvidav méAcwv 
dia tpidv ery Baxxeid te yuvackav aOpoiferOat Kal tats mapOevors vdpipov eivat 
Oupooopeiv. kai ovvevOovordtery evafotaats Kai Tyumoais Toy Oedy' Tas Se 
yuvaikas Kata ovotnpata Ovoidtew 76 Oem Kai Bakxevery, Kal KaOddov thy 
mapovciay tpveiy Tov Avovicov, puoupevas Tas ioTropovpevas TO madatoy Tape- 
Spevew 7H Oe pawddas. 

a Amphipolis, Ath. Pal. 7. 485 (Dioskorides) kat mepidinoacde 
pakpys aveNiypara xaitns | Srpupovexny apetor Ouddes "Apdirroduy. 

Delphi, R. 89. Plut. 364 E (De Jszd. e¢ Os. 35) dpxuxda (? dpxidr- 
av) pev odcar ev Acrdois rav Ouvddar, 

@ Paus. 10. 6, 4 Oi 8€ Kaorddidv re dvdpa aitdxOova kai bvyarépa 
€dedovowy aite yevérOar Oviav, kai iepacbai re THY Oviay Avovicw mpOToy Kai 
Gpyta ayayeiy TH Oe@* amd tavrns b€ kal Vorepov doa TH Atovicw paivovrar 
Ouddas kadeicOai pacw trd avOparov. ’~AmddAXwvos & ody maida Kai Ovias 
vouigovow eivar Aedddy. 

b Paus. 10. 32, 7 (Parnassos) ra 8€ vepadv ré eorw dvarépw ta akpa, 
kai ai Ouddes emi rovTas TH Avoviow Kal TS "ATOAROM paivorTat, 

© [b. 10. 4, 3 Ai d€ Ouiddes yuvaixes pév eiow Arrixal, pourdcar b€ és Tov 
Ilapvacov mapa ros avrai te Kal ai yuvaikes Achpdy ayovow dpya Avovica. 
Tavtats Tais Ovidor kata THY e€ "AOnvayv dddv Kat GAdaxod xopors iotdvar Kai 
mapa tots Havoretor xabéornke (cf. R. 474). Cf. feast of via at Elis, 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis. 

d Plut. 389 C (at Delphi) dpyopévou xepadvos émeyeipayres Tov dOpapyBov 
tov O€ maiava Katamavoavtes, Tpeis pivas avr ékeivov TovToy Katakadovvrat 
rov Gedy, 

® Plut. 293 C—D (Quaest. Graec. 12) rpeis &yovor Aedgot évvaernpidas 
- . . THs € “Hpwidos ta meiota pvotikdy exer Adyov, bv icaow ai Ouddes, 
ex O€ rev Spomevov havepds YeueAns av tis dvaywyhy eikdoere. 
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f Soph. Anfg. 1126: 
aé & imép bidpoo rerpas orépow orwre 
Aeyvds €vOa Kapvxcac 
Nipopac orecyovo. Baxxides Kaoradias te vaya. 

& Eur. fom, 1125: 

Eovdos pwev @xet evba mip mda Beov 

Baxyeiov, as opayaior Avovioou métpas 

Setocie Sioaas maidds avt omtnpiov. 

h Aristoph. Vu. 603: 

Tapvaciav @ os xarexev 
méeTpav aviv tevKats oedayet 
Bdaxxas Aedkdiow éeumpérav 
Kko@paotns Aidyugos. 

* In Phthiotis: Diod. Sic. 5. 50 of mepi rov Bovrav (Gpaxes) aroBavres 
emi THY xopay Teptervxov Tais Aioviaouv Ttpopois mept Td Kadovpevoy Apios 
TO Oe@ dpyiafovoas ev tH POiwmrid. ’Ayaia’ dpunodvrey dé tev Tepi Tov 
Bovrav, ai pev Gdda pupaca ta tepeta es Oadartav epvyov .. . Tov de 
(Avévucov) paviay éuBadeiv re Bovra, kai dia Todro mapakdWavtra piace 
é€aurav els Te ppeap Kal TeAevtAoa. Cf. Bacchic madness of the Minyan 
women, vide R. 70, 77, 78. 

8 a Thebes, R. 75. Oracle quoted in late.inscription from Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander, Kern, /uschr.v. Magnesia, 215 (Ath. Mittherl. 
1890, pp. 331-332). (Cf. R. 5): 

eAdere & es OnBys iepov wédov, oppa AaBnre 

Mauddas at yevens Eivots amd Kadpneins* 

at & tpety dacovor kai dpyia Kal vopip’ eoOda 

Kat @iacovs Bakyouo Kabedptoovow év adore, 
Kata TOV xpyopov Oia tov Ceorpdrav eddOncav ex OnBav Mawaddes tpeis .. - 
kal ] pev . . . Gumyayev Tov Biacov Tov Tldatamornvav, 9 Sé ... Tov mpd 
wédews, 1 O€... Tov Tov KaraBarov. Another inscription preserved on 
the same base Ge Atoviow ’Aro\Awvetos MoxdAANs apxaios pvaotns apxaiov 
xpnonov...Angavta ypawas oly 7H Bape dveOnxev |? second century B.c.|. 
Verg. Aew. 4. 301: - 

qualis commotis excita sacris 

Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 

orgia nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron. 

b Tanagra: Paus. 9. 20, 4 "Ev 8€ rod Avoricov 7 va@ Oéas pév Kal Td 
dyaApa Gétov, Aidov re bv Tlapiov kai epyov Kaddpidos, Gatpa dé mapéxerac 
peiCov ert 6 Tpitwy. 6 pev On cepvdrepos és adrov Adyos Tas yuvaikds pact 
tas Tavaypaiwv mpd tov Avovicov tay dpyiwy émi Oadaccay katara Kabap- 
ciwy evexa, vnxopevas S€ emiyeipnoa Tov Tpitwva, Kal Tas yuvaixas evEacOa 


Ardvuady cgicw adixécbatr BonOdv* imaxovoat re dy Tov Gedy Kat Tod Tpirdvos 








7 
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kparjoa 7H paxyn. Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece, p. 66, Tanagran 
coin of Antoninus Pius, D. standing between two columns, below 
his feet a Triton swimming. , 

¢ Thespiai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 292 Mvdourmos . . . Thy éavTov 
untépa .. . tepevoacay, Atorio (? second century B.c.). 

® Attica: vide R. 66°. 

a Steph. Byz. s.v. Snpayidar’ Sijpos "Arrixjs, dd Syudxov, @ Kal rais 
Ovyarpaow éereEevaOn Ardvvcos, ap’ dv ai iépevar avdtovd , . . uAdxopos de tijs 
’Emaxptas dyot tov Snpov. 

b Suidas, s.v. MéAav. MeAavatyida Acévucov iSpiaavto ek Tovavtns airias. 
ai Tov "EdevOnpos Ovyarépes, Geardpevor dopa rod Atoyicov exov péAawav 
aiyida éuéupavro’ 6 Se dpyoGeis, eeunvey aitds. pera tatta 6 *ENevoyp 
eAaBe ypnopov ent mavoe THs pavias Tyunoat Medavaiyida Acdyvoor, 

© Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146 ek S€ rovrov 7 te éopry “Amarovpia kai 
Avovicov MeAavaiyiSos Bopov éSounoavro, Cf. R. 37. Schol. Plat. Symp. 
p. 208 D gives the same story—but without mentioning D. MeAdvarys— 
probably from Hellanikos. 

d Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 241 kata tiv tév Atovvcior éoprnv mapa 
rois ’A@nvaious ai edyevets mapbévor exavnddpovv. C. JL. A. 2, add. 1388» 
kampopnoacay Acovioe (inscription found on Acropolis, second century 
mee, Cr KR. gets Cis. AL 2. 420. 

¢ Sacred marriage of the King Archon’s wife with Dionysos, R. 34°. 
Demosth. Kara Neaip. § 75 thy yuvaixa aitod vopor eOevto doriy etvar Kat 
pn eripentyperny érép@ avdpi adda trapevov yapeiv, a Kata Ta TaTpia BdyTaL 
Ta Gppyta iepa trép tis Tédews . . . THY ye Oe@ yuvaika Sobnoopevny kal 
Towucovoay Ta iepa Totavrny aéwodpev cova. Cf, R. 1249. ? Legend of 
Dionysos’ marriage with Althaia of Kalydon—Serv. Aen. 4. 127— 
another parallel. 

f Arist. Lysistr. 1: 

"ANN’ ef tis és Bakyeiov avras exdadecer, 
) °s Tlavos 4 ’mt Kodrcad’ 7) ’s Tevervddidos, 
ovd dv SuedOciv jv dv bmo Tov TUpTdver, 

7° Bacchic madness of women in Minyan, Chian, Laconian, and 
Argive myths: Ael., Var. His¢. 3. 42; Anton. Liber. 10 (same version); 
Apollod. 3. 5, 2. 

1 Laconia: Paus, 3. 20, 4 near Taygetos médus more @xeiro Bpvoeau’ 
kat Mtovicov vads evtavOa ért eimerar Kal dyadpa ev Uraibpm. TO de ev TS 
va@ pdvats yuvaréiv got dpav. yvvaixes yap 5) pdvac kat ta es tas Ovaias 
Spdow ev dmoppnre. [ Cf. priestess at Kos, R. 13.] Verg. Georg. 2. 487 
virginibus bacchata Lacaenis Taygeta: Philarg. 7d. Bacchi orgia in 
montibus celebrari solebant a furiosis Bacchis quae a Spartanis ... dve- 
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pava appellabantur. Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia, p. 328. +. Mag. 
391. 12 Evuos kat Evouos 6 Awyucos... kai TO €s adrov emipOeypa Etoo kai 
Evoi xara Adxwvas, Cf. Hesych. s.v. Evas. 5.v. “Ivyyins’ 6 Avévvaos, 

72 Bacchic épya in Phokis, 47¢; Arcadia, at Heraia, R. 22; at 
Alea, R. 87; at Melangeia, see Geogr. Reg. p. 329; Hesych. s.v. 
Anva' Baxxa. ’Apkddes. At Aigai, Geogr. Reg. p. 329. Elis, R. 34°. 
Miletos, Geogr. Reg. p. 331. Rhodes: Hesych. s.v. Ovavidas: 6 
Atévucos mapa “Podiots. Ttovs cukivouvs padnras. 

8 Baxxeios at Sikyon, vide R. 45°; at Corinth, R. 454; at Rhodes, 
R. 1032; Baxxevs in Naxos, R. 6; at Erythrai, Geogr. Reg. p. 331; 
Mykonos, R. 85°; Bdxywos and Baxyos, vide Tralles, Geogr. Reg. 
Pp. 331; Bdxyos at Pergamon, R. 854%; at Crete, vide Zeus, R. 3; 
at Knidos, Hirschfeld, Zuscr. Brit. Mus. no. 786 eoke Kuidios yropa 
Tpootata@y mepl oy Tol Bakyxou emmAOov Orws ayvevntat TO lapdy Tod Aroyicou 
Tov Bdkxou pr é€eivar Katadvew ev To lap@ Tou Baxxov pydéva. Philostr. 
Vit. Ap. 6. 11 kav "Hdovoe tues 7) Avdot Baxyevwouw, ovk amoteis ws 
yadaktos avrois kai olvov myyas Seoes kat motiel TovTous (7 yn). Cf. Eur. 
Bacch. 143 pet 8€ yddaxre méSov, pet & olvm, pet S€ pederrav veKrapt. 
Plat. Jon, p. 534 A ai Baxyar dpvrovra ek tay motapdv pede Kal yada 
karexdpevat, euppoves S€ ovaar ov. . 

* Phallic ritual. ?in Thrace: Lex. Rhet. 246. 19 «iOvpadrrau' cidos 
@odns Spxoupevns’ "Eats Sé kai aidotov Seppatiwvov kal tedeTH Tis mepl Tov 
Avdvucov kal 7H Korurrot dyouévn, R. 1b, 16, 41°, 71, 102 ©, 106% 4, 1271, 
129® Cf. Clem. Alex. p. 30 P qaddoi xara modes avicravrar Aoviog. 
? Phallic cult of Dionysos in the Kabeiri mysteries, zd. p. 16. 

* Pursuit of the God: in Boeotia, R. 77. Plut. p. 717 A map’ jp &v 
tois *Ayptwviors Tov Aidyucov ai yuvatkes as arodedpaxdra (nrodow eira mavovrat 
kat Aé€yovow Ott mpos tas Movoas xaramépevye kai Kexpumrat, p. 291A 
*Ayptaviots Kat NukreNiots, Sv ra TOAAG Oud oKdtovs Sparar, mapeotw (6 KiTTds) 

* ai yap €voxot Trois Bakytkois mabeot yuvaikes evOds ent rov KitTrov hEpovrat, 
kal omapdtrovot Sparrépevar tais xepot Kai Suecbiovor trois ordpacr. Cf. 
Hesych. s.v. "Aypama’ €opty év “Apyet emt pid trav LIpoirov Ovyarepor. 
5, U. Aypidvia’ vexvova mapa ’Apyeiows Kai ayaves ev OnBas. Cf. C. LZ. G. 
Sept. 1. 2447: 

dyavobetoivtos Tay "Aypiavwev Nixouayou, 

emt iepéws tov Atovidcou .. . Tuvyavos 
first century B.c. Month ’Aypimmos at Chaironeia, C.Z. G. Sepé. 1. 
3404; at Lebadeia, 7d. 3082; Oropos, 7d. 247; Sparta, vide Annual 
British School, 1906, p. 447. Kos and Kalymna, Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. of Cos, pp. 326-330, at Rhodes, R. 85 ¢; ? in Byzantion, Bischoff, 
de fast. Graec. 374. Cf. Ria. Scholl. ZZ 6. 131 (Lykourgos pur- 
sues Dionysos with an ox-goad). 
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7° Death of the god in ritual (cf. R. 35). 

® Paus. 8. 37, 3 mapa dé “Ounpov ’Ovopudkpitos mapahaBov tay Titdver 76 
dvona Avovriow te ovveOnkey dpyia, Kal eivat Tos Titdvas To Avoviom Tov 
raOnpdrev éemoingey ad’roupyovs. Cf, R. 82, 83. Diod. Sic. 5. 75 rodroy 
tov Gedy yeyovévar paciv ex Ards kat Tepoepdvns bv ’Opdeds xara ras Teeras 
mapédwxe Stacmapevoy bro trav Tirdvor. At Patrai: Paus. 7. 18, 3 Oi 
Tlarpeis mept Avopicov déyovor tpadjvai te av’rov ev TH Meodre: kai evravda 
eruBovrevbevta tm6 Tirdvey €s mavtoioy adixeobar kivdvvor, 

b Cf, Legends of the death of Orpheus. Proclus Plat. Rep. 398 
"Opheds dre trav Avovicov redeTov Hyepov yevdpevos TA Gpova Trabety Neyerat 
ra oerepo Ged, Paus. 9, 30,7 Maxeddvey of tiv xopay thy bd Td dpos THY 
Iluepiay ¢xovtes kat méAw Atoy hacly bro thy yuvakov yeveoOar tHv TedeuTHY 
evraida to Ophet. Cf. Plat. Symp.179E. Konon 45 éoira pep oty rakrais 
Hpépas amdcpéevov mAnOos Opaxav kal Makeddvav ev AciBnOpors, cis otknua 
ouvepxdpevov péya Te Kal mpos TederHy €d merotnuevov' éndte & dpyiaery 
eigiagt, mpo TOV TUA@Y ameTiOecay Ta Sta, 6 ai yuvaikes emiTNPHTATAL Kal TA 
Oma apapeva, ., . Tov ‘Ophea xara péAn Eppiay eis tHv Oddaccay orropadnv 
4° AaBdvres ody (rHY Kepadyy) bd onpate peyddo Oamrovor Téyevos a’To 
mepicip€artes, 5 TEews pev Hp@ov Hy, VaTepov Se ekevixnoer icpoy civar' Ovaias Te 
yap kal Goois GAdots Geol Tysovrar yepatpera. kore Se yuvaréi wayTeda@s MBaror. 
Cf, Plut. Vz/, Alex. 14, Eratosth. Cafas/, c. 24 os rév pev Ardvucor 
ovk eriva,, . OOev Ardyuos dpyabeis adr@ erepe Tas Baooapidas, ds pyow 
Aioxvdos ,., airwes adtoy déomacay., .ai d€ Movoa cuvayayovoa (ra pédn) 
eOayav €ri tois Kadoupévois AeiBnOpas. Oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos, 
R. 49. In Thesprotis: Paus. 9. 30, 6 Nexvyavreiov there associated 
with legend of Orpheus. Maroneia: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 321 
dedication ’Op¢ei cai Suave, ? first century a. D. 

¢ Legend of Lykourgos: Serv. Verg. Aen. 3. 14 Lycurgus 
vites eius (Dionysi) amputare coepit: quapropter per furorem a diis 
inmissum ipse sibi crura succidit. Apollon. 3. 5, 4 6 d€ (Avkodpyos) 
peunvas Apvavra roy maida dumédov vouifov kKAnwa KOmTeW, med€Ker TANEAS 
anéxrewve, Kal dxpwrnpidcas éavroy [var. lect, adrdv| eowppdvnce’ tis b€ yas 
akaprrov pevovons éxpnoev 6 beds Kapropopnaew aitry, iv OavatoOy AvKodpyos" 
"Héavoi S€ dxovoaytes és 1d Tlayyaiov adtov drayaydvres dpos @noav" Kaki 
kata Avovvoov BovAnow bro immav Suapbepeis awebavey. Cf. R. 611. Cf. the 
legend of Lykourgos in the cave (Soph. Av/. 957) with similar legend 
of Zamolxis in Strabo, 298. 

d Death of Pentheus: Oppian, Cyneg. 4. 304: 

Ges S€ mapa oKkomijoL, mupiomope, TlevOéa radpor, 
Tavpov pev IlevOna dvowvupov, ape dé Onpas 
@poBdpous .. . 

oppa piv, @ Ardvuce, Sid ordpa Saitpevoaper. 
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as pacav evxydpuevae taxa & &kAve Nvotos apis. 

TlevOéa pev bn tavpov édci~aro... 
Paus. 2. 2, 6 [on Kithairon] ras 6¢ (yuvaixas) as épopacay, xabedkioat Te 
avtixa IlevOéa kai (@vtos amoamay GdXo GAAnv Tov gwpatos* VoTtepov O€, ws 
KopivOtoe A€yovor, 7 TlvOia xpa oiow avevpdvras ro Sevdpoy €exeivo ica TO 
Ge@ oéBew Kal an’ adrod dia 1dd¢€ Tas eikdvas memoinvrat Tavras. 

e Slaying of the priest at Potniai: Paus. 9. 8, 2 évradéa kai Avoviaov 
vads eotw AiyoBddou' Ovovres yap T@ be@ mponyOnoav mote bmd péOns eis 
UBpw, eore Kat Avoyvcouv roy iepéa amoxreivovow. amokreivavtas S€ avtixa 
énéhaBe vdcos Aoiuwdns, Kai oghiow adixero taya ek AedkPav Ovew aida 
@paiov' éreot & ov modXdois vorepov tov Gedy aow atya tepetoy tmadddka 
odiow avti tov maidds. Cf. story of the murder of the priest of Dionysos 
at Mitylene, Ael. Var. A7s#. 13. 2. 


77 The Maenads sacrificed at Orchomenos: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 38 
tives of mapa Botwrois Voddews Kal tives ai “Odetar; tras Muviov Ovyarépas 
act Aevkinmny Kai ’Apowdny kat ’AdKabdny paveicas avOpwrivey éemibupnoat 
Kpe@v .. . Tapacxelv “Inmacoy tov vidy diacmdcacOa' KAnOqvar ovv Tovs peEV 
aydpas adtay duceipatodvtas td Avmns Kai mévOovs Voddets, avtas dé *O)eias, 
olov ddods. Kal peéxpt viv ’Opxopemor Tas a7d Tov yévous oUTw (’OXetas) Kadovat. 
kal yiverat map émavroy ev Tois “Aypiwvias guy) Kai diwkéis ad’rav tro rod 
iepews Tov Atovicou Eifos €xovros. eEeots d€ rHv KatarnPOeicay avedeiv, kal 
aveidey ef? jay Zairos 6 ispets. Cf. Apollod. Bzb7. 3.5, 2 (Awvucos) hrev 
eis "Apyos* Kaket madw ov Tin@yT@y aditév, eEéunve Tas yuvatkas, ai dé ev Tots 
Opect TOs emtpactiOious Exovea matdas, Tas TapKas av’T@y EoLTOUTO. 

7° Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 42 (legend of the Minyades) maida dmadoy dra 
kat veapov Staomdacarta, otoy veBpdr, 

*® Sacrifice of the bull-calf as Dionysos at Tenedos: Ael. Vaz. 
Anim, 12. 34 Tevedtor S€ 76 avOpwroppaictn Atovricw tpépovor Kvovaay 
Body, texvdoay S€ dpa adrnv oia Symov exo Oepamevovor, Td b€ dpruyeves 
Bpépos xarabvovow trodynaavres KoOdpvous’ 6 ye pny matakas avo T@ TeEKeL 
AiGors Barrera Sypooia, Kai eore emi THY Oudarray Hhevyet. 

*° Photius, s.v. veBpifew' 7 veBpot S€ppa hopeiy 7 Svacmay veBpovs* kara 
plunow Tov mept tov Atdyvaoy mddous. 

*' Galen, De Antido/. 1.6, Xiv. 45K of r@ Atovriow Bakyevovres ei@bact 
Siaomav ras éxidvas, mavopévov Tov Apos otm@ Sé npypévov tod b€povs. 
Arnob. Adv. Wat. 5. 19 Bacchanalia ... quibus nomen Omophagiis 
... ut vos plenos numine ac maiestate doceamus, caprorum recla- 
mantium viscera cruentatis oribus dissipatis. Clem. Alex. Profr. 11 P 
Avdvucov MawédAnv dpyidfoust Baxxot @pohayia thy iepopaviay ayovtes Kal 
TeAickovot Tas Kpeavoulas Tav Povav, aveateupeévor Tois Opeowy, emodoAVCovTeES 
Eidy, 
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82 Firm. Mat. p. 84 Cretenses... festos funebres dies statuunt et 
annum sacrum trieterica consecratione componunt, omnia per ordinem 
facientes, quae puer moriens aut fecit aut passus est, vivum laniant 
dentibus taurum et per secreta silvarum dissonis clamoribus eiulantes 
fingunt animi furentis insaniam. Praefertur cista in qua cor soror 
abscondiderat. Cf. Schol. Arist. Rav. 360 diéomav Bods (ai Baxyat) kai 
Hobov apa kpea. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 735. 


8° Paris: Scho]. Clem. Alex. 92 P (Klotz, vol. 4, p 119) ama yap 
elo O.oy Kpéa of prvovpevor Avcovriom Setypa tovTo TeXovpevor TOU oTapaypod dy 
imeotn Ardvucos mpds tov Mawddor, Harpokrat. s.v. dropdrrev’ ws dpa 


oi Tiraves tov Audyucoy édupnvavto yi xatamAacdpevor. Cf. r2gh, 


* Plut. De defect. Orac. 14, p. 417 C nuépa droppddes kai oxvOparai, 
év ais @pohayia kat diacmacpol vyoreial re Kal KomeTot moANaxoU mddw Te 
aigxpodoyiat mpos iepois. Cf. Dionysiac ritual at the mouth of the 
Loire with d:acracpds, Strab. p. 198 [from Poseidonios ]. 


85 Other animal sacrifice. 


« Goat. Vide Argolis, Geogr. Reg. p. 328: Serv. Aen. 3. 18 aut 
haec immolantur quae obsunt eorum muneribus, ut porcus Cereri . 
hircus Libero. 

b Id. 8. 343 Caper quae est hostia Liberi propria. At Mykonos: 
Dittenb. Sy//og. 373. 27 Bakxtdvos Sexatn évdexdds Arcoviocw Bake xipapos 
kadXtorevor® THY TYsny teporool Siddvr@v Kal ovvertiacbwv, Sawicbwv Se 
avrov. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. 5. 159 in sacris Liberi consuetudo 
talis est, ut occiso capro omnes sacratum sanguinem eius bibant. 
Cf. Verg. Georg. 2. 404. Hesych. s.v. Tpaynpdpor’ ai xdpar Aroriow 
Gpyiafovcat tpaynvy mepiyrovro, Cf. R. 69% ¢ Ayvoos Meddvaryss. 
Paus. 2. 35, 1 at Hermione Acovicov vais Medavaiydos. rovt@ povortkijs 
dy@va Kata €ros €kaotTov Gyovo., Kai dpiddns KoAvpBov kal TAoiwy riOéacw 
Ga. Vide R. 76° A. AlyoBdros. 

emia 6.2 As as 4 (fifth century B.C.) Tapndtavos pOivovros . . . 
epupos kpirés. Cf. Hesych. s.v. épidios, 6 Awyuaos mapa Adkaow. Steph. 
Byz. s.v.Axpapera’ éxadeiro d€ rapa péev Sixvanos Axpwpeirns (? 6 Atdvucos), 
mapa S€ Meramoytivois "Epiduos. "“Amoddddapds gdyot. In Rhodes, in the 
territory of Lindos, C. J. G. ns. Mar. Aeg. 1. 906 ’Aypwaviov éevara é& 
eixddos Atoviow epupos. Cf. Apollod. Brdl. 3. 4, 3 Ayvaov b€ Zeds ws 
€pupoy addakas tov “Hpas Oupoy exre We, 

d Bull. R. 79, 82,116. Schol. Arist. Ran. 360 15 Sopokdéovs &k 
Tupovs Atoyiaou tod travpopayov. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, p. 328. 
Cf. C. I. G. 3538, 1. 32 rpévou d€ Bods Act kai Aut Bdxyo at Pergamon. 


Cf, R. 103*. ? At Delphi: Lyc. Cass. 206. 
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© Sheep, at Mykonos: R. 44. Cf. Hermes, supra, p. 35. 

f Pig and Stag (at Kos): Collitz, Dzalect-Inschr. 3636 Avoviocw 
SkvAXira xotpos kai EXaghos. Schol. Ar. Ran. 341 xotpor tH Anuntpe kai ro 
Avovicm eiovro. Schol. Clem. Alex. (Klotz, vol. iv, p. 108) xorpo- 
Wadas Atévucos ev ZikvOru Tiwarar ths Bowwtias, ws Todeuwv ev tH mpos 


“Atradoy émioToAn. 


8° Human sacrifice, R. 77, 78. 

a Clem. Protrept. p. 36 P AecBious Atovricw thy époiay mpocayew Ovoiav 
(dvOpamovs amoopatrew) Awoidas déyer. Porph. De Adbstin. 2. 55 eOvov 
dé kai ev Xia TO 'Quadio Avovicw avOperoy Siacra@vtes kai ev Tevéda. Plut. 
Them. 13 Ocmurrokdel .. . chayrafopéve tpeis mpoonxOnoay aixpddoto. . . 
Touvtovs day Evdpavtidns 6 pavris, as dua pev avédaprev ek Tay lepav péya 
kai mrepupaves trip, dua b€ mrappos ex SeEav eonunve, Tov Cewsorokdéa beEiwod- 
pevos ekéhevoe TOV veavicxoy Kkarap~acba Kal Kabtepedoar mavras pnoTn 
Awvicw mpocevEduevoy . . . of moAXol Nvdykacav, ws 6 pavtis exédevoe, THY 
O@vciav ovvredeoOnvat. 

b The animal substituted for human life: legend at Potniai of 
D. AiyoBdros. R. 76°: legend at Patrai concerning the sacrifice of 
a maiden to A. Kadvéemos, Paus. 7. 21, 1-5, Cf. human sacrifice 
among the Getai in the worship of Zamolxis, Herod. 4. 94. 

*” Paus. 8. 23, 1 (at Alea) Acovicou vads kal dyadpa* TovT@ Tapa eros 
SKuepevay EoptHy ayovot, kal €v Aiovicov TH €optn Kara pavrevpa ex Achar 
pactiyobyTa yuvaikes, Kaba kai of Sraptiaray epynBor mapa TH *OpOia. 

lb. 7. 19, 6 (at Patrai) HavcacOa S€ otra déyovrar Ovovres TH 
"Apréuid: avOpwmous. ékéypnro S€ avtois mpdrepov ere ek Aekhaov ws Bacrdeds 
E€vos tmapayevopevds ohiow ent thy ynv Eevixdy Gua aydpevos Saipova, ta és 
thv Ovoiay ths TpukAapias mavoe. “Idiov b€ adovons kal vewopevay Ta Aadupa 
Tay “EAAnvev Evpitudos 6 Evaipovos NapBdver Adpvaka,  Acovicor dé ayadpa 
hv év tn Aapvaxt. Lb. 20. I toe Ged Se evTds THs Adpvakos emikAynow pev 
eorw Aicupyytns, of S€ adrov €s Ta pddiota Oeparrevovtes evvéa Té eiow avdpes, 
ovs dy &€k mavrav 6 Snpos mpoeAnrat Kat a€iama, Kai toa yuvaikes Tots avdpacr. 
pa O€ ev 7H €optn vuxri és ro éxrds éeper tv Aadpvaxa 6 iepets. Vide 
Artemis, R. 35. (Cf. Paus. 3. 24, 3 at Brasiai on Laconian coast 
oi GvOpwror déyovow of évravda ovdéow spodroyodvres “EAAnVaY ws Sepedy 
Téxot Tov maida €k Atos, Kal Ud Tod Kddpov papabeioa és Adpyaka avry Kai 
Avdvucos éuBdnbein? Kat THY Adpvaka bd Tov KAVOwvos ExmevEty Haw es THY 
oderépay, kai LepeAny pev, ov yap adrnv mepiodoay Ere evpeiv, emupavs Oavyat, 
Avévvaov dé avabpea héyovow. . . . Bpacwarar dé Kal rade emidéyovow, ‘Ivo 
opirw és thy xopav adixéoOa mravapevny, eXOovoav de eGeAngar Tov 
Avovicou yeverOar tpopdy. Kai amodaivovor pev Td Gvtpoy evOa tov Adyvycov 


eOpeev “Iva, kadovor d€ kat Td rédcoy Avovicov kjrov.) 
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8® Ritual of resurrection or return of the God. Cf. R. 35. Plut. 
De Isid. et Osir. 35, p. 364 F "Apyetous S€ Bovyevps Acdvucos emikdny 
éoriv’ dvaxadodvra 8 avroy tmd cadmiyyav é& vdaros, euBdddovtes es THY 
aBvogov apva to IlvAadxy@ ras 5€ cddmeyyas €v Ovpcos amoKxpiTrovaw, as 
Swxparns ev Tois mept “Ociwy eipnxev. “Opodroyet dé kai ta Tiravkad kal ra 
NukréAia Tois Aeyouevais ‘Oaipidos Stacmacpois Kai rais avaBi@cect kal 
madcyyeverias. 671% E oaddmeyée pixpais SoTmep “Apyeiou trois Avovucious 
dvaxadovpevor tov Gedy xpovra. Cf. Rhodian festival, /ahreshe/t. Oster. 
Arch. Inst. 1904 16 WSpaiAn 7@ ereyeipovre Tov Oedy . . . Kai Tots Tov Bedy 
tpynoaoe Kata piva Kai tais Tov Geod dé KaOddos dvoi trois . . . (Roman 
Imp. period). Plut., p. 365 A kai AeAgol ra rod Avovicov Aeiyava 
Tap avrois mapa Td xpnoTnpioy aroKeicbat vopifovar’ Kai Ovovow of “Oaror 
Ovaiay améppynroy €v T@ iep@ Tod "AmdAA@Vos Gray ai Ouiddes eyeipwou Tov 
Ackvirny. Cf. Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 166 Nonnulli Liberum Patrem 
apud Graecos Ackvirny dici adserunt: vannus autem apud eos Aikvoy 
_nuncupatur, ubi de more positus esse dicitur, postquam est utero 
matris editus. Cf. Demeter, R. 2298-4, vol. 3, p. 361. 


*°a Cereal offerings (cf. Demeter, R. 211, 2298, offerings of first- 
fruits in Aikvov): Theocr. Jd. 26: 
Xat pev dpep§duevac Aacias Spvds aypia PvAda 
kicaov te (wovta kat aadddeAov Tov wmep yas 
€vy kalap® Aeu@vi kdpov Svoxaidexa Bapos, 
TOs Tpeis Ta Seuedg, Tas evvea TH Atopic. 
iepa S &k xiotas tmomayetpata yxepolv €dotoa 
evpapes xatébevto veodperray emi Bwopar. 
Wineless offerings at Athens, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v.‘ Attica,’ p. 327. 
Plut. De Sanit, p. 132 F aire 7G Avoviowm modddxis vypddca 
Ovoper. 
*b Paroemiog. Graec. Diogen. 3. 43 Baxyns tpdmov’ émi trav ovwnndar, 
map ocoy ai Bdkyat oryaow, 
ce ? Birth-legends arising out of local ritual, Hom. Hymn. Dronys. 7: 
oi pev yap Apaxayo ao of S “Ikdpo jvepoeoon 
dao’, of & ev Nd&w, Stov yévos, eipadiora, 
oi 6€ o em “Adem Trotap@ Babvdwnyerte 
Kvgapevny Sewedny rexéery Act tepmikepavyva, 


Gara & ev OnBnow, avak, ve éyovar yevéoOat, 


Theocr. Jd. 26. 33: 
xalpor pév Ardyvcos dv ev Apaxavo vidderre 
Zevs Umatos peydday emvyovvida xarleto vcas. 


Cf. Diod. 3. 66 dudioBnrovor S€ Kat wédeus odk dALyat ‘EAAnvides THS ToUTOU 


FARNELL. V xX 
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r) a , > 
Texvooews’ Kai yap "HXelor Kat Nad€&tot, mpds S€ rovrows of tas *EdevOepas 
wae ‘ , ‘ , ° x © wi 38 ’ a 
oikovvres Kal Tytoe Kal melous Erepor map éavrots arodpaivovrat texvwOnvat. 


The God of Festivals. 


* Plato, Laws 653 D Geot S€ oixreipayres 75 tev advOparay émimovoy 
mepukos yévos ... Movoas *AmddAXN@va te Movonyerny Kat Aidyucov cuveop- 
raotas éSocav. 790 E ai rav éxppdvev Baxxyeway idoets ravty TH THs 
Kiwnoews dua xopeia Kal woven ypopevat. 

7 Ulsan, 377 

4 sw 
ds rad’ exer 
Giacevew Te xopois, 

, > > A , 
peta T avdov yedaoae 
amomavaal Te pepipvas. 

Soph. Am/. 1146: 

"Ia mip mveidvrav 
Xopay aorpav, vuxiov 
pbeypdrav érickore. 

= Arist. Lysisir. 1299: 

mpdcaye xopoy, emayaye Xapiras 

ee. | 4 , # 

émt S€ Kadecov Apteuty 

emt d€ Sidvpov ayéxopov *Iniov 

evppov’, emt dé Nvovov 

Os peta pavdor Baxytos oppaoe Saierat. 
Festival titles. 


*§ Dionysos AtAwved’s in Athens: C. J. A. 3. 297 on seat in theatre 
of Dionysos iepéws AtAwvéws Avovioov. Cf. 193 private dedication 
Avoviom Aihovet .. . mi iepéws Pudqpovos (Roman period). 

* Dionysos “Evayouos at Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Juschr. 
v. Magnesia, 213%. ‘Iepeds Atovicov evaywviou (first century B.C.). 

* Dionysos GpiapBos: Arr. Anad. 6. 28 SpiapBov adrov emixdnOjvac 
tov Avdyvoov Kal tds émt Tais vikais Tails €K TokE“ov TouTas emt TO aiT@ 
rovra OpiapBovs. Cf. Diod. Sic. 5.2. Athenae. p._30 B. Tiara: mapa 
AapwWaknvois 6 IIpinmos, 6 atrés Sy re Atoviow, €& émibérov Kadovpevos 
ovrws, @s OpiauBos kai AcHipapBos. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 525 “16. Aidvpapp’ 
enav apoeva tavde Babi vndiv. Cf. Geog. Reg. s.v. Delphi. Plat. Laws 
700 B Avovicov yéveois AcBipapBos eysuevos. Pind. Ol. 13. 25 rat 
Avovricov mobev e&éhavey civ Bonddra xdpites SOvpauBo ; Schol. zdzd. 6 
Ilivdapos év pev trois ‘Yropxnpacw év Na pyoiv edpeOjvac mpa@rov diOdpauBor, 
ev 6€ ro mpaT@ Tar SibvpduBav év OnBas, evtaiba 8 ev KopivOo. Bergk, 
Frag. Adesp. 3. 109 “Iaxxe Si6tpapBe (OpiapBe Dind.) od ravde yopayé. 
Pratinas Fr. 1. 10 dde cor deta | kai modds Stappupa, OprapBod.bvpapfe, | 





c. at 
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Kurooxair dvaé, dxove rav epav Awpiav xopeiav, Plut. Vit, ALarcell. 22 
Avoviow , . . dv Evvoy kai OpiapBov ovopdgoper. 
% Dionysos Anveds at Mykonos: R. 44. 


* Dionysos MeAmépevos : Pads. t: °3;°:5 (Acovicov rewevos near the 
Dipylon at Athens) Atdvucoy S€ rovrov Kadovor MeArdyevoy emi Ay roi@de 
ep dmoio mep "Ardd\Nova Movonyérny. C.L, A. 3. 20 icpeds MeAmopévou 
(? time of Hadrian). Cf. 274 iepeds MeAmopevov Aroptoov ef Eivedav. 
278 A. MeAropevov ek rexvecrov. At Acharnai: Paus. 1. 31, 6 Asévucoy 
(dvopagovor) MeArdpevov. Dionysos Movoayérns : see Geogr. Reg. Naxos, 
p- 333 Harpokrat, s.v. Evvetdau’ yévos éort map’ ’A@nvaios otras dvopats- 
pevoy Evveida, foav Sé xeOapmdoi mpos tas iepoupyias mapéxovtes thy xpeiay. 
Phot. s.v. yevos "AOnvnot povotdy ard Evvew rod ‘ldcovos kat ‘YyurvAns. 
[Cf. Hom. J/. 7. 468.] At Priene: Hiller von Gartringen, Juschriften 
von Priene 174, 1. 15 Ovces (4 iepeds) dé Kal tas Ovoias tas ev TH Oedtpw Ta 
Awvic@ Td MeAropévm (second century B.C.). 

% Dionysos (?) aparaifey: private dedication Asoricm Taparai- 
¢ovrt, found at Eleusis: “ph. Arch. 1895, p. 103 (inscr. ? third 
century A.D.). 

* Dionysos Xopeios: C. J. A. 3. 34>, letter of Trajan rots epi 
Advucoy Tov xopetov Texviras, Cf, Aidyycos Xopevs at Paros, Ath. Mitth, 
Igo!, p. 219. 

100 A. Tpternpexés: inscr. of Roman period from Melos, probably 
connected with a company of piora, Hell. Journ. 1897, p. 15 (C.L. G. 
Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1089) Atoviow Tprernpixa, 

101 Tpvernpixa festivals: Hom. AH. Frag. in Bacch.\. 11 :. 

ws O€ Tduev Tpia oo Tavrws, TpreTnpiow aiel 
avOpero. peEovor TeAnéooas EéxaTouBas. 

Ov. Fast, 1. 393 

Festa corymbiferi celebrabas, Graecia, Bacchi, 
Tertia quae solito tempore bruma refert. 

a In Thrace: R. 61°, 64. 

b Boeotia: R. 65, 68, 77. Prob. Verg. Georg. 3. 43 Cithaeron 
mons est Boeotiae, ubi arcana Liberi Patris sacra celebrantur tertio 
quoque anno quae trieterica dicuntur. Orph. Hymn, 45. 6: 

(Seuedn) tiysds tevéauevn map’ dyavis UWepoedoreins, 
€v Oyntoict Bporoiow ava tpernpidas apas, 
nvika gov Bakxyou yoviuny wdiva tedovor 
evicpdov te tpamefay idé pvornpid 0 dyvd. 
© Delphi: R. 66. 
xX 2 
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d Opus: C. 7, G. Sept. 3. 282 dyovobernoas Tey TpietnpiKay Atovucetor 
(time of Augustus). viet, 

© Alea: Ryo, 

f Andros: Paus, 6. 26, 2 A€yovar dé Kai “Avdpior mapa eros ohiow és 
Tov Atovvcou Thy éoprny peiv oivoy adtopartov ek Tov iepov. Cf, R. 105%, 

& At Mitylene: Ael. Var, Hist. 13, 2 ai pév rod Ocod rprernpides 
adixoyto. 

h Pergamon: Frankel, Juschriften, 248. 

1 Priene: Hiller von Gartringen, Dze Luschriften von Priene, 113, 
l. 79 (first century B.C.) ras ayouévas ro Atoviow . . . Tprernpidas. 
*. B Morkyta: “(C, J.vG, aeae.. oi One 

i Crete 62, 


102 Other festivals. 

In Thrace: 8,22; 

b In Greece: IIporpvyaa: R. 45}. 

¢ Delphi: R. 66. 

d ’Aypiova in Boeotia: R. 75. 

@ Festival at Thespiai; C. 7. G. 1633 7 Bovdy kai 6 Sypos ... 
iepatevoacay “Ioidos Kat ’AvovBidSos TH mode eis tHv Atovicou éoprny. At 
Orchomenos: C. J. G. 1579 avdperou xopayeioavtes vikacavtes Avovio@ 
avéGexay (circ. 100 B.c.). At Chaironeia: C.L.G. Sept. 3409 dyavobe- 
thoas Awyvoiov ... Aviom... avébexe. Lb. 3392 edecxvopdpnoe Sdrupos 
» + « empedecOar Sé tov iapeia Avoviocov. Plut. 527 D 9 marpios trav 
Atovuciwy éoptn TO maXaLov éméurreto Sypotikas Kal tNap@s, audopeds oivou kat 
KAnuatis, eira tpdyov tis etAkev, GAdos iayadwy apptyov NKoAovber Kouilav, 
eri mace 8 6 paddds* GAda viv tadra mapempatar Kal Npdmorat, ypvooparov 
Tepipepopevav Kal ivatioy modvTedk@y Kal Cevy@v edavyopevav Kal mpoTe- 
Treiov, 

f Agrionia, in Kos, Kalymna, Byzantion, Lindos, R. 75. 

€ Ovia, in Elis: R. 34°, and Geogr. Reg. Elis, p. 329. 

h Lampteria, at Pellene: R. 46. 

i At Patrai: R. 88 €opri Avovicov Aiovpyyrov. 

k At Hermione: R. 85>, 

1 In Laconia: Paus. 3. 22, 2 Atovicov 8€ dpos iepdy Aapvatoy Kadov- 


pevov €ott . . . Kal Apos apxopevov Arov’cw@ thy éoptny ayovoty, adda Te és TA 
Spapeva Eyovres Kat ws Bdrpuv évradOa avevpiaxovow wpaiov. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. ‘Laconia,’ p. 328. Athenae. p. 631 B (at Sparta) 7 S¢ Kad’ jyas 


? a id ? - > 4 ¢ 
auppixn Acoyvaotaxn tis etvar Soket, emterkeoTEpa ova THS apxatas, Exovot yap ot 
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épxovpevor Oipoous avri Sopatwv, mpotevrat 5€ em’ adAndovs kal vdpOnkas kal 
, A. > Loe / \ ‘ \ , ‘ \ \ ‘ 
Aaprddas Pé€povow, dpxodvrai te Ta mept Tov Atdvucov Kai (ra mepi) rods 
? 4 a ‘ \ A , 
Ipdods ere te Ta rept Tov TevOEa, 
m Naupactos: (?)Schol. Arist. Acharn. 194.  Atoviow d€ €opti 
Avovicov nv iryov Navraxriot, 


n At Eretria: C. 7. G. 2144 6 tepeds rod Avovicou etme’ éreid) TH 
Topmy Tod Avopicou n ppovpa amndGer, 

© Megara: C.l. G. Sept. 21 ra Atoviowa, circ. 180 B.c. Sikyon, 
R. 45° 

P Argos: R. 89. 

a On the road from Argos to Tegea: Paus. 2. 24, 6 Ipods 8d€ rod 
*Epacivov tais kara TO pos €kBodais Atovicw kai Tari Bvovar, t@ Atoviow Fé 
Kal éoptiy dyovor kadouperny TupBnv. Festivals at Phigaleia and in the 
territory of the KuvaOacis, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Arcadia,’ pp. 328, 329. 

r Aigina: C. 7. G. 2139 dvemeiv rov orépavov... Avoriaiwy ev Ta 
écarp@, second century B.c. 

8 Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, 105 «is Atopiora raidoy Kop@dav 
tpaywoav ... oi de emedeiEavro TO Gea. 

t Paros: C. Jl. G. add. 2374@ ra Atoviowa ra peydda, Naxos: 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. p. 333- 

u Astypalaia: C. /. G. Mar. Aeg. iii. 169 rot mpurdnes rot 
mputavevortes pnva “loBdxxiov orehavwodvrav aitov tois Atovucios ev TO 
aya TO Tpaye@diar. 

v Syros: C.l. G. 2347°¢ ra Atoviona. 


WwW Tenos: C.J. G. 2330-1 ra Avoviowa. Cf. B.C. H. 1902, p. 430, 
1903, p. 242. 
x Keos: C.l. G. 2354, 2358 ra Avoviou. Athenae. 456 D dao ev 


*IovAids tov TO Atowiow Oudpevov Bovvy tnd Twos Tdv veavicxay traiecOa 
medexer’ mAnoioy de THs Eoptns ovons..... 

y Chios: Dittenb. Syl/. 150, circ. 277 B.C. dveureiv tov tepoxnpuKa 
Atovuciots Stay oi Trav maidwy xopol péAdwow dyovicer bat, 

z Amorgos: C.J. G. add. 2263¢ ra Atowiora. Imbros: Geogr. 
Reg., p. 333: 

103 a Rhodes: C.Z. G. 2525, inscr. of the Dionysiastai mentioning 
a tev Baxxeiwy trodoxa. 

b Lindos: C./.G.Mar. Aeg.1.762 ra Siva in honour of Dionysos. 


Athenae. p. 445 A-B ’Avdeas S€ 6 Aivdios .. . ds pyot Biopynotos ev to 
Tept TaY ev ‘Pdd@ ZuivOciwv, .. . mavra Tov Bioy ediovvaiagey . . . ovTos dé kal 


~<a 
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kopedéas eroies kai GAAa TOAAG EV TOUTM TO Tpdnw TOV TronudTar, a eENpxe 
trois pel avrod daddopopotor. C.l.G. Mar. Aeg. 57 1a Avovicre 
combined in Roman period with ra ’AXe£avdpeca. 


¢ Kos: Paton and Hicks, /uscr.no. 5, inscr. mentioning ra Avovdora 
and the iepoxapvé. 

d Thera: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 217. 

e Pontos: R. 63°  Lampsakos: C.J. G. 3640 proclamation of a 


crown rots Atovuciots. 


f Erythrai: C./. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 6 dyevobéras trav Atovyciov kat 
Sehevxetor (earlier part of third century B.c.). 


€ Teos: C. 7. G. 3062 fragmentary inscr. mentioning 7 dvoufis rod 
veo and 7 els tov vedv tod Atopicov tropeta — kai Ouptaabar Kai AvxvoUS 


evarterOa ev T@ ve@. 3067 Ta Acovycia. 
h Tonia: R. 63¢ Smyrna and Miletos Geogr. R., p. 331. 
i Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, /uschr. 102, 106, &c. 
k Knidos: C.l. G. Graec. Mar. Aeg. iii. 322 (first century B.c.) 


Atovuciov €Y TO TPAT@ AYOvt TO LOvoLKa. 
1 Tarentum: Plat. Zaws, p. 637 médw epi ra Atovdora peOvovear, 


104 The rexvirat Avovioov. Arist. Rhef. 3. 2 kat 6 pév Acovycokddakas, 


avrot S€ avtovs Texvitas Kadovow. 
Centres of activity. 


> a a“ “~ 
@ Lebedos: Strab. 643 "Evratv@éa rév mepi tov Aivucoy teyutav 7 
, a ea A , ¢c Arr , ee , , Cre hee > 
guvodos tav év ‘Iwvia péxpe “ENAnonértov, ev 7 mavnyupis te Kal dy@ves Kat 
+ a - , > 4 Oe + 6 > v2 
éros guvredovvtat TG Atovvom. ev Téw. d€ @kovvy mpdtepoy. .. EuTmEerovons 
dé ordgews els "Efecov Kxateduyov. Arrddov dé eis Mudvyncov avrovs 
v. , , , e U A cal 3 
karaornoavtos ... mpecBevortar Thior Seduevor “Pwpaiwy pn mepudeiv emcret- 
xeCoperny ohiot thy Mvdvvnaor, ot d€ peréornaay eis AcBedor, SeEanevav trav 


¢ 
AcBedlov dopevas Sia thy KaTéxoveay avtovs ddvyavdpiay, 


b C.I.G. 3067 inscr. from Teos (period of Eumenes II of Perga- 
mon), complimentary vote of the ré kowdy tray repli roy Adyucoy texutav 
tov én’ "Iwvias Kat “EAXnomdrtov Kal tay mept tov Kabnyeudva Aidyucoy. . ~ 
) Tapa Tov TexuTev abdvatos ddéa, ots Kat Oeot kat Baoideis Kai mavres 
"EdAnves tiys@ot, Sedaxdtes Thy Te aovAiay kal adodddeay maou . . . KaTa- 
Kodovbovrres Tois Tod AméANwvos xpyopois. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1906, 


A ¢ > a , aS A 
p. IOI Tov orepavov avaknpv&at Atoyvoiwy T@ aya@rvt. 


¢ In Argos: Le Bas-Foucart, Mégaride 116% 1d Kowdv rev epi 


Aidyucoy rexvitav tov €& "IoOyod Kai Nepéas, ris év "Apyes cvyddov. 
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d Thrace: Dumont, Juscr. e¢ monum. figur. de la Thrace, p. 38, 
dedication in reign of Septimius Severus 16 Baxxeio ’Aotavar, 


e Macedon, Pieria: Liiders, Dre Dionys. Kiinstl. no. 99 (Le Bas 
504) TO Kody Tay mept Tov Advucov Texvertav Tov eis “Iolyoy Kai Teepiay 
guvTeAovvrav. 

f Opous: C.l.G. Sept. 3. 278 (Collitz, Dralect-Inschrift. 1502) 
edoke Trois mept Tov Avdvucoy texviras rots €€ "IoOuovd kai Nepvéas ovvredovar 
dé ev ’Omodvre’ éemerdy) SwréAns ... kal d yurd ad’trov... €v Ta dmepaoe a 
enoucavto TS AméA\Aw@Ve Kal TH “Eppa kai tais Movoas, .. . duacapynoartes 
€v Ta avepooet Oras xa’ exaoroy emavtov AapBavn a civodos Tay TeyviTav 


7 ~ ~ - lad 
dpyvptov Ovaias t@ ’Ardd\N@ML Kal TO ‘Eppa kal rats Movoais. 


& Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 348 (cf. p. 352), in recently 
discovered hymn to Apollo Bdxyov péyas OvporomAnE éopods (?) iepds 
texutav. Cf. Amphictyonic decree giving dovAia and drédea to the 
rexvira, Liiders, Dre Dionys. Kiinsil. no. 74. 


h Aitolia: C./.G. 3046 decree recognizing the dovdia of temple 
of Dionysos in Teos yvouevas rots Tyiow ras éydicagios Kal tas doumas 
oikovopias Kabas Kat Trois Atovuciakois rexvirais 6 vopos T&v AitwAa@v kedevet, 
Circ. 190 B.C. 

i Korkyra: C.Z. G. 1845, private bequest to the state (I. 3) «is 
Tay Tay TexviTav picOwow te Aroviow. 1. 16 ayérw Ta Atoviara af’ od &’ 
dpfwvra map Grepoy évavrdy (? second century B. C.). 

k Thebes: C./. G. 2413, 2414, two letters of Roman consul to 
the reyvirac (circ. I00—70 B, ey TvyXwp@® Eveka TOV Atovioov Kat Tov 
€mitndevpatos 00 mpoeotnkate Upas mavTadnacw ddetToupynrous elvat: 2414 
Srparnyos Umaros ‘Pwopaiwv ry cvvdd@ Tov Tept Tov Atdvudov TexviTav xaipeL. 
2485 TO kowov TOY TeEpi Tov Aidyyvaoy TexviTav Tov €& "IoOyov Kat Nepéas. 
Thespiai cf. R. 104%. 

1 Chalkis: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1892, p. 92 1d Kowdy tov tepi Tov 
Awvucov texvitev tav €€ “IcOyod Kal Nepéas ovvtedotvytay dé ey Xadxidz 
(inscr. second century B.C.). 

m Athens: R. 99. ull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 96, decree of 
Amphictyones of Delphi aparos 5€ mdvray (6 djpos ’A@nvaiwv) cvvayayov 
rexvirav ovvodov (kai dywuarav) Oupyedtxovs Kai oxnviko’s aydvas éroinoev 
(second century s.c.). Athenae. 212 D tmyyrycav 8 aired (AOnvion) kai 
oi mept Tov Atdyucoy Texvitar, Tov ayyedov Tov véov Atovvcou KadovyTes ext THV 
Kony éotiav Kal Tas Tept TavTnY edyxds Te Kal omovdas. Peiraieus: Lph. Arch. 
1884, p. 47, decree of the Avoyyaracrat, circ. 300 B.C. Kateakevacato TO 
@yaApa tod Aovicou tois dpye@ow kal mpooidpicato Kata THY pavTetay TOU 
Gcov. Eleusis: C. 7. A. 2. 628 (circ. 100 B.c.), inscr. referring to 7 
avvodos Tay mept Arovucoy texvirav and to their @vota: ri Anunrpe Kal tH Képp. 
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n Isthmos and Nemea: R. 104%, Thespiai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1895, p. 316, decree—third century B.c.—of the rexvira oi && “IoOpod 
kat Neuéas (in answer to a letter from the city of Thespiai inviting them 
to take part in the reorganization of the festival of the Muses) 6 
Oupedixds ayav orepavitns mp@rov éyévero, aywvoberovvTos ‘Iepokdeous, tepews 
d€ trav Movody Mvaciwvos, amd S€ Trav texuitay AicxvaAov. 

© Sikyon: Plut. Vz7. Arat. 53 pédn 78eTo mpos KiOdpay bro Tay rept Tov 
Atéyugoy TexviT@v. 

P Messenia: Plut. Vzt, Cleoom. 12 rots mepit rov Avovvcov texvitas ék 
Meconvns Scatropevopevous AaBov. 

4 Kypros: C.J. G. 2620 ’Adpodirn Tadia 7 rodts Tapiwy Kaddurrov 
KadXinmov dpxtepevovta tis méAews Kal Tov wept Tov Atdvugoy Kal Tovs 
Evepyeras TexviTa@v. 

r Smyrna: C./. G. 3190 7 icpa aivodos tay mepi rov Bpioéa Atovucoy 
TexverT@v Kat pvotav Mdpxoy Adpydrtoy Xapidynpou “IovAcavoy tov. .. Bakxov 
Tov Geod. 3176 Mapkos Adpndtos Katoap... cvvdd@ trav mept tov Bpioea 
Avdyvcor xaipew (both of same period, 147 A.D.) Ch C.deGrgres 
Bpnoet Acovrvow Oivdpuaos mpvtaus Kal tuve@dds. 

8 Priene: Plut. Vet, Anton. 57 (Avramos) rots mept tov Atéyvcoy 
rexvitats Ipinvyy eSwxev oixntypov. 

t Tasos: Le Bas-Waddington, Aste Mineure 281 Tvapn tod Kowod 
T@v mept Tov Atdyuaov rexurav ev "lwvia Kat “EAAnonévtov Kal tev TeEpi 
tov kaOnyendva Atdyvoov ... (tragic and comic actors sent to Lykia and 
elsewhere) rovs S€ veunOévras mdavras émitedéoat Tovs Tav Avoyvotwy ayavas 
€y Tols @piopevois Katpois Tmavta mapacydvtas akodovOas Tos Tav *lacéwv 
vopos (C. LZ. G. 2671 ra Atoviora at Tasos). Cf. inser. in Hell. Journ. 
1887, pp. 98 and ror. 

u Pessinous: C. J. G. 4081 of mepi tov Advucoy rexveira (late 
Roman). At Ankyra: Liiders, op. cit. no. 94 Wigiopa ris iepas 
Ovpedukns mepimodotiKis ovvddov (trav azo Tis oikovperys) mept Tov Ardvucoy 
kat A’roxpdtopa Tpatavov ’Adpravoy véov Avévucoy [rexutav otlepaurav. So 
also at Aphrodisias, zd. 95. : 

VY Tralles: C. 7. G. 2933 7 cvvodos ray mepi tov Atdvucoy texvert@v 
T@v ard ‘Iwvias cai “EXAnonéytov. 

w At Tigranokerta in Armenia: Plut. Vet, Lucull. 29 mvvOavépevos 
de moddots ev th mode KatewAnpOa tev wep Tov Aivucoy TexuTay, ois 6 
Trypavns mavtaydbev 7nOpoixer péAAwy amodetkvivat TO KaTeoKevacpevoy vr 
avtod Oéatpov, €xpyoato TovTois mpos Tos ady@vas KTH. 

x Ptolemais in Egypt: Bull. Corr. Hell. 9, p. 154. At Alexan- 
dreia: Athenae. 198 C (in the woumn of Ptolemy Philadelphus) ‘epeds 


4 ~ 
Atovugou kai mavtes of mrept Tov Avdvucoy Texvirat, 
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y Neapolis: Plut. Vit. Brut. 21 trav mepi rov Avovuooy texvitav avros 
els Néay médw xataBas évérvye mretoros, Cf. C. 2. G. Sic. Stal. 737 
dia Biov apxepéa tepas avvddov Oupedixns Tov mepi Tov Aidvucoy Texvray 
(period of Antoninus Pius). 


Zz Rhegion : Cor G, 5762 TO Kowov tov mept tov Ardvucoy TexuTay 
(early Roman period). 


aa Syracuse: Liiders, op. cit. no. ror. 


bb Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Juschr. v. Magnesia, 89, |. 21, 
decree of rd kowdv trav mepl tov Ardvucoy Texuitav. Stas ody paivntat TO 
kowov Tay trept Toy Aiyuvaoy TexuTav Tiu@y THY TE THS Oeas emipaveray Kat TOV 
Sjpov Tov Mayvyrev. 

10 The festival of Gcodaiora. 


Hesych. s. v. Geodaictos Aidyvoos. Suidas, s.v.’Aorvdpdpia mapa AiBvow 
Oiovel THS mOAEws yeveOdta, Kal Ceodaiora Eoptn ev 7 eTipwv Aidvucoy kai Tas 
Noudas. Cf. the Geoféna at Delphi, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi, p. 326. 
In Andros: Plin. VV. #. 2. 231 Andro in insula templo Liberi patris 
fontem nonis Ianuariis semper vini sapore fluere Mucianus ter consul 
credit: dies Geodaicra vocatur. Anaphe: C./.G. Jus. Mar. Aeg. iii. 
249, |. 23 rots Gevdacios. Lesbos: 20. ii. 68, 1. 9 Geodaioua. ? Kos: 
Paton and Hicks 362, month Cevdaiows. Kalymna: Bull. Corr. 
ffell. 1884, 31, 1. 16, month @evdaiows. Rhodes: C.l.G. 8518, 
Dittenb. Syl/og. 375, month Cevdaiows. Lindos: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. i. 905 month Cecvdaicws. Lb. 791 Bokdmia Ocodaiova. Crete: 
C. I. G. 2554, |. 32, treaty between Latous and Olous év Gevdacios 
mapayyédAovres, ? Cretan month Gevdaioros= Attic Gamelion, vide Paton 
and Hicks, p. 332. 


15a The carayoya at Priene : Hiller von Gartringen, Juschr.v. Priene 


174 (second century s. C.) éml roicde mwdodtpev thy iepaotvvny tov Avovicou 
Tov Preov" 6 mpidpevos icpnoetar xpdvoy dcov ay Biot iepnoerar S€ Kal Tov 
Avov’cou Tov Kataywyiov ...1. 19 éxéra S€é Kal orodny jv au BovdAnrat kal 
arépavov xpvcovy piva Anvaidva kat *AvOeotnpi@va’ Kal Tois Kataywyiows 


, ~ 
Ka@nynoetar Tay cvyKkataydvtwy Tov Atdvucor. 


Attic Festivals. 
1066 In the month Hocededr, 


@ Theophr. Char. 3 Wooewdedvos ta kat dypovs Avoviowa. Hesych. 
$.U. Atovicra® éopri ’A@nvnor Atovicw HyeTo, Ta pev KaT aypodvs pnvos Tloge:- 
SeGvos (ra d€ Anvara pnvds Anvatdvos, ra S€ ev dorer EXapnBodsdvos). 

b Plut. 1098 B-C kai yap of Oepdmovres Grav Kpdua Senvacw 4 Avoyiora 


kage a 
KaT aypoy Gywot ovK Gv aitay Tov ddoAvypov Uropetvais Kal Tov EdpvBov. 
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e Aristoph. Acharn, 202: 
eA A 2 > \ ’ ‘\ , 
dé Ta Kat aypovs eiot@y Atovvora. 
241: Ev@npetre evpnpeire. 
+h > A , 7 € , e 
mpoirw ‘¢ TO mpdabev OALyoy 7 Kavnpédpos 
6 EavOias tov Padddv dpOdv ornodra. 
, A ~ s , a”? 3 ‘ 
katafov TO kavoty @ Ovyatep, wv’ amapEmpeba. 
d Athenae. p. 622 D (song of the @adAogépor) : 
“Sot Baxxe tavde povocay ayAaifopuer, 
€ - € A 4 Diz 4 
dm\ovy pvOpov x€ovres aidA@ pede, 
Kady, amapevevtov, ovxt Tats mapos 
kexpnuevay @datow, add’ aknparor, 
KaTapxouev Tov Upvoy.” 
3 , > 6 A Bal / , de »” e of & 
eira mpootpexortes eT@OaCoy ots av mpoédowrTo, oradny Se emparrov’ 6 be 
gadrropdpos ii Badifav xatamAnobeis aidadkw. Aristot. Poet. 4 9 Se 
|kap@dta| dard ray ra addixa [eapxdvrov], a ere kal viv ev woddais Tov méAcov 
Stapever vourCopeva, 

e Harpokration, s.v. Geoiva. Avkxodpyos év tn diadicacia Kpoxovidar 
mpos Kotpwvidas. ta kata Snwouvs Avoviova Geoina ééyero, €v ois of yerynrat 
eréOvov' Tov yap Audyucov Céowvoy edeyor, ws Snot AlaxvAos Kat “Iorpos €v 
a Suvaywyor. 

f Schol. Lycophr. 1247 as Aioyvdos* matep Céowe, Mawvadwv Cevernpte 
(Aesch. Frag. 350). Photius, s.v. Geoinoy icpdv Acovicov' ad’ ov kal yévos. 
Cf. R: 1244. 


107 Salamis: C./.A. 2. 594 Atovvciov tay év Sadapin tpay@dois. 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 54 xdnpotor d€ Kal és Sadapiva dpyovta kai eis Tetparéa 


4 , - a 
Snpapxov ot ta Te Atovvata Trocovow ExaTepwlev Kal yopnyovs Kabtoract. 


108 Eleusis: cf. Demeter-Persephone, R. 230. ph. Arch. 1883, 
83 Awovdiav tO matpio dyau "EdXevoiu (third century B.c.). C. Ll. A. 4. 
574 5 (inscr. from Eleusis ? fourth century B.c.) 6 dyuapxos téOuke TO 
Awvie@ imep vytetas Kal owtnpias tev Syporar. 

1 Brauron: Schol. Ar. Pax 874 év Bpavp&u ta Atovicra iyero Kat 


kad’ €xaoroy Onpov. 


40 Kollytos: Aeschin. contr. Timarch. 157 €v tots Kat’ aypovs Acovu- 
clots K@pOOaV OVT@Y EV KodAtr@. Cr. Demosth. De Cor. 180. 


11 Acharnai: C. JZ. A. 4. 587 (2, p. 147) inscr. of fourth century 
mentioning 16 Oéarpov [? from Acharnai]. 


M2 Tkaria: C.[.A. 4 (2, p. 139), no. 572° éynpicOa “Ikaptetow 
eraweoat Nikwva tov Snpapxov Kal dveimeiy Tov KnpuKa Ort orehavovor ‘IKapteis 


s a , i cal A , = 
Nikwva kai 6 Ojpos 6 ‘Ikaptéewy tov Snuapxov 6re Kad@s kai Oikaiws TO 
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Avovriow tiv éoprny émoinoev Kai tov dyava. C.J. A. 4 (2), p. 250 
emieAnral tis emiokevys Tov dydApatos avébecay to Acovrvom. Papers 
Americ. School, v. pp. 86-87 Mvyaidoxos . . . tpaywdois xopnyav evixa 
(fourth century B.c.). Athenae. p. 40 B dro peéOns kai 7 ris Kope@dias Kai 
} THs Tpaywdias evpecis ev “Ikapi@ ths "Atrixns etpébn. Cf. fragment of 
Eratosthenes ap. Hyg. Poet. Asir. 2, 4 ‘Ikdpwot root mpara mepi rpayov 
@pxnoavto. 

"8 Phlye: Isai. Or. 8.15 es Avoviora eis dypov Hyev dei nas. Cf. 
§$ 35 Kipov eréxrnro ovciay aypov pev PArvqjar. 

M4 Axone: C.J.A. 2, 585 Acovyciwr rots kapmdois rois Ai€wvqjct, 

5 ? Myrrhinous: C. 7. A. 2. 578 17 S€ evdrer emi Sea Tod MooWedvos 
pnvos xpnpati¢ew me|pt Acoylvoiov. 

16 Peiraieus: Demosth. Jed. 10 Népos. Evnyopos eimev’ Orav 7 
mourn 7 TO Atoviow év Tletpatet Kat of kwpe@dot kai of tpaywdoi. C.L. A. 
4 (2), p. 202, no. 834 b, col. 1, 1. 28 ets Acoviowa ta év Tetpacet emiord- 
ras eis Ovoiayv AA. C. 1. A. 2. 467,16 Kai Tots Tletpaios rH Atoviow tadpov 
mapnyayov Kat eOvoay (oi epnBor), circ. 100 B.C.; cf. 2. 589. Cf. Aelian 
Var. Hist. 2. 13 wai Tetpaot d€ dyarCopevov rov Etpumidov kat exet karnec 
(6 Sexpdrns). C.L.A. 2. 741% [ey Avolyyciov ray [év Teclpaltet mapa 
Bowy|év in schedule of state-accounts, period of Lycurgos. 

16a Plat. Rep. 475 D of re pidneoo .. . Somep dropepicbaxdres Ta Gra 
€makovoat TavT@Y Xopay TrepiO€ovor Tois Atovyciots, ovTE TOY KaTa TOAELS OTE 


TOY KATA K@pas arrodeuTopevot. 


17 *Agkodacpes: Aristoph. Plut. 1129 doxwdlal’ évraivda. Schol. 2d. 
ev peom S€ Tov Oeatpou éridevto aokods mepvanpévous Kal GAnAiupevous, eis 
ods evaddcpevor dALoOavor, Kabarep EVBovdos €v Aauadeia, pyo ovTas' 

kat mpds ye TovTois acKoy eis pécov 
kataGévres eiodAdeoOe Kai Kaydere 
€ml Tots KatTappeovow amd Kedevoparos. 
.». Aokddia (Sic) qv €opti tod Avoricov, &v 9 doxors Siapvodyres kal 
OyKodyTes Eppintovy Kat avwbev AAAOvTO éemdvw aitav évi modi, éexivouy bé 
yéAo@ra katamintovtes, 6 pevToe pr KaTaTecay eAdpBavev avtdoy olvov mAnpn. 
Cornut. Theol. 30 éxdépovres adrov (rév tpdyor) els tov doxdy évdddovrat 
Kata Tas "ArTikas K@pas oi yewpyot veavioxor. WVerg. Georg. 2. 382: 
praemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Thesidae posuere, atque inter pocula laeti 
mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres. 


118 ? Minow: an element in the earliest rural cults. Cf. 1028. 
Ulpian, Demosth. p. 294 oi moumevovres TG Atoviow kata pipnow tis Tept 
avrov Separeias emoprrevov of pev Td TOV Satipay oxjua catovtes, of dé TeV 
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Baxxav, ot d¢ tO Trav Sernvav. Cf. Athenae. p. 622 B oi d€ idipadrror 
KaXovpevor mpoowmetoy peOvdvTay Exovot, Kal eatepavavtat yxeipidas avOuwas 
éxovres. Cf. 1064. 

19 The Anvaa at Athens. 

a Aristoph. Acharn. 1155 Anvaa xopnyav. Lb. 504: 

avTol ydp éopev ovmt Anvaiw tr’ ayer 
komm &€vor mapevow" ote yap dpor 
qkovew ovr ek Tay ToAE@V Of TUpaxoL. 

Schol. 2d. 6 rév Avoyvciov ayay emetedeito Sis Tov erovs, TO pev mp@Toy 
€apos é€v Gore, dre Kal of Pdpor "AOnvnow eépovto, rd dé Sevrepov ev 
dypois 6 émt Anvaim Aeydpevos, dre E€vor ov mapnoav AOnvnor xetmav yap 
Aorov Av. Cf. Schol. 24. 201. 

b Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 954 otk ée&qv dé E€vov xopevew €v TO aoTika 
xopa. ev d€ r@ Anvaiw eéqv' eémet Kai péTotKot exopryouv. 

¢ Plato, Profag. p. 327 D aad’ elev aypuoi tives, oto mep ods mépvor 
epexparns 6 mounrys edidakev emi Anvaio. 

d Demosth. Mesd. 10 kai emi Anvaio 9 mom Kal of tpay@dot Kai oi 
Kop@dot. 

€ Ath. Poltt. 57. 1 6 8€ Baciweds mpdroy pev puvotnpiov émmpedei rat 
pera Tov emmeAntor|.. . eretra Avoyycioy ray emt Anvaig. taira dé ore 
[wopmn Kat ayov" thy] pev ody Toumny Kon Tépmovow 6 Te Bacirers Kai oi 
emueAntai, Tov Oe dyava StatiOnow 6 Bacirevs. 

f Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 482 é€v rots Anvaixois dy@ou tod Atovvaou 6 
Sadovxos Katéyov Aaumdda Heyer, Kadeire Oedv, Kat of tmaxovoytes Boor 
‘SeweAni’ “laxye, mdovroddra. 

& C.L.A. 2. 741 (1. 10) ey Avorvoiay ray éri Anvaie mapa pvotnpiov 
emmpedntav. Suid. s.v. ta ek tév duakdv oKoppata ... "AOnvnor yap ev 
TH T@V Xo@v €opth of kpatovtes emt Tov GuaE@y Tovs amavTavrds Te EcKamTOV 
te kai €dotddpouv, 168 avr kai Tois Anvaiows votepoy éroiovv. Cf. zd. s.v. 
e€ dudEns* 7 Aeyouevn éopty map’ "AOnvaiots Anvaca. | 

h Season of the year, vide R. 44, 106%. Hesiod, Op. 504 Miva be 
Anvadva Kdx’ ijpata, Bovddpa mavta. Cf. Schol. 2b. "Iwves S€ rodrov (rov 
TapnAt@va) . . . Anvatéva xadodou.... TH Tapndt@n, xa dy kai ra Anvaa 
map’ A@nvaiots. (So also Bekker’s Anecd. pp. 235, 6.) Schol. Aristoph. 
Ach. 378 ra S€ Anvaa ev TH petorwpe Hyero, ev ois ov mapyoay of g€vor, 
Gre TO Spapa Touro of ’Ayapveis ediddoxero, 


20 A. Anvaos =? A. ev Ripvas. Hesych. emt Anvaio dyov' gorw ev 


~ y} a“ , uA 
T@ adore. Anvaov mepiBorov exov peéeyay Kal ev avt@ Anvatov Atoviaou iepor, 
ha a a a 
€v @ emetedovvTo of dyaves ’A@nvaioy mpw rd Ogarpov oikodounOnva. Cf. 


Isai. 8. 35 ev dorer. .. mapa To ev Aiuvats Aovvcroy. 





- 
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#1 Schol. Rav. Aristoph. Ran, 218 Alun rémos iepds Atovdcov ev o 
kat oikos Kat vews Tov beod. Hesych.s.v. Aipvarr ev ’A@nvais témos aveipevos 


Avoviow, Sov ra Anvaa [MS, dara] ifyero. 


122 > Lenaia in the Attic Demes: Steph. Byz. s.v. Anvatos* ayov 
Avovicou ev aypois. Schol. Clem. Alex. Pro/repé, p. 3 (Klotz, vol. iv, p. 92) 
ayporkixy, @O1) emt TH Anv@ Gdopevn 7 Kal Teptetxe Tov Atovicov omapaypor. 
Cf. émAnvaws dpxnois, Longus, 2. 36. ? At Eleusis: C./.A, 2. 834> 
(schedule of sacrificial expenses of the ’Emordra ’Eevowddev, 328 B.C.) 
émotarats emuAnvata eis Atopiora Oioa AA (col. 2, |. 46). Cf. 1. 68 és 


- ” 
Xdas Sypociors iepeiov .. . Kepdyia . , . olvov dvo0 perpyrtai. 


8 Lenaia? at Mykonos, R. 44, Month Anrawy at Delos, Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 26: Kios in Bithynia, Le Bas-Waddington 
Aste Mineure, 1140: Samos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 480: Kyzikos, 
C64. 20604 > Lampsakos, C../, G. 3641 B.; Smyrna, C.J. G. 4139 
(1. 36): Erythrai, Dittenberg, Sy//, 370, |. 25: Ephesos, Hicks, Greek 
Inscr. Brit. Mus. iii. 2, no. cecelxxvii, col. E: Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1893, 32 aote TO Anvarau pyri ra ciOiopéva 
avtois mpoopéepecOar imd Tov pvoTav .., Pinpov 6 amas tod Avovicou 
(inscr. of Imperial period concerning donations to a Bacchic society), 
Kern, /uschr. v. Magnesia, 117. Month AnvawBaxyios at Astypalaia, 
2G. 2403. 


124 Anthesteria. 


@ Thuc, 2.15 xal ra ¢€@ iepa mpds Tovro Td pépos THs mdéAews pGAdov 

a \ Wee , , e \ > , } , A 

iOpurae’ ....., Kal TO ev Aipvats Avoyvcov @ Ta apxaidrepa Atovvoia TH 
, “ > A > ~ a ‘ ce a: Se , wy 

Swdexdtyn moveirar ev pnvi “AvOeotnpi@v, Somep kat ot am >AOnvaiwv “lwves 


» A a , 
€TL KQt VuV voulCover. 


b (Demosth.) x, Neaip. § 76 1d dpxadratov tepoy rod Atovicov kai 
ec , > , a NY a > ON ia > , a , 
dyiotaroy ev Aiwvas ... Gra yap Tov emavrod éxdarou avolyerat TH Swdexatn 


tov “AvOeornpidvos pnvds (cf. R. 41 &). 


¢ Harpokrat. s. v. Xdes* €oprn tis map’ ’A@nvaiors ayopévn ’AvOcarnpi@vos 
Swdexatn’ pyoi dé "AmoAAdSwpos *AvOeatnpia pev KadeicOar Kowas THY GAnv 
€optiy Avoviow ayouérny, kata pépos b€ TiOotyia, Xdas, Xitpovs. Athenae. 
465 A Savddnpuos mpds tO iep@ Gynoe Tod ev Aipvais Avopicov Td yAedKos 
epovtas tovs ’AOnvaiovs ex tdv TiBwv TO Oe@ Kipvavat, cir’ avrovs mpoage- 
peoOa, Schol, Arist. Ach, 960 pyoi dé Amoddddapos . . . WiOovyiav, Xédas, 
Xvrpav, 

d Harpokrat. s.v. Xtrpou.... gore b€ wat Arrixn tis €opt Xvtpo... 
yero Se y €optyn “AvOcatnpidvos rpirn emi déxa, Ss yor Pirdxopos ev ro 
Tept €opTav, 
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e Schol. G. Aristoph. Ran. 220 Gedmopmos éexridera, peta TO cobqva 
Tos €v T® KaTakAvop@ Tepevydras avOpamovs’ n Nuépa mpatas €Odppynoav 
, a YS a <5 dA > a 4 > , . ‘ 
X’Tpay TO Tupt emioTnoa kat ev avty ahejoa ra epBAnOévta Kal ry 
¢ 4 a ie A > > A A ¢€ 4 , ‘ » Nee J »* 
NMepav Kat €opTnY KaT avTHY THY NMEpay ToLnoavTes XUTpovs exadecay.  €Ovov 
dé évy airy ovdevi trav dAvprioy Oedv, “Epyn dé XOoviw trep tev rebvewrar, 
A “~ € 4 , PEN ey 2 ~ > A s > Q - € td 
kal THs éxropevns xUTpas evi ExdoTm Tov e€v TH WoAE Ovdels TaY iepeiwy 
éyevero. of S€ kar éxeivny thy nuepay exeioe mapayevduevor eyevovto TaV 
a ee ae a , 1 e¢ A PY ’ (tee ‘ 4 , 
xuTpav Kat tmrep Tv TeOvewtwv Tov “Epuhy e&iAdoxovto.  muépa de ras xvTpas 
éxelvas joay éyouvtes kal ov veri, Aristoph. Acharn. 1075 Schol. 
Gedropmos tovs Stagwbevtas €k Tov KaTakAvopod éEWnoal Gnow yvTpay mav- 
oreppias (dbev cttw KAnOnvar tiv éoptny) Kal Oveww Tots Xovot ‘Epyy XOovia 
tis b€ xvtpas ovdéva yevoarOa. Tovto dé motyoar Tovs mepiowbévras, 
ikackopevovs tov “Eppny xa mepit rev dmobavdvtav. év pla tpépa Gyovra 
o ’ ‘ ¢ , > > , > & a , > , ¢ U 
of te Xurpor Kal of Xdes ev “AOnvais ev @ Tay oTéppa eis xUTpay EYrnoavTes 
Oiovor pore TH Avcopis@ Kai “Eppy.  ovtw Aidvpos (repeated by Suidas, 
5. UV. Xdrpor). 
f Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 220 ifyovro S€ dyadves adtéb. of Xurpuvoe 
s , , € , e 4 
kadovpevor, Kaba not Prrdxopos. Cf. Ht Mag. 774. 56 ‘Ydpopdpia éopry 
"AOnvnoe mévOipos emt Tois ev TS KatakAvon@ arrodopevas. Paus. 1. 18, 7 
répevos Ins émixAnow ‘Odvpmias* evradOa doov és mnxvv ro edados SéoTnKe, 
‘ 4 A A > , A foe, | ad ~ € A 
kal A€yovoe peta THy emouBpiay thy emt Aevkadtwvos cupBacav vroppunvat 
Tavtn TO vdwp, €aPdddovoi Te €s aitd ava may Eros aAdpita mupav peAtTt 
pi€avres. Plut. Sull. 14 1H vovpnvia rod ’AvOeornpi@vos pnvds, evo... 
‘tmouynuata Todda Tov dia tHv émouBpiav ddEOpov Kat THs POopas ekeivns 
dpacw. 
 Plut. Symp. p. 655 E rod véov oivov *AOnuvnot pev évdexdtn pnvos 
kardpxovrat, T1Oovyiav rv nuepav Kadovvres. Cf. 735 E. Cf. Schol. Hes. 
O i Wee | o ‘ > ‘ € ‘ , y A a4 ee » 
p. 370 Kal ev Tols marplos eotiv éopty TOoryia, kad’ Hv ovre oikérny ovre 
A Ld = > , -~ W ‘ > > \ s - 
pucOwtov elpye THs amo\avoews TOU otvov Oeyitov Hv, adAa OvoavyTas Tact 


peradiddvar tod Swpov tov Avovioov, Cf. R. 124%, 
h Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 960 ’Opéorns pera tov pdvoy eis *AOnvas 


- 4 

agixdpevos, nv dé €optn Avoyvaov Anvaiov. ws py yevoito odiow éudomovdos 

‘ - Ww nn 
amekTovas THY pnTeépa, €unxavntatro rowvde te Iavdiwv.  yoa owov Tav 

A , 

Sarupdvev éxdor@ mapactnoas, €& avrov mivew éxédXevoe pndev Vropryvuvras 
> / c 4 > 4 “~ > ~ = “~ , > ¢ / 3 - wy 
GdAnAots, @s pte ard Tov avTovU Kparhpos miou "Opéorns pte eketvos axOorTO 
ka@’ avrov mivwyv povos. Kal dm’ éxeivov "AOnvaios €éopty evouicOn of Xées. 


(So also Schol. Aristoph. Egu. 95.) Cf. Eur. Zp. Taur. 949. 


i Athenae. 437 C rv dé trav Xodv éopriy tiv ’"A@nvnow émredouperny 
bavddnuds pnot Anpopavra tov Baciéa ,.. BovrAdpevov trodeEacGar mapa- 
yevopevoy tov Opéatny AOnvate, mpos S€ ta tepa od Oédwy adrov mpocrevat 


a ‘ 
00d” 6pdorovdoy yeveoOar pyre SixarbevTa exédevoe TvykecoOnvai Te Ta tepa 
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ry ~ 7 owt a / , 4 a , 
Kal xoa olvov exdoT@ mapateOnvar . . . Tapyyyethe TE Kal TOU mOTOU TavCa- 
3 aA ‘ , = > , A ie ey eae | ry 4 A ‘ 
pévous Tois pev oredavors ois eotepdvevto mpds Ta tepa pr TWévar Sia rd 
e , Le a > 4 ‘ dé \ a A c a 6 a 
Opopdopors yeverOar To ‘Opéory, wept Se Tov xoa Tov EavTov ExacrToy mepiOetvat 
A n e 4 > , ‘ / A 4 > At r i a 
kat 77 lepeia amopépew rovs aredavouvs mpos To ev Aipwvats Téuevos, Emevta 
4 > a ¢€ ~ \ > , 
Ovew ev TO iep@ Ta émidoura. 
a > ~ e 
k Hesych. s.v. Mapai npyépac* rov ‘AvOeornpidvos pnvds, €v ais tas uxas 
- , teat 286 Ph A ¢ , " > “ ‘ 
T@Y KATOLXOMEVMY avleval €EO0OKOUY. Ot. puapa nyepa* ev trois Xovow 


> a , > e a“ e ‘ “ ‘ > , 
AvOeornpiavos pnvds, ev @ Soxotow ai wvyai Tav TedevTNTdVT@Y aneEvaL 


a 
papvev ewbey euacavro Kal witty tas Ovpas Expy. Eustath. /2. 24. 527 
~ , ~ ~ , ” aA ‘ ¢ , bear es. fs /, ‘ 
Tov TowwvTOU Tay Kak@v TiOov etn av Kat 7 TlOoryia, ovxi éoprdoiysos Kata 
A > , > e > , / ” , > ? > A ” 
tiv map “Howdd@, ev 1 apxouevov midov Expynv KopevvucOa, add’ eis TO Tay 
aroppas, 

1 Hesych. s.v. Ovpage, Kapes, ovxer’ "AvOeornpia. Photius, s.v. dvpace 
Kapes* of pev dia mAnO0s oixer@v Kapixay eipnoba paciv’ as év trois ’Avbec- 
Typios ev@xoupevwv array kal ovdk éepyafopévar.... tives dé oVTws THY Tapotpiay 
gaci’ Ovpate Kipes, ovk eu AvOcornpia’ ws kata THY méAW Tois "AvOertnpiots 
TaY WuxXey TEpLepxouevar. 

m Arist. Acharn, 1000: 

KHPYZ dkovere he@* KaTa Ta TaTpia Tos Xédas 

, ¢: 28 \ , 4 > a > , 
mivew Uo THs oddmuyyos, Os 8 ay exnin 
mpatiatos, aaxov Krnowpbavros Anwerat. 

Lb, 1085: 
AITEAOS em Seimvoy taxv 
Badice thv kiorny AaBov Kai Toy xoa" 
6 Tov Awovicov ydp o° ieped’s perameumerat. 

n Schol. Rav. zbzd. 1001: év rais Xoais dyay jv mepi Tod éexmeiv twa 
mp@rov xoa, kal 6 may eatepero Huddive orepdve kal doxdy otvov eau Paver. 
mpos aadneyyos 0 evo. 

© Jd, 1224 mov “orw 6 Baowevs; admddoté por tov doxév. Schol. 
dnAot ws apa thy emcdecavy 6 Bacureds elye THs dpiAXns Tov xovs. 

P Ar. Ran. 217 &v Aipvacow .. . nix’ 6 KpaimaddKwpos Tois iepoior 
Xvrpowws xwpet kar euody Téuevos AaGv dyAos. 

a (Demosth.) x. Neaip. § 76 [vide R. 69°] kat rodrov rov vdpov 

, > , , a > a € ~ “~ , A ‘ 4 
ypavavres ev otnrn ALOiWn Eotnoay Ev TH iep@ Tov Atov’cov Tapa Tov Bapov 
» ¢ “ ‘ 4 € / ow ‘ ~ ? > ~ , 
ev Aipyats* Kat adtn 9 OTnAn Ere Kat viv eornKer, auvdpois ypdupacww 
> -~ an - 
Arrikois Sndotoa ra yeypappeva. [Cf. R. 34°] § 78 BovdAopar dé dpiv kai 
Tov tepoxnpuka Kadeoat, os wmnperet TH Tov Baoiews yuvatki, Stay e€opKor 
Tas ‘yepatpas €év kavois mpds TS Bava, mpl anrecOa Tay iepav . . . “Opxos 
Tepatpav. ‘Ayworev@ kal ei kabapa kai ayy amd Tav GAwv tav ov Kaba- 
pevdvtwy kai az’ avdpds ovvovaias, kai ra Gédynia (? Beoina) Kai Ta "ToBaxyera 


, a A A A , ‘ ”~ , 
yépaipo T® Atovve@ Kata Ta TaTpla Kal Tots kaOnkovot xpovots. Hesych. 
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Ss. U. Tepapai ... ait@ Atoviow To év Aipvais Ta iepa emtreovoa TH apibpa 
&. Lt. Mag. Tepaipa map’ AOnvaiors yuvaixés tives iepai, ds 6 Bacided’s 
kaGiotnow icapi@pous tots Bapots Avoyvcov dia 7d yepaipew rov Oedv' ovTw 
Avovdctos 6 “AXtkapvagets, 

r Plut. Dec. Orat. Vit. 7. 1, 10 Eionveyxe (Avxodpyos) S€ kali vopovs, 
Tov pev mept Tay Kon@dar, ayGva Tois Xvrpots emcreheiy epapwddAov ev TO 
Gcdrpe, kai Tov vixnoavta eis Gotu KatahéyerOa, mpdtepoy ovk e&dv, dvadap- 
Bavey Tov ay@va exdeXourdra, 

8 Philostr. Vit, Apoll. p. 73, 12 (Kayser) émumdjéa 8 déyerat 
rept Atovugiav "A@nvaios, & tmoveirar odiow év Spa tod AvOeotnpidvos. . . 
és +o Oéatpov cuppoiray @eto, emet dé Feovoev Ort a’Aov troonunvavtos 
dpxovrrat Kat perakd tis ‘Ophéws emomoiias te Kat Geodoyias Ta pev os “Qpar 
ra 6€ as Nipda ra dé as Baxyar mpatrovow, és émimdn€w Tovrov katéoty. 

125 Xdes in other communities. At Salamis: Philostr. Herozca, p. 314 
(Kayser) (Atas 6 TeXapanos) nrrixi(é te Gre olvat Sadapiva oikOv ... Kat 
dre “AOnvnow of maides ev pyri ’AvOiotnptdr otepavovvra tay avOéwv, tpite 
amo -yeveds €ret, Kpatnpds Te Tovs exeiOey eotnaato Kal ebicey doa ’APnvaios 
év vou" peprioat dé Kat avtov eacke Tovtavi tev Atovvdioy Kata Oncéa. 
In Magnesia: Athenae. 533 D-E [doors 8€ €v rpite Mayntixay rov 
Cepiotoxiéa Hnoiv ev Mayrncia tHhv orepharnpdpov apx7nv avadaBevra bicat 
"AOnva kal thy éoptiv Tavabnvaca dvopdoat, Kat Avcovrio@ Xoorérn Ovovdcartra 
kat THY Xo@v éoptny aité& xaradeiEa. In Sicily: Athenae. 437 B Tipaios 
dé dyow ws Atoviotos 6 Tupavyos TH Tv Xo@y éopth Ta TpoT@ exmidyTt 
xoa GOdov €Onxe otépavoy xpvcodv: p. 437 E, rov Atovicwoy rots oixéras 
cuveoptacorta ev TH T@V Xo@v €opr. 

126 Anthesteria at Teos: ROhl, Juscr. Graec. Ant. 497 (public com- 
mination formulae, fifth century B. c.) ka@ypévov twyavos ’AvOearnpio.ct Kal 
‘HpakAeiouct kai Alou, €v tyrapy éxecOa, ? At Apollonia in Chalkidike : 
Athenae. p, 334 F mpérepdv dace rots xara thy *Arodoviay *EXagy- 
Bortevos ouvtedeiv tois TeAeuTHGaGL, viv dé "AvOectnpi@vos. ? At Smyrna: 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia, ? At Priene: R. 105%. ? At Thera: 
C.1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. Fasc. 3. 329 eoge ro Kow@ rod ’AvOiotnpos Tod 
HvOoxpyorov (? first century B.C.). 

Ta peydda Atovucra. 

77a Thuc. 5. 20 atrat ai omovdat €yevorvto ék Atoyvoioy edvOvs tay doTikay, 

b Oracles from Delphi and Dodona quoted Demosth. JMerd. 
§ 52: 

Avdd *EpexGeiSarct, Soot Tavdiovos aaru 

vaiere kal matpiotoe vopos tOvved’ éopras, 

pepricGar Baxyo.o, kal evpuxdspous Kar’ ayuas 

icravat @paiwy (? apaiav) Bpouiw xdpw Guptya tavtas, 
Kal kuoav Beopoict Kapn otepavois muKacavras, 
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-~ ? 
mepi vyteias Ovew kal evyecOar Avi tmat@ ‘Hpakdet “Ardd\Xom mpoorarnpio’ 
”~ > co a a 

mept toxas adyabas *"Amdd\Awr 'Ayuiet Aatot ’Apréude kat Kar’ ayvias Kparipas 
¢ , ‘ ‘ \ - \ \ , ~ > , 
iorduey kat xopovs kat orepavadopety Kata ra matpia Geois “Odvprriors 
Tavrecot kai Taga, 

¢ ~ \ , > , Py , a ¢ \ “ ‘ “~ 

O tov Ads onpaiver ev Awdavn’ Avovvow Snporedy iepa tedeiv Kai Kpatnpa 

4 \ \ ¢ , ? , 2 , a a ‘ 
Kepdcat kal xopovs ioravar, Andé\No@u arotporaiw Body Odaa, kai orepavn- 


opeiv €hevbepovs kali SovdAous, kai ehuvvety piay Hpepar, 


¢ Aeschin. x. Krnord. § 67 Anpuoobevns ypahe Whipiopa . , . exkAnoiav 
cal A , ~ > , € , ~ ? ~ is a ee 
Toeiy Tovs mpuTavers TH OyOdn torapEevov Tod EdadnBodi@vos pnvos or jv 
ta AockAnmi@ n Ovoia Kal 6 mpoaywv, €v TH iepa Nuépa. mept Ilapampec 
; nme 7 poayav, év ri tepG hppa. mepl Mapampeos. 
§ 61 1d Tod Anpuoobevos Whdiopa, €v @ Kedever Tos mpuTdves peTa TH 
, 4 > » A ‘ > z > ‘ / , > , 
Avovvota Ta €v Gorer Kat Ty ev Avovvaouv exkAnoiay mpoypayya dvo0 éxkAnoias 
A A a > / a 4 
Thy pev TH OyOdn Emi Séxa., 
d Demosth. x. Mevd. § 10 NOMOS, Ev’nyopos eimev’ Grav... 7... 
“ > a ‘ e \ A c 2) ‘ c ~ ‘ c ‘ 
Tos ev doret Avovyotois 4) Toumn Kat oi maides Kal 6 K@pos Kal of Kop@dot 
kai of tpay@doi. Arist. Ath. Polit. 56 erecta mapadaBov (6 apxav) tovs 
cu ‘ > , (| ~ A > , > , ‘ ‘ 
Xopnyovs Tovs evnveypéevous td Tav pvdr@v €s Atovyata avdpdot kat mawiv 
‘ ad 4 > ’ > , A A Bie > c ‘ > , 
kat kop@dois, kai és Gapynhia dvdpdow Kal ma (cict & of pev és Arovicra 
kata pudds, eis (Se) Gapyndra Suey pudair eis). 


@ C.I.A. 2. 307 (Decree circa 290 B.c.) ered) 6 dywvobérns .. . 
emeredece S€ Tovs mpoayavas Tovs ev Tos iepois Kata Ta marplia, éemepednOn 


‘ Q - ° , ~ - A - oA 
d€ Kal Tov ayaverv Tov Te Atovuclak@y Kat TOV a\d\ov. 


£ C.I.A. 4. 318 epi dv dmayye\dce 6 dipywr repi tis Ovoias fs 
ebve T@ Arcovriowm ... SeddxOar to Syuw Ta pev ayaba SéyecOar Tov Shpov 
a? , eats , > cal c ca 1 emer, I-49 ec , A , 
& amayyéANer 6 apxoy yeyovevac év Tots tepois ois EOvev ef’ tyveia Kal o@rnpia 
tis BovAns Kat Tov Snwov tov “A@nvaiwy kat Tv xaptay tev ev tei yopa’ 
ered) S€ 6 dpyov .. . emysepeAnrae S€ Kal THs mopmns To Atowriow pera 
L t 
T&y mapédpwv Kal TOY emtpednTav (B. G, Zor). CA. ‘Arist: AM. Pol. 56 
~ > > we ¢ eA A a“ , - , A 
mopmav & émipedeirar (6 apxov)... Kal Tov Atorvvoloy trav peyddov peta 
TOV emipeAnTav. 


& C.I.A. 3. 1110 (EdagpyBortava) . . . tvce rH Avcovicw ri ev TH 
mourn Ovoiay 6 abrés Baoweds (Circ. 130 B.C.). 


hC. I, A. 2, 470 elojyayov S€ (of &pyBor) tov Awvuoov amd ris 
exxdpas, Ovoavres TO Oem. 471 elonyayov S€ (oi epyBor) Kai rov Aidvucov 
amo ths €xxdpas eis TO Oeatpoy peta wros Kal emepriyay trois Acovvaious 
tavpov a£iov tov Geov, ov Kai eOvcav ev tO iep@ tH morn. Alciphr. 2. 3, 
16 éyot yévorro rov *Arrixdy dei orépecOar Kicodv Kai tov én’ éoxdpas 
tpvncat kar’ éros Aidvucov. Philostr. Vet. Soph. 2. 1 (Kayser, p. 235) 
Ordre kot Avovicta kat Katio és ’Axadnpiay To Tod Atovicou dos, év Kepapixa 
moti¢wy (‘Hpwdns) dorovs spoiws kat £évous Katakewpévous emt oriBddov KiTTOV. 

FARNELL, V Y 
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Paus.1. 29, 2 (near the Akademeia) vats od péyas eotiv eis bv tod Avovicov 
Tov "EdevOepéws TO ayadpa ava Tay Eros Kowifovew ev Teraypevats Nuepats. 

i ? Phallic ritual at the A. ev dora: C. 7. A. 1.31 (decree concerning 
the colony of Brea, circ. 444 B.C.) Body 5€ kal [mpéBara dv0 amdlyew és 
TlavaOjvaca ta peydd\a kat és Atovict|a hadddr. 

k Xen. Hipparch. 3. 2 kai ev trois Atovucious of xopolt mpooemxapicovrat 


Gros te Oeois kai trois Sadexa yopevortes. 


1 Schol. Aristoph, Acharn. 241 kara thy Tay Avovyciav éoptiy mapa Tots 
"AOnvaios ai ebyeveis mapbévor exavnpdpovrv' jv dé ex xpvcov memoumpéeva Ta 
kava, ep &y Tas dmapyas dmavtwy éridecay, Cf. C./. A. 2. 420, decree 
concerning the single choephoros chosen otcoucay ré iepdv kavodv TO Od. 


m Schol. Demosth. 22. § 68 0s fv mapa tois "AOnvaiots ev Tois 
Atoyucivis Kai tots Tlava@nvatois tovs Secpatas adierGar tov Seopov ev 
€xeivats Tals nuepais Tapacxdvras eyyuntas. 

n C. L.A. ili. 97 Ttoroxpdrns kat AroAAdSwpos Satipouv Avpidar mopzo- 
oToAngavtes Kal apxovres yevopevot TOU yevous TOY Bakxiaday aveOnkay, 

#28 Qschophoria: vide Aphrodite, R. 104. Athena. R. 27>}, 
vol. 1, pp. 291-292. Plut. Zhes. 23 émei dé emavmrOev (Cnoets &k 
Kpntns), avtov te mopmetoa kal Tovs veavicxous ovTas dumexopévous &s vov 
duméxovrat Tos daxous éportes. épovor S€ Atovicw kal ’Apiadyy xaptfo- 
pevor Oia Tov pdOor, i) paddov Gre cuykopsCouevns Om@pas émavndOov, Cf, 
Lucian, Calumn. 16 éyéverd tis os StéBaddr€ tov TWdatavixdy Anuntptov, 
dre Udwp Te Tivee Kat pdvos Tv GAAwv yuvacketa ovK évedVoaTO Ev Tois 
Avyvoias. Proclus, Chresfomath. p. 425 (Gaisford) ’Ocxodopixa pedn 
mapa A@nvaiots 7deTo" Tov xopod dé dvo0 veaviar Kata yuvaikas eoTodopevot, 
kAjpa aumedou Kopicovtes . . . THS Eoptns KaOnyodvto . . . dpEa dé Onaea act 
mp@rov Tod epyov . . . xapiotnpia dmobibovs ’AGnva kai Avwovicw... nv de 
tots "A@nvatois 7) taparoumn é€x tov Avoyvoraxod iepod eis To THs "AOnvas Tis 
Skipados téuevos. Schol. Nikand. Alexiph. 109 Ocyodpdpa déyovra 
’AOnynot maides audiareis dpiAouevoe kata Gudds. Athenae. 631 B 
tpdroe S€ aitis (THs yupvoradixns dpxnoews) of Te @axopopikol Kal oi 
Bakxikol, @ote kai (tiv dpxnow) ravtynv eis tov Audyvcov avaépecOat. 
?The Haloa attached to Dionysos, vide Demeter, R. 18 and vol. 3, 
p. 46: the rpuynros offered to Dionysos at Eleusis, 2d. R. 211. 


129 Mysteries of Dionysos, ? recognized by the States. 

@ In Thrace: Orphic redern, R. 61 8, 74. 

b Phrygia: R. 35 2. 

¢ Boeotia: Thebes, R. 68. Eur. Bacch. 472 (dpya) appyr 
aBaxxevroow eidévat Bporay, Kithairon, tpvernpixa mysteries R. roo. 

d Delphi: R. 66°, 89; Phokis, 47°, 
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e Attica; Demeter-Persephone, R. 210, 218%, 229, 230. Geogr. 
Graec. Minor, Didot II, p. 406 (citation from Arrian) ore rov OnBaiov 
Tov ts Kadduou ovre doy *AOnvaior év rais tederais Aws Kal Képns maida 
aéBovow. Cf, R. 624, Aristid, 1, p. 50 (Dind.) kypuxés re kai Etpodridat 
mapedpov *EXevowvias av’toy éextngavro, Arnobius, 5. 28 pudor me habet 
Alimuntia illa proferre mysteria, quibus in Liberi honorem patris 
phallos subrigit Graecia, Cf. Clem. Profr. p.29P ta év ’Adpodvre 
THs Arrixns puvoTnpta, 

f Sikyon: A. Baxxeios ? mystic, R. 45°. 

¢ Tegea;: A, Muorns, vide Geogr. Reg. Demeter-Persephone, s. v. 
Tegea. 

h Lerna: vide Demeter, R. 115% Paus, 2. 37, 5 (in the vicinity) 
eldov . .. THY AAkvoviay Aiuvny, OC hs pacw *Apyeior Audvucoy és tov “Avdnv 
ehOeiv Sepernv avdovra , . . 6 ta Se és adtyy (rHv Aiuyynv) Avovricw Spopeva 
év vukti kat’ €ros éxagToy ovy dovoy és Gmaytas fv po ypaya (cf, R. 89). 
? Return of Semele in Spring. Pind. Frag. 45: 

énér olxbévros “Qpay Oadapou 

eVodpov emdynow €ap ura vexrapea, 

tore Badderar em auBpdrav xOdv €parat 

tov poBa, pdda Te Kopaior piyvurat, 

axet 8 oudal peréwv arty addois, 

axet Te Tewedav Edikdumvxa yxopoi. 
Argos: Nonnus, 47. 733 dunyepées S€ modtrar | puotimdAw@ xpiovro mapya 
Aevead: yoo. 

i Laconia: Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

k ? Patrai: R. 762, 

1 ?Kos: Paton and Hicks, Juscripiions of Cos, no. 5. Crete: 
R. 82, vide Zeus, R. 3. | 

m Astypalaia: ? "Io8axxea state-mysteries, R. 103 %. 

n Tenos: Geogr. Reg. s.v. . 

© Naples: C. LZ. G. Lt, Sic. 717 eG émupaveotratrw “HBou M. TA@rios 
TAvkepos emidexOeis es thy emianporarny BovAjy Kat €& eOovs punbeis tavtns 
ys tepoowwns. Cf. R. 40. 

P State-mystery of Sabazios at Pergamon, R. 62 5. 

18° 2 A. oikovpés in reference to mysteries, Lycophr. Cass. 1247. 

* Fragment of Orphic poem in Cretan inscription (? third century 
B.c.). Comparetti, Bull, Corr, Hell. 1893, p. 123: 

. Aiva atos éym Kal amédAvpatt adda wi apod 

Kpdvas* aiei péw emi Sefta TH Kumapioon’ 
Tis © go1; m@ 8 €or; Vas vids fpi cai oipav® dorepdevtos, 
Y2 
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82 Fragments of same poem in inscriptions from Petilia and 
 Sybaris : Fell. Journ. 3. 116. (Collitz, Déal. Inschr. en Alii 
della R. Accademia det Lincet, 1879, 1880): 


"Epxouat ex kabapav, xabapa xOoviev Bacidrea, 
EvkAjns EvBovAevs te Kat dOdvarot Oeot aAXor’ 
Kal yap éyav tyav yévos ddBtov evyopat elvat 
Tlowav & dvtarério” {dvr’| epyov ovrt Sixaiwv' 
Eir’ éué Moip’ eOduacoe Kat aOavaror Oeot adAou 
[Bpovrn| 1° dorepomy te Kai aldaddevre Kepavyd. 
Kikdou & e&érrav Bapumevbéos dpyadéoto 

"OABte kai paxapioté, Beds 8 Eon avri Bporoio' 
"Epupos és yar’ émerov, 

8 Plut. p. 611 D (Cons. ad ux. c. 10) Kat pay a tov Gov dkovecs, 
ot meiPovor moddovs héyovtes ws ovdev oddapR TO SiadvOévTe kakdy ovdde 
Aumnpdv €or, ofS dre KwAVEL GE MOTEvELY é matptos Adyos Kat Ta pUOTiKa 
cvpBora tev mept Tov Atdyvooy dpyracpav, ad cincpev. P. 360 F gdvyai 
Atovicov kai mAdvar Anpytpos ovdey drodetrovat Tv ’Ootptakay kat Tuponkay 

. doa Te pvoTikots iepois mepixadumTopeva. . . 

8 Proclus, 2 Zim. 5. 330 Oi map’ “Ophet rH Atoviom kai tH Képy 
TeAovpevor . . . eVxovTaL® KUKAOU T avd An~a Kal avamvedoat KaKOTNTOS. 

8° Serv. Verg. Georg. 2. 389 Sacra Liberi Patris ad purgationem 
animi pertinere : . . per oscilla genus purgationis. 


36 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 4. 5, p. 671 D Sv tov marpiorny Oedv 
(Advucov) eyypapers Kai troroteis tots “EBpaiwy amoppntos ; ... Ta pev 
ToAAa TOV €s TOTO TEeKunpioy pdvols é€oTi pyta Kal Sidaxra Tois pvoupeEvots 
Tap npiv eis Thy Tprernpixny mavréedccav. Cf. lo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, p. 84. 

187 Aristid. I, p. 49 76n dé twev nkovoa kal €TEpov Aoyov Umrep TOUT@Y 
drt avtos 6 Zevs etn 6 Atdvvaos, Cf. Geogr. Reg. S. V. Pergamon. 
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The Euxine: Olbia, Herod. 4. 79 émeOvpnoe |SxtAns| Avovicw Baxxeio 
tereoOnva. Cf. Latyschev. 1. 12 rots Atorvciows év ro Oedtpw. Panti- 
kapaion: cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thracé, p. 9 Dionysos with panther and 
thyrsos on third-century coins. 

Thrace: R. 14, 2, 39, 41%, 45%, 47, 60%, 61%, 61874, 73, 74, 
76 b, ©, 86>, 104 d, Schol, Eur. Alk. 968 6 5€ hvoikds ‘Hpaxdeidns eivac 


, a , 
évrws dnoi cavidas tivas Ophéws ypapwv ovtas* ‘7d b€ Tov Atovvaou xare- 





che 
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okevaota emi THs Opakns, émt Tov Kadoupevov Aipou, Orrov dy Tivas ev caviow 
dvaypapas civai paow. Cf. Ares, R. 7. Apollonia, 621. 47% Mag. s.v 
Badia, ai raxeiae .. . kal Badia StamoixiAos (xiv) Kal roy Advucoy Opakes. 
Perinthos, 62 8 Byzantion, 75. Kallatis, 14. Maroneia, 76>: Head, 
fist. Num. p. 217, Fig. 160, obv. head of Dionysos vine-crowned, 
rev. Dionysos standing holding bunch of grapes and two boughs 
of the narthex, inscr. Avovicov Satnpos Mapouray, second century B, c. 

Paionia: Hesych. s.v. Avados* 6 Atévucos mapa Tatoor, (Cf. Avareis, 
Attic phratry at Myrrhinous near Phlye, C. . A. 2. 600.) 

Macedon, 61 >-f; 61, r0o4¢ Arrian, Anad, 4.8 civac yap Hépay 
iepav Tov Avovycov Makeddor. Lit. Mag. s.v. Fab ae axpa peragu Makedovias 
cal [ledAnvns* kat Tvyav evrevbev 6 Atdvucos eipnrat.. 

Leibethra, 45 >, 76». 

(?) Amphipolis, 65 ». 

- ? Apollonia, 126. 

Thessaly, 24, 78. Larissa, Eph. Arch. 1901, p. 130, inscr. second 
century B.C. mentioning 76 iepoy rod Avoricov. Near Volo (probably on 
the site of the ancient Glaphyrai, vide Kern, Arch. f. Religionswiss. 
1907, p. 86) inscr, published He//, Journ. 1906, p. 163 Eppwr edfduevos 
Awvic. 

Phthiotis, 67. Lamia, C. 7. A. 4.3735 év t@ iep@ rot Avovicou (third 
century B. C.). 

Phokis: Amphikleia 47° C. Z. G. 1738 (time of Septimius Severus) 
Wndiopate Bovdrys Kai Snuov, M. OvAmov Aayudoinmorv, Tov apxtepéa Tov 
peyddouv Oeod Avovicov tov Bowwtdpynv . . . 4 yur ev Avoyidaov Tepever 
(dvéornoev). Delphi, 35°18, 474, 66% dh 854 89, 1048. CLG. 
1689 (Amphictyonic inscr.) drs av 7 Ovoia ra Avoviow, Cf. Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1895, p. 12 taide Ovoia AaBvaday ta&reddAalov pyvis TO Atovicw, 
inscr. fifth century p.c. ull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 400, recently 
discovered Paean to Dionysos, fourth century B.c.: 

I. 1-12. = [Aedp’ diva Ar\OvpapBe Badxy’ 

elvte Ovpoij|pes Bpai- 

7d, Bpdope npwvalis ikov 

taicd’ iepais ev pats. 

Evot, & “Id Baxxe, & “Ié Maid 
dv OnBas mor év Eviats 

Znvi yelvato kadAitas Ovewva* 
mavtes & [dorépes dy |bpev- 
gav, tavres S€ Bporoi xdpn- 
cay cais Baxyie yévvais® 

"16 Tlaav, "16. Srp, 
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eigppov ravbe] médw pvdaco’ 
evalwve ouv [Bo]. 
Tis Sci~ac 8 ey Eeviows erei- 
ots Gedy iep@ yéver cuvainw 
, | a 
rovd vpvoy. 
, 4 
Re ese Tlv@iaow dé mevrernp- 
, “~ pad , 
iot tpotrais erage Bak- 
xov Ovoiay yopav te modd- 
@v kukAXiay apiddapv. 


Aitolia, 41, 104, Naupaktos, 58, 102™. See Achaia (Patrai). 

Korkyra, tori, 104i. 

Thesprotis, 76 . 

Opous, tor 4, 104; vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

Boeotia, 5, 61 *, 64, 75, 764, ror. 

Akraiphiai on Mt. Ptoon: Paus. 9. 23, 5 O¢as dé afia evraida 
Awovicov vads éore kai dyakpa. Anthedon: Paus. g. 22, 6 Acovicov re 
iepov memoinrat kat Gyadpa mpd ths mddews KaTa TO €s THY Hretpor. 
Chaironeia 75, 102° Plut. Czm. 2 ot rére cwbévres eixdva rod AovkovAXou 
AGivnv €v ayopa mapa tov Avdvudoy avéotnoav, Eleutherai, 41¢ Haliar- 
tos, 32. On Helikon near Askrai: Paus. 9. 30, 1 Atdvucos 6 pev 
Avoimmov, 7d dé ayadkpa avéOnxe SVAXas Tov Avovdaov Td dpOdy, Epyov Tov 
Mupwvros Oéas padtora aévov pera ye Tov "AOnvnow ‘Epexbea.  aveOnxe S€ ov« 
otkobev, "Opxopevious S€ apedduevos Tots Muvas. Lebadeia, 42, 75 (dedi- 
cation on wall of cave Gupddns avébexe Zevomos Mavi Atoviow, third 
century B.c.). Orchomenos, 77, 1024, Paus. 9. 38, 1 Opyopevious dé 
meroinrat ... Kai Avovicov, ro S€ dpxatdrepov Xapirey éorw iepdy. Potniai, 
76° Tanagra, 68>. C.l.G. 1599 (dedicatory inscription possibly 
from temple). Thebes, 10, 35™, 45%, 68, 75, 89° 104, 129¢. 
Vide Apollo, R. 1855. Paus. 9. 12, 4 Aéyerae S€ kai Tdde, ds Suod Ta 
kepavy@ BAnGevte és tov Sepedns Oddapov trévor Evdovy e& ovpavod. TWodvdwpov 
dé 1d EvAov TovTo xaAk@ héyovow emtkoopnoavta Avéyuvdoy kadéoa Kadpor" 
mAnaiov d€ Avoyigov a@yadpa kai Todro Ovaciundyns émoinge Se’ SAov mANpeEs 
td Tod xadkod" Tov Bapov dé of maides eipyacavto of Ipakirédous. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Central Greece,” pp. 74-75, head of bearded Dionysos on 
coins, B.c. 426-395: p. 79, head of bearded Dionysos facing, B. c. 395- 
387.  Thespiai, 345, 68¢, 102% C.2. G. Sept. 1786 ‘A ya tepa 
Atovvow Ky} Tas modus Ceomeiwov. Lb. 1867 i€peray dia Biov Anpntpos 
"Ayéas, xyovoy d€ rav tov Acyucoy dvabévrav. Paus. 9. 26, 8 rd dé 
fiyadpa Td Atovicou kai avOis Tbyns, érépwbs dé ‘Yyteias. 

On Lake Kopais: vide Demeter-Perseph. R. 12. 

Oropos, 75. 
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_ Attica (vide vol. 1, Hera, R. 29 4, vol. 3, Demeter, R. 229, 230), 66 ©, 

69 *b, 106,117,122. Athens, 17, 34°, 37, 41°, 45%, 48, 57, 62 de, 
69% 4°, 85¢ 93, 97, 99, 104™, 119, 124, 127, 128. Athenae. 
P- 533 C 76 ’AOnvyct tod Atovicov mpdawmov exeivov |Iewrurrpdrou| tives 
gaow eixdva. Paus, 1, 20, I Atoviow S€ ev TH vad TH TANTiov Sarupds eore 
mais kat didwow exmopa’ "Epwra dé é€ornkdta dpov Kai Ardvucov Ovpidos 
eroingev, Schol. Soph. O.C. 100 Siddxopos S€ kai mepi twwv dddov 
dvovayv tov adrov Tpdrov Spopever (sc. vnpadriov) pyolv ev rn B’ rdv ’ArOidov' 
Awvicw te Kat tais "EpexOéws Ovyarpaor, Attic Demes: Acharnai, 9g, 
111. Axone, 114. Brauron, tog. Eleusis, 45f, 98, 104™, 108, 
122; vide Demeter, R. 18, 211, 229-230. Eleutherai, 41°, 89°, 
Halimous, 129°. Ikaria, 112. Apollod. #71. 3. 14, 7 Mavdiev 
€Bacitevoev, eh o8 Anunrnp kat Ardvucos eis thy ’Atrikny AAOov, adda 
Anpntpa pev Kededs tredéEaro, Atévucoy d¢ ’Ikdpios, kai AapBaver map’ avrov 
kAjpa aumédov. Kollytos, 110. 

Marathon: C. /. A. 2. 601 decree of the xowdv rav Terparddcwr 
(? third century B.c.) tHy peév play ornoar én Mapaddu ev r@ repever 
tov Awwoov. C. JZ, A. 2. 1324 (fourth century B.c.), list of fepomouoi : 
Terparddets TH Atovvow aveGecay. Cf, Bekk. Anecd. p. 262 s.v. ”Hpos 
"Iatpds* 6 “Aptotépaxos, os eradn €v Mapafdr mapa 1d Atovicroy, 
Myrrhinous, 21, ?115. Peiraieus, 104™, 116. Phlye, 21, 113. 
Salamis, 107. Semachidai, 69 @. 

Megara, 14, 38, 51%, 102° Paus, 1. 43, 5 @xoddunoe 87 Kal To 
Atoviow 7d tepdy Tlodvetdos, kat Edavov avéOnkev arrokexpuppévov ep’ nuav mAnv 
TOU Mpogwrov. 

Corinth, 454. Isthmos, 104 ¢. 

Sikyon, 16%, 45°, 85% 104”. Herod. 5. 67 rd re S59 adda of 
Sixvovior eriuov tov” Adpnotov Kai dy mpds ra maGea abtov Tpayikoict yopoict 
eyepatpov, Tov peév Ardyvcoy ov Tia@vres, Tov dé "Adpnotov.  KrAecoevns de 
xopovs pev TH Atcoviow amédaxe. Cf, Demeter, R. 78. 

Phlious: Paus. 2. 13, 7 Atovdcov iepdy ear apxatov, gore dé Kal 
"Amdd\Awvos kat GAAo"Iodos* 1d pev 87 Ayadpa Tov Acovicov dyrov aor, 
w@oavtws S€ Kal "AmdAXwvos’ 1d S€ ths “Iowdos rots tepevor OeacacGar povor 
gor, Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Pelop’ p. 35, head of Dionysos on coins of 
Phlious, B. c. 370-280. 

Nemea, 104 ¢. 

Epidauros: vide Artemis, R. 261. C./.G. 1177 (‘inter rudera 
Asclepieii’) Eipeds KaAXipaxos Bpopio iSpvcato Bopdv. 

Troizen, 52. Paus, 2. 31, 2 ev rovrw d€ eiot TH vay Popol Oedy Trav 
Aeyouéevor td ynv Gpxew* Kai haow &€&€ “Aidov TepeAnv td Arovicov Komu- 


cOivac TavTn. 
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Hermione, 85». Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop. p. 161, Dionysos on 
late Imperial coins. | 


Argolis, 35 & 1,52, 70, 1029, 1049, 129 4. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 
vol. 3, p.370. Argos, 345, 75, 89, 104° Paus, 2. 23, 1 evrevev épyo- 
, €Qi , r , > > “~ , > A , 9 A 
pévois 6O0v Kadovperny koiAny vads €or ev Seca Avovvcov" ro de ayadpa ewat 
Aéyouow é€& EvBoias. oupBdons yap rois”"EhAnow, ws ekopiCovro e€& *IXiov, 
~ \ Cal y al , 4 , > A ~ ~ nw 
Ths mpos T@ Kadnpet vavayias, tovs SuvnOevras es thv ynv diapvyew tov 

? t Ita 2 , ‘ , > , SY a 5) - a“ 
Apyei@y piyds Te meee Kat Aiuds* evéapevors Oe OeGy Tiva ev Tols mapovow 
> , , it) > , € ‘ > , / , , 
amrdpots yeveo Oat owtnpa, avtixa ws mpoojecav eavyn odio. Avovvaov amnAator, 

, » > > a , a a , 4 > ” , cy 
kai Gyahpa fv ev T@ oTndrai@ tov Oeov, tore Se atyes Ayptac Pevyoveat Tov 

a“ b) FN AH > , , e - , , 4 

xeluava és avTo noav nOpoopévac’ tavtas oi “Apyetor oddéavres Ta Te KpEa 
2. 7 NY , > , aL eA a + PLAN a Se 4 > , 
edeimynoav Kal Séppaow expnoavto avti eoOnros’ emet Se 6 Yeys@v emavoato 
kal emiokevacartes Tas vais olkade éxopiCovro, emayovtat TO ek omnAatov Edavov 
kat Ovatedovow és rtdde Tiu@vtes ert, A. Kpnovwos.. Paus, 2. 23, 7 
Atovioov vads Kpyaiov. Tepoet yap modennoavta avtov . kat avis 
edOdvta és vow Tov ExOovs Ta TE GdAa TinnOnvar peydrAws A€yovow 7d 
> t \ L4 s € a a > ‘ , ‘ ¢ 
Apyetov, Kal reuevds of SoOjvat tovto efaiperov. Kpnotdv de votepov 
@vouacbn, Site *Apiddvny amobavotoay eOayav evradiéa. Cf. Aphrodite, 
R. 104. 


Laconia, 19, 25, 60, 70, 71, 88, 1021. Sparta, 75, 102 1 A. KoA@varas. 
Paus. 3. 13, 7 amavrixpvd d€ 7 Te dvopafopern Kodwva kai Avovvaov Kodwvata 
vads, mpos avt@ S€ réperds €otw tpwos dy THs ddod0 THs és Zmdptnvy Aovvow 
aot yevérOar nyepdva, TO S€ pws TovtT@ mpl 7) TO Ges Ovovow ai Arovv- 
oiddes Kat ai Aevkximmides, tas d€ GAdas evdexa, ds Kal avtas Atovvorddas 
dvopdtovat, tavtats Spduov mpotiOeacw ayava’ Spav dé ovtw ohiow HdOev ek 
Aepav. Cf. Schol. Aeschin. x. Tepapx. p. 729 (Dind. p. 17) Avovu- 
owddes €v Sraptyn mapGeva, ai év Trois Avovuciors Spdpov dyautsueva. Hesych. 
s.U. Avopawa' ai é€v Srdptn xepitides Baxya. Strab. 363 7d madaov 
édipvate TO Mpodoretov, Kal exdAovv avTo Aipvas, Kat TO TOU Acovicou iepdv ev 
Aipvas é—) vypod BeBnkds éeriyxave, viv 8 emt Enpod ryv Wpvow exe. At 
Brasiai: R. 71. Cf. Paus. 3. 24, 3 kadovou d€ kai 7rd mediov Arovicov 
knmov (connected with legend of Ino). At Amyklai, 3. 19, 6 Oca» de 
o¢Bovow of tavtn tév re ’ApukAatov kal tov Aiévucov, dpOdrata éeyol Soxkeiv 
Widaka érrovopdgovtes* Wiha yap Kadovow of Awpteis Ta TTEpd, avOpwrovs Te 
oos émaipe.... Cf. Macrob. 1. 18. 2 apud Lacedaemonios etiam in 
sacris quae Apollini celebrant, Hyacinthia vocantes, hedera coronantur 
Bacchico ritu. At Alagonia: Artemis, R. 55 f. On Mt. Ilion, near 
Las, 3. 24, 7 Atovioov vads. Statue at Gythion, vide Apollo, Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. ‘Laconia. Near Alea, 87. 


Arcadia, 72. Paus. 8. 19, 2 Avovicou éoriv évraifa iepdv, Kai €éopripy 


e ay, a > i , > , » > > a - ~ A 
apa ayovat xetwavos, ev 7) Aira dAnAtppevoar Avdpes €& ayedns Body ravpov, ov 
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av oiow emi voy aitds 6 beds Toman, apdpevor Kopigovar mpos 70 iepdr. 
Megalopolis : Paus. 8. 32, 3 xara 1d érepov tov oradiov mépas Atovicov 
vads. Melangeia, 8. 6, 5 gore xpnvn xadoupévn MeAaotav* of MedAaortai Se 
obtoy Spor Ta dpyra Tod Arovicou, kal Avovicov Te péyapov mpos TH KpHvn Kal 
"Adpoditns eariv iepov MeAawidos. Orchomenos: &rit. Mus. Cat. ‘Pelop. 
p- 191, Dionysos on coins of Sept. Severus. Pheneos: 2d. p. 198, on 
coin of Caracalla. Psophis, p. 198, on coin of Sept. Severus. 
Tegea: Dionysos Mvorns (vide Demeter. Geogr. Reg. ‘Tegea’). Paus. 
8. 53, 7 Avovtcov te iepa dvo kai Képns Boyds. Phigaleia: R. 414, 
27: Diod. Sic. 15. 40 mapewémerov és thy Piddevay kai Atoyvoiwy Kata 
TUXNY OVTOY, 


Messenia, 104. ?On Mt. Eua: Paus. 4. 31, 4 1d dvopa yevéoOa 
T@® Sper pact Baxyixoy re éripOeypa Evot Avov’aov mperov evravGa airov te 
eindvTos Kat TOY 6pod T@ Atoviow yuvaxev. ? Near Kyparissia on the 
coast, 4. 36, 7 Arorvordda dvopagovor tiv myynv. Cf. Lrit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Pelop. p. 115, Dionysos on coin of Kyparissia, Sept. Severus. 


Elis, 31, 34° Paus. 6. 26, I tepdv éors Avovioou ... Téxvn TO dyadpa 
IIpagirehous’ Gedy S€ év trois pdduota Aidyvcov oéBovow *HA¢io, Kai tov Gedy 
ogiow emiporay és T&v Oviwy thy €optHy A€yovot ...AE€Bnras dé apOpov 
Tpeis €s otknua éoxopicarres of iepeis xataribevtar Kevovs, mapdvt@y kal TOV 
doTéy kal tay Edvov, oppayidas Sé adroit te of iepeis, kal Tdv GAAwy doors 
dy kata yvopny 7, tais Ovpats Tov oiknuatos émiBaddAovow, és dé THY emiodoay.. . 
evehOdrvres és TO olknua etptaKovaoly oivov TemANTpEVoUS Tovs A€EBynTas (Same 
story, but apparently recorded independently, as that in Aristotle, 
p- 842). Paus. 5. 14, 10, at Olympia mpos ro repever tod Tédomos 
Atovvcov pév Kat Xapitov ev xowm ... Ropes. ? On the Alpheios, 89°. 
Paus. 6. 24, 8 (in Elis) "Ear cai SetAnvod vads evtadda, idia rh Tetknv@ Kai 
ovx Gpnov TH Atoviow memompévos’ MéOyn S€ oivov év exmapate aita didwor. 
Oynrov S€ eivar TO yevos Tav Tewnvav eikdoat ay tis pwddwora emi Tois Tagois 
avTray, 


Achaia. Aigai: Schol. Hom. //. 13. 21 dyera Kai Avovriow éopti &v 
7 6 xopods ovoTds Tas Tod Saipovos TeAeTas dpyid¢n, Oavpao.oy emiTedeiaOai 
gacw épyov. dymedor yap, as Kadovow éepnpépouvs, avicyovons péev npuepas 
Kaprév BAaotavovow, wore Spémovtas adtovs és éamépay oivoy apOovoy ~xew. 
9 toropia mapa Eidopion, Lrit, Mus. Cat. ‘Pelop,’ Pl. IV. 1-6, p. 16, 
head of Dionysos on coins of Aigai from 500-370 B.c. dominant 
type. Aigion: 2). p. 15, Pl. IV. 15, head of young Dionysos, first 
century B.c. Bura: Paus. 7. 25, g vads "Agpodirns Avoricov té eott, 
Patrai, 50, 762, 86>, 88. Paus. 7. 21, 1 Kal Avovicov xara roiro Tis 
mOAEwS Eat iepdy emikAnow Kadvdwviov' petexopicbn yap Kai Tov Avoydaou 
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rd dyadua éx Kadvddvos. Pellene, 46: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ ai p- 32 
Dionysos Aaprrnp (?) on coin of Sept. Severus. 

Asia Minor—Interior. 

Pontos, 63 £. Bithynia: Nikaia, 51,53. Cf. C.Z.G. 3745, Roman 
Imp. period. Steph. Byz. Acovicou rérts, ev tO Idvr@, 7 mpdrepov Kpovvoi. 
* Atovvatakod d5€ mpoomecovros vatepov ex TS Oaddrrns Tois TéTOLs dyadparos ’ 
(Scymn. Perieg. 753) odrws éxd76n. 

Phrygia, 34°, 35 4, 611, 62%%o1,m0, Steph. Byz. s.v. Acovicov 
mods 8 Ppvyias, kticpa *Arradov Kal Evpevous Edavoy ebpdytwv Acvovicov 
mept tous térouvs. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 562, coin-legend Imperial 
period, iepeds Avovicov. Pessinous, 104%. Ankyra, 104% C.L.G. 
4020 Oia Biov iepeds rov Atov’cov (third century a. D.). 


Lydia, 63, 73. Philadelphia, 56. ull. Corr. Hell. 1877, 308 Au 
Kopupaim Aia SaBagiov. Koloe: Jém. d. l’Académ. Belg. xxx. p. 3; 
note I 7 KoAonvéy xarotkia Kabiépwoev Ala SaBatiov, inscr. found at Goula 
in Phrygia. Aphrodisias: C. /. G. 2739 Ti8. KAavd. Kaicapa Tepparxov 
avrokpdtopa 6 Snpuos Kai Mevavdpos 6 dpxtepeds adrov Kai Avovicov. 2784 
Tt. KAavd, AmoAA@MOos Adpndlavos dpytepeds Kat tepeds Sua Biov Oeod Arovicov. 
Cf. R. 104%. At Blaudos on the Phrygian-Mysian border: Conze, 
Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, p. 98, Taf. XVII. 7, relief 
representing Sabazios on throne holding spear ? and patera, worshippers 
offering incense on altar by which is tree with snake: dedication 
Mévardpos *A@nvodapov Art SaBalio edxnv. Antiocheia (ad Pisidiam) : 
C.1. G. 3979 dpxtepeds Sia Biov rod éemupaverrarov Oeov Avovicov. Vide 
Papers of American School, vol. ii, p. 54 (Sterrett), inscr. from Pisidia 
mentioning of picrat tod Aws SaBatiov. Ikonion, vol. 3, Demeter, 
R. 60. Tigranokerta, 104 ¥. 

Asia Minor coast and vicinity. 

Tion in Bithynia, 53. Kios, 123. 

Kyzikos, 123. Hellespont, 104 ». 

Dedications to Dionysos in the district of Kyzikos: Hell. Journ. 
1907, Pp. 65 Ged emnxd@ Atovvaw KeBpnvio. Cf. Hell. Journ. 1905, 57. 

Lampsakos, 95, 103, 123. 


Pergamon, 18, 56, 62 *, 854, 101b, Zeus-Bacchos: vide vol. 1, 
Zeus, R. 62. , 

Magnesia ev Sunido, C./. G. 3137 (inscr. in Oxford containing 
the covenant between Smyrna and Magnesia concerning alliance with 
Seleukos), 1. 85 of 5€ éu Mayynoia kdrorxos (dvabérwoay rH 6poroyiav) ev TH 
ayopa mapa Tov Bwpoy tov Atovicou. 


Tonia, 63 *. 
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Smyrna, 1047, 123. Philostr. Vita Soph. 1. 25, 1 méumerar yap tis 
pyvi "AvOcornpidm perapoia tpinpns és ayopav, hv 6 Tov Atovvaou iepevs, otov 
KuBepyntns, evOuver meiopata ex Oaddtrns Avovoay. Aristid. 1, p. 373 
(Dind.) xadotor ydp oe jpos Spa mparn Arovuciows, tpinpns iepa tH Acoviow 
eperar kikro Se dyopas. Lb. p. 440 Tpinpns tis Hv Serxvupern pev Atovaiors, 
ipvoupern & ev trois KatdmAows, cvpBodrov vikns madaas, hv evikwv Syvpvator 
Baxxevovres Xiovs, Herod. 1. 150 rods Spupvaiovs dptyv ew reixeos 
motevpevovs Avoviow. Vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 137° (C.4.G. 3161 
private dedication to Dionysos, third century Bs. c.). 

Erythrai, 103/, 123. Dittenb. Sy//. 370, 1. 147 Acovicov Bakxyéws 
eronoy, |, 145 Atovycov IvOoxpnorov. 

Teos, 28, 45™, 89°, 1038, 104% bh, 126, C. JL. G. 3092 (inscr. 
of Roman period, decree of BovAy and Ajpos) Atdvucos . . . 6 THs 
morews Oeds. Cf. 3108 (late Roman) roy mpoecrara ris icpwrarns médews 
npav Aidvucov, Bull, Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 170 7& yever rravti Kai TO 
kabnyepore Oe Avovicw kai r@ dnuw Kpéwv .. .otpatnynoas ... kabiépworer (dedi- 
cation probably referring to the house of Attalos, vide v. Prott, Azhen. 
Mittheil. 1902, p. 165). C.L.G. 3046 émet Thiot mpeoBevtas dmoorei- 
Aavtes . . . mapexadeoy Tovs AirwAovs Oras Tay Te TOAW avT@Y Tay Te XopaV 
émexwpnowrts tepay eipev Kai dovdoy tov Avoyiaov, &c. (rights of asylum 
confirmed by Aetolians, B.c. 190(?); by Rome, 7d. 3045). 

Lebedos, 104 2. 

Ephesos, 123. 

Priene, 97, 1048, 1052. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, 5, 68%, 103%, 104>>, 125. Kern, 
Lnschr. v. Magnesia, 214, altar dedicated Atovtom kai Sepedn ’Apioreds 
Znvevos. Jb, 151 (inscr. in theatre) 7 BovAn kai 6 djpos éereiunoay Tdioy 


5] ¢ e ? id : ee , 
TovAtov «+ « LepEed Atovvgov aro Tpoyovarv,. 


Miletos: Arch. Anz. 1906, p. 9, inscr. of late Hellenic period 
found near the site. 
Tv doinv xaipe mrodintides elrare Baxyat 
ipeinv, xpnotn TovTo yuvatkl Oéeuus, 
tpas kels Opos frye Kat Opyta mavra Kal ipa 
Hverke, Tmaons epxowevn mpd ToAEas. 


Cf. Diod. Sic. 13, 104. 


Tralles, 104. C.J. G. 2919, inscr. in reign of Artaxerxes-Ochos, 
circ. 351 B.c. (probably restored later) éca eynicarro TpadXeis ixernpiny 
Eva Atcovicwm Bakxio to Snpooiw ikerjy pi adiKeiv’ yY@pos tepds aovdos 
Avovicov Bdxyou’ rov ixerny py adixeiv, pndé adixovpevov meptopav’ ei dé pn, 


In? SS ‘ 5 aa ‘ Y , > a 
e£@An etvat Kal avTov Kal TO yEevos avToU. 
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Caria, 63%, Iasos, 104%. Knidos, 73, 1031. Cf. vol. 3, p. 224. 
Mylasa: Lull. Corr. Hell, 1881, p. 106 iepeds SaBafiov ... Arovicw 
kai T@ Any (? first century B.c.). Halikarnassos: Bekker Avecd. 1, 
p. 224 of d€ “OuBpixos tmd ‘AXtkapvacéwy Bdxxos: vide Jahrb. d. d. 
Inst, T895;.Ds' Oi. 

Lykia, 104+: inscr. from Tlos mentioning an dpysepevs trav KaBipor, 
who is also iepeds Avovicou, Flell. Journ, 1895, p. 122 (Roman 
period). | 


Termessos: C.J. G. add. 23661 iepéa beds “Papns kat Atovioov d10 Biov. 
Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 263 Ocds péyas Atévucos. 


Attaleia in Pamphylia: vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 65. 


Egypt: Alexandria, 104%. Meineke Anal. Alex. p. 346 (from 
Theoph. ad Aufolyc. il. 7) 7) pev ody mpos Ardvucov ois év *Adeéavdpeta 
Bacievoact ovyyévera ovTw meptéxer’ GOev Kai ev TH Acovvoia gvdAj Spot 
eloe KaTeKexopiopevot, “AAOns amd THs yevouevns yuvatkds Avovvcov buyarpos 
d€ Georiov “ANOaias. Naukratis: vide Apollo, R.52. Ptolemais, ro4 *. 
C. I. G. 4893 timép Baowkéws Irodcpaiov kai Baowiioons KXeordrpas Ths 
adekpns . . . of cuvdyovres ev Sree tH Tov Atovicov yvyo@ Baowworai 
(prayers to Dionysos and Egyptian divinities: the Baov.orai amalga- 
mated with Atovuctacrai). 


Libya, R. 105, on coins of Kyrene, fourth Lee, B.c., head of young 
Dionysos with thyrsos. Head, /zs/. Mum. p. 730. 


The Islands of the Aegean. 


Euboea: Chalkis,1041. Eretria, 102". Karystos, 55. Histiaia : 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Central Greece, p. 127, head of Dionysos on coin, 
B.C. 313-265. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Argolis. 

Aigina, 1027. Paus. 2. 30, 1 temple of Dionysos kat r@ Atovriog 
(early €oOns) kat yéveta Avdvucos exwv memoinrat. 


The Cyclades. 


Andros, ro1f, 105. C.l.G. 23491 igpesa tod Avovricov (Greek 
period). Tenos, 102¥. C.J. G. 2336» % BovAy kai 6 Ajpos ... Adp, 
Sdrupov ... émednoduevoy trav Tov Atovicov otkwy Kal avabévra xpnyara 
Sp@or...éreiunoev. Mykonos, 44, 59%, 85%. Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 338, ? first century B.c. Svoiwy ... lepeds yevdpuevos THY EavToU 
Ovyarépa .. . karnpopnoacav 7G Avoviow. (Cf. 7b. 1883, p. 103, lists of 
choregi at the Apollonia and Dionysia, 2d. 1881, 508.) R. 1028, 
123. C.1. A. 2. 985 (circ. 95 B.C.) icpeds "Aviov. (Cf. Serv. Aen, 
3. 80.) Syros, 102%. Keos, 102%. Paros, 99, 102%. Naxos (cf, 
vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 104), 6, 25, 89% Serv. Aen. 3. 125 Ipsi 
(Baccho) consecrata est quae et Dia dicitur. C./.G. 2265 (fourth 
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century s.c.) public document dated by name of the tepeds Avovioov. 
Bull. Corr, Hell. 1878, 587 ’Aywvobernoas rév peyddov Avorvatwy Avovicw 
Movoayern (late Roman). 

Melos, 100. Amorgos, 10, 102% C./, G. add. 22648 (Aigiala) 
Aewvidns Kai 9 yur ieparevoavres Atoviow avéOnxay. 2264™ (Minoa) 
Avoviom Mewwnry kat TH yAvkutdrn marpidi (period of Antonines). 

North Aegean. 


Thasos: Ath, Mitth. 1903, p. 458, inscr. of fifth century B. c, con- 
taining decree dvaypayavres és NiOov OécOw és Td iepdv Tod Avovicov. Cf. 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 392, inscr. of sixth century B.c. found at 
Thasos Znyvos kai Sepedns kat ‘AdAKunvys ravuTénhov éotaocw maides rhode 
médews GvAako. Fifth-century Dionysiac coin-types, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘Thrace, pp. 216-219. Head, Hirst. Num. p. 220, Fig. 166, 
coin-type on tetradrachms, second century B.c., head of Dionysos with 
band across forehead and ivy-crown (Coin Pl. 25). 


Imbros: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 163 tois Avorvoios trpaywdav ro 
dyau (second century B.c.). 


Tenedos, 79. 


Lesbos, 16, 45, 49, 86%, 105. C.Z.G. 2167 mapa 7& bw Zovviéa. 
Mitylene 77, 1018. Et. Mag. s.v. Bpicaios* otras 6 Atdvucos . .. amd 
dkpas AeoBiakns Bpnons fs péeuyntar Avdporiay. Ori rd tepdy tov Oeod ev TH 
Bpion pyoiv idpvoOa iad Makapos. Steph. Byz.”Axcpa AéoBov év 7 idpura 
Avdvucos Bpwoaios. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 445, private dedica- 
tion Avoriow Bpnoaye( vet). ?third century B.c. Cf. R. 40, 104°. 


Chios, 30, 70, 86 ®, 102 ¥, 123. Schol. Pind. O2. 7. 95 Wodcuor 
gnoi mapa Xiows pév rov Avdvucoy dedeoOar Kai map’ "EpvOpaious dé ro eos rijs 
"Aprepidos, | 

Samos, 7,15, 60,123. Steph. Byz. s. v. Pdépyupa’ rémos ev Say, os 
iotopet Aovpis, ev @ Atovucos Topyupeds tysara. Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 252 
AadrXiga Atovicw ’AvOécrws (private dedication of late period), vide 
Perdrizet, 7. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Adda’ ”Apmedos. Cf. 89 ¢ (Ikaria). 

South Aegean. 


Kalymna, 75, 105. Kos, 13, 75, 85, 103¢, 105. Paton and Hicks, 
Inser. 24. 

Nisyros, 59. C.l.G. Mar. Aeg. iii. 164 icpeds Atovriowyr (?) third 
century A.D. 
_ Astypalaia, 102 ¥, 123. 

Thera, 1034, 125. C.l.G. Mar. Aeg. iii. 468 (circ. 162 B.C.) 6 
Sayos 6 Onpaiwy tmép Baciéws Trodepaivv cai BaowWiooas KAecomdtpas beady 
PiAopardpwy kat tev réxvov adirav Avoviow. Lb. 522 “A BovAd kal 6 Aapos 
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éreiuacev Mvacikparov tepéa Suc yevous Tod mpd médews Atovvaov (Circ. gO A. D.). 
Jé, 420, inscription mentioning the yepatpa rod mpd médcws kal emupave- 
ardrov beav Avovicou, 
Anaphe, 105. 
Rhodes, 72, 89, 1032, 105. C./. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 68 ieparevoas 
Awvicw. Strab, 652 moddois avabnpaow exoopnOn, & ketrar Ta prev TrAcioTa 
év t@ Avovvoio, Kameiros: C,l. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 707 Avovicov .. . 
Av’roxpatopos Titov. Lindos, 85°, 103% C.l.G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 835 
fepevs Zapamios kat Toreidavos ‘Immiov kat Avovicouv (Lindos, first cen- 
tury B.c.). Cf. 2. 809 ieparetoas ’A@avaig Awdia, Au Toei, *AmdAAor 
TvOie, Avovricw, Mocedan ‘Inmieo, third century B.c. | 
Karpathos: C./. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 996 ieparetoas Atovicov. 


Crete, 82, 105, vide supra s.v. Argolis. Cf. vol. 1, Zeus, R. 3. 
C.I. G. 3047 (reply from city of Eleutherna to the Teians concerning 
the dsvAia of temple of Dionysos at Teos) S5éx@ar rots xoopiois Kai ta 
moet TOY "ENevOepvaiwv amoxpiverba Trios pidots Kai oikelois ovat, Store Ta 
Te mept Tov Avovucoy kal adtot oeBdpucba. 

Kypros, 104 4. 

Italy: Tarentum, 1031. Vide Hell. Journ. 1886, pp. 9-22, shrine 
of chthonic Dionysos and Persephone: collection of votive terra- 
cottas in Ash. Mus. Rhegion, 1042. 

Thurioi: Diod. Sic. 12. 11, 

Herakleia on the Siris: C. Z. G. Z/, Sic. 6451, 1. 7 emi ras xapas tos 
iapos Tas TH Awoviow. Naples, 40, 1049, 129 °. 

Sicily, 125. Akrai: C.£.G@. Jt Sic. 205 Atovicov ieparevovros 
*Apiotevos, 

Tauromenion: 2d. 430, temple-accounts of Dionysos cult, 

Syracuse, 104 ®#, Hesych, s. v. Avovvaopdpa’ dpxn év Supaxovoats, 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF COIN-TYPES | 


Thrace, &c.: Abdera, Gardner, Zyfes, iii. 29, fifth-century type, 
Dionysos clad in himation standing holding kantharos. Dionysopolis 
in Moesia: Przt. Mus. Cat. ‘Thrace, &ce. p. 24, Dionysos with 
oinochoé and thyrsos, at his feet altar?; coin-type of Gordianus 
Pius. Marcianopolis, 23. p. 39, Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and 
panther; Gordianus Pius. Nikopolis, 2d. p. 42, Dionysos with grapes and 
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thyrsos ; Septim. Severus, p. 45, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos ; 
Caracalla. Tomi, 2d. p.55, Dionysos with cothurni, holding kantharos 
and thyrsos, at his feet panther; Marcus Aurelius, Hadrianopolis, 2d. 
p. 118, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos, at his feet panther ; 
Caracalla. Nikopolis ad Nestum, 2d, p. 136, Dionysos with bunch of 
grapes, resting on thyrsos; Sept. Severus. Perinthos, 7d. p. 159, 
Dionysos holding kantharos and thyrsos; Gordianus Pius, Philippo- 
polis, 74. pp. 162-163, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos ; Antoninus 
Pius, Faustina Junior. Serdica, 7d, p. 172, Dionysos with kantharos 
and thyrsos, panther; Caracalla, Trajanopolis, 2d. p, 179, Dionysos 
with kantharos, resting on thyrsos, panther; Caracalla, Head of 
Dionysos on coins of king Kentriporis, 7d. p, 204, circ. B.c. 356 
(bearded, with ivy-crown), Bizya, 2d. p, 22 (on rev. Seilenos with 
kantharos and askos), early Roman. Byzantion, 24. pp. 97-98, 
early. Roman. Callatia, 2d. p. 22, pre-Roman.  Plotinopolis, 2d. 
p. 169. Alopekonnesos (Thracian Chersonnese), 2d, p. 188, fourth 
century B.c.; 20, Maenad with ivy-wreath. 


Macedon: Srit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Macedon,” p. 11, head of young 
Dionysos with band across forehead, ivy-wreath, B.c. 168-146; cf, 
p. 18. Amphipolis, 2d. p. 48, head with band and ivy-wreath, ? second 
century B.c. Lete, 2d. pp. 76-80, dominant archaic and fifth-century 
type, ithyphallic satyr with nymph. Mende, 2d. pp. 80-83, dominant 
types Dionysiac, from B.c. 500-346 (?), Seilenos or Dionysos reclining 
on ass, Seilenos standing by: head of Dionysos with ivy-wreath, 
B.C, 400-346. Thessalonike, 2d. pp. 109-110, head of young Dionysos 
with ivy-wreath, frequent type on copper coins after B.c. 168. 


Thessaly : Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thessaly and Aetolia.’ Lamia, pp. 22-23, 
Pl, III. 12, 13, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, B. c. 400-344 3 
similar type on coins of Malienses, p. 35, Pl. VII.5. Peparethos, p. 53, 
Pl. XI, 14, 15, types of bearded and young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
on rev. kantharos or amphora with vine branch. Cf. Hell. Journ. 1907, 
Pl, IV. 2, seated bearded Dionysos holding wine-cup, archaic style, but 
probably circ. 480 B.c. 


Illyria: Apollonia, 2d. p. 60, Pl. XII. 11, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, second century B.c. Pharos, p, 84. 

Epiros: Kassope, 2d. p. 98, Pl. XXXII, bearded type, second 
century B.C. 

Korkyra: 2. p. 125, fourth-century type, Dionysos galloping on 
panther and thrusting with thyrsos, Pl. XXII. 14, 15, pp. 133-135, 
head of young Dionysos on third-century coins, 
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_ Zakynthos: Head, Z/7st. Num. p. 360, Imperial types—Pan Corn 
the infant Dionysos ; Dionysos standing. 

Corinth: Br7t, Mus. Cat. ‘ Corinth; p. 31, Pl. X. 4, behind head of 
Athena small standing figure of bearded Dionysos, sate kantharos 
and grapes. 

Athens: Br7t. Mus. Cat. ‘ Attica, p. 35, second century B.c., 
Dionysos seated facing on throne, holding two torches, Demeter 
standing by him with long torch in each hand (bronze). Imhoof- 
Blumer—Gardner, Vum. Comm. Paus. p. 142, bearded Dionysos seated 
on throne, holding wine-cup and sceptre, hair hanging in long tresses 
and crowned with ivy, himation covering lower body and _ left 
shoulder (bronze, second century B.c.); ? copy of statue of Alkamenes, 
Coin Pl. 31, p. 143 bearded Dionysos standing clad in long chiton, 
archaic hair, with wine-cup and thyrsos (bronze) ; ? copy of statue of 
Kalamis, young Dionysos standing in long chiton with mask and 
thyrsos (bronze). 

Crete and the Aegean Islands: Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 31, Kydonia, 
head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned on coins 200-67 B..c. Sybrita, 
p- 79, Pl. XIX. 12, on fourth-century coin young Dionysos riding on 
panther with thyrsos. Gardner, Zyfes, ix. 4 (fourth century), Dionysos 
seated holding kantharos and thyrsos, with himation round lower limbs. 
fCoin Pl. 28.] Head, Ast. Num. p. 406, head of Dionysos bearded 
and crowned with ivy in very high relief. Bret. Mus. Cat. ‘Crete,’ &c., | 
p- 4, Dionysos standing with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther on 
Roman Imperial coins of Crete. 

Andros, 2. pp. 86-88, types of Dionysos dominant from third 
century B.c. onwards, bearded and youthful heads on coins. 

Keos, 24. p. 93, youthful head ivy-crowned, second century B.c. 


Mykonos, pp. 108-109, types of Dionysos, bearded and ae 
dominant from third century B. c. 

Naxos: pp. 110-112, Dionysos-head, bearded or youthful, the sole 
type from fourth century onwards, Pl. XXV. 7-14 (cf. Head, Azsé. 
Num. p. 416, kantharos bound with ivy on coins of sixth century). 

Paros : 26. p. 114, Pl. XXVI. 10, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned 
on obv., seated Demeter Gecpodpdpos on rev., second century B.C. 
Tenedos, Head, Ast Mum. p. 476; Gardner, Zypes, x. 43, double 
head on coins, 500-200 B.c., ? Dionysos-Ariadne (differently ex- 
plained by Aristotle, Steph. Byz. s.v. Tenedos). Tenos, Br7t. AZus. 
Cat. ‘ Crete, p. 130, Pl. XXIX. 10, Dionysos with himation standing by 
altar and looking back, with upraised right hand and thyrsos in left, 
below on right a dolphin, second century B.c. (?). 
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Ikaria, near Samos: on coins of Oinoe, circ. 300 B.c., head of 
young Dionysos, Head, Ais’, Num. p. 515. 

Pontos, Paphlagonia. 

Bithynia, Bosporos: Brz/. Mus. Cat. pp. 17-18, Pl. III. 7, head of 
young Dionysos ivy-crowned (with some resemblance to Mithradates 
Eupator), on rev. ‘cista mystica’ with panther’s skin and thyrsos; cf. 
Pl. III. 8-11. Bithynion, 2d. p. 117, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned, first century B.c. Herakleia, pp. 141-142, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, fourth-century types. 0. p.143, Pl. XXX. 7, 8, 
young Dionysos wreathed and wearing himation over lower limbs, 
seated, with kantharos in outstretched right and thyrsos in left, on 
coins of Herakleia, p.c. 302-289 (under influence of Lysimachos). 
Nikaia, p. 152, first century B.c.; cf. p. 158, coin of Commodus, 
infant Dionysos in liknon-shaped cradle with uplifted hands. On 
coins of Prusias II, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, p. 211, 
P]. XXXVIII. 4. 


Aiolis: Troas—Lesbos. 


Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 7, Pl. III. 2, Abydos, coin-typ of Nero, young 
Dionysos with thyrsos riding on lion. Lamponia in the Troad, 2d. 
p. 72, Pl. XIII. 11-13, dominant type from 420-350, bearded head of 
Dionysos sometimes ivy-crowned, on rev. bull’s head sometimes with 
kantharos or grapes above. Skepsis, 2d. p. 83, Pl. XV. 12, head of 
bearded Dionysos wearing kalathos and ivy-wreath, ? fourth century 
B.c. (Coin Pl. 15). Head of Dionysos with horns, Imhoof-Blumer, 
Griech. Miinzen, P\. VIII. 6-9, p. 104. Ophrynion, Br7t. Mus. Cat. 
p. 75, Pl. XIV. 8, coin-type on bronze coins, B.c. 350-300, infant 
Dionysos naked, kneeling, holding out in r. bunch of grapes, beneath, 
ivy-spray. ‘Temnos in Aiolis, 2d. p. 142, Pl. XVIII. 9-12, bearded 
head of Dionysos dominant type on coins of fourth century, beardless 
on coins of third century. 


. Lesbos: 23. p. 159, Pl. XXXII. 10, head of bearded Dionysos ivy- . 
crowned, ?circ. 400 B.c. P]. XXXIII. 10, head of Maenad. Pl. XXXIII. 
22-24, head of young Dionysos, early fourth century, p. 169. 
Pl. XXXV. 1, coin-type of the Koinon of Lesbos (M. Aurel.), ter- 
minal figure of bearded Dionysos with kalathos placed on a prow. 
Mitylene: 7d. pp. 193-194, Pl. XXXVIII. 9-14, terminal figure of 
bearded Dionysos, draped, on pedestal, tall head-dress, on silver coins 
of second and first centuries B.c.; p. 202, Pl. XL. 6, Tyche of Mitylene, 
standing with patera and cornucopia, before her Dionysiac term on 
prow (Valerian and Gallienus). Methymna, p. 182, Dionysos with kan- 
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tharos, thyrsos, and panther standing between Apollo (?) and Athena, 
on coin of Commodus (countermark, Dionysiac term on prow), 


Ionia: Ephesos, cistophorus-type of the Bacchic ‘ cista mystica’, 
struck towards close of third century s.c., vide ‘Pergamon’ infra. 
Erythrai, Br7t, Mus. Cat. ‘Tonia, p. 130, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned on coins. 300-200 B.c. Klazomenai, p. 34, Dionysos 
standing, holding kantharos and thyrsos, with panther, on coin of 
Caracalla. Lebedos, pp. 155-156, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos, 
? first century B.c. Magnesia, pp. 166-172, types of Imperial period ; 
Dionysos standing with thyrsos, panther, and grapes(?), before him 
Bacchante running and looking back, beating cymbals (Caracalla) ; 
infant Dionysos seated on ‘ cista mystica’ within temple, to left of it — 
flaming altar before which Corybant dances, Pl. XIX. 11 (Caracalla) ; 
infant Dionysos seated in cradle with arms extended, serpent beneath. 
Phokaia, p. 208, Pl. IV. 24, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
circ. 400 B.c. Smyrna, p. 237, ‘ cista mystica’ with half-open lid, from 
which a serpent issues, the whole in wreath of ivy, on cistophori, 
second century B.c.; p. 253, head of young Dionysos, coin-type time 
of Trajan. Teos, p. 313, Pl. XXX. 11, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, 394-300 B.C.; pp. 316-322, Imperial types: Bacchic 
mask, ‘cista mystica,’ bust of young Dionysos as city-god turreted 
with thyrsos (Coin Pl. 21), Dionysos standing, with himation over lower 
limbs and left shoulder, resting left hand on thyrsos and holding — 
kantharos in right (frequent type, perhaps derived from cult-statue). 
Oinoe, in the island Ikaria, p. 347, Pl. XXXIV. 2, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, circ. 300 B.C. 


Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 6, Alabanda, bust of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned (Nero). Antiocheia on Maeander, p. 19, 
Dionysos standing, holding grapes and thyrsos (M. Aurelius). 
Aphrodisias, p. 38, bust of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (Imperial) ; 
p- 33, Dionysos with himation over legs, standing, resting left arm on 
column, holding thyrsos in left, grapes in right (Imperial): p. 33, 
Dionysos standing, naked, with left on thyrsos, in right kantharos. 
Apollonia Salbaké, p. 56, Dionysos in short chiton, standing, holding 
grapes and thyrsos. Attuda, p. 64, Dionysos with himation over 
lower limbs, standing with kantharos and thyrsos (time of Sept. Sev.) ; 
cf. p. 63. Euromos, p. 99, head of young Dionysos with band across 
forehead and ivy-wreath (first century s.c.). Harpasa, p. 114, 
Dionysos standing, with himation over legs, resting left arm on column, 
holding grapes in left, kantharos in right, panther at feet (Imperial). 
Kidramos, p. 82, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, resting on 
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column, holding grapes in right, thyrsos in left, panther at feet (Julia 
Maesa). Knidos, p. 96, large head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
Pl. XVI. 4, 5 (first century B.c.). Myndos, p. 135, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, Pl. XXII. 8, 9 (first century B.c.). Orthosia (on 
the Maeander opposite Nysa), p. 143, Pl. XXIII. 4, young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned (first century B.c.); cf. XXIII. 5 (Imperial). Sebastopolis, 
p. 146, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, on rev. ‘cista mystica ’ 
with serpent issuing from it (Imperial). Tabai, p. 160, head of young 
Dionysos with band across forehead and ivy-wreath, Pl. XXV. 1 (first 
century B.c.?); cf. early Imperial coin Pl. XXV. 11. Trapezopolis, 
p-. 177, young Dionysos standing, naked, holding kantharos and resting 
on thyrsos, panther at feet (Imperial). 


Islands off Caria: Astypalaia, p. 187, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned (first century B.c.). Rhodes, pp. 263-270, head of Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, often radiate, prevalent on early Imperial coins, 
Pre a, 2. 


Lykia: Brzt. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia,’ p. 91, Trebenna, Dionysos standing, 
with himation, holding kantharos and thyrsos, at feet panther, 
P]. XVIII. 3 (Gordian iii). 

Pamphylia : Aspendos, 2d. p. 105, Dionysos standing, with himation 
about lower limbs, left arm leaning on pillar, holds kantharos in right, 
thyrsos in left, panther at feet (Julia Mamaea). Attaleia, 2d, p. Ixxvi. 
Perga, p. 131, Dionysos standing, with himation over lower limbs, 
leaning with left on thyrsos, holding kantharos in right, panther at 
feet (Philip Junior); cf. coin-type of Sillyon, p. 166 (Sept. Severus). 


Pisidia: Ariassos, 2d. p. 206, Dionysos with thyrsos, kantharos, 
panther (Caracalla). Similar types at Baris, 23. p. 208; p. 211 
Kodrula (Julia Domna); Konana, p. 214 (Faustina, ii): Isinda, 
2. xciv, Olbasa, 2d. p. 229 (Severus Alexander), Dionysos wearing 
nebris, with kantharos and panther, Palaiopolis, xcvii. Pogla, 
p. 237 (Trebonianus Gallus), Dionysos with thyrsos, kantharos, and 
panther. Seleukia (Julia Domna), p. 252, similar. Termessus 
Major, p. xci, similar. Timbriada, p. 305 (Geta), similar. Verbe, 
p. 281 (Philip Junior), similar. 

Mysia: Adramyteion, Br7. Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia,’ p. 5 (Julia Domna), 
Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos. Kyzikos, p. 25, head of 
bearded Dionysos wearing tainia and ivy-wreath (B.c. 450-400) ; 
p. 34, Pl. VIII. 14, young Dionysos on rock, himation over lower 
limbs, kantharos in outstretched right, thyrsos projecting between 
knees (B.c. 400-350); p. 48, Dionysos on throne feeding panther 
(Marcus Aurelius). Miletopolis, p. 92, Dionysos holding thyrsos 
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in left and kantharos in right (? over altar: Anton. Pius). Pergamon: 
thyrsos, ivy-leaf, grape-cluster on the Philetairos-coins in latter 
part of third century B.c., vide Imhoof, Die Miinzen der Dynastie 
von Pergamon, p. 34, Head, Hzst. Num. p. 461. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Mysia, p. 148, Dionysos riding on panther (L. Verus); p. 159, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther, facing Demeter 
(P]. XXXII. 5) (Maximinus). Kistophoros-type of sacred Bacchic ‘cista’ 
with serpent coiled round it, adopted by Attalus I, originating probably 
at Ephesos: vide Imhoof, Dre Miinzen der Dynastie von Pergamon, 
32-34; Head, Azst. Num. p. 461. Perperene, Bret. Mus. Cat. p. 169, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther (Sept. Severus and Julia 
Mamaea). ) 


Lydia: Akrasos, Brzt. Mus. Cat. p. 10, bust of young Dionysos 
(Sept. Severus). Apollonis, 24. p. 20, with kantharos and thyrsos 
(Rom. Imp.) ; p. 22, Dionysos holding kantharos and thyrsos, standing 
within temple (Caracalla). _Apollonos Hieron, p. 23, Dionysos 
standing with himation over lower limbs and left arm, with kantharos 
and thyrsos. Bagis, p. 33, Dionysos with kantharos, panther, thyrsos 
(Sept. Sev.) ; cf. pp. 35, 36. Blaundos, p. 48, Dionysos, similar type 
(late Imperial) ; p. 42, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (second 
or first century B.c.); cf. p. 43; p. 52, Dionysos standing, with 
himation over lower limbs and round right arm, resting right hand 
on thyrsos, left on column, with bunch of grapes (Vespasian). 
Briula, p. 5, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, holding kan- 
tharos in right over panther, in left, which rests on column, a thyrsos 
(Antoninus Pius); p. 59, Dionysos with kantharos, panther, thyrsos 
(M. Aurelius). Cilbiani, p. 64, similar type (late). Daldis, p. 71, 
Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, holding kantharos over 
panther in right, and resting left with thyrsos on column (Anton. 
Pius). Germe, p. 83, Dionysos in chariot drawn by panthers, holding 
kantharos and thyrsos, satyr preceding, male figure supporting 
‘liknon’ on his head following (Sept. Severus). Gordus-Julia, p. 91, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, panther (Commodus). Hypaipa: 
Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos (Imperial). Hyrkanis, p. 124, 
similar (Trajan). Maionia, p. 130, head of Dionysos ivy-crowned 
(Sept. Severus) ; cf. Pl. XIV. 10, Dionysos in chariot drawn by panthers, 
with kantharos and thyrsos, in front Maenad holding vine-tree 
(Trajan Decius). Mastaura, p. 159, Pl. XVII. 5, Dionysos standing to 
front, head turned to left, himation over lower limbs, holding in right 
grapes over panther at his feet, and on left arm, which rests on 
column, his thyrsos (Gordianus Pius). 
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Nysa: Dionysos-figure of the usual type and Dionysiac emblems 
fairly frequent on coins from second century B.c. onwards, pp. 171, 
172,176, 180, 183, 184-186. Philadelphoi: head of Dionysos, wearing 
ivy-wreath and band across forehead, on coins of second and _ first 
centuries B.c., p.189. Saitta, p. 214, Dionysos of usual type on rev., 
head of Men on obv. (Caracalla-Gallienus). Sala: Dionysos standing 
cross-legged beside column with usual attributes, pp. 231-234 (Im- 
perial). Sardes: head of Dionysos on coins of second century s.c., 
youthful type, p. 241, Pl. XXIV.12, 14; Dionysos standing by the 
side of Herakles, p. 264 (Caracalla) ; (?) temple of Dionysos on coin 
of Faustina Senior, p. 258. Silandos: Dionysos riding on panther, 
p. 282 (Commodus), P]. XXVIII. 6. Thyateira: type of kistophoroi in 
second century B.c. adopted from Ephesos, vide supra ‘ Pergamon’ ; 
bust of young Dionysos with ivy-wreath and band, p. 297 (Sept. 
Severus). Tralles: Dionysos with Apollo, who plays the lyre, riding 
in chariot drawn by panther and goat, p. 348 (Anton. Pius); Dionysos 
with right hand raised over head supported by a naked satyr, p. 349 
(Anton. Pius). 


Phrygia: Aizanis, @rit. Mus. Cat. ‘Phrygia, p. 23, Dionysos 
standing, with kantharos and thyrsos (first century B.c.). Akmoneia, 
p. 7, Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (? Gallienus); p. 16, 
Dionysos in car drawn by panthers (Sept. Sev.) Alia, p. 46, 
Dionysos standing (Gordian). Amorion, p. 57, Dionysos with left 
arm on shoulder of satyr (Geta). Ankyra, 2d. p. 60, Dionysos standing 
(Sept. Sev.). Apameia, p. xxxix, bust of Dionysos Kedawevs on 
Imperial coins; p. 95, head of young Dionysos (Vespasian). Appia, 
p- 107, Dionysos standing, pouring wine from kantharos (Imperial). 
Bruzos, p. 111, Dionysos standing (Imperial). Cadi, p. 123, Dionysos 
standing, pouring wine over panther (Gordian, iii); cf. 127. Cibyra, 
p. 138, Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (Domitian). Diony- 
sopolis, pp. 182-187, Dionysiac types dominant (?) on coins of autono- 
mous period, coins of Tiberius, not infrequent later; p. 184, ‘cista 
mystica,’ with half-opened lid from which serpent issues ; behind ‘ cista’ 
a thyrsos (?time of Septimius Severus). Dorylaion, pp. 196, 199, 
Dionysos, with usual attributes, on coins of Macrinus and Otacilia 
Severa. Eukarpeia, p. 204, head of young Dionysos, with band across 
forehead and ivy-wreath (Marc. Aur.). Eumeneia, p. 211, similar 
(? second century B.c.). Hierapolis, pp. 229, 231, 233, bust or head 
of Dionysos on Imperial coins; p. 235, Dionysos standing, with 
usual attributes. Hyrgaleis, p. 273, head of young Dionysos (late 
Imperial). Laodikeia, pp. 278-281, Kistophoroi with the ‘cista 
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mystica,’ with half-open lid from which serpent issues; the whole in 
wreath of ivy-leaves and berries; p. 293, bust of young Dionysos 
(Anton. Pius). Lysias, p. 331, Dionysos standing (time of Marc. Aur.). 
Metropolis, p. 334, Dionysos standing (late Imperial). Midaion, p. 337, 
Dionysos standing (Diadumenian Caesar). Peltai, p. 349, head of 
young Dionysos (late Imperial). Philomelion, p. 355, Dionysos with 
phiale (time of Caracalla). Sebaste, p. 369, head of young Dionysos 
crowned with ivy, frequent type (Nero-Gordian). Siblia, p. 380, 
Dionysos standing with kantharos and thyrsos (time of Caracalla). 
Sibiddunda, p. 377, Dionysos standing, with panther, &c. (Commodus). 
Stectorium, p. 383, Dionysos standing (time of Marcus Aurelius). 
Synaus, p. 388, Dionysos standing (Flavians and Antonines). Synnada, 
p. 401, Dionysos standing with phiale (Faustina Junior). Temeno- 
thyrai, p. 47, Dionysos standing (time of Marc. Aurel.). Themisonion, 
p. 419, Dionysos standing (Severus—Philip?). Trajanopolis, p. cvi, 
Dionysos naked. 


‘Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia.’ 


Adana, Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 17, Dionysos standing, usual attributes 
(Julia Domna); p. 18, near circular altar (Maximus Caesar); p. 24, 
Aigeai, bust of young Dionysos (Macrinus). . Anazarbos, pp. 38-39, 
Dionysos reclining on panther (Herennia Etruscilla, Valerian Senior). 
Anemurium, p. xli, Dionysos on Imperial coins. Augusta, pp. 44, 45, 
bust of youthful Dionysos (Tiberius—Livia, Domitian, Trajan). 
Eirenopolis in Cilicia, p. lxiii, Dionysos in car drawn by panthers 
(Imperial). Epiphaneia, p. cxxvi, head of young Dionysos, Dionysos 
riding on panther (Imperial), pouring out wine (Julia Mamaea). 
Hieropolis, p.c, n. 3, bust of young Dionysos with grapes and 
thyrsos (Imperial), Pl. XIV. 6. Ikonion, p. xxiv, head of youthful 
Dionysos (first century B.c.). Issos, p. cxxviii, bearded Dionysos 
(fourth century B.c.). Korykos, p. 69, Dionysos, with usual attributes, 
standing before prize vase containing winged caduceus, palm-branch, 
aplustre (Valerian Senior). Laertes, p. 92, Dionysos pouring wine to 
panther (Cornelius Valerianus). 


Mallos, p. 98 (Coin Pl. 17), young ‘ Dionysos nude to waist, seated 
left on a vine-trunk, from which issue branches bearing bunches of 
grapes, his right raised, his left on hip’ (385-333 B.c.), (cf. Gardner’s 
Types, X. 35). 

Nagidos, pp. 119-115, types of Dionysos on rev.,with Aphrodite on 


obv., constant (except for period of Pharnabazos) in fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c.; p. 109, P]. XIX. 1, bearded Dionysos standing, with 
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chlamys round shoulders, p.c. 420-400 (Coin Plate 14); cf. p. 114, 
Pl. XX. 7 (Gardner, Zyfes, iv. 25), Dionysos with himation round 
lower limbs and over left shoulder, left hand on thyrsos, right holding 
grapes, fifth century B.c.; Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 110, Pl. XIX. 3, 
head of bearded Dionysos, circ. 400 B.c. Ninica, p. 116, Pl. XXI. 
2, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, in car drawn by two 
panthers and a Seilenos (Sept. Sever.). Olba, p. 126, Dionysos 
standing, usual attributes (Geta). Seleucia ad Calycadnum, p. 133, 
Pl. XXIII. 11, Dionysos, in car drawn by panthers, pouring wine over 
panthers’ heads, Seilenos kneeling and catching wine-drops in hand 
(Sept. Sever.) ; p. 134, Pl. XXIV. 2, infant Dionysos seated on throne, 
attended by three korybantes beating shield with sword (Macrinus). 
Soloi-Pompeiopolis, p. Ixxii, n. 3, archaic bearded head of Dionysos 
(cf. Imhoof-Blumer, He//. Journ. 1898, p. 165); p. 151, Pl. XXVI. 11, 
bearded Dionysos with bull’s horns, standing to front, in long chiton, 
in right kantharos, left on thyrsos (? third century B.c.); p. 155, 
Dionysos bearded, with himation, boots, and usual attributes (Gordian 
iii). Syedra, p. xxxvi, n. 3, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos 
(Imperial). Tarsos, p. 208, Dionysos draped, usual attributes 
(Maximus); p. 205, Dionysos with Ariadne in biga of centaurs, one 
of whom carries lyre (Maximinus); cf. pp. 220, 222, 2243 p. 200, 
Pl. XXXVI. 2, Dionysos standing, with right arm over head, on right 
satyr, on left panther. 


Galatia, Cappadocia, Syria: Brzt. Mus. Cat. 

Ankyra, p. 11, bearded Dionysos seated, with himation, holding 
grapes (Caracalla); p.12, young Dionysos in car drawn by elephants. 
Apameia, p. 234, Pl. XXVII. 4, 5, heads of young Dionysos crowned 
with ivy (first century B.c.). Laodikeia, p. 250, head of young 
Dionysos wreathed with ivy, Pl. XXIX. 11, circ. 47 B.c.3 p. 257, 
Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (Commodus). Pessinous, 
p- 19, Dionysos standing, with himation (Anton. Pius); cf. coin of 
Geta, p. 22. 

‘ Seleukid kings of Syria,’ p. 107, Pl. XXVIII. 1, bust of young 
Dionysos, horned, three-quarter face on coin of Seleukos I; p. 109g, 
bust of young Dionysos, three-quarter face, on coin of Seleukos II; 
p- 32, bust of young Dionysos, Seleukos IV; p. 56, head of young 
Dionysos on coins of Alexander Bala; pp. 64-65, Dionysiac types 
on coins of Antiochos VI; pp. 82, 84, on coins of Alexander II; 
p- 93, of Antiochus IX. 

‘Alexandria,’ in panther-biga, on coins of Trajan and Hadrian, 


pp. 51, 83. 
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‘Sicily’: Brit, Mus. Cat. p. 28, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned (late). Amestratos, p. 31, head of young Dionysos (late). 
Galaria: Gardner, Zyfes, Pl. II. 2, Dionysos standing, holding cup 
and vine-branch, sixth century (Coin P]. 19); Bret. Mus. Cat. p. 64, 
young Dionysos standing, early fifth century. Kalakte, p. 32, head 
of young Dionysos (late). Katana, pp. 52-53, head of young 
Dionysos, not infrequent on coins of period of decline. Cf. Head, 
Fist. Num. Fig. 72, p. 114, head of Seilenos on fifth-century coin 
of Catanaean Aitna. Naxos, Brit. Mus. Cat. pp. 118-120, Dionysiac 
types dominant in archaic and transitional period, on reverse 
grapes or Seilenos; head of Dionysos (circ. 500 B.c.), with pointed 
beard, long hair, and ivy-crown (Coin Pl. 24). Head of young 
Dionysos (circ. 403 B.c.), with wavy hair and ivy-wreath, on rev. 
seated Seilenos with wine-cup (Coin Pl. 30). ‘Tauromenion, pp. 232, 
234, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (period of decline); Hill, 
Stctlian Coinage, p. 200, Dionysos with bull or panther. 


Italy: Capua, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Italy, p. 84, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, on rey. panther or lion with staff or thyrsos 
in mouth. Laos, p. 237, head of Dionysos ivy-crowned. Meta- 
ponton, p. 249, young Dionysiac head ivy-crowned ; p. 248, female 
Dionysiac head, with goat’s horn above forehead, and ivy-wreath. 
Neapolis Apuliae, p. 399, head of young Dionysos, with ivy-crown, 
thyrsos over shoulder. Paestum, p. 274, head of androgynous 
Dionysos crowned with vine-leaves and grapes; cf. p. 278. 
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HESTIA-CULTS 


AMONG the minor cults of Hellas that of Hestia specially 
arrests our attention for the light that it throws on a certain 
primitive phase of religious thought as well as on a special 
chapter in the history of primitive culture. Being the least 
anthropomorphic of Hellenic divinities, she appears to be 
the product of that period of animistic belief that may every- 
where have preceded a more precise anthropomorphism. At 
least, although Homer is silent about her, we can scarcely 
doubt her great antiquity. It has long been recognized that 
we must be cautious in the deductions we draw from Homer’s 
silence. He may have known of her cult, and have found 
her figure inappropriate to the purposes of a divine drama. 
He uses the term iorin indeed merely as a common noun, 
designating the ‘hearth’ or the ‘fire of the hearth, but the 
word has at times a certain sacred association and value for 
him; for he regards the hearth as the natural place for the 
suppliant and as a thing that might serve as the pledge of 
an oath. 

But the first literary record of the personal goddess is found 
in the Theogony of Hesiod, who speaks of her as the eldest 
daughter of Rhea and Kronos, and sister of Demeter. He 
does not, however, describe her nature or functions, and the 
first witnesses to these are certain passages in the Homeric 
Hymns**. One of them speaks of Hestia as the goddess 
‘who dost haunt the holy house of King Apollo in Pytho 
divine, and ever from thy locks sleek unguents trickle down?’ : 
in the hymn to Aphrodite the virginity of Hestia is insisted 
on and explained: ‘God the Father gave her a fair boon 
instead of marriage, and ever she sitteth in the middle of the 
house, taking the fat of sacrifice, and she receiveth honours 
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in all temples of the gods, and among all men she hath been 
given the first place among divinities®’; and finally another 
hymn, of which indeed the authority has been doubted, defines 
more particularly what were these privileges of hers: ‘ with- 
out thee mortals make no festival, (there is none) where in 
the first thank-offering one poureth not forth the honey- 
sweet wine to Hestia first, and also at the close*.’ A glowing 
invocation in one of Pindar’s Odes throws further light on 
her nature and on her place in the state-religion®. ‘Daughter 
of Rhea, sister of God most high and of Hera the partner of 
his throne, thou who hast for thy domain the halls of cities, 
with kindness welcome Aristagoras, with kindness his fellows, to 
thy chamber near thy auspicious sceptre; for honouring thee 
they keep the state of Tenedos erect, ofttimes with libations, 
ofttimes with reek of sacrifice, paying first reverence to thee 
among divinities.’ Aristagoras is not a victor in the games, 
but a newly-appointed magistrate of Tenedos, who, with his 
fellow-prytanies, does this special honour to Hestia in the 
public hall of the city. And, to complete this general literary 
picture of her, we may add the testimony of the Attic stage 
and of Plato: a peculiar phrase of Sophocles describes her 

as ‘the first-offerings of the libation™’; and Euripides, who — 
in one passage addresses her as ‘the Lady of Fire,’ identifying 
her strangely with Persephone and associating her with 
Hephaistos *®, speaks in another of ‘the shrine of Hestia, 
meaning apparently the hearth, ‘wherewith every wise man 
would begin in the utterance of his prayers?” It is in 
accordance with all this that in the parody of public prayer 
which we find in the Birds of Aristophanes?, the litany opens 
with the formula ‘ pray first to the Bird-Hestia’; and that 
Plato maintains as a religious law that ‘the first act of sacrifice 
is due to Hestia!’.’ In fact there is nothing better attested 
in Greek religious literature than this ritual-priority of Hestia 
in certain private and public cult-acts of the Hellenic house- 
hold and state; later scholiasts and mythographers comment 
on it, giving sometimes fantastic explanations of it *1!: the 
careful Pausanias declares that in the sacrifices at Olympia 

® Av. 865. 
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the goddess took precedence even of Olympian Zeus*’, and 
Attic inscriptions prove that the Epheboi immediately upon 
their enrolment made offering to her first of all®°. If we 
can trust one of the passages in the Homeric Hymns, we 
shall have to believe that the custom also prevailed of closing 
the ceremonies of Greek ritual with a prayer or liturgical act 
in her honour, and this seems to be implied by certain state- 
ments of Cicero and Cornutus* ", 

We might then be led by this evidence to conclude that 
Hestia was an original and eminent figure of the anthropo- 
morphic pantheon of the early Greek communities, and that 
she played a prominent part in their social organization. But 
a closer survey of the facts does not justify this view. The 
worship was undoubtedly of great antiquity. Some kind 
of cult of the hearth or of the hearth-goddess was probably 
an ancestral inheritance of the early Italic and Hellenic tribes , 
although we need not regard the name Hestia-Vesta as 
a common inheritance of an imagined Graeco-Italic period, 
for the name could have migrated very early from Greece 
and have been attached to independent Latin cult*. The 
record, however, inclines us to think that she counted less 
for Greek social life and religion than for Roman. Her 
vantage-ground in the Greek polis was the Prytaneion, the 
common city-hall which every independent state contained, 
though it might be called by different names. The scholiast 
on Pindar*’, commenting on the invocation of the Nemean 
ode ®, asserts positively that all Prytaneia belonged to Hestia, 
because in them was consecrated the common hearth upon 
which the sacred fire was kept burning. His knowledge is 
evidently derived, not merely from Pindar, but from other 
authorities as well; and to a great extent we can corroborate 
it independently. The Prytaneion at Athens *, though it is 
called ‘sacred to Pallas’ by a late scholiast of questionable 
authority, contained, together with the laws of Solon and an 
image of Eirene, a statue of Hestia; and Pollux may have 
been thinking of Athens when he affirms that the Hestia in 


* Vide Gruppe, Grech. Kult. Myth. pp. 84-85, who would derive the Roman 
Vesta-worship wholly from the Greek. 
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the Prytaneion was the Hestia par excellence, or he may have 
been speaking generally. At Mantineia we hear, not indeed 
of any Prytaneion so-called, but of a round building called 
the ‘common Hestia of the State®”’; and it was probably 
from some such political centre as this that the district called 
Histiaiotis in Thessaly took its name®. At Olympia the 
Prytaneion stood within the Altis and contained a sacred 
hearth, from which the ashes were taken to furnish holy 
material for the ash-altar of Zeus Olympios*®*. In Syros*, 
in Lesbos #7, and in Sinope ®!#, we have record of the actual 
cult of Hestia Ipvraveia, Hestia ‘of the city-hall, as at 
Naukratis we hear of Hestia [pvraviris °8. The account of 
a festival in the city-hall of the latter state is most instructive. 
On a certain day in the year a solemn banquet was held in 
honour of Apollo, the chief divinity of the state, and the 
occasion was called the ‘birthday-feast of Hestia’ (‘Eorlas 
yevéOia). As in the proper personal sense Hestia could 
have had no birthday at all, for the anthropomorphic legend 
concerning her was not sufficiently detailed, I would interpret 
this curious phrase in the Naukratite calendar as ‘the feast 
commemorating the foundation of the Prytaneion or of the | 
public hearth’; and we thus realize how complete was the ~ 
identification of these with the goddess. 

The Council or Boulé of the state might hold its meetings 
in the Prytaneion, or more frequently in a special building 
that would be called the Bouleuterion ; and, as this would be 
certain to possess a hearth at which the members of the council 
would offer sacrifice, the cult-appellative—Eoria BovAaia— 
would frequently and naturally arise. We find it actually 
attested of Athens*, Pergamon®**, Erythrai®*, Knidos®, 
Kaunos*®, and the Cilician Aigai®’. This evidence alone 
would suggest the general conclusion that throughout all 
Hellas a Hestia-cult, whatever form it took, was associated 
most intimately with the centre of the public life. And it 
is not all that can be quoted. In the ‘ Homarion’ of Achaia, 


* Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, goddess Hestia; but this seems to me — 
p- 51, would derive it from the personal less likely. 
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the chief shrine of the Achaian league®, was an ‘altar of Hestia,’ 
near which the Panachaean decrees were set up*°; and in Kos, 
according to an interesting inscription of the third century B.C., 
she enjoyed the unique title of Tapéas ‘4’, ‘the stewardess, 
probably as guardian of the city’s property, a character which 
was salient in the Roman Vesta ”, but is not elsewhere attested 
in Hellenic cult. The divinity who usually exercised the 
function of guarding the store-room was Zeus °, who was not 
infrequently styled Tauias by the poets; and the connexion 
between Hestia Tapiias and the supreme god in the ritual of 
Kos is peculiar and demands attention. Not only did she 
claim a special offering of an ox in the great sacrifice to Zeus, 
but when a fitting animal for him had been finally selected 
out of a number that were voluntarily offered by the citizens, it 
was then valued and its full price paid, not to the owner, but 
to ‘Hestia Tamias, the guardian of the city’s stock. The text 
in line 28 of the inscription is uncertain; but the preceding 
sentence makes it clear that the money for the ox that was to 
be sacrificed to Zeus was actually paid to Hestia. Neither of 
the two editors of the inscription offers any explanation of this 
which is the most interesting fact in the liturgical archive. It 
is imperative to seek one. Why is Hestia entitled to claim, 
not only a special beast of sacrifice for herself, but also the 
money value of the ox which is freely offered by a tribe or an 
individual to Zeus? May we imagine that the owner of the 
animal, who might demand its full value from the community, 
generously forgoes his claim on condition that the money 
shall be paid into a common state-fund which is guarded by 
Hestia, just as a state-fund at Athens was guarded by Athena? 
If this is the real meaning of the transaction, it sets the goddess 
in the interesting position, which she nowhere else appears to 
hold, of the divine trustee of state-money. Another explanation 
may seem more probable; that this transference of the purchase- 
money to Hestia was intended to support the fiction that she 
was really the owner of the ox, and that therefore in very truth 


® Vide vol. I, p. 43 
b Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 148. 
© Vide Zeus, R. 103°. . 
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it was offered to Zeus a¢’ Eorias by the divine embodiment of 
the city’s life. If this hypothesis is correct, it affords-a still 
more striking illustration of the religious tie between the 
citizens and the hearth-goddess, who by this fiction presents 
them, as it were, to Zeus. 

We may believe that Hestia won this position in the Pry- 
taneion because of the ancient sanctity of the domestic family- 
hearth, and especially of the king’s hearth in the king’s palace ; 
and there is good reason for regarding the Prytaneion as 
occupying the place in the historic Greek ‘polis’ of the 
Baciketoy or king’s palace in the prehistoric®. We are 
informed by Aristotle 7° that the religious officials of the 
various Greek states who received their authority ‘from the 
common hearth, a phrase which at Athens at least was 
equivalent to the Prytaneion®*’, were variously called ‘archons,’ 
or ‘kings, or ‘prytanies’; and we can illustrate this by the 
ritual inscription of Kos*’, which speaks of the yepeaddpos 
Bactkéwv, one of the ‘kings’ who enjoyed special sacred privi- 
leges and who was charged with the sacrifice to Hestia®; and 
again by a striking passage in the Swpfplices of Aeschylus 
where the king is called the ‘irresponsible leader ’—zptravis— 
who ‘ maintaineth the public hearth-altar of the land 77.2 We 
have no reason indeed to assert that the ordinary Greek 
Prytaneia were actually erected, after the general abolition of 
monarchy, on the site of the old royal-palaces; these latter 
were usually on the summit of the Akropolis, a position natu- 
rally inconvenient for the practical business that had to be 
performed in the town-hall. Only, as regards Athens, a vague 
reminiscence seems to have been preserved by Pollux that 
the oldest. Prytaneion was on the Akropolis*; and even 


4 This is the view of Curtius, Dze 
Stadigeschichte von Athen, p. 51; 
Frazer, Journ. Philol. xiv, ‘the 
Prytaneum, Temple of Vesta,’ &c., 
p. 1472 Preanér “¢: o. “Fiesta” Ga 
Roscher’s Lexzkon, 1, p. 2630. 

® We may compare the close asso- 
ciation between the Vestals and the 
‘rex sacrificulus’ at Rome, vide Frazer, 


op. cit. pp. 155, 158. 

© Vide R. 30: if he is referring to 
Athens in this passage, which the con- 
text almost compels us to suppose, he 
must be speaking of prehistoric days, 
for he is aware that the Athenian pry- 
taneion of the historic period was in the 
lower city. 
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in late times the special cult of a ‘Hestia on the Akropolis, 
whose hearth may possibly have been the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios in the Pandroseion, was still maintained *!, More- 
over, the memory of the inherited association between the 
town-hall and the old royal palace appears to have survived 
in the historic period of Athens; for the archon-Basileus, the 
heir of the religious privileges of the primitive monarchy, held 
his court in or near the Prytaneion*, and this was either close 
by or was actually identical with the so-called ‘ Basileion,’ the 
building in which the ‘tribal kings’ held their meeting °. 

We may then consider that the sanctity of the fire main- 
tained on the hearth of the prehistoric king, the head and 
leader of a number of contiguous families or clans, is the 
source from which the public Hestia-cult of the historic period 
immediately descends. 

Before we endeavour to determine from what feeling or belief 
or under what circumstances this peculiar sanctity of the king’s 
hearth arose, we would wish to know whether the perpetual 
maintenance of a public or ‘state ’-fire was universal in Greece. 
Some writers tacitly assume that it was, but the evidence is 
defective. The scholiasts and lexicographers speak indeed as 
if every Prytaneion maintained the ritual as a matter of course, 
and as if every colony that was sent away took with it the holy 
fire from the town-hall of the metropolis*!. But it is likely 
that they are only generalizing from trustworthy records con- 
cerning Athens. Here at least we are certain that the custom 
was maintained and that the Prytaneion was regarded in some 
sense as the source of the Ionic colonies because they thence 
derived the sacred fire *° ; and if the old Euboeic city Histiaia 
was really an Ionic colony from Attica, it may have derived 
its name from this source. We hear also of a perpetual fire 
in the Prytaneion at Elis**, and again at Delphi, though here 
it was not maintained—as far as we can gather—in the Pry- 
taneion, nor definitely associated with a cult of Hestia, but 
with Apollo and the Apolline temple °, just as Apollo Lykeios 


@ Suidas, s.v. dpxwy. suspect that there were two names for 
>’ Combining the vague passage in the same building. 
Suidas with Pollux, 8. 111, we may © Vide vol. 4, Apollo R. 128 », 
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of Argos was the cherisher of the sacred fire of the Argive 
state. At Lykosoura in Arcadia a perpetual fire was main- 
tained in the temple of Pan®. And here and there the custom 
may have prevailed in shrines of lesser prestige, the ritual 
having no direct political significance, as on the altar of the 
heroine Iodamas at Koroneia”, where the fire was connected 
with the cult of the departed spirit. The evidence then is 
somewhat scanty, and the passage quoted from Plutarch % 
reads as if the maintenance of this rite in temple or Pry- 
taneion were by no means universal in his time. It may 
well have fallen into desuetude with the decay of the Hellenic 
communities. And the general evidence of its prevalence, as 
a public or family custom, among early Aryan stocks’*, strongly 
moves us to believe that it was once at least a universal religious 
institution of the Greek as of the Italic races. 

As regards its explanation, a generally accepted view is 
that which was put forward many years ago by Dr. 
Frazer in an article cited above. He traces the origin of 
this Graeco-Italic and probably Indo-European rite to the 
measureless importance of fire for the primitive community 
and the great difficulty of procuring it on any special 
emergency: therefore expediency dictated the custom of 
insisting that there should always be one fire at least in the 
village or town that should never be extinguished: as the 
chief or king was most concerned with the wants of the com- 
munity, it was his hearth that was chosen for the purpose: and 
the whole Vestal establishment at Rome reflects in an interesting 
way the household of the primitive king whose daughters 
perform the time-honoured women’s duty of looking after the 
fire which in his house must be kept up night and day. He 
admits that this idyllic picture of a simple and remote past is 
more faintly reflected in Hellenic hearth-ritual; for Hellas 
knew nothing of Vestals ; the sacred fire might sometimes be 
maintained by an elderly married woman who no longer 
cohabited with her husband, such as the Pythia at Delphi; 
sometimes, as at Naukratis, women were excluded from the 


® Vide infra, p. 433. > Paus. 9. 34, 2: 
© Vide Frazer’s list of instances, op. cit. pp. 163, 169-171. 
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Prytaneion altogether, a strange fact and not easily recon- 
cileable with Dr. Frazer’s theory. Again, while at Rome it 
was the custom to rekindle the sacred flame, if extinguished, 
by the rubbing of sticks*, a process that belongs to the very 
beginnings of our culture: in Greece, according to Plutarch, 
the method adopted was ignition by a burning-glass*®. Now, as 
ritual is so strongly conservative, this may belong to the original 
institution of the rite. But a people who had arrived at the use 
of a burning-glass were under no strenuous need of maintaining 
a perpetual fire merely for utilitarian purposes, We may suspect 
rather the direct influence of some religious feeling. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Frazer’s explanation rests on a vera causa 
found working in primitive human society; and he is able 
to quote one example, namely, from the Andaman Islanders, 
of the practice being maintained for purely practical reasons 
without any admixture of discoverable religion. But in all 
the other instances which he quotes the religious element 
seems certainly present; only he regards it as secondary, 
a later accretion upon an originally secular institution. On 
the other hand, it will appear to many inquirers to be para- 
mount in the Graeco-Italic practice, while the utilitarian 
intention is doubtful and obscured. In Rome the ex- 
tinction of the sacred fire was regarded as the greatest 
calamity, the gloomiest omen, boding disaster for the state; 
and we may suppose that the Greek feeling was similar, 
though it has been less clearly attested®. Now it is true 
that a religious superstition, so strong as this of the Romans, 
may come to attach to a simple act that was at first one 
of mere secular utility: what is of practical importance for 
our daily life is often protected in our early social history 
by the violent exaggeration of religion, and this is some- 
times a law of progress. But it seems possible also that 
the Graeco-Italic ritual may have been entirely religious in 
its origin: the fire on the chief’s hearth may have been 
regarded as the external thing in which the soul of the 
chief resided, and as therefore bound up with his luck and his 
life, and as the community’s life was involved in his, it would 


* Vide Festus, s.v. ignis. > Plut. Vit. Num. c. 9. 
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be highly desirable to maintain his fire. Then when the 
kingship passed away, the same idea may have attached to 
the fire on the hearth of the city-hall; it may have been 
regarded as the soul and hence the luck of the state: 
naturally, therefore, the departing colonists would wish to take 
a portion of it away with them, not because they had any 
thought or remembrance of the difficulty of making fire for 
themselves, but because they desired to bind their future civic 
life with the old, to take with them the soul and the luck of 
Athens or Argos*. That these sacred fires were thus asso- 
ciated with the ancestral life of the state, in the earliest. 
period with the life of the king who becomes an ancestor, 
is a proposition, like many others in comparative religion, 
difficult to prove in any particular case. But the legend of 
the firebrand that holds the life of Meleager, the perpetual 
fire that was maintained at Argos in honour of the ancestor 
Phoroneus ®, the ritual of Iodamas mentioned above, are facts 
suggesting that the explanation here ventured was true of 
ancient Greece at least, and Dr. Frazer himself has collected 
other data that may incline us to apply this explanation to 
the similar ritual of other societies °. 

At all events, we may dismiss from the present inquiry his 
ingenious theory of the secular origin of the perpetual fire- 
ritual ; for, if it is true, it is not relevant to us now. The cult 
of Hestia did not arise from the maintenance of a public 
hearth to supply each visitor with the necessary spark on 
an emergency: for Hestia in her earliest guise belongs no 
more to the Prytaneion or the king’s palace than to the 
homestead of the humblest householder whose fire is put 
out every night. 


* This point is illustrated by obser- 
vations on practices of the Bahau of 
Borneo made by Prof. Nieuwenhuis, 
Verhandl. Ii, Internat. Congr. f. Allge- 
meine Religionsgeschichte in Basel, 
p- 115: the hearth of the chieftain’s 
house is hallowed to the spirits, and 
each householder for his new house 
brings earth from the same pit that 
provided earth for the king’s hearth, 


and lights his first fire from the king’s 
fire, but no perpetual fire is mentioned. 

b Pans, 2, 19, 5. 

© Op. cit.: note especially the asso- 
ciation between the perpetual sacred 
fire and ancestor-cult in New Zealand; 
and cf. Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1907, pp- 
24-26 for connexion between the souls 
of departed members of the family and 
the cook-god of the hearth in China. 
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Leaving, then, the question as to the original meaning 
of these perpetual fires, we might at least expect that Hestia, 
the personal goddess, who presided over the king’s hearth and 
later over the hearth of the city-hall, each being in its turn the 
central point of the life of the community, would naturally 
acquire the position of one of the leading divinities of the 
Greek political world; and again that, as she had her place 
at the joint-hearth of the ‘gens*!’ and at the hearth of each 
separate family, she would figure as a prominent tutelary 
divinity of the ritual specially connected with the life and 
the law of the family and the clan, It is surprising at 
first sight to find that this was not the case. When we 
look closely at the facts, we discern that she plays no clear 
directing part in the life of the state or the family. A shadowy 
potency present in the city-hall or council-chamber, she does 
not inspire counsel or guide the body politic. The prayers 
of the councillors are proffered to Zeus Boulaios or Athena 
Boulaia: the Hestia BovAaia of Athens was merely the éoria 
of the council-chamber, the hearth which was called her altar, 
and it is clear from the various records of it that there was no 
statue to mark the presence of her as a personal divinity: 
even if she had an altar there, other than the hearth, it was 
claimed by Zeus**. She was remembered very vaguely at 
the first libation in the usual sacrifice, but the prime object 
of the libation is commonly some higher deity. Even the per- 
petual fires that are recorded do not, as we have seen, belong 
always to her. It is Apollo, not Hestia, who is the builder of 
cities and, with Zeus and Athena, their chief protector ; and if 
a late author chooses to state that the Cretan Knossos was 
built by Hestia, he is probably confusing her with Rhea®’. 
Nor can we say that Diodoros was expressing a genuine 
mythologic dogma of the popular religion when he speaks 
of Hestia as the discoverer of house-building?°*; he is 
probably led to this statement merely by his impression 
that the hearth is the essential kernel of the household. If 
we look at the ritual of the phratria, the gens, or the house- 
hold, we find in our records no prominence of Hestia at 
all. The marriage-ceremonies appear to have almost ignored 
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her?: it is only a late rhetorician, like Menander, who recom- 
mends that the happy bridegroom should pray to Hestia as 
well as to Eros and the deities of birth ?°. It is more remark- 
able that she is not mentioned at all in the various accounts of 
the Amphidromia, the ritual performed five days after a birth, 
when those who had assisted at it and were therefore unclean, 
stripped themselves and ran naked around the household hearth, 
bearing the child in their hands: this was in the main a purifica- 
tion ceremony, corresponding to our ‘ churching,’ but it was also 
a christening-service, for the name was given to the child in 
this celebration, and relatives sent it presents of good omen”. 
Yet there is no hint of the recognition of the personal Hestia 
in this matter, although the ritual seems essentially to belong 
to her, and, if any personal deity were needed for it, we should 
have expected to hear of her rather than of that fictitious hero, 
Amphidromos, who was invented to stand for its patron’. 
Again, as regards the process of the adoption of children, in 
which both the household and the members of the phratry were 
deeply interested, the whole ceremony -possessed a marked 
religious character, but the personal deities that take cognizance 
of it are Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria, and there is no 
mention of Hestia. Our record for Attica, though usually 
fuller than what we have for any other state, may be here 
defective; but it is confirmed by the negative evidence of 
non-Attic archives, such as the ritual-inscription of Kos, pre- 
scribing the ceremonies on the occasion of a birth”, and the 
long and valuable Delphic code of the Labyadai-phratry 
which deals specially with adoption’; in neither the one 
nor the other is the personal Hestia mentioned at all. In 
the Attic household the only actual service performed in her 
honour, apart from the usual first libation, appears to have 
been a family meal which may have been sacramentally taken 
round the hearth and regarded as a sacrifice to her; but all 
that we are definitely told about it is that ‘ when the ancients 
were sacrificing to Hestia, they gave no one a share in the 


* We have indeed one inscription * > Paton and Hicks, Zuscr. 36. 
which associates her with Zeus Teleios, © Collitz, Dzalect-Inschr, 2561. 
a marriage-divinity. 
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offerings ’ 1°: this may mean that the offering, which may have 
been an animal, was wholly consumed in the fire, or, more 
probably, that the household ate it in secret and allowed no 
outside person to partake: hence ‘he is sacrificing to Hestia’ 
became a proverb for a secret business, or an equivalent to our 
‘charity begins at home.’ 

To explain this comparative insignificance of Hestia in 
ritual-ceremonies where she might be supposed to be 
chiefly concerned, as well as in the general religion, and to 
reconcile it with the vague pre-eminence in ritual and in 
the Prytaneia that is assigned to her on good authority, is 
the chief problem presented by the Hestia-cult. To solve 
it we must deal briefly with the question of her origin. In 
the opinion of Preuner*, who has devoted a laborious investiga- 
tion to this cult, Hestia was originally a goddess of fire”, her 
name itself being derived from an Indo-Germanic root ‘ vas’ = 
shine; the element of fire, which was regarded as pure and 
divine in its own right, added sanctity to the hearth, and the 
ideas that attached to the hearth came to be the leading 
factors in the development of the cult-figure, so that Hestia 
at an early period ceased to be the goddess of fire in general, 
and became specialized as the goddess of the ritual-fire on 
hearth and altar: finally, the city-halls, the xowal éorfa of the 
states, arose after the identification of Hestia with the family- 
hearth, and when the idea was prevalent of the city as a joint 
family. But his theory does not deal with the difficulty set 
forth above, and his view concerning her original significance 
does not wholly accord with the facts that must serve as our 
data for Hestia’s character and cult. There is no trait in 
her that reveals a glimpse of a prehistoric nature-goddess or 
elemental daimon*®. We have no right to suppose that she 


* Vide his treatise Hestza-Vesta 
(1864), and his more recent essay in 
Roscher, ZLexzkon, vol. i, s.v. ‘ Hestia.’ 


that as the hearth was the centre of the 
house so the earth was the centre of the 
world of God, and that the round 





» Hestia-Vesta, p. 78. 

© The philosophic but frivolous iden- 
tification of Hestia with the earth seems 
to have been connected with the ideas 


temple of Hestia was a symbol of the 
earth (Festus, p. 263, Miiller): Wieseler’s 
opinion that the omphalos of Delphi 
and elsewhere was an agalma of Hestia, 
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was ever a divinity of the element of fire, for neither in her 
myth, cults, nor cult-epithets is any trace of such a conception 
discernible. Hephaistos is obviously the fire-god, and his 
legends and worship do not touch Hestia’s at a single point. 
We have, indeed, the two parallel phrases, “Hoatocros yeAa 
and ‘Eoria yeAa, indifferently used when a crackling on the 
hearth suggested that the spirit in the fire was laughing? ; 
but obviously it was equally natural for the superstitious to 
exclaim, ‘the fire is laughing’ (“Haoaioros yeda@) as ‘the hearth 
is laughing’ (‘Eoria yea). Only once are the two divinities 
associated in an invocation, and this is a doubtful passage of 
a Euripidean fragment ®. | 

If Hestia, then, is not the goddess of fire in general, may we 
explain her as arising from the sacrificial fire in particular, 
which burned on altar or hearth? In the Indo-Iranian 
religion this appears to have been the origin of Agni”, who 
develops into a great divine power, the central point of Vedic 
religion, and a corner-stone of Brahman theosophy, but whose 
personification was never sufficiently anthropomorphic to dis- 
suise his ritualistic origin. But when we look closely at the 
Greek phenomena we are not contented with this explanation 
of Hestia. The sacrificial fire in itself does not appear to 
have been regarded as her equivalent ; while in one well-known 
passage Sophocles identifies it with Hephaistos®. And when 
the sacred fire is carried away from hearth or altar for purifying 
or protective purposes, as the fire from the Delphic temple was 
brought to purify the Greek temples after the Persian pollution, 
or as the fire was taken from the altar of Zeus the leader to 
precede the Spartan king on the march against the enemy, 
Hestia does not appear to have had any concern with it at all. 
The zip a0avaror, the ‘deathless’ fire which was worshipped at 
Delphi in its own right, was distinguished from Hestia, though 
co-ordinated with her in the formula of the Amphictyonic 
oath**. But where the fire was burning on domestic or public 


Ann. d. Inst, 1857, p. 150, is wholly * Vide Hephaistos, R. 3, 4. 
unwarranted. For Pythagorean specu- > Vide Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
lation about Hestia, vide Plut. Vet. pp. 88-100. 

Num. c, 1. © Antig. 1006. 
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hearth or altar, which under the name of écydpa® or Bwpds 7? 
was regarded as itself a hearth, Hestia was there, not indeed 
always or perhaps usually as a personal goddess, but as a 
divinely immanent power. The primary and aboriginal fact 
with which our theory should start, but which is ignored or 
misstated in Preuner’s elaborate treatise, is that the hearth 
and the hearth-spirit or hearth-goddess are called by the same 
name. We are driven then to assume that Hestia in her 
origin is nothing more than the holy hearth with its fire, and 
the records that have come down to us suggest that she was 
usually little more than this in the historic periods of Hellas. 
That the hearth was holy in its own right from almost 
immemorial antiquity in lands of Aryan habitation is a belief 
suggested by evidence that Dr. Frazer and others have col- 
lected; and in regard to Hellas and Italy the evidence is 
special and convincing*. The round hut-like shrine of the Italic 
cult, a type occasionally used and once perhaps prevalent 
generally for the Hestia-cult in Greece, has been traced back 
to a form of human habitation indigenous at a very early 
period in Central Europe and Mediterranean lands; and the 
great antiquity of hearth-worship in Italy at least is proved 
by the discovery of round huts in Italic villages, belonging to 
the neolithic period, with a hearth and an adjacent pit filled 
with the débris of sacrifice’, We may believe then that the 
hearth was the holy centre of the house in the primitive 
period, and that the word éoria is, like dorv, a derivative 
from the primitive root ‘vas’=inhabit®. What gave it its 
sanctity among the Aryan people is an interesting question 
for comparative religion to solve. We might imagine that 
ancestor-worship may have been one of the prior causes, as 
the spirit might be supposed to haunt the hearth which the 
living ancestor loved; and we may find evidence in favour 





® We have some evidence of its 
sacredness in the Mediterranean in the 
‘Early Minoan’ period: in the ellipti- 
cally shaped house found recently in 
Crete a low altar was discovered near 
the ashes of the hearth, vide Zf%, Arch. 


1906, p. 135. 

b Vide Pfuhl, Zur Geschichte des 
Kurvenbaues in Athen. Mittheil, 1905, 
pp. 331-374; cf. also Hpk. Arch. ibid. 

© Vide Worterbuch der Alt-indischen 
Sprache, by Uhlebeck. 
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of this assumption among non-Aryan® and here and there 
among Aryan tribes. In Latin legend the male divinity of 
the hearth may occasionally have been regarded as an ancestor, 
but this belief may have arisen spontaneously from the feeling 
that the life of the community or specially of the king was 
bound up with the sacred fire. It is quite possible that a 
growing ancestor-cult may here and there in the communities 
which we are immediately considering have enhanced the 
sanctity of the hearth; but the traces of the association 
between the two are too slight to enable us to affirm that 
the one engendered the other. It may well be that in Hellas 
at least the hearth-cult is the prior fact; and we may 
with more reason maintain that the family hearth became 
sacred for two reasons: first, because of the pre-animistic 
feeling of religious awe that immemorially attached to fire, 
the proofs of which come to us from a very wide area of 
observation; secondly, because in the Mediterranean lands 
the hearth or hearth-altar was built of sacred stones, and its 
sanctity may have been a derivation of a very old pillar-cult 
which has left its imprint on the domestic architecture of the 
Mycenean-Minoan period. 

Hestia, then, is originally not the goddess who made the 
hearth holy, but is in very essence ‘holy hearth,’ the hearth 
being a sacred structure with sacred fire upon it; and this 
religious perception belongs to the animistic, possibly the 
pre-animistic, period; then, the later anthropomorphism, the 
dominant passion of the Hellenic people, tries to make a 
personal goddess of her, and the attempt is comparatively 
a failure. The direct proofs of the real anthropomorphic 
cult in Greece are very few. Sacrifice is no certain test of 
the more advanced conception, for it is consistent with the 
pre-anthropomorphic view of religion, while no doubt it 
assisted the development of the belief in divine persons. 
A unique example of the higher and lower applications of 


* Frazer, op. cit. p. 169, n. 5 quotes human being which is supposed to 
some evidence from Slavonic worship: represent the ancestor being carved on 
the clearest and most interesting is the pillar behind the fire-place (ibid. 
from New Zealand, the likeness of a_ p. 168). 
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sacrifice is given by two interesting inscriptions of Kos**: 
in one a sacrifice, mainly of cakes and cereals, is prescribed 
to Hestia Tapias, the personal goddess; in the other, what 
appears to be the same sacrifice is to be offered merely 
ep éortiay, no person being mentioned. We seem here to 
have the ritual presented to us at once in its animistic and 
its anthropomorphic aspect. Again, it might seem that an 
early Delphic ritual, to which the lines already quoted from 
an Homeric hymn appear to point °, recognized her clearly 
as a personal goddess, ‘ from whose locks ever liquid unguent 
trickles down’: surely, it may be said, this must refer to some 
statue of Hestia, which was constantly anointed with oil, as 
had been and long continued to be the custom with the 
sacred stones, the precursors in religion of the idol. But 
there is no hint of a statue of Hestia at Delphi in the later 
period, and it is most unlikely that at the early date to which 
the hymn belongs, when the anthropomorphic ritual was even 
less developed, an image of the goddess should have already 
emerged. Probably the phrase alludes to some Delphic rite 
of feeding the public hearth with oil: the poet’s imagination 
works in personifying forms, but the logic of the ritual does 
not demand a personal idea. Statues of Hestia were evidently 
very rare in the public cults of Greece: we are told of one 
in the Athenian Prytaneion *°; and Pindar’s Nemean ode 
suggests that there was one also in the city-hall of Tenedos, 
though the poet may imagine her there as a sceptred goddess, 
but in unseen presence ®: the only other example is the Parian 
image carried off by Tiberius, probably a famous work of 
Skopas *°. Pausanias comments on the absence of the idol from 
the cult of Hermione *’; and, as far as I can find, her figure 
does not appear on the coins of Greek communities. It is 
clear that her cult was served merely by a Bwyds, a hearth- 
altar, and Hestia BovAaia or Iputavefa was rarely more than 
this*. When men swore by Hestia, they swore by the holy 


“This was clearly the case at desires to save himself from his mur- 
Kaunos**, Athens, and was probably derers he springs to the holy hearth; 
so at Naukratis °°. We notice that when there is evidently no statue of Hestia®. 
Theramenes in the council-chamber 
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hearth, not necessarily by any personality, just as the Norse- 
man might swear by an iron ring or by his sword; and it has 
long been recognized that the religious oath is consistent with 
the pre-anthropomorphic belief. We may observe that it 
well accords with these facts that no single temple of Hestia 
is recorded in Greece, with one exception, namely in Elis *’. 
In his account of Olympia we are informed by the conscientious 
Pausanias of the Hestia of the Prytaneion, whence the ashes of 
the holy hearth went to supply the ash-altar of Zeus; and he 
adds that the Eleans always sacrificed to Hestia first, and after 
her to Zeus Olympios. But Xenophon speaks of the temple 
of Hestia near the Bouleuterion, and this ‘temple’ could not 
have been the same as the Prytaneion, as the excavations show 
that the Bouleuterion was in the south of the Altis, the city- 
hall north-east. Here, then, and, as far as we know, here only, 
the perception of her as a personal goddess was vivid enough 
to prompt the erection of a separate temple in her honour. 
Finally, the curious practice, of which we have evidence only 
from the Roman period, of bestowing the title of ‘the Hestia 
of the city’ or ‘the Hestia of the commonwealth’ upon certain 
honourable women and priestesses at Sparta ** and in Arcadia®®, 
reveals the anthropomorphic idea, but no strong perception of 
personal godhead: for the Greek states, though they might 
address the mistress or wife of the tyrant or dynast as Aphrodite, 
did not even in the latest period attach the names of their high 
divinities to their ordinary private citizens and officials. 

In fact, the aboriginal perception of the holy hearth as 
a potent presence, not as a personal individual, explains 
nearly all her ritual and the difficulty set forth above. 
She has the honour of the first libation or sacrifice, because 
this is thrown into the fire whether on the hearth of the hall 
or the hearth-altar of the court-yard or the state-chamber?. 
Yet such vague precedence of the hearth-spirit need have 
offended no robust anthropomorphic divinity to whom the 
ritual was really directed. It is usually one of these higher 


@ Note that in Homer, //. 9. 220 offering to Hestia as need be, for we 
Achilles throws the @uvnAai into the fire must suppose the fire was on some 
before a meal: this is as much an _ kind of hearth. 
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beings that overshadows Hestia and cherishes even her per- 
petual fire. And as she did not really belong, or was only 
faintly attached, to the anthropomorphic system, so iost 
of the hearth-ritual was pre-anthropomorphic merely, and 
belonged rather to embryonic than to higher religion. The 
child is borne round the hearth at the Amphidromia at 


| Athens?*; in the ceremony at Chaironeia, ‘ox-hunger’, per- 





sonated by a slave, is driven from the public hearth with blows, 
and wealth and health are bidden to enter**; or at Athens 
the pig was carried around the hearth to absorb the hearth’s 
purifying virtue before he was used to purify the Athenian 
assembly }8, and all this without any call upona personal Hestia 
or any other divinity to assist. And so far as she succeeded in 
being personal, her personality clings to the hearth and often 
fades back into it. She is feminine because éoria is a word of 
feminine formation: she is the daughter of Zeus and lives 
under his shadow because her household life resided mainly in 
the burning altar of Zeus ‘Epxeios, and because he is chiefly the 
god of the state, and she the hearth-altar of the state: she is 
pure and virginal, not because fire in general was necessarily 
so regarded *—the career of Hephaistos the fire-god shows 
that it was not—but because the hearth, like all altars, must 
not be polluted, and with its sacred fire was the source of 
purity”: she attracts no mythology and can play no part 
in the stirring mythic drama, because she has scarcely any 
life at all independent of the hearth and the hearth-altar. 
As the Greek mind had risen far above its earlier animistic 
religion, Hestia could not be for them what Vesta was for 
Rome; and as it was far less the victim of sacerdotalism than 
the Vedic, Hestia could not attain the prestige of Agni, a 
divinity that in many respects resembles her in the Vedic 
religion. Her failure to achieve a high place in the anthropo- 
morphic religion may be explained as the similar but less 
conspicuous failure of Gaia has been. The career of a Hellenic 
divinity depended partly on the name; and the goddess Hestia 


* This was the view of Lactantius, guard the purity of the Prytancion at 
Div. Inst. 1, 12, and of Ovid, Fast. 6. Naukratis °°. 
> Hence the rigid rules to safe- 
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has the name of acommon and immobile thing. As the name 
‘hearth’ clung to her, she could not emerge and develop into 
a free personality with an individual and complex character or 
history, like Artemis or Athena. 

Originally, indeed, the sanctity of the hearth may well have 
been a potent factor in early social evolution, a basis for 
part of the structure of social and domestic morality; but in 
the later period Hestia scarcely appears as the guardian of the 
moral law. It is rather Zeus who protects the privilege of the 
hearth-suppliant or guest and the ties of kindred, just as Hera 
maintained the religious bond of marriage. Nevertheless, the 
saying in one of the fictitious proems of the laws of Charondas, 
that the magistrates should be regarded as fathers who main- 
tain the hearth of the state, and that disobedience to them 
will incur the punishment of the ‘hearth-abiding daemones,’ 
may reflect something of primitive thought ”?. } 

The chief value of the cult that has been examined in this 
chapter lies in the glimpse that it affords us of a world of 
religious feeling difficult for us to understand or clearly to 
describe, a world of zumina rather than Qeot, of divine 
potencies that have not yet become persons, a world that lies 
far in the background of what may be called modern religion. 

It may be that for the popular imagination and belief 
she was a more real personage than we find her to have 
been in the state-cult and ritual. In Rhodes a private person 
set up a dedication to Hestia and Zeus TéAewos, probably to 
secure a happy marriage *° ; from Herakleia we have a petition 
of Dorkas praying to Hestia in behalf of ‘her very own self 
and for Aphroditias ®’; but the anthropomorphic conception 
is no more inevitable here than in the prayers of Herakles or 
Alkestis to the household hearth’. Only when a number of 
persons at Rhodes form themselves into a guild under the 
name of ‘ Hestiastai®, it is natural to suppose that Hestia 
was a real personal divinity for them. 

But neither the literature nor the art enables us to affirm 
that Hestia had a strong personal hold upon the minds of 
the people. Her figure appears indeed in early vase-paintings, 
for instance on the Francois vase in company with Demeter 
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and Chariklo, but without distinctive character or attribute. 
On a vase of the late archaic period, painted by Oltos, she 
sits by the throne of Zeus, clad in long drapery and holding 
branches of flowers and fruits*; these attributes are picturesque 
only, but some religious reminiscence may have guided the 
artist in placing her by Zeus; just as the associations of 
ritual may have suggested to Pheidias that she should not be 
wanting from the company of subordinate divinities whose 
figures adorned the throne of Zeus at Olympia*. But in 
the matter of grouping, the art that dealt with Hestia was 
capricious and without a plan. On the vase of Sosias she is 
seated by the side of Amphitrite, as also in the Olympian 
dedications of Mikythos *® she was grouped with the sea- 
divinities. On the monuments that have come down to us 
she can only be recognized, and this is rare, where an inscription 
helps us ; for no speaking and decisive art-symbol appears to 
have been appropriated to her. As regards any ideal type 
that may have been fixed for her, we know little; but it may 
be true that she was usually represented asa woman of mature 
years and full forms”, the type of the ‘materfamilias.’ We 
might be able to say more if we had any exact evidence 
concerning the only famous representation of her that existed 
in antiquity, the Parian Hestia of Scopas*. We know that 
the great sculptor represented her as seated, inspired perhaps 
by a phrase in the Homeric hymn ?°, or in accordance merely 
with the natural way of imagining the hearth-goddess; and 
we have every reason to believe that he set up two torch- 
holders by her, symbol of her perpetual fire. We would 
gladly know how this master of emotional expression treated 
her countenance. But all attempts to discover a trace of his 
work have failed. 

Generally speaking, in spite of the suspected statement of 
a very late authority *” that she was painted in private houses 
near the hearth, we may believe that Greek art dealt very 
little with the figure of Hestia. It may well have preferred 
the more concrete full-blooded forms of the anthropomorphic 
pantheon. 

* Mon. d. Inst. 10. 23-24. 
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1 Hesiod, Zheog. 453: 
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* Hesiod, ’Epy. x. “Hy. 733: 
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éotin eutedadov mapapawéeuev, add’ adéacba. 
Hom. Hymn, 24: 
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Cf. Cornut. c. 28 (p. 160, Osann): Muevera: d¢ (“Eoria) mporn kai eoyaty 
s Led > , > Av 6 A 229 Eee , A > > a 
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iotacOa. Kad kav tais Ovoiats of “EXAnves dnd mpartns Te aitns ApxovTo 
Kal €is €xxXaTnY avTny KaTémavor, 
5 Cf. Hymn Aphr. 29: 
77 € |‘Iotin| matnp Zebds d@xe Kadov yepas ayti ydpuouo, 
i re plow olke tT ap éero miap édovca 
Kai TE Meow oikm Kar ap €lero miap éhovoa, 
maow & €v motor Geav tipdoyds éort, 
kat mapa mact Bporoict OeGv mpéoBeipa rérvKrat. 
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7 Eurip. Herc. Fur. 599: 
Kah@s mpooe\Oav viv mpdoemé 8 éoriay, 
Id. Alc. 162: 
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pides— 
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® Stob. Florz. 3. 80 (Meineke, vol. 1, p. 90) Swouddou rav extra copav 
tmoOjkat, . . ‘Eotiay ripa, 


10 a Diod. Sic. 5, 68 Aéyerar tiv pev ‘Eotiay thy TOv oikiav KaTacKEvAY 
evpew Kai dua tTHy evepyeciay TavtTny mapa Tact oxedov avOpwros €v Tacats 
p iy evepy mY Tap x p 
aikiats KaOidpvOnvat Tinav Kai Ovo Tvyxdvoveay. 
b Menand. mepi émideckr. Walz, Rhet. Graec. 9. 275 xpi d¢ mapay- 


, . , + , > val > 4 lad a Wy 
yedrew TO vuphio pedrAovte rais mpdéeow emyetpely evxas ToLeia at TH "Epere, 
ae , ag U 
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Ritual of the hearth, vide R. 3-6. 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 842 év rais orovdais ap’ ‘Eorias dpxovra .. . 
kat SooxAns év Xpvon’ & mpapa AoiBis “Eoria, kAveus TdAde ; 

® Eurip. Phaeth. Frag. 781, 1. 35 “Eorias eos, ad’ fis ye coppav was 
av Gpxer ., . edxas n[oreioOa|. Cf. Aristoph. Av. 865. 

8 Plat. Cratyl, 401 D 16 yap mpo mdvrov bev 79 ‘Eotia mpory mpobvew. 

* Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 7. 4.6 (p. 703 D) d6ev dpOas pev “Hoiodos 
‘oud’ amd xutporddeay dvemippéxtav’ €& mapatiberOa cirov i dwov, GAN 
dmapxas TO Tupi Kal yépa ts Siaxovias dmodiddvras, 

* Eustath. Odyss. & 159 ioria kupiws pév éoxdpa otkov Kal’ hv eOvoy 
donpépat Ai te Extiovx@ Kal OeG Twi Hv exadovy ‘Eotiay, 

Special services: ? family meal round hearth. 

© Zenob. 4. 44 (Paroemiogr. Graec. Gaisford, p. 319) ‘Ioriae Ove. . . 


’ ~ Cal -~ ‘ 
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Mépynta tavrns Oedropmos ev Kamndiow. Cf. Diogenian 2. 40 (Paroem. 
Gr. p. 168 Gaisford) emi rév kpigha mparrovrev’ of yap “Eoria Ovovres 
ovdev e&épepov rns Ovaias. 



















17 Cic. De Nat. Deor. 2. 67 Nam Vestae nomen a Graecis est—ea 
est enim, quae ab illis ‘Eoria dicitur—vis autem eius ad aras et focos 
pertinet: itaque in ea dea quod est rerum custos intumarum, omnis 
et precatio et sacrificatio extrema est. 


8 Purification ceremonies, cf. R. 2. Suidas s.v. mepicriapyos’ 6 

’ A ¢c y \ \ > , ‘ ‘ , ” > a 
teptkabaipwy thy “Eotiav kal thy éexkAnolavy Kat thy mod. “lorpos év Tois 
"Artikois Tepiotia, noi, Tpooayopeverac Ta KaOdpota kat of Ta iepa Kabai- 
povtes tmrepiotiapyo. Cf. Pollux, 8. 104 epi mepiotidpywr' exadarpov 
xorpiOlors puuxpois ovTou THY éexkAnoiav, 


Amphidromia, ? associated with Hestia. 


2 , al 
19 Schol. Theaet. 160 E ’Apgidpdpta* quépa méurtn trois Bpéperw ex 
evérews OUT@ KAnOcioa, Tap doov ev Ta’TH KaOaipovor Tas xEipas ai cuvehaWa- 
Y nvéewwa, Tap 7 P iP 
pevar THS pai@ocews Kai TO Bpedhos mepi tHy éEoriav HEepovor TpExXovTat KUKA®, 
kal rovvopa Tidevtar TovT@, S@pa te Téuwovet TO mraidio, os emt Td TA€ioToOY 


4 LY ’ a , Q Dine Us Ae ~ e U 
moAvtodas Kal ontias, ot te idor kal olketot Kal dmh@s of TMpoonkorTes. 


20 Bekk. Amecd. 207. 13 “Apqidpduia’ éoriacis ayouévn emi ois 
Bpedeow, per ddtyas nuepas Tov TexOjvar’ exAnOn S awd tov aydidpopeiv 
kal mepiTpéxetv Tayvtaxov peta Tov madiov emOvovras tois Oeois. Hesych. 
S.U. Apopuduqov pap’ appidpduiat eote S€ nuep@y Entra ard THs yevynoeas, 
év 9 To Bpepos Baordgovtes mept Thy éoTiav yupvol Tp€xover. 


1 Ritual in the Prytaneion. Cf. R. 58, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. 
Naukratis. Schol. Pind. Vem. 11. 1 mpuraveia dnote Aaxetv thy ‘Eotiav 
mapdcov ai tav médewv éoriat ev Tois mputaveiots apidpvyrar kai rd iepov 
Aeydpevov mip emi rovrwy érixeara. Lt. Mag. s.v. mputaveia (p. 694. 28): 
Ort TO lepdv TUp emt TOUT@Y amdKetTal’ Kal Tovs Sot ToTe amroLKiay oTEAAOVTAS 
avtébey averOat Td aro THs é€oTias Tup. 

2 Aesch. Suppl. 370 ov ro rddus ob b€ 76 Sdyuov, mpiravs akpiros oy, 
kpatuves Bopov éotiav xOovds. Cf. Stobae. MA’ c. 40 (Meineke, vol. 2, 
p. 182) xpy dé kai mpos rovs dpxovras etdvoray SiapvAdrrew Kabdrep matpaow 
evreOodvras kal oeBopevovs' as 6 py Stavoovpevos ovTw Tice: Sikny Kakns 
Bovans Saipoow éxtiovxos. apxovTes yap éxTiovxovor TOAEwS Kal TrOALTOY 
ootnptas (from the ‘ pooipia vopwv’ of ‘ Charondas’). 


. , 

8 Aristot. 1322 b 26 éyopuerm S€ ravrns |émipédeca| 9 mpos tas Ovoias 
> , A A ‘ iA ‘ “~ c “ > , e , > ? 
ddwpiopern Tas Kowdas mdcas, doas py Tois iepedow amodidwow 6 vopos, GAA 
m2 ay a “ € , a+ \ ae ~ 23@ e ‘ » , 
ard THs Kowns éoTias Exovot THY TiYsiy' Kadovaot S loi pev Apxovras Tovrous, 
of d€ Bacideis, of dé mpuravers. 
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4 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 6. 8, 1 (p. 694 A), at Chaironeia évcia ris 
€oTt TaTpLos, NY 6 pev apxwv emi THs Kowns éortias Spa, Tov 8 addy ExacTos 
€m otkov' Kadetrar b€ BovAiuouv é€éAaows* Kal TOY oikeTov Eva TUTTOVTES 
dyvivais paBdors dua Ovpav eeAavvovoww, éemiréyovtes, "EEw BovApor, eow Se 
movtov kai vyieay. 

25 Animal sacrifice: cf. R. 48. Callim. zz Cerer. 108 kati rav Bodv 
epayev trav ‘Eotia érpepe parnp. ? Swine: Aristoph. Vesp. 844 xorpoxopeiov 
‘Eotias. Schol. 2d. “Eorias d€, emei emt rhs €otias tpépovar xoipovs. Eupolis, 
Frag. Meineke, 2, p. 541 (Athenae. p. 657 A) otk, ddX’ voy deAdar’ 
(wdov ?) Ojoria. 

6 Type of Hestia. Euseb. Praep. 3. 11, 7 (from Porphyry) (‘Eoria) 
js ayadpa mapbenkiy ed éotias mupds idpupevov . . . onpaivovow avrip 
yuvaikds etder mpopacrov. Cf. Artemid. Onezrokr. 2. 44 ‘Eoria mpeoBiris. 

27 Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 395 “H ‘Eoria. .. katapxas tiv oikiay etpotoa 
iv evros TdY olkwv €ypadov wa TovTous ouvexn ... OTW Kali Tov épiotioy Aia 


Kadovow dy cis pudakiy Tov oikay ypdpovow. 
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28 Phokis. 

Delphoi: cf. R. 3, Apollo R.128?. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 107, 
Amphictyonic oath, eqiopxotvre 8€ O€uis kai "ArddAX@v T]lvv0s kai Aarw kat 
"Apteuis kal “Eoria kal mip d@dvarov kat Geol mdvtes .. . THY GwTnpiay pot 
[apédwor|p (? circ. 100 B.C.). 

# Athicg, Ri 11, 18: 


Athens: in the Bouleuterion ‘Eoria Bovdaia. Aeschin. Fals. Leg. 
§ 45 kal thy ‘Eotiay érapoce tiv Bovdaiav. Schol, 2b. Ards jv Bopos ev rH 
Bovdn* thy ‘Eoriav obv héye thy Bovdaiay tov Bwpov aitod . . . [i Thy Tedrefar], 
Harpokr. s.v. Bovdaia, Aetvapxos év tH Kata Kaddiobévous evdeiéer ‘ wap- 
Tupoptae THY ‘Eotiay thy BovAaiav’” viov tiv év th BovdAm iSpupevnv. Diod. 
Sic. 14. 4 6 6€ [Onpapyérns| POdoas dverndnoe pev mpods THY Bovdatav ‘Eoriay, 
epnoe S€é mpds rors Oeodvs xatrapevyew . . . Kat Onpapévny pev ard tav Boyar 
amootiacavres, Cf. Xen. Hell, 2. 3, §§ 52, 55. 

8° In the Prytaneion: Paus. 1. 18. 3 mAnolov d€ Upuraveidy cori, ev @ 
vopot Te of SdAwvds ciot yeypappévor Kal Oe@v Eipnyns aydApata keira kat 
‘Eorias, Pollux, 1. 7 ovrw & dv ‘Eoriay xuporara xadoins thy ev Ipuraveio, 
ep fis To wip To aoBecrov dvanrerat, Q. 40 Taxa dé THY axpdroAwy Kat Bacireov 
ay tts ero Kal Tupavyeiov® eicit 8 év aith Kat mpuravetoy Kai éotia THs TOAEws. 

FARNELL, V Bb 
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Schol. Aristid. p. 48 (Dind.) 76 5€ rpuraveior romov etvat A€yovet Tis Taddados 
iepdov, ev @ euddrrero TO mip, €& ov Kal of GmrotKor "AOnvaiwv pereAduBavov. 
Cf. Herod. 1.146 of 8€ atrév |"Iwves| ard rod mputarniov rod ’AOnvaiwy 
oppnOevres. Cf. Athena, R. 35%. C./.A. 2. 478 A (Epheboi-inscr. 
circ. 100 B.C.) tmép ris Ovoias nv eOvoev pera tov epnBov ... Ta 
elowrnrnpia (sic) TH Te ‘Eotia kal Trois Gddows Oeois ois marpiov fv bmép Te 
ths Bovdns Kat tov Syuouv Kal maida Kal yuvarkav Kal tov pirov Kal cup- 
payor. Cf. C. L.A. 2. 468, 5 of epnBou Gvoavres év rais éyypadais év 
T@ mpvraveiw el ths Kowns éarias tov Sjpov. Cf. 2b. 605. 

*} C.I.A. 3. 68 (circ. 60-70 A.D.?) “Eoria kai "Amd\Xom kali Oeois 
ZeBacrois Kai tH Bovdy th e€& "Apeiov mayou . . . Birdsevos aveOnkev. 
3. 316 (on seat in theatre, Augustan period) tgpeca ‘Eorias kal AeBias 
kai “IovAias (given in more complete form A/h. MMi#th. 1889, p. 321 
iepnas “Eotias em’ dxpomdde kal ActBias kat IovAlas). Cf. 322 igpea ‘Eorias 
‘Papaiov. 

° C.1.A. 2. 596 fourth century mutilated inscr. concerning the 
Krokonidai, suggesting that each of the ‘gentes’ had its ‘‘Eoria.’ 
Ci Hermes, R. 31. 


%$ In the Peiraicus: C./,A. 2. 589 (decree of the demos Of 
Peiraieus) dvaypaya rode To Whpiopa . .. Kal ornoa év T@ lep@ tis 
‘Eorias (circ. 300 B.C.). 

5 At Oropos: Paus. 1. 34, 3 ’Qpamiows vads ré eotw Apdiapdov Kai — 
ayahpa Nevkod AiPov. mupexerar S€ 6 Bopos pepn . .. Tpirov de ‘Eorias 
kai ‘Eppov kal "Audapdou kal trav maidev ’Aududdxouv. 

8° Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 1 mapeAOdvre S5€ es 1O THs “Eorias [tepov] 
dyadpa pév ear ovdev, Bopos dé, kat ex adrod Ovovow ‘Eoria. 

°° Laconia: title of ‘Eoria ris médews applied to distinguished 
women in inscriptions of Roman period, e.g. C./. G. 1239 ‘Eoriav 
Ts moAews Kal Oowappootpiav. 1442 ‘Eoriay mé\ews kat Ovyarépa. Cf. 
1235, 1253. 

87 Arcadia, Mantineia: Paus. 8. 9, 5 rod Oedrpou dé od méppo pynjuata 
mponkovra €otw es Sdéav, TO pev ‘Eotia Kadoupévn Kkown mepipepes oxnpa 
éxovoa (cf. Cornutus, Lgzdr. 28 orpoyyvAn mddrrera [‘Eoria] kai xara 
pecous iSpverat Tovs olkous dia TO Kal THY yHy ToLavTNY Eivac), 

*° Tegea: Collitz, Dralect-Inschr. 1. 1223 Fuoriat xaptornjpiov. Paus. 
8. 53, 9 Kadodou 8€ of Teyedrat kai éotiav ’Apxadav xounv. Arch. Zett. 37. 
138 (inscr. found at Olympia) KAavdia Toxn TiBepiov KAavdiou . . . KAevropia 
kat’ Hela ‘Iépeva Anuntpos kai dpxtépera ba Biov rod Kupiou nuey Avrokparopos 
kal Tov Kowov tev "Apkddov kai ‘Eoria dia Biov tod Kowod trav ‘Apkddwv 
209-213 A.D. 
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8 Elis, Olympia: Xen. Hel/. 7. 4, 31 1d peragd rod Bovdeuvtnpiov Kai 
Tov THs ‘Eotias iepov, Paus. 5.14, 4 OQvovor 8 ‘Eoria péev mporn, Sevrepp 
d€7@OAvpmig Avi. 15. 8 1d mpuravetov dé Hrelos earl pev THs” AdTews 
évrds, , . . €ote O€ 9 €oria Téppas kal a’tn memompern, Kal én’ adrns Tip ava 
magay Te nuépay Kal ev mdon vuKTi @oavTws Kaleral, amd TavTNS THs EoTias 
Thy reppay Kata Ta eipnueva 7d5n por Kopicovow emt tov Tod ’OAvpmiov Bapor. 
5. 26, 2 ra d€ dvaOnpata MixiOov . . . "Audurpirn kai Tlovedav re kal ‘Eoria’ 
TAatkos S€ 6 momoas eorw ’Apyeios. 5. 11, 8 (on throne of Zeus 
Olympios) emi d€ rod Babpov rod rév Opdvoy te avéxovtos . . . xpvoa 
moinpara, avaBeBnkas él Gpya “HXos, kal Zevs té éore kat "Hpa. . . mapa 
S€ avroy Xdpis* ravrns dé ‘Epis €xerat, tov “Eppod de ‘Eoria. 

#0 Achaia, near Aigion: Polyb. 5. 93 ypawavres cis ornAnv mapa Tov 
ths Eotias avédecav Bopov ev ‘Opapio. 

Cyclades. 


4t Delos: inscr. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 61 Tysdbepis p> aveOner 6 
AéiSos “Eoria: pas (fourth century B.c.). Cf. 2d. 1902, p. 509 |[inscr. 
third cent. B.c. |: 

‘Eatin tdkads te Kat evyapis eis TodvBoto 
olkous kal ‘yevenv totago . . . &v éros* 
aos yap kal PoiBov oredhavnpédpos jvik’ eraxOn 
np&ev Omws ayabois avdpaar. 
Cf. 1905, p. 225. 

“2 Thera: C.J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 423 inscr. ‘Eorias on altar, 

first century B. Cc. 


*8 Syros: C./.G. add. 2347 K imép ris raév Avroxparépwy Mdpkou 
Avpndiov kat Aovkiov AvpyAiou ., . veikns ...6 Snuos 6 Supiov. *EdevOepos... 
avy yuvakt "Ovnoipdp@ ... amdoas Tas vouiCopevas Ovoias ¢xaddcépnoev Ov 
ddov €mavrod “Eoria Ipvraveia kai tois ddXows Oeois. 

** Andros: C.J. G. add. 2349) KAnOjvar S€ adrovs Kal émt Eeviopor 
els TO mpuTavetov emi rv Bovdaiay ‘Eoriay (first century B.C.). 

45 Paros: Dio Cass. 55. 9 tovs Iapious rd ris “Eorias @yakpa twdjoat 
oi nvdykacey TiBépios. Cf. Plin. WV... 36. 25 (Scopas fecit) Vestam 
sedentem laudatam in Servilianis hortis duosque lampteras (MS. 
campteras) circa eam. 

*© Naxos: Plut. de vir/. mul. c. 17, p. 254 [Néapay] dmayayav «is 
Nagov ikériww ths “Eorias éxabuev. 

Tenedos, vide R. 6. 


“ Lesbos, Mitylene: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 424, inscr. first 
century B.c. ‘Eorias Ilpuraveias. 


** Kos: Paton and Hicks, Juscr. No. 37, |. 20 (ritual-calendar, 
Bb 2 
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° , ‘ ¢ bg > , ce mie a. , 
third century B.c.) Overa S€ [6 Bods] ai pey xa timok ile ra ‘Ioria. 
o. ‘ , 4 \ ‘ 4 a“ SN , 
Bier dé yepeapdpos Baoiiéov. .. . |. 22 Tov dé KpiOevra rH Zvi Kdpuxes 
dyovtt es ayopay® eet S€ ka ev Ta Ayopa EwvTe dyopever ov Ka 7 6 Bods 7 


ddXos imép knvov evd€Evos ‘ Kwiows rapéx@ rov Body, K@oe S€ tidy droddvre (rd) 




















ra ‘lortia’ tys@vrw dSé mpootdta oudcavtes mapaxpnya. "Emel b€ ka Tiyortt, 
dvayopevér@ 6 Kapv& érdcov Ka ripnOy* Tovr@ dé |ed|avrw (Hicks, Hell. 
Jour. 9, P. 335 suggests rovro & évexdvrw) mapa rav ‘Iotiav tay Tapiav. 
1. 47 "Inddi: Bots 6 xpiBeis Overar Znyvi [Tloduj| Kat evdopa evdeperar’ ef’ 
éoriay Overat adpitrev juiexroy apror dé dvo0 €& jusrexrov—o erepos tupmdys— 
kai ta évdopa. Lb. No. 401 (fragment of ritual-calendar) ‘Ioria Tapia 
md[axodvra? ddilrov jpiexrov Kai. . . [radra Ovelrar emi tas torias. 

*© Rhodes. Kameiros: C. 7. G. Jus. Mar. Aeg. 1. 704, dedication, 
? third century B.c. ‘Eorta kai Ati Tedeio, 

*° Jd. No. 162, inscr. at Rhodes, second century B. c., list of religious 
brotherhoods mentioning ‘Eortacrai. 

1 Crete: vide Zeus, R. 102 (formula of oath of Hieropytna). 
Lact. Div. Just. 1. 11 sepulcrum eius (Iovis) est in Creta et in oppido 
Cnosso et dicitur Vesta hanc urbem creavisse (? Hestia here confused 
with Rhea. Cf. Orphic Hymn, 27 to the Myrnp Oeav ‘Iotin aidaxGeica, 
1. g). 

Asia Minor. 

@ Sinope, inscription of Macedonian period containing list of 
prytanies and dedication r7 “Eoria Ipuraveia Rev. des Etudes Anctennes, 
1901, p. 354 (Amer. Journ. Arch. 1905, p. 313). 

® Pergamon: Dittenberg. Or. Graec. Ins. Sel. 332 (decree in 
honour of Attalos Philometor), 1]. 49 @vca & avr kai adddas Ovoias. . . 
kal él T@ Bape THs Bovdaias ‘Eorias kat rod Avds rod BovAatov. 

8 Erythrai: Dittenberg. Sy//?. 600 (inscr. concerning sale of priest- 
hoods, circ. 278 B.c.), l. 59 “Eorins Teyevins. 1, 66 ‘Eorins Bovdains. 

5 Ephesos: Le Bas, Asze Mineure, 141 * “Eoria Bovdaid Kat "Aprepe 
’Edecia aa ere WAovrapyov tov mpiravy Kal yuuvaciapxov. 

5 Knidos: Lowe, laschr. Griech. Bild. n. 161 ’Ayias “Eorteiov -ypap- 
parevav BovdaG Adava Nixapdpe kat ‘“Eoria Bovdaig, second century B. Cc. 

66 Kaunos: App. Mthrad. 23 Kavmo . . . tovs ‘Iradovs és riv 
Bovdaiay ‘Eoriav xarapvydvras €Axovres amd THs EoTias . .. EkTELVOY. 

87 Aigai: Bohn zw. Schuchart, Alterthiimer von Aegae, p. 34 (inscr. 
second century B.c.) Ati BodAaio kal ‘Ioria BodAaia kai TO Sapo. 


58 Egypt. Naukratis: Athenae. 149 D mapa d€ Navxparirats, &s pnow 
‘Eppetas, .. . € TO mpvraveio Seimvodow yeveOAlors ‘Eotias Upuraviridos 
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‘ ‘ > ” > , > A A bal , boxe > , > 
. « « yuvaui dé ovk eLeatw eiorévar eis TO mputaveioy 7) pdvyn TH avAnTpidoL. OvK 
cioghéperar S€ ovd€ apis és TO mpuTaveiov. 
59 Sicily. Syracuse: C. Z. G. Szc. 77. 646, formula of public oath 
y 4 Pp 
épvio tav ‘Iotiay tev Svpaxogiay kai tov Znva Tov ’OAvpmor, 
© Tauromenion: 20. 433 (=Kaibel, Epigramm. praef. 824%) Audi 
mapaotaot taiade Sapamidos °Eotia: dyvov Bapov Bapkatos Kapveddns eOero.. . 
p p yvoy Bopoy Bap pveddy 
av0 Sv, d kpaivovea Aws peyadavyeas otkovs, | Guuapn Biords dABov exouev det 
9. Kp a X ’ apy X 
(first century B.c.). 
® Italy. Herakleia: C.Z.G. Szc. Lt. 646 ‘Ioriae mpd adravras kai 
Agpodirias Aopkds avéOnke (Circ. 200 B.C.). 


CHAP PERV RA 


THE CULTS OF HEPHAISTOS 


THE classical literature and art of Greece appear to claim 
for this god a place in the pantheon of the leading divinities ; 
and yet the meagreness of the cult-records, unless they are 
accidentally defective and strangely misleading, establishes 
the conclusion that he played but a small part in the social 
and political life, and counted but little for the higher religious 
consciousness of the race. His figure is more transparent than 
that of any other male Olympian ; and the study of his cult is 
comparatively easy, and most of the problems that present 
themselves concern comparative philology, mythology, ethno- 
logy, rather than religion. He is one of the very few Hellenic 
gods whose elemental origin is obvious and never disguised, 
for he belongs unmistakeably to the fire; and the pre- 
anthropomorphic perception of fire as a divine thing seems 
to survive in various popular or poetic expressions which 
use the name of the god as a synonym for it. We are familiar 
with the Homeric phrase describing the cooking of meat, ‘they 
held it over Hephaistos’; and the prophet in Sophocles’ 
Antigone says of the offerings that refused to catch fire on 
the altar, ‘from the sacrifice Hephaistos did not gleam,’ and 
again the fire with which the enemy threatened the walls of 
Thebes is called in the same play ‘the Hephaistos of the 
pine-torch.’ But can we safely regard these phrases as real 
relics of a primitive period of religion, when a natural object 
in itself might be regarded as mysteriously divine, perhaps 
as sentient and animate, and when a personal divinity had 
not yet emerged from it? Of such a stage we have a few 
clear survivals in the anthropomorphic period of Greek religion 
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as in the cult of Zeus Keraunos, Zeus Kappotas?, and mani- 
festly in the worship of ‘holy hearth,’ or Hestia just examined. 
Or are the phrases quoted above merely late and intentional 
metaphor, the deliberate transference of a personal proper 
name of a god to a thing which belonged to the god, just 
as battle might be called ‘Ares,’ wine ‘ Dionysos,’ the charm 
of love ‘Aphrodite’? Philology, which alone could answer 
here, gives us no means of resolving this doubt. If” Hqoa.oros 
in any Hellenic or pre-Hellenic speech was ever a common 
popular word for fire, the first of the solutions proposed above 
would have to be accepted, and Hephaistos=fire would be 
an exactly parallel religious phenomenon to Hestia=hearth. 
But philology has hitherto entirely failed to explain the word 
Hephaistos; we are ignorant of its original root-meaning, and 
it has no recognizable linguistic equivalents in other Aryan 
languages. We can only deal with it then as a personal 
concrete name, such as Apollo or Hermes, of an anthropo- 
morphic god. 

But, apart from the doubtful phrases quoted above, here 
and there a glimpse is revealed to us of a rudimentary stage 
in the anthropomorphic development of this divinity. When 
the fire mysteriously crackled on the hearth, people were 
wont to say, ‘Hephaistos is laughing*’: the personal idea 
is emerging here, but is not necessarily more pronounced 
than it is in the mind of the Russian peasant who addresses 
his fire endearingly as ‘the grandfather”.’ Again, the lame- 
ness attributed to Hephaistos betrays the impression of a 
pre-anthropomorphic perception; for we can scarcely doubt 
but that this human trait has been suggested by the weak 
and wavering movement of fire. For the Vedic Agni is 
footless, and Wieland the smith, in many respects a striking 
Teutonic parallel to Hephaistos and Daedalos, is also lame. 

But in other respects the god has entirely emerged from 
his element, and is a fully-formed robust personality. All 
terrestrial fire belongs to him, the fire of the stithy) ° especially, 
but the cooking-fire also and even the volcanic 271818, There- 
fore we are all the more surprised to find that he has no 


* Vide vol. 1, pp. 45-46. People, p. 120, quoted by Frazer, Journ. 
> Vide Ralston, Songs of the Russian  Philol. 14, p. 106. 
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[cHap. 


apparent concern with the celestial fire, the lightning. It is 
true that the older school of mythologists interpreted in all 
security the myth of the hurling down Hephaistos from 
heaven, and his fall on Lemnos, as a personal symbolic 
description of the descent of the lightning. But the long 
duration, especially emphasized by Homer’, of this fall of 
the fire-god, hardly suggests the fall of the levin-bolt; and 
in itself the hypothesis is gratuitous: for the story could 
easily have arisen as an aetiological myth, to explain why 
it was that Hephaistos was lame, and why it was that, 
though officially he had won his way into the Olympian 
circle”, his natural haunt was the earth, especially Lemnos, 
rather than heaven: the answer that would suggest itself at 
once to the primitive mind would be that he once was in 
heaven, but Zeus threw him down and lamed him. The 
same meteorological symbolism, so much affected by the 
last generation of students of Greek mythology, has been 
applied to the other legends about Hephaistos, such as his 
part in the drama of Athena’s birth and his visit to Thetis ; 
but the attempt has only led to dubious and far-fetched 
interpretations®, and does not demand consideration here. 
For the cult of Hephaistos, as recorded, has no concern with 
the lightning at all; we have no reason for supposing that 
the fall of thunderstones or the striking of places by lightning 
was the occasion of any ritual consecrated to him, or that the 
popular imagination in historic Greece ever associated him 
with thunderstorms’, As regards his connexion with vol- 
canoes, we need not assume that this belongs to the original 
conception of the god, but it may have been a relatively early 
accretion of his character. For Lemnos was one of his earliest 


8 I7,) Ts: 590- 

> His position there was forced and 
precarious; Zeus refuses to own him; 
and he is mysteriously affiliated to Hera, 
an unnatural mother; he is uneasy in 
heaven. 

© Rapp’s article on Hephaistos in 
Roscher’s ZLexzkon contains several 
specimens of these. 


4 The story that a lightning-struck 
tree was the source from which the 
celebrated ‘Lemnian fire’ originated *‘ 
does not mean that Hephaistos was 
a god of lightning. The Latin Volcanus 
appears to have been connected with 
the lightning, but Volcanus is not the 
Greek Hephaistos; vide Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, pp. 209-210. 
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seats, and the volcanic character of this island is attested by 
the ancient phenomenon of the lurid smoke that was emitted 
from Mount Mosychlos**. But it was only when the Greeks 
became well acquainted with the volcanic regions of the 
Western Mediterranean that this aspect of him became promi- 
nent in myth, while it never greatly affected cult®%. Owing 
to his volcanic associations he may have acquired here and 
there in the Greek communities the functions and character 
of a divinity of the nether-world; but the only evidence that 
suggests this view of him is given by certain inscriptions of 
the Roman period found near the Lycian Olympia, a volcanic 
district, which seem to reveal Hephaistos as a protector of 
tombs". Yet Greek cult as a whole betrays no recognition 
of any affinity between him and the great chthonian powers. 

In the earliest literature he is pre-eminently the smith-god, 
a divinity of metal-work and of the arts that used fire as an 
implement. The poet of the Homeric hymn declares that it 
was chiefly through his civilizing gifts that man was raised 
above the life of the cave-dwellert. Hence his association in 
Attica ® with Athena, which may have been devised originally 
to connect some prominent tribe that worshipped him with 
the national religious polity, was regarded as the natural 
fellowship of the divinities of art: so that Solon could speak 
of the handicraftsman as one who got his living from the 
cunning that he had learned from Athena and Hephaistos °, 
and Plato of the whole race of craftsmen as ‘sacred to Athena 
and Hephaistos*’; while another passage of the same author 
fancifully describes the Attica of the prehistoric ‘Atlantid’ 
period as chosen by these two divinities, ‘in their love of 
philosophy and art,’ as a land ‘specially suitable for the 
development of excellence and intelligence °*.’ 

And the Attic cult, which is the only one of which we have 
some explicit information, fully corroborates the evidence from 
the literature. The smith-god is intimately associated in the 
state-religion with the goddess of the arts, who takes from him 

“ We hear of a temple on Etna™: there is recorded”. 


the Liparaean islands were considered > Athena, R. 984% 
sacred to Hephaistos, but no temple ¢ Ibid. R. 98°. 
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the name Hephaistia*; and at one time the festival of the 
workers in metal, the Xadxefa, which fell at the end of 
Pyanopsion, appears to have been held by both in common ?, 
though in the fourth century it was regarded by Phanodemos 
as consecrated to Hephaistos alone. His temple, which con- 
tained a statue of Athena, stood ‘above the potters’ quarter °,’ 
near the Agora®®*, and is probably to be identified with the 
surviving structure which is usually called the Theseum®; 
and the neighbouring Akademeia added the figure of Pro- 
metheus, the ‘giver of fire, to this group of divinities of 
the arts and crafts®’. A fragmentary inscription of the 
fifth century®*, dealing with regulations of the festivals, 
connects the Promethia with the Hephaistia, which was a 
festival on a larger scale and of more public significance 
than the Xadxeta®. The ‘lampadephoria’ was included in 
the ritual of which the inscription lays down the legislation, 
and this race of the torch-bearers was, as we know, consecrated 
especially to the three divinities, Hephaistos, Prometheus, who 
was worshipped in the Akademeia in company with the former, 
and to Athena®'4, The agonistic side of this contest has 
been much discussed ; the details of its athletic arrangements 
do not concern us here, but we may assume that the ‘ lampade- 
phoria’ in the fifth century was a race between chains of 
runners who were stationed at fixed points in column-formation, 
the object being to pass on a lighted torch from hand to hand 
in the quickest time from the starting-place to the goal. It is 
the religious significance of this interesting ritual that claims 
our attention, all the more because the religious question is the 
more important and the usual explanations are unsatisfactory. 
The account of the lampadephoria as a fire-ritual devoted to 
the three divinities of the arts and crafts, and symbolizing the 
significance of fire for human culture, is an obvious description 


@ Vide vol. 1, p. 314. ¢ Vide Judeich, Zopographie von 

> Vide Athena R. 100" : Suidasstates Athen (1905), p. 325, n. 4; this is also 
that the feast was sometimes called Sauer’s view, das sogenannte Thesetion. 
*"A@nvaa and having had originally a ® This is proved by the elaborate 
wider vogue came only at a later period _ state-organization of the Hephaistia 
into the hands of the handicraftsmen. attested by the inscription. 

© Athena R. 98°. 
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that seems appropriate. But it by no means explains every- 
thing. Why was it so important that the torch should be 
carried at full speed from one point to another? and why 
were Pan, Bendis, and Artemis—divinities who have no 
connexion with the arts—-honoured with a ‘lampadephoria’ 
respectively at Athens, Peiraieus, and Amphipolis*? Besides 
these, there is no other cult recorded of the ancient period to 
which a torch-race was consecrated, although in later times its 
athletic attractiveness won it a place in many festivals”, We 
may therefore regard it as originally something unusual and 
peculiar. Yet, though the earlier examples are few, the deities 
are sufficiently different to prevent us saying at once that the 
ritual was suggested by any similarity in their divine attributes 
or functions. There may be many different reasons why torches 
should be carried in solemn procession in certain rituals, vegeta- 
tion-magic being one of the commonest*®. But the religious 
purpose of a torch-procession would not necessarily furnish the 
explanation of a torch-race, especially one of so peculiar a kind 
as the Attic. We may confine our attention to the latter in 
our inquiry into the religious causation, for whatever lampade- 
phoria there may have been in other parts of Greece we know 
nothing about them, and we may suspect that in later times 
they lost their earlier significance and became little more than 
athletic events. The three great occasions of the Attic lam- 
padephoria were the Hephaistia, Promethia, and Panathenaia, 
and from various passages in which they are mentioned we 
must infer that they were distinct *, though we may gather 
from the inscription mentioned above and from a confused 


* Lampadephoria of Artemis at _ ritual of Asclepios and Hygieia, C./.G. 





Amphipolis, vide Cuts, vol. 2, p. 475, 
Head, “7st. Num. p. 190: the lampa- 
dephoria at Ainos indicated by the 
coin-types of this city may have belonged 
to Artemis also, vide Head, op. cit. 
p- 214, fig. 157: for Pan-cult, vide R6°? 
and Herod. 6. 105; for torch-race in 
honour of Bendis, vide Artemis, R. 129. 

> It became part of the ritual of the 
Attic cult of Hermes, the god of the 
palaestra: vide Hermes, R. 89"; ? of 


2390; ? of Athena in Keos, C. 7. G. 2360; 
of Zeus Soter and Apollo at Eumeneia 
in Phrygia, C.£G. add. 3886; at 
Thyateira 3498 [Aapmadapyxjoavta Tov 
peyarwv iepay Aiyovoreiwy |; introduced 
by the Athenians into the worship of 
Parthenope at Naples, Tzetz. Lykophr. 


vere 
© Vide Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 


534, &c. 
d Vide R. 6', Athena, R. 36™. 
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statement of the Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes °” that the 
first two were closely connected in point of time. And the 
celebration of the Hephaistia and Promethia in all probability 
fell in the autumn-month of Pyanopsion, at the end of which the 
Chalkeia, perhaps itself a supplement to the greater festival of 
the Hephaistia, was held. There is fairly good reason in fact 
for the view of Mommsen?, who associates the Hephaistia with 
the phratry-festival of the Apatouria which is known to have 
fallen in this month; for two distinct records, which are of 
prime importance for the right understanding of the ceremony 
that is being investigated, definitely connect Hephaistos and 
some kind of fire-ritual with the Apatouria. The first is a 
citation from Istros®", who states that ‘in the festival of 
the Apatouria certain of the Athenians arrayed in magnificent 
garments take burning torches from the hearth, and while 
sacrificing” sing hymns to Hephaistos, in memorial of him 
who taught the use of fire’ The second authority is the 
unknown Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes who, in a passage 
that is partly erroneous, but nevertheless of considerable value, 
explains the so-called yaunA‘a, which was one of the ceremonies 
performed in the Apatouria, as follows: ‘some say that the 
yapnAta was a sacrifice performed on behalf of those who were 
going to marry... and these organized the feast known as 
a torch-race in honour of Prometheus, Hephaistos, and Pan, 
in this fashion: the young men, having been trained by the 
gymnasiarch, were wont to run in turn and kindle the altar, 
and he who first kindled it was victorious as well as the tribe 
to which he belonged.’ The passage is partly corrupt, and there 
are strong reasons against believing that the lampadephoria 
was organized by the intending bridegroom ; but one fact of 
great interest emerges here, which is not elsewhere recorded: 
that the goal of the race was an altar which must be lit by the — 
lamp of the victorious runner. And this view is confirmed 
by an Attic vase, which represents an athlete arriving with 
a torch at an altar upon which are faggots which he is about 


* Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 339, &c. Ovovres: magnificent apparel and the 
» There is not the slightest vvazsem- singing of hymns are not consistent 
blance in the emendation @éovres for with running. 
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to kindle, while Nike stands by pointing to the faggots, 
and by him is another athlete also with torch and crown, 
a member of his team*. On the other hand, it is fairly 
clear from the record that in the Hephaistia, Promethia, and 
Panathenaia, the starting-place was the altar of Prometheus ° in 
the Akademeia, where Hephaistos was worshipped conjointly 
with him, and that at this altar the torches were lit just before 
the beginning of the race. We can now discern that the object 
of the race was to convey sacred fire from one altar outside the 
city to another within the city with all possible speed. Unfor- 
tunately, the records are either silent or vague concerning the 
altar which was their goal. Pausanias® tells us that ‘ they 
ran from the altar of Prometheus to the city,’ and we know 
that the word méA1s sometimes designated the Akropolis. At 
least we may assume with some confidence that on the occa- 
sion of the Panathenaia the altar to which they bore the holy 
flame was none other than that of Athena Polias on the 
Acropolis; for this formed the poznt d’appuz of the whole of 
that great religious drama, and it is this to which we may 
believe the scholiast on Plato to refer in his phrase ‘the pyre 
of the offerings of the goddess,’ which he declares was kindled 
by the torch of the athlete who conquered in the lampade- 
phoria of the Panathenaia®4. As regards the Hephaistia, one 
may hazard the conjecture that the goal of the torch-runners 
was the holy hearth or altar of Hestia, at which the gathered 
representatives of the phratries kindled their torches and, 
arrayed in their fairest raiment, sacrificed and sang hymns 
to the fire-god °", and, as the Apatouria was a public festival 
administered by the state, it is likely that this hearth was 





* Published by Korte, Fahrd. d. d. 
Inst., 1892, p. 149. 

b Vide Athena, R. 98%. Plutarch’s 
statement that Peisistratos erected an 
image of Eros in the Akademeia ‘ where 
those who run in the sacred torch-race 
kindle the torch’®™, is inaccurate in 
the first part (contradicted by Paus. 1. 
30, 2, and by Athenaeus, p. 609 D, who 
is probably drawing from Kleidemos) 
and is vague in the last: it may have 


misled the scholiast on Plato to declare 
that the runners lit their torches from 
the altar of Eros ®4, Mommsen, op. 
cit. pp. 341, 347, does not seem to have 
considered the value of these authorities, 
and clings to the belief that Eros had 
a part in the lampadephoria and the 
phratric ceremonies. But there is no 
real evidence that Eros had any public 
cult at all at Athens. 
© Vide Athena, R. 98°. 
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that of the Prytaneion or the Tholos, the focus of the city’s 
life and the gathering-place of the kindreds. Whether this 
was so or not, it is difficult not to connect the Hephaistian 
lampadephoria with the torch-ritual described by Istros; 
we know that the Hephaistia was in some way associated 
with the Apatouria, and we are tempted to conclude that the 
representatives of the phratriai lit their torches at the holy 
hearth which had been supplied with fire by the victorious 
torch-runner. 

As regards the Aaywmds in the Pan-ritual, we may suppose 
that the runners started from the same altar of Prometheus 
in the Akademeia, and that their goal was the grotto of Pan 
on the northern rock of the Akropolis. Concerning the Ben- 
dideia in the Peiraieus, we can only conjecture that the mounted 
teams of runners started from some ancient altar of a local 
divinity and finished at the newly erected altar of the Thracian 
goddess *. 

The question why this ritual in these various cults should 
take the form of a race is fairly easy to answer. If, for certain 
reasons, there was urgent need why the sacred fire should be 
transferred from one altar to another, speed of transference 
was obviously desirable, although the Greeks may have come 
to invent methods of preserving fire alight in braziers for 
a considerable time. Therefore the swiftest runner would ' 
be called upon to carry it; and that this should develop 
into a race between the swiftest runners was in full accord 
with the Greek taste, which loved to associate religious functions 
with healthy athletic enjoyment. And the establishment of 
a torch-race in honour of Pan may have been stimulated partly 
by the recollection of the famous race of Pheidippides in the 
course of which he met Pan on the mountains. 

But the most important and difficult question still remains: 
what was the religious idea that suggested this rapid trans- 
ference of sacred fire from one altar to another? The fact 
that three of the divinities were those who had originated 
the use of fire or who had applied it to the arts of life 
seems at first sight to explain nothing at all. The hypothesis 


* This was near the temple of Artemis Mounychia, Xen. He//. 2. 4, 11. 
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of solar symbolism is utterly irrelevant. Nor does the 
suggestion of vegetation-magic assist us; for this would be 
performed in the fields, but the Athenian torch-bearers raced 
through the most crowded part of the city. 

The true explanation of ritual is sometimes assisted . by 
our knowledge of the dates in the year at which it is per- 
formed. Now we know at least the date of the Panathenaian 
lampadephoria, as that festival fell two days before the end 
of Hekatombaion, the first month of the Attic year*. The 
evidence that the Hephaistia and Promethia fell in the autumn- 
month Pyanopsion, and were in some way associated with the 
Apatouria, which was the great festival of that month, is fairly 
strong. As the Pan-worship was so closely associated in story 
with the battle of Marathon, it is reasonable to suppose that 
his torch-race was run about the time of the year when the 
battle was fought, probably therefore about the sixth of 
Boedromion®, Finally, the festival of Bendis in the Peiraieus 
fell on the nineteenth of Thargelion’, just before the corn- 
harvest. 

Before considering whether these dates bear on what we 
are seeking, namely, the original religious purpose of such 
a ritual, we may briefly notice the few other recorded examples 
| of transference of sacred fire in the cults of Hellas. The most 
|. celebrated is that recorded by Plutarch in his life of Aristides*: 
| after the battle of Plataia the fires in Boeotia which had been 
polluted by the presence of the Persians were extinguished at 
the bidding of the Delphic oracle, the god commanding 
that they should be rekindled by the purifying fire of his own 
“common hearth’: whereupon the Plataean runner, Euchidas, 
after solemnly sanctifying himself, went to Delphoi, and having 
procured the holy fire from the altar, ran back with such speed 





® Athena, R. 357. 

> This date for the battle has been 
contested; but at least we have no 
reason to disbelieve Plutarch’s definite 
statement that in his time the Athenians 
were holding their festival commemora- 
tive of the great event on the sixth of 
Boedromion; and the Aapnds of Pan 


would at least belong appropriately to 
that éopry (Plut. p. 349 F, De Glor. 
Min: © 7): 

© Vide schol. Plat. Rep. 327 (Ruhnken, 
p- 143); Mommsen, op. cit. p. 488. 

4 C. 20, vide vol. 4, p. 301; vol. 1, 
Zeus, R: 131. 
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that he covered the distance from Delphoi to Plataia in one day 
and died after delivering his burden. No doubt the sacred flame 
would be first applied to kindle the altar of some leading Pla- 
taean divinity, possibly the newly established Zeus Eleutherios. 
Here, then, is a close parallel to the Attic torch-race, and the 
object of this transference of fire from Delphoi is clearly 
kathartic. 
We discern the same purpose in another example of the same 
ceremony. Philostratos, in his Herozka**, describes a very inte- 
resting ritual of Lemnos, the account of which he may have 
derived from some earlier record or which may have survived 
down to his day: in consequence of the murder of their husbands 
by the Lemnian women the whole island had to be solemnly 
purified once a year: to effect this all fires were put out for 
nine days, while a sacred ship was sent to Delos to bring back 
fire, no doubt from the altar of Apollo; and the ship could not 
return into the harbour of Lemnos until the ghostly part of the 
piacular ritual, which in itself would pollute the new fire, was 
concluded: when the ship at last could enter, the fires were 
rekindled from Apollo’s sacred flame, and it was said that ‘a new 
life began.’ Philostratos omits to give us the calendar-date, 
but we can scarcely doubt that this was the beginning of the 
new year at Lemnos; for it is just at this season, or at the 
summer and winter solstice, when the extinction of fires, a part 
of the general purification of the community whereby they 
enter upon a new life, is recorded of other peoples. The 
elaborate Lemnian katharsis could only have been established 
after the recognition of Apollo as the divine source of purity 
had become prevalent in the Greek world. 
Another interesting example of fire-transference has already 
been considered in the chapter on Apollo*: in the annual 
Pythian procession from Athens an official, known as the 
IIvpddpos, carried holy fire from Delphoi to Athens, probably 
in order that the city of Athena, and in particular the Athenian 
altar of Apollo Pythios, might be quickened and purified by 
mystic contact with the altar of the Delphic god. 
Now it is after the analogy of these instances that we should 

® Vol. 4, 302; 
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frame our hypothesis to explain the Attic lampadephoria*. We 
hear indeed of no general extinction of fires at Athens, nor 
did any one of the five celebrations fall at the beginning of the 
new Attic year. But the Panathenaia occurred in the first 
month, and the idea may well have commended itself that at 
the great festival of the goddess, the first important religious 
function of the new year, the altar of Athena Polias should be 
hallowed, and perhaps ‘the inextinguishable lamp’ should be 
invigorated with the purest fire that could be obtained; the 
natural source of this, before the Delphic Apollo won his 
predominance, would be considered the altar of Prometheus 
and Hephaistos, for both were the divine givers of fire, and 
therefore their altar would be considered the sacred fountain- 
head of it. The same explanation may be partly applied to the 
Hephaistia and Promethia, if the surmise ventured above be 
correct, namely, that the runners’ goal in these was the Hestia, 
where the representatives of the phratries sacrificed in the 
Apatouria: only these festivals did not fall at or near the 
beginning of the new year. But the same ritual may often 
be performed for more reasons than one, or for a primary 
and a secondary reason. The transference of fire from one 
altar to another may have been at times a mystic act estab- 
lishing or expressing a close affinity between the two divinities ; 
and this may have been the intention of the ceremony of 
carrying the fire between Athens and Delphoi, the Ionian 
population thus claiming kindred with Apollo; while possibly 
the official, commonly called the Ivpdédpos, who figures so 
frequently in the inscriptions and other records dealing with 
sacrificial processions, may have been appointed for the same 
purpose and to express the same idea in his ritual-act. Now 
we have sufficient proof that Hephaistos not only belonged to 
an ancient stratum of Attic religion, but was regarded as the 
divine ancestor of a portion at least of the population. This 
is substantiated not only by the well-known myth of the 
origin of Erechtheus, by the old name, “‘“Hgaorias, of one of 


® Since this chapter was in proof, had been suggested by Wecklein in - 
I have noticed that the theory that the Hermes, VII, p. 440, 
lampadephoria was a_ purification-rite 
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the four Attic tribes*, but still more by the ritual mentioned 
above that formed part of the festival of the kindreds wherein 
the representatives raised burning torches from the hearth and 
sang hymns in his honour. Therefore an altar of Hephaistos 
stood in the shrine of the ancestor Erechtheus®*; and we may 
surmise that the torch-race in the Hephaistia, if the fire was 
carried from the altar of Hephaistos in the Akademeia to the 
city’s public hearth, and in the Panathenaia if its goal was the 
altar of Athena Polias, was in some wise a symbol of the affinity 
between the ancestral fire-god, the people, and the people’s 
chief divinity. Then, as long as the consciousness of this 
religious significance of the ritual survived, the lampadephoria 
would be an appropriate function whereby the state could recog- 
nize and adopt into the older family-circle of worships a new 
cult, such as that of Pan or Bendis: some ancient altar of its 
leading tutelary divinity could furnish fire for the newly 
established hearth of the adopted immigrant, the loan of fire 
being an ancient token of fellowship ”. 

The other records of the cult and ritual of Hephaistos are 
singularly barren; it is particularly disappointing that we 
know so little of the Lemnian®, for this island and Attica 
appear to have been the only ancient Greek communities 
where the worship was of some national importance. Probably 
the Lemnian service included some fire-ritual, and yet we 
hear nothing of Hephaistos in the account of the singular 
purification of the island described above. We have only one 
noticeable detail recorded of his Lemnian priests: namely, 
that they were credited with skill in the treatment of snake- 
bites*“. The therapeutic medium that they employed may 
have been the famous ‘Lemnian earth’; but whatever was 
their method, magical or scientific, or whatever degree of 
truth there may be in the story, we have no reason to 
suppose that Hephaistos developed here or anywhere else 
the character of a god of healing. There is only one other 
place where anything definite is told us about his worship. 


®* The deme called ‘Hg@aoriaia by > It is possible also that the torch- 
Stephanos (vide R 6°) was more probably race in the Bendideia was taken over 
‘Ig.aT:adat, vide Robert’s notein Preller’s from Thracian ritual with the Thracian 
Griech. Mythol. 1, p. 180, n. I. cult. 
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According to Aelian 18” his temple on Mount Etna maintained 
a perpetual fire in his honour, and sacred dogs were kept in 
the temenos. The zip docBeorov kal dxolunrov seems so appro- 
priate to the fire-god that it may be only an accident that we 
have not heard of it elsewhere. As regards the consecration 
of dogs, we cannot decide whether this was part of an ancient 
cult-tradition ; if we could be sure about it, it would not be 
without its importance for a possible ethnographic theory 
concerning the origin of the cult. For the other Greek 
divinities to whom dogs were sometimes consecrated, Hekate, 
Asklepios, Ares, belong to the northern borderland of Greece. 
The question of ultimate origin lies beyond the limits of 
the present treatise ; only, if there is no evidence, as it seems 
there is not, for the dogma that Hephaistos was a deity of the 
aboriginal Indo-Germanic stock, it concerns us to ask whether 
he was the special creation of the Hellenic people or of some 
one branch of them, or was adopted by them from a pre- 
Hellenic tribe in whose settlements they found him. If we 
had evidence that he was widely recognized by the leading 
Hellenic stocks, we should incline to the first hypothesis ; but 
though the Homeric poems might at first sight appear to 
suggest his prevalence among the Achaean tribes, the cult- 
record utterly fails to corroborate this. It is silent in regard 
to Achaia, Arcadia, Laconia; and the evidence from the 
Argolid’ is very scanty, coming only from Epidauros and 
Methana, while at Troizen we may conjecture that his place 
was supplied by a native culture-hero Ardalos’». To attest 
his cult among the Dorians we have only the vague gloss 
of Hesychios, who informs us that the Dorians called him 
*"EAwds, a designation perhaps of the metal-worker7*% 
Concerning the worship of Hephaistos in any Aeolic com- 
munity, we have only the evidence of the name of the Aeolian 
month, Hephaistios!°. The numismatic record tells us little 
beyond the fact that the cult was probably instituted at 
Methana’* and at Populonia*°@, where the influence of the 
Etnaean worship might be felt. The Hephaistos-types on the 
issues of Asia Minor are all of the Imperial period, and some 
may convey mythic allusion to the emperor’s campaigns !*1°, 
Cca 
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Two primary facts with which the ethnographic inquiry 
must reckon are his ancient worships in Attica and Lemnos, 
In the former community, as we have seen, he appears as an 
indigenous god, closely connected with the phratric organiza- 
tion, an ancestor, and therefore admitted into the ancestral 
shrine of Erechtheus. But we are not therefore justified in 
regarding him as belonging to the aboriginal religion of 
the Ionic race, whose settlement of Attica is associated with 
other divinities, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Poseidon; Hephaistos 
seems here to attach himself rather to the pre-Ionic circle of 
Athena and Erechtheus, nor are we aware of his establishment 
in any other Ionic society, except, perhaps, Chalkis. As he is 
found in a late inscription among the @eol ppjropes of Cumae, 
it is possible that the Ionic Chalkis had adopted him from 
Attica into her own phratric system, perhaps in the legendary 
days of her foundation *®°, Another strain in the Att@ 
population is the Minyan, and legends sufficiently attest a 
Minyan element in Lemnos; but the Minyans, as we have 
seen, are everywhere special devotees of Poseidon, and no 
cult-record or genealogical legend attaches them to Hephaistos, 
Another race-name, usually of little value, but of some ethnic 
significance for Attica and Lemnos, is the ‘ Pelasgian.’ And 
of the tribes that play a part in the early legend of Lemnian 
settlement*, the Pelasgians may with most plausibility be 
regarded as the original Hephaistos-worshippers. 

At least we cannot explain his predominance in the island 
as due to the introduction there of the Semitic Kabeiroi-cult. 
The ‘great gods,’ as their influence spread gradually through- 
out Greece, attract the Dioscuri, Hermes, Dionysos, Demeter, 
into their sphere, but have little connexion with Hephaistos ; 
and the affinity that the historians and genealogists of the 
fifth century tried to establish between them, making him the 
husband of Kabeiro and the father of the three Kabeiroi, may 
have been merely suggested by the actual juxtaposition of 
the two great Lemnian cults**. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis, then, that the presence and 
prominence of Hephaistos in Attica and Lemnos is due to 


a. = =s-=, CU elCUC CCC 


* For the ethnology of the island, vide Fredrich, Ath. Mitth. 1906, pp. 84-86. 
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the settlement of a Pelasgic population in those localities. 
The Pelasgians are generally assumed to be a pre-Hellenic 
people, and it is now established that part of the classical 
religion is a heritage from an earlier Mediterranean race. We 
also know that Crete was the most brilliant centre of the 
-pre-Hellenic culture, and the recent discoveries in this island 
are revealing clues to the discovery of Hellenic religious origins ; 
and as Homer mentions the Pelasgi among the ancient popula- 
tions of Crete, we might expect to find Hephaistos among the 
indigenous Cretan gods, if he really were a prominent Pelasgic 
divinity. But the expectation is altogether disappointed by the 
record. It is true that a passage in Diodorus ’!* might appear 
at first sight to prove that he was generally worshipped in Crete 
as a god of fireand metal-work; but Diodorus is merely quoting 
the views of Cretan historians such as Ephoros, who tried to 
systematize and rationalize Greek polytheism and to show that 
Crete was the cradle of the greater part of it, and the particular 
reference to Hephaistos is valueless in regard to his actual 
worship in the island. It is much more significant that the 
numerous Cretan inscriptions, from which we can compile a 
long catalogue of Cretan divinities, Hellenic and pre-Hellenic, 
make no reference to Hephaistos at all. Neither do the Cretan 
legends of genuine antiquity; but, as other peoples in the 
primitive stages of civilization have been wont, the early 
Cretans attributed the discovery of the arts of metallurgy, 
not to high gods, but to primitive demoniac beings such as 
the Idaean Dactyli; and the ‘ Eteo-Cretan’ Talos was probably 
one of this type of mysterious smith-heroes. When the island 
was Hellenized, some of the aboriginal divine names survived 
occasionally as epithets of the Hellenic divinities: Talos, for 
instance, gives a name to Zeus, and is adopted by Hellenic- 
Cretan legend as the father of Hephaistos"*. The obscure 
Cretan Velchanos, probably the ancestor of the Italian Vol- 
canus, has no discoverable affinity with Hephaistos*. We 
have, in fact, no indication that the Hellenic settlers either 


@ Vide Head, Ast. Num. p. 401, a cock; inscription on dedication to 
Fig. 255, Velchanos as youthful god Velchanos, recently discovered by Halb- 
sitting on the stump of a tree, holding herr, shows him with the double-axe. 
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found or cared to establish the cult of Hephaistos in the 
island* ; their metal-workers may have been content with the 
abor inal daimones’ of the arts and crafts. 

We must confess, then, that the record is neither suifficieal 
full nor clear to allow us to dogmatize about the ethnic origin 
of this cult. If it belonged, as there is reason to suppose, to 
the pre-Hellenic population, we should conclude that it was 
not of sufficient tenacity and vogue among them to impose ~ 
itself powerfully upon the conquering immigrants. But the 
legend and personality of the smith-god, being popular in 
folk-lore, were taken up by Greek literature, and thus made 
familiar to the imagination of the Greek world. 


* There is no vratsemblancé in the and of the Cretan city of @aords are 
supposition that the name of the god _etymologically connected. 
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1 Hom. H. xx: 


"Hdaiorov kd\urépntw deideo, Movoa Xiyeta, 
és per “AOnvains yAavkwmidos dyAaa épya 
avOpwmovs edidakev emt xOovds, of rd mapos trep 
dyrpois vauerdackoy €v ovpeow, nite Onpes. 

2 Archilochus, ap. Plut. de aud. poet. c. 6, p. 23 A Kd06 avaé “Haare 
Kal mor Tvppaxos youvouperv@ | “IAaos yevod xapifev 8 olamep xapitea. 

$ Aristot. p. 3694 Te ev TH Proyi ywouerm Wodo, bv Kadovoww of pev 
rov "Haaoroy yedar, ot dé thy “Eoriay, ot & dmewny rovtar. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Av. 436 émordrys d5€ xadkots rpimous xutpdrodos 
exreA@v xpeiav’ of d€ mydwov “Hdaiorov mpos tats éorias idpupevorv, ows 
€popov tov mupds. . . . of S€ mupiotrarny mratropevdy twa EvAwov ev rais 
€oxdpats, s Tapa Tais kapivois Tov "Hpaoroy avamdatrovow. 

5 Aristoph. Plut. 659: 

€meita mpos TO TEwevos Tuev TOU Geod' 
emet S€ Bayo mérava kat mpoOvpara 
kadoo.w6n, médavos “Hdaictov doy. 
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® Attica, Athens: vide vol. 1, Athena, R. 36™, 98% b¢ d) go, 
100 b, 

@ C.J.A. 1. 197, in fifth-century table of accounts, ‘“Hdaicrov. 
2.114 A 7 Bovdy 7 emi Tvodérov . . . aveOnxev “Hhaioto orepavabcioa id 
tov ojpov (343/2 B.C.). 

b 2.1203 iepeds “Haiorov Anynrps kat Képy dvéOnxev (first century B.c.). 

¢ 3. 1280€e inscr. found in the Asklepieion mentioning the iepe’s 
‘Hdatorov (second century a. D.). 

d Paus. 1, 26, 5 ”Eori dé kat olknua "EpéxOeiov kadovpevoy . . . eoedOorior 
d€ eat Bwopot... tpitos dé ‘Hdaiorov, 
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e Harpokrat. s.v. Kodvairas ...7@ Kodtov@ ... ds €or mAnoiov Tis 


- > 
ayopas, €vOa 76 ‘Hdaioreoy kai ro Evpvodkeidy €ott. 


f Schol. Oed. Col. 56 (on the base at the entrance to the shrine of 
Athena in the Akademeia) memoinra d€ (@s kai Avoipayidns gyciv) 
6 peév Tpounbeds mp&ros Kai mpecBorepos ev Se&ia oknmrpov Exwv, O de 
"“Hoauros véos kat Sevrepos’ kal Bopds aupow Kowds €otrw ev tH Bacet 
drorerurmpevos. Cf. Paus. 1. 30, 2, quoted Athena, R. 982. 


Festival of the Hephaistia, vide Athena, R. 36 ™, 
& Herod. 8. 98 xaramep “EXAnow 4 Aapradnpopin thy to “Hoaior@ 


€mireN€ouct. 
h Andok. de Myst. § 132 yupvaciapyov “Hdaorioss. . 


i Schol. Aristoph. Ran, 131 Aapradydpopia € yivovra tpeis ev TO 
kepaperk@, "AOnvas, ‘Hpatorov, Ipounééws. Cf. Schol. 1119, 1125. 


k Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 167, Attic fifth century inscr. (cf. also C./. A. 
4, p.65n., 35%). 17 rijs povoixns xabamrep ... tov ‘Hgaiorov kai THs 
"AOnvaias... 1. 23 ri O€ Ajaumdda qoveiv rH mev|rernpidt [Kal Trois “Hpat- 
oriows, mowovvroy O€ of fepomowol... AapmadnSpopia. 1. 29 of (dé Aaumad- 
ap|xou of npnuevor €s Ta Hpopnbia . . . rov de Bapsv ro ‘Hoatore. « . + 

1 C.J. A. 2. 553 (circ. 403/2) dvaypaypar dé kai i tus GAdos vevixnkev 
dm Evkdeidou dpxovros mal i) avdpaow Atovicia 4 Capyndta f Tpopnda 
7 ‘Hoaiorta, 


m Plut. Vit, Sol. 1 Aéyeras S€ kai Tewsiorparos épactis Xdppou yevéoOar 
\ Ney, a 4 tag) , a e A a A 
kal TO Gyadpa Tov “Epertos ev ‘Axadnueia xabtep@oat, Grou TO Tip avantovow 
€ \ c \ ‘ , 
ot THY iepav Aaprada Orab€ovtes. 


n Harpokrat. s.v. Aaumrds* “Iorpos év a’ trav ’AtOidSav, eimav ws ev TH TOV 
*Amaroupiov éopt7 A@nvaiwv oi kadNiotas oToAds evdeduxdres, AaBdvres Hppevas 
Aaumddas amo ths éorias, tuvodor Tov "Hpaorov Ovovres (Oéovres Valesius) 
Umopynua Tov KaTavonoavta THY xpelav Tov mupos Sidd~at Tods Gddovs. 

© Pollux, 8. 90 6 8€ Baotteds prvornpiay mpoéornke peta TOV emipedAnTOV 
kat Anvai@y Kal dy@vev Tov emt Napmad., 

P Schol. Demosth. 57. 43 (from Patmos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1, p. 11; 
vide Mommsen, Fesze d. St. Athen, p. 339, n. 3) yapundta’ 7 és rods 
pparopas eyypapn’ evo dé tHv Ovoiay oita aci AeyerOar rHv simep Ta 
peAAMrTOY yapeiv Hroperny (leg. ywvoperny) Tots év rH Sue" Kal obror HyovTo 
Aapradodpopiav thy éoptny To Te IpopnOet cat te ‘Hghaiorm kai ro Tavi 
TovTov roy tpdtov' of eyBour adeupduevor mapa Tov ‘yupvacidpxov KaTa 
Siadoxny tpéxovres Harovro Tov Bwpudr* Kai 6 mp@tos adyvas évika Kal 7 TovTOU 


van. 
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4 Schol. Plat. Phaedr. 231 E 6 Spdpos ye 6 paxpos trois Mavabnvaiots 
ard tod Bapod tov "Epwros eyévero’ evreiOevy yap dydpevor of epnBor ras 
Aapnddas €Oeov, kal ToU wKnoavros TH auTdd: » Tupa Tov THs Oeas iepov 
epnmrero. 


Festival of Xadxeia, vide Athena, R. 100 4, 

tT Plat. Critias, p. 109 C "Hqaoros dé Kowiy cai ’AOnva piow €xovtes, 
dpa pev adehpyny ek tavTod matpds, dua d€ pirtocodpia Pidroreyvia tre emt Ta 
aura ehOdvres, ott piav dupo An~w tHvde thy xepay eidnxaToy ws oikelav 
kat mpdogopoy dpern Kal ppovnoe meuviay. 

8 Steph. s.v. ‘Hgawriadar’ Sppos Axapavridos Pudjs, €v @ Hv “Hpaicrov 
iepov. 

t Cic. De Nat. 1. 30 Athenis laudamus Volcanum eum, quem fecit 
Alcamenes, in quo stante in utroque vestigio atque vestito leviter 
apparet claudicatio non deformis. 

7 Argolid. 

® Epidauros: C./.G. Pelop. 1269, black quadrilateral stone in- 
scribed ‘Agaiorov (third century B. c.). 

b ? Troizen. Paus. 2. 31, 3 Ardalos, a native culture-hero, son of 
Hephaistos. 

¢ Methana: @rit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop. p. 163, Pl. XXX. 10, head of 
Hephaistos with pileus on coins, 370-300 B.C. 

d Hesych. s. v. "Edwds' 6 "Hoaioros mapa Awpretor. 

* Lemnos. | 

a Soph. Philoct. 986 & Anpvia xOav kai 7d mayxpatés védas | “Hpaoro- 
TEUKTOV. 

b Rev. d. Et. Gree. 1902, Pp. 139 lepers Tov émwvipov ths médcews 
‘Hgaiorov (inscr. of Roman period). 

e Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘H@aworids’ modus ev Anuve. 

d Schol. Ven. Z/7. 2. 722 iordpnra dre Bidoxrytns ev Anuvw kabaipwy 
Tov Bwpoy ths xpvons Kadouperys "AOnvas €dnxOn ind Vdpov, Kat duape@ 
Tpavpatt mepiTeray KateheipOn ado bd Tov ‘EMAnver® Adeurav yap Tods 
“Hopaiorov tepeis Oeparevew tovs dptodnxrovs. 

e Schol. Nik. Zherzac. 472 Méovxdov ra dpn ris Anuvov, ws Avtivayos 

‘Hgaicrov mupt etxehoy qv pa titvoKer 
Saiuwy axpotdtns dpeos Kopupjat Moavxdov. 

f Tzetz. Lykophr. 227 amo xepavyoBdrov Sévdpou, ev “EAAnuikais xopais 

ev Anpyv@ mpatas etpébn Té6 Te mip Kal ai drAovpyiat, Kabads Kal ey TO Tept 


7 , ~~ 
Xiov kricews “EAAdyixos iotopet. 
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€ Accius: “rag. Wordsworth, p. 319: 
Lemnia praesto 
Litora rara, et celsa Cabirum 
Delubra tenes, mysteria queis 
Pristina castis concepta sacris 


Volcania templa sub ipsis 
Collibus, in quos delatus locos 
Dicitur alto ab limite caeli. 

















h Strab. 10, p. 472 ’Akovaidaos & 6 ’Apyeios ek KaBeipois kal “Hdaicrov 
Kapsddop Aéyer. . . Bepexvdns dé... €k KaBerpods ths Lpwréws kai “Hdpaiorov 
KaBeipous tpeis kai vias rpeis KaBewpidas (hence the glosses in Hesych. 
Phot. s. v. KaBetpor, Steph. Byz. s. v. KaSetpia). 

i Herod. 3. 37 (at Memphis) éojdde (KapBvons) és trav KaBeipoy ro 
ipoy ... tadra O€ ta dydApata Kal évémpnoe moAda KatackwWas. éote de 


a ry A Ps 5 
kat Tavta Gpuota Tov ‘Hdaicrov’ rovrou dé odeas traidas Aéyovow eivat. 


k Philostr. Herozc. p. 740, ritual of fire-purification in Lemnos 
associated, not with Hephaistos, but with Delos and Apollo; vide 
Apollo, R. 273 ¢. 


® Samothrace. ?H. associated with the Kabeiroi in the mystery, 
vide Herod. loc. cit. Cf. coin of Thessalonika, &rzt. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Macedonia, p. 113, Kabeiros with hammer: so also on Pergamene 
frieze of the Gigantomachy. 

© Lesbos. Month ‘Hdaioris, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, 440. 

a Morete: 

@ Diod. Sic. 5. 74 “Hoawrov A€yovow (oi Kpires) ebperqy yeveorOat 
THs Tept Tov cidnpoy epyacias dmaons. . . Sudmep of Te TAY TeXV@Y TOUT@Y 
Snproupyot tas edxas Kal Ovolas TovT@ TO Oe@ pddiora Trovovet. 

b Paus. 8. 53, 5 KuvatOwv S¢ év trois érecw éroincey os “PadduavOus pev 
‘Hdaiortov, “Hgaioros 5é ein Taro. 

Asia Minor. 

2 Kyzikos: coin-type, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia, p. 45, Hephaistos 
seated working on anvil with hammer, a.D. 253-270. 

3 Bithynia, Nikaia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus, p. 158, Hephaistos 
naked, standing with metal bar in left hand, hammer in right (Com- 
modus). Cf. p. 181 (Nikomedeia). 

* Lydia: similar types on coins of Nysa—‘ Lydia,’ p. 185, of 
Thyateira p. 295: on coin of Kolybrassos in Cilicia, ‘ Lykaonza,’ 
p. 62. 
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1% Adramyttion: C.J. G. 2349 ». 


1° Antandros: Brzt, Mus. Cat.‘ Troas,’ p. 34, Pl. VII. 8, Hephaistos 
standing with exomis and hammer (Faustina Junior). 

% Lykia: Olympia (in neighbourhood of Mt. Olympos, anciently 
called qowxods, vide Strab. p. 666, ?volcanic) C./.G. add. 4325¢ 
grave-inscription « dé tis érepos Bidonras exreicee TO Oe@ “Hhaioro 
Snvapia, . . . Cf. similar formula in 4325 d, k (Roman Imperial 
period). Skylax, Perzpl. § 100 dkpwrjpiov Kai Arphy Sdypods* imrep 
Toutov éativ icpov “Adaiorov ev rH oper Kal mip TOAD adtouaroy ek yis 
Kalerat kat ovderote a BevyuTat. 

18 Sicily. ? Cult on Etna. 

@ Eur. Cycl. 599 “Hpaor’, dvaé Airvaie, 

b Ael. De Nat. Anim. 11. 3 év Alryyn 8€ ipa tH Suehiwy ‘Haiorov 
TiaTat vews, Kal €ote mepiBodos kal Sévdpa iepa kal mip aoBeordy Te kal 
akoiynrov’ eiat dé Kuves mepi te Toy vewv Kal Td Gdaos iepoi. 

 ? Liparaean islands. Strab. 275 tavrys (ris Aurdpas) pera&d ras 
€gTt Kal THs SuxeNias, jv viv iepay ‘Hdaiorov kadovor... exe S€ aymvoas 
Tpeis ws av ex tpiav Kparnpov. Cf. Theocr. ld. 2. 133 <Armapaiw 
‘Adaicrouo. 


20. Italy. 


® Populonia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Italy,’ p. 5 (coin-type of autono- 
mous period): bust of young Hephaistos with pileus: p. 6, the same 
bearded. 

b Cumae: Strab. p. 246 tmepxerrat ris médews edOds 7 Tod “Hdaiorou 
dyopd, mediov trepikekAetpevoy Siamrvpos dppvcr. 

© Arch. Zeit. 31, p. 133, inscr. at Naples on base with relief © 
M. Koxkntos S¢|Bacrod| dre evOepos Kadduoros abv ois idiots Téxvors TéxvoLs . . . 
Geots ppnropot Kuyaiwy: on side of the stone Hephaistos represented 
with exomis and pileus, left hand on shield, hammer in right; Dionysos 
with thyrsos, kantharos, and panther; Heracles with Kerberos. 
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THE CULTS OF .ARES 




























THE personality of Ares is of less value for the social and 
religious history of Greece than that of any of the divinities 
hitherto considered. It is probable indeed that he received 
worship or at least recognition from most of the states, but 
no part of the higher civilization was connected with his 
legend and cult. And it is only a few records concerning 
these that arouse interest, an interest that is mainly anthro- 
pological or ethnographic. Two leading questions arise in 
this study. Was Ares a genuine Hellenic divinity? And was 
he in origin as well as in the later stages of his career a war- 
god and nothing more? It is easier to deal with the evidence 
for the latter problem first. 

The earliest epic poetry of Greece, both the Homeric and 
Hesiodic, present him solely as the war-god, and convey no 
hint of a wider function or a more complex character. The 
short ‘Homeric’ Hymn, in which he is invoked as a great 
cosmic and planetary power of righteousness and a spiritual 
prayer is proffered to him for moral strength and peace, 
stands alone in Greek literature, and has been regarded as 
an Orphic figment. And Greek ritual, where it is expressive 
of divine character at all, agrees nowhere with this, but rather 
with the most narrow conception of him, which only 
broadens slightly in the later literature and on the most 
natural lines. The god of war becomes sometimes regarded 
and invoked as the god of violent and unnatural death. 
Thus Aeschylus may speak of him as ‘lording it (in the 
house of Atreus) in streams of kindred bloodshed’!; and 


* No. VIII. 
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Sophocles might on an exceptional occasion consider him 
as the evil deity who sends plague on the land and withers 
the Theban country”, A passage from a scholiast on Homer 
and a gloss in Hesychios preserve the strange phrase [Hucoo- 
kwvias “Apns, used by Kratinos and perhaps Aeschylus, and 
explain it no doubt rightly as alluding to a horrible mode 
of executing criminals or offering human victims by tarring 
the body and then burning it*. Therefore as a god of death 
he might be properly classified, according to Artemidoros, 
among the coi X@dvo1*. But Greek ritual does not at all attest 
even this slight development in his character and functions. 
He is not invoked or remembered at the outbreak of plagues, 
or on the occasion of destructive physical calamities: he has 
no part in the funeral rites of the dead, nor is he associated 
with the kindly divinities of the earth or the lower world: 
except, indeed, it has been supposed, in the strange cult of 
Ares ’Adveiés, on the hill near Tegea’®®. The local and 
popular explanation of the name is valuable as a charming 
piece of folk-lore, but not as an explanation. The epithet 
has been regarded as descending from a period when Ares 
possessed a wider aspect as a divinity of the lower world 
who could ‘enrich’ men with the fruits of the soil*. But an 
isolated and doubtful cult-appellative ought not to be ex- 
plained by a hypothesis unattested by any other facts. And 
*Adveids could be normally explained as the title of a god 
who enriches his votaries with the spoils of war—6é xpvoapor8ds 
"Apns®. By the time of Pausanias the Tegeans had ceased 
to find war a source of profit, and they. therefore invented 
another and quite impossible explanation’®». Generally we 
may say that in the state-religion the cult of Ares had 
reference solely to war, present or prospective. At Athens, 
the epheboi, the armed youth of the country, take the oath 
of allegiance in the name of Ares Enyalios, the latter being 
an appellative and sometimes a divine emanation of the war- 
god}; the Polemarch, the ancient war-minister, sacrifices 


@ This is Stoll’s view expressed in Kulte u. Mythen Arkad., p. 165. 
his article in Roscher, Zex7. 1, p. 486 : > Aesch. Agam. 437. 
and it appears also in Immerwahr’s 
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to him 12°, and he is invoked in the oath of alliances, of which 
the chief concern is war or to prevent war 1?‘. At Geronthrai, 
in Laconia, women were forbidden to enter his temple?”?; 
and an explanation that sometimes applies to such a ¢apu, 
and is natural here, is that the ‘mana’ or virtue of the war- 
god is weakened by the presence of women*. The Spartan 
sacrifice performed either by the epheboi or the officials had 
an evident warlike significance!"8, and the fact that part 
of the ritual was performed by night cannot be pressed to 
the support of a theory that Ares was here a chthonian 
power like Hades-Pluton. In fact, so far as the record of 
the Greek cults suffices to reveal him, we must regard him 
as nothing more than the functional god of war. And the 
Homeric portraiture of him agrees strictly with this conception 
of him; nor is any other divinity in the Homeric pantheon 
so narrowly specialized or so limited in function. But many 
theorists have insisted that this could not have been the 
earliest aspect of him, and that the aboriginal conception 
of him must have been wider and fuller ;. thus on the assump- 
tion that all Hellenic divinities were in the last resort nature- 
powers, Ares must have arisen in the same way, probably 
as a god of winter and storms”. But the fallacy of such 
an assumption has been exposed, and here it is entirely 
gratuitous, for there is no shred of evidence suggesting an 
association of Ares with storm or winter, sun or sky. It . 
has also been urged that it is unnatural to believe that he 
could have arisen merely ‘as the personification of the abstract 
idea of a war-god°.’ No doubt such a phrase is unsuitable 
for any scientific theory about the genesis of a divine figure. 
But that the primitive Greeks could have explained the 
mysterious psychologic phenomenon of the war-passion as 
the agency of a personal power outside themselves is quite 
credible, and is in accord with a certain religious impulse 
to be studied in the next chapter. And as a matter of fact 
specialized war-gods are found among primitive peoples who 


@ Vide my article in Archiv f. Reli- sort put forth by the older generation of 
Lionswiss. 1904, pp. 9I-92. scholars, vide Roscher, Zexzé, 1, p. 486. 
> For the various hypotheses of this © Stoll in Roscher, loc. cit. 
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have advanced some degrees in polytheism*. Or on the other 
hand, if the Hellenes adopted him from some warlike and 
barbarous people, Ares may have shed all his other aboriginal 
attributes, and retained one only on his adoption into the 
Hellenic system. 

And that he was actually an immigrant from an alien and 
savage stock, namely, the Thracians, has been an opinion 
held by some students of Greek religion». Homer may be 
quoted in favour of this belief’; and we should understand 
in the great epic the strong partiality which Ares always 
shows for the Trojans, and the poet’s marked aversion to 
him, if we believe that he was originally a divinity of the 
Thrako-Phrygian stock, and that Homer was aware of this. 
And other facts may be urged pointing to this view. Ares- 
cult appears strongest in Boeotia, especially Thebes, and 
in Attica; and in both these regions we have legends of 
the settlement of ‘mythical’ Thracians. The dog, an ex- 
ceptional animal in Greek ritual, was offered to Ares in 
Laconia '’**, as also in Karia®; and certain other examples of 
dog-sacrifice appear to point back to the north-Greek frontier °, 
one record attesting its practice among the Thracians 1°. 

There are other alien elements also discernible here and 
there in the ritual; and a legend of Amazonism attaches in 
certain localities to the cult of Ares. The tradition of the 
Amazonian invasion is beginning to be regarded as of some 
ethnologic value ; and it would point to influences from Asia 
Minor and the Black Sea, or from Thrace proper. 

The arguments here adduced cannot however be regarded 
as conclusive. The Homeric evidence may deceive us here 
as in the case of Apollo. Alien elements from Thrace or 
elsewhere may have been infused into the cult of a genuine 
Hellenic god. What we demand is some trustworthy record 
or discovery concerning the name and the personality of the 
god in Thracian religion. As regards the name ‘Ares’ it 


® Vide Clodd, Azzmism, p. 54. origin; Tiimpel, Aves u. Aphrodite, in 
> Stoll, op. cit.,. expresses himself Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch, 1880, p. 718, 
doubtfully; Miss Harrison, Prolegom. rejects the theory altogether. 
| pp.375-378, is convinced of his Thracian © Vide vol. 2, p. 508 n. 
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has as much claim to be regarded ‘Hellenic’ as any other © 
divine name of the pantheon of Greece; philologists are not 
in accord concerning its origin, but all endeavour to derive 
it from some ‘Aryan’ root*. And we have no sure proof — 
that it occurred in Thracian speech at all. Such statements ~ 
as that of Herodotus’, ‘The Thracians specially honour Ares, 
Dionysos, and Artemis, have no linguistic value at all, as we 
have seen’; nor can we draw a linguistic conclusion from — 
the fact that some territory in Thrace was called by the 
Greeks “Apevov wediov or Apia’. We must reserve our judge- — 
ment until we find the name “Apys in some genuine record 
of Thracian speech or as a formative part of genuine Thracian 
names. a 

What we may accept as certain is that there was a divine 
personality in the Thracian religion whom the Hellenes 
interpreted as their Ares; and we gather that he was a war-_ 
god, who sometimes assumed the form of a wolf, who gave 
oracles, delighted in human sacrifices, and who at times died 
and was buried’; and such a god might have been a double © 
of Dionysos®. The Hellenic Ares, though a tradition of 
human sacrifice attached to him, does not show these other 
traits. And wherever the Greeks found among alien peoples — 
a divinity whose character was markedly warlike, as among 
the Carians and Scythians ®”*, they would of course call him 
Ares. - 4 

If we believe in his Hellenic origin, the facts of cult will 
not allow us to suppose that he was ever the paramount deity — 
of any of the leading stocks from whom the civilization of 
historic Greece was derived, Ionians, Achaeans, Dorians. 
We should regard him rather as the divinity of some more — 
primitive and backward tribes who were submerged, leaving 
only as a heritage their savage god and a certain tradition 
of savagery associated with their names. Such might have 
been the Phlegyai or the pre-Cadmean Aones 4. 


® For a recent attempt vide Fennell ¢ Tiimpel, op. cit., believes that Ares 
in Class. Rev, 1899, p. 306. at Thebes was the god of the Aones — 
> Vide supra, p. 89. whom Kadmos conquered and adopted 
© Vide supra, pp. Io, 104. (Paus. 9. 5, 1). Phlegyas was the son 
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Whatever view we take as to his original home, we must 
admit that those Hellenes among whom the Homeric epic and 
epic diction arose must have been familiar with his name 
from a very early period. For the word appears in the poems, 
not only in the personal sense, but as a common impersonal 
noun, an equivalent for battle or war; and a recently adopted 
personal name could hardly have acquired this extension 
of meaning. 

The questions already mooted may receive some light from 
the geography of this cult. It evidently belonged to the 
primitive tradition of certain localities of North Greece, 
Aitolia?°, and Thessaly. In the latter country it connects 
itself with the strain of the Phlegyai, from whom the in- 
habitants of Gyrton claimed descent, and the coins of Gyrton 
attest their devotion to it®. Hence the Minyai may have 
become acquainted with it, although they never adopted Ares 
as their ancestral deity®. Or they may have come into con- 
tact with it in their Boeotian settlements; for Boiotia was the 
chief centre of the cult of this god. Here he was evidently 
pre-Cadmean ; the serpent whom Kadmos slays, who becomes 
in some degree the familiar ancestral spirit of Thebes, was 
the divine animal, some even said the offspring, of Ares, who 
demands reparation for his death®. In a double sense there- 
fore Ares became the ancestral deity of Thebes, through 
that snake from whose teeth arose the ‘Spartoi,’ and through 
Harmonia. And Thebes, almost alone of all the Hellenic 
communities*, venerated and, we may believe, occasionally 
invoked him on the ground of this intimate relationship. 
‘Wilt thou, oh Ares, betray thy own land?’ cry the Theban 
women in the play of Aeschylus®. Yet in the later periods 
the god appears to have had little hold on Theban devotion ; 





of Ares (Apollod. &2d/. 3. 5, 5), and 
his race were the enemies of Apollo 
(Schol. Stat. Zed. 1.713). The genea- 
logical legends are specially untrust- 
worthy in regard to the ethnology of 
this cult, for ‘a son of Ares’ became a 
mere conventional phrase. 

* The Scholiast on Pindar says indeed 


FARNELL, V 


that Ares was the ancestor-god of Elis; 
but this need only mean that the 
Scholiast was aware that Oinomaos was 
regarded as his son. The Eleans of 
history were not devoted to Ares nor to 
Oinomaos: vide infra, p. 404, for a 
possible ancestor-cult of Ares at Triteia. 
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no inscriptions or dedications from Thebes attest his influence, 
nor does his form or countenance appear on the Theban coins, 
But in prehistoric times his cult must have been of far greater 
significance in this city; since here arose his cult-association 
with Aphrodite, a religious tradition which travelled from 
this centre to Athens!** and Argolis’®, and which gave the 
cue to the legend current in Greek literature, and vouched 
for by Homer and Hesiod, of the love-relations between 
the two. 

His cult at Athens must also have been very ancient, per- 
haps arriving from Thebes, though we have no clue as to 
the tribe or stock that brought or maintained it®. There 
are two important facts as bearing on its antiquity here: 
the inclusion of him among the native divinities of Attica, 
by whom the epheboi swore their oath of allegiance !*°, and, 
secondly, the name of the hill below the Akropolis, ’Apevos 
mayos, of which the only reasonable linguistic interpretation 
is ‘the hill of Ares.’ The legend of Theseus’ battle with the 
Amazons clave to this locality 12”, and: near to it arose the 
later temple of Ares with statues of Aphrodite and Enyo ??*. 

The story of the trial of Ares for the slaying of Halirrothios 
was derived probably from more genuine local folklore than 
the Areopagite tradition of Orestes, and Ares is represented 
in this incident as the mate of the old Attic earth-goddess, 
*AyAavpos 122, But none of the various legends that arose 
about the Sacred Hill ever present Ares as a god of Judge- 
ment or Law: nor does the solemn ritual which is recorded 
as part of the procedure of the court appear to have given 
him any recognition at all. ‘Stat magni nominis umbra.’ 
An ancient Attic cult-name attached to the war-god was 
’EvudAvos, a name of virtue to invoke when the battle joined. 


* Tiimpel, op. cit. pp. 679-680, sup- 
poses that the Ares-cult came to the 
Areopagos from Thebes, bringing with 
it a tradition of his association with the 
Erinyes, who become the Athenian 
Semnai. But the Tilphossian Erinys 
is only doubtfully and casually asso- 
ciated with Ares®; the Semnai have no 


discoverable likeness to her, nor in 
Athens was Ares ever connected with 
them. 

> The form “Apeos is against the 
explanation of the word as ‘the hill 
of curses’: we should have expected 
’Apatos ma-yos. 
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which in cult at least has no personal significance distinct 
from Ares®@, 

In the scanty records of the Argolid we can detect nothing 
of special interest, except a reminiscence of Polyneikes, 
suggesting the Boeotian origin of the Ares-worship, and a 
legend of warlike women, of which the significance will be 
considered directly 1°. 

The accounts of Laconian worship?” do not suggest any 
prominence of the war-god in the state-religion. We hear 
of no temple in Sparta itself, but only of an archaic statue 
of Enyalios, having chains about it, a fetichistic device of 
which there are a few other examples in Greek religion 17% 
The most ancient shrine that Pausanias found was on the 
road to Therapne?’, containing a statue which the local 
legend declared to have been brought by the Dioskouroi from 
Kolchi; another shrine was at Geronthrai!"*; and the sacrifice 
of the epheboi noted above took place in the Phoibaion 
outside the city. Doubtless some ritual was occasionally 
performed in his honour within Sparta itself; we hear of the 
sacrifice of an ox or a cock to Ares after a victory according 
as it was won by stratagem or open force’’%. But we do 
not hear that the Spartan ceremonies at the opening of a 
campaign were concerned with him at all: the divine war- 
leader is Zeus ’Ayrrwp, from whose altar the avpddpos, or 
‘fire-bearer,’ who elsewhere might have been called ‘the priest 
of Ares **>, is said to have brought the sacred fire’. We 
can, in fact, hardly regard this cult as an aboriginal tradition 
of Laconia. The dog-sacrifice, as has been remarked, appears 
to point to North Greece; and the mysterious cult-term 
©npeiras, which was attached to him in the temple near 
Therapne!”*, has been reasonably traced by Wide to Boiotia, 
a country whence many influences can be proved to have 
reached Lakedaimon‘°*. 

Nor does Ares appear among the indigenous divinities of 


® Cf. ’Evvadiw éreAifew, Xen. Anad. > Vide vol. 1, Zeus R.119*. 
1.8,18. The passage in Aristoph. Pax, © Lakonische Kulte, p. 150 (quoting 
456 does not prove any real distinctness Paus, 9. 40, 5). 
of personality. 
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Arcadia?*; and Boeotian influences* might account for his asso- 
ciation with Aphrodite at Mantineia1®° and at Lykosoura 184 
The significance of the title "Agveids at Tegea has been noted; 
and an important question both for history and ritual will 
arise concerning the other Tegean cult of Ares Tvvatkooivas. 

It may be that the Achaean city of Triteia owed its worship 
of Ares to Arcadia; for, according to Pausanias», Triteia was 
originally Arcadian. The foundation-legend spoke of the 
love of Ares and Triteia, whose son Melanippos founded 
the state and named it after his mother; and down to the 
days of Pausanias sacrifice was offered to Ares and Triteia 
in the temple of Athena there”. It may be then that here 
as at Thebes the god was regarded as the city-ancestor ; 
but the worship seems to have been slight, and he was aa 
regarded here as a high god. 

There are certain ritual-records of the Ares-cult that are 
of interest and importance. The scholiasts on Euripides, 
drawing from some unknown source, preserve an account of 
an ancient Hellenic custom which prevailed before the in- 
vention of the trumpet: each of the two hosts advancing to 
battle were preceded by a ‘fire-bearer,’ who flung down his 
torch into the middle as a sign for the combat to begin; 
the two mupddpor were ‘ priests of Ares, and were inviolable ** ». 
The rite resembles somewhat the act of the Roman fetzales 
on the declaration of war, the throwing the bloody spear, burnt 
at the end, into the enemy’s territory. Both acts belong to 
war-magic; and the Hellenic may be explained as an act 
of ‘devotio, the consecration of the enemy to the nether 
world. The ordinary sacrifice to Ares presents no special 
features. As we should expect in the cult of a half-savage 
god, a reminiscence of human sacrifice lingers in it. The 
voluntary sacrifice of Menoikeus is interpreted by Apollodoros 
as a sacrifice to Ares; but as Euripides narrates it in the 
Phoinissai, it appears rather as an atonement to the dragon, 
the injured earth-spirit***, But according to Porphyry, who 
quotes Apollodoros as his authority, the Lacedaemonians had 


* The strength of these in Arcadia pp. 50-62, vol. 4, p. 19. 
have often been noted; vide vol. 3, PO. 12985 


i 
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once the custom of sacrificing a man to Ares?7°; and we have 
also a well attested record of a human offering to this god 
in Lemnos?!, in a ritual called the éxaroudéma, which was 
an observance both in Athens and Lemnos *! commemorating 
a patriot’s feat of slaying a hundred enemies. Usually the 
ordinary sacrificial animals were offered to the war-god, and 
especially the male victim, according to the account given 
of the Attic tpixrera 224; the bloodless sacrifice he was sup- 
posed to repudiate **°. The rite described in a passage of 
‘the Septem’ of Aeschylus, where the seven leaders against 
Thebes take oath in the names of Ares, Enyo, and Phobos, 
dipping their hands into bull’s blood that had been shed into 
a hollow shield, is interesting as a form of oath analogous 
to sacramental communion **?. 

But the most interesting ritual-question arises concerning the 
worship of Ares Tvvaixofolvas at Tegea?®, the god ‘of the 
women’s sacrificial feast,’ from whose worship and sacrifice men 
were excluded. The name and the ritual-law were explained as 
derived from an historical incident ; when the Spartans attacked 
Tegea, the Tegeate women put on hoplite-armour, and by 
their sudden apparition on the rear of the enemy caused their 
overthrow. A similar story was told concerning the Argive 
heroine Telesilla and the cult of the Tuvaixév ”Apns in Argos?®. 
That women have fought, and can fight, is known; and 
ancient Greece may have had more than one Joan of Arc. 
But when we find two similar stories in vogue in different 
localities used to explain a very singular piece of ritual or 
cult-name, we naturally suspect that these stories are aetio- 
_ logical figments and not history: and that the cause of the 
religious phenomenon lies deeper ?. 

For the exclusion of men in this worship is certainly excep- 
tional: Ares is emphatically the man’s divinity, and at 
Geronthrai in Laconia it was the women who were excluded?"*; 
and the ¢afu at Tegea cannot be explained on ordinary 
Hellenic principles. It must be regarded as an alien trait, 
and is to be connected with the Amazonian tradition which 


* I have partly discussed the problem in Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1904, pp. 
80-83. 
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was sporadic in Hellas, and which always perplexes the 
ethnographer and the student of religion. He cannot regard 
these local traditions as suggested by vague caprice and by 
the influence of the epic narrative; for they are generally 
associated with specific and peculiar cult. In Laconia the 
Amazon-legend was attached to the local worship of Apollo 
Amazonios and Artemis Astrateia, probably a corrupt form 
of the name Astarte*; in Ionia to the idol of the Ephesian 
Artemis». But their special patron-deity was Ares. The 
Attic legend of Theseus’ conflict with them was localized in 
the vicinity of the Areopagos, which according to Aeschylus 
took its name from the Amazonian sacrifice to the war- 
god'#!; before the great battle Theseus himself offered 
chthonian victims to @dSos, the Fear-Power, the emanation 
or the double of Ares”; and if we can trust Plutarch, 
a sacrifice was offered by the ancient Athenians to the ghosts 
of the Amazons ‘before the feast of Theseus®’ Again, at 
Troizen, the story of Theseus’ triumph over the warrior- 
women clave to the spot where a temple of Ares stood), 
Is it possible that the curious temple-legend which con- 
nected the idol of Ares Onpeiras of Geronthrai with Kolchi1*» 
was a vague Amazonian reminiscence? For Onpeiras has 
been tracked through the personal name Onpo back to Boiotia, 
where there is some trace of the same tradition in a local 
name 76 ’Aua¢owxdy*. It seems, then, most reasonable to 
explain on the same lines this strange worship of ‘the women’s 
Ares’ in Tegea and Argolis, with its legends of fighting 
women. We may here discern in cult and folk-lore the dim 
reflex of some prehistoric event, some inroad of a barbarous 
horde bringing a barbarous cult °. 

One last piece of interesting primitive ritual may be noted, 
which is revealed to us by a famous passage in Homer’s Iliad, 


@ Vol. 2, p. 485. 

b Vol. 2, p. 482. 

° Vit. Thes.27. We would like to 
know the source of this statement. 

? Wide, Lakon. Culte, p.150: Steph. 
Byz. s.v. "AuaCévecov. 

© The explanation of the Amazones 


as iepdSovAco, armed women performing 
religious dances, does not explain all 
the facts. The historical theory, such 
as Professor Myres works out, Anthro- 
pology and the Classics, p. 138, is more 
fruitful and real. 
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where the Aloadai are said to have bound Ares in a pot 
and only released him after twelve months’ imprisonment *. 
We may compare the saga of Sisyphos binding Death. 
Such stories arise from a real ritual which has been expounded 
by Mr. Crooke, who quotes from India and elsewhere examples 
of the rite of shutting up a ghost or spirit in a hole or a pot 
with a view to control or avoid its potency; and he explains 
the release of Ares in the thirteenth month as an indication 
that the statue or fetich is taken out and revealed once a year », 
The rite belongs rather to magic and the ghost-sphere than 
to higher religion; and if it was remembered in later times, 
it would probably acquire a different meaning. When we see 
Mars on a Praenestine chest of Roman date being forcibly 
put into a pot by Minerva in the presence of Victoria and 
Fortuna and other deities*, we may maintain that the art-motive 
descends ultimately from the primitive ritual, but that it has 
acquired a symbolical significance proper to the spirit of Rome. 

In the hierarchy of Greek religion Ares remained a back- 
ward god of most limited function, inspiring little real 
devotion and no affection, associated with no morality or 
social institution. The civilized art of war, so intimately 
connected with progress in culture, is not his concern. And 
the courage which he inspired was not the tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek moralists as 
one of the highest virtues, but the brute battle-rage, which 
might at times be useful, but for which the Greeks, who had 
left the Berserker spirit long behind them, had little sympathy. 
The monumental representations of him that can be called 
religious are very few*. Great artists dealt with his figure, 
but, in and after the fourth century, mainly in a romantic 
spirit, showing him as the restless and turbulent lover. Yet 
the state-cults continued to give him recognition till the latter 
days of paganism, thanks perhaps to the stimulus of the 
more powerful Roman cult of Mars. 


Bre 6: 358. © Mon, del? Inst. 9. 59. 

> Folk-Lore 1898, p.325; cf. Anthrop. @ Vide vol. 2, Pl. La, b. I incline 
Journ.1902, p.43, forthe Africancustom nowto Prof.Gardner’s view—Sculptured 
of burying the ghost in a pot and flinging Zomdbs, p. 103—that the relief in Venice 
it into 4 river. represents not Ares but the heroic dead, 
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1 Aesch. Ag. 1510: 
Budgerar & dpoordpots émtppoaicw aiparoy 
peAas “Apne. 
2 Soph. Oed. Tyr. 190: 
“Aped te Tov padepdy, os 
vov ayadkos aomidwy préyet pe 
mepiBdaros, avria{a maXiooutov Spaunpa 
veticat mdtpas amoupoy, eir €s péyayv 
Oddapov *Apdutpiras eit’ és tov amdfevov 
Sppwv Opnixiov Krvdova. 
> Kratinos, Frag, 162 (Meineke, vol. 2, Pp. 228) mocoxevias “Apne : 
cf. Hesych. s.v. xovyoa . . . muocoxwrntov pépov Aéyovow Srav tican 
kataxpioGevres tives td mupds amobdveciw.  AiaxyvrAos Kpnocas kai 
Kpati os. 
* Artemid. Oneirocr. 2. 34 avroyv rov "Apn mH peév ev trois émyeios m7 
dé ev tois xOoviots Katataktéov. 
5 Plut. Mor. 757 B oxdme: d€ rov "Apny .. . mndtkas etAnye tysas tr 
avOparev, kai mddw 60a Kak@s dkovet, . 
® Arnob. Adv. Nat. 4. 25 Quis Spartanum fuisse Martem (prodidit) ? 
Non Epicharmus auctor vester ? Quis in Thraciae finibus procreatum? — 
Non Sophocles Atticus cunctis consentientibus theatris? Quis men- 
sibus in Arcadia tribus et decem vinctum?... Quis ei canes ab 


Caribus, quis ab Scythis asinos immolari? Nonne principaliter cum 
ceteris Apollodorus ? 
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Thrace. 


7 Herod. 5. 7 Oeovs S€ oéBovrac (Cprixes) podvovs rovade, “Apea xat 
Avdyucoy kai “Apreuw. 7. 76 (Opnixay rav év tH ‘Aoin) . . . &v Tovrowt 
totic. avdpaot “Apeds éote xpnotnpiov. Cf. Clem. Recogn. 10. 24 Martis 
(sepulcrum demonstratur) in Thracia. Lyk. Cass. 937 rév te Kpyorarns 
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Gedy Kadvdaov i Mdpeptov dmdirny doxov. Cf. Schol. 2b. 14. 10 Kavdaios 
kat Mapeptos 6 "Apns déyerat. Polyb. 13. 10, 7 "Apetov médov, "Eore kai 
Opakns ~pnuov mediov. Ammianus, 27. 4, 4 Scordisci . . . hostiis 
captivorum Bellonae litantes et Marti. Steph. Byz. s.v. Opaky... 
€ore 5€ 1% Opaxn xwpa, 1) Tépxn eéxadeiro kal "Apia (?’Apeia), Hom. 
Il. 13. 298 

otos S€ Bpotodovyds "Apns moAepovde pérect, 

tT@ 5é€ HdBos Hidos vids Gua xpatepds Kai arapBys 

€OmeTO. . 

ro pev dp ex Opykns "Edipous péra Owpnoceabor, 

né pera Preyvas peyadnropas. 
Cf. Strab. p. 442, Paus. 9. 36, 3, Hom. Od. 8. 361. 


® Thessaly: vide Apollo, R. 2. Askalaphos, the Minyan leader, 
son of Ares, //. 2. 511. Month “Apeos in Thessalian calendar, vide 
Ath. Mitth. 7.71. Photius, s.v. ‘Opodrdios Zevs* . . . ev Gecoadia amd 
‘Oporeas mpognridos ts "Evvews. Gyrton, Br7t. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly, 
p. 203, Pl. iii, 4: on coin of fourth century B.c., obv. youthful head 
of Ares with helmet: rev. Aphrodite. Cf. Strab. 442 rods Tuprevious 
Preyvas mpdrepov exddovy awd BAreyvov rod "Ikiovos adeAgod, 

* Boiotia: Aesch. Sep/. 105 ri pé€ets, madaiyOav ”Apns, tay reav yar ; | 
& xpvoommArn€ Saipov, eid emide modu | reav dy mor evpryrav ov. 
Paus. 9. 10, 5 “Avwrépw S€ tov “Iopnviov rv Kpnynv iors dv Avrwa ”Apews 
gaow iepav civat Kai Spdxovra ind rod "Apews emiterayOac pvdaxa TH THy;. 
Schol. Soph. Antig. 126 éyeydver 6 Spaxcwv &e& "Apews kal Tipaoons 
"Epwoos. C.L.G. Sept. 2808, decree of the iepa yepovcia rod Swripos 
*AckAnmiod at Hyettos, ro xevov eSddiov rd Kadovpevoy Grws “Apeos men- 
tioned among land-boundaries. Plut. Vet. Marcell. 21 ’Emapewvavdas 75 
Bowriov medioy “Apews épxnotpay (mpoceime). Ares the ancestor of the 
Phlegyai, Paus. g. 36, 1. 

Western Greece. 


10 ? Aitolia: Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. 2. 727 Pleuron Aetoliae 
civitas ... Marti consecrata. Ares in Aetolian genealogies, Apollod. 
mora, 5° Es, Ge, 

1 Korkyra: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly; Pl. xxvi. 2, Ares with 
sword and spear, foot on rock (coin of Antoninus Pius). Cf. Pl. xxvi. 
12, coin of Plautilla with Zeus, Hera, Ares. 

% Attica (vide R. 21). 


@ Athens: temple of Ares near the Areopagos, Paus. 1. 8, 4. 
“Apeas éorw icpdv, &vOa ayddpata dSvo pev *Adpodirns Keira, rd dé rov 
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"Apews emoincev “Adxapevns, tHv dé *AOnvav dvnp Tdpios, dvopa 8 ait 
Aoxpés. eévtavOa kai “Evvots Gyadpa eotiw, emoinoay Oe of maides of 
IIpairéXovs. 
b Plut. Vit. Zhes. 24 Onoeds xara te Adycoy TH BBQ ohaytacdpevos 
ourmpev adrais (rais "Apaéct). 
© Hesych. s.v. Tpikresa’ 7) Tpettva’ Ovoia "Evvadio’ Overar Se mavta rpia 
(? rpiern) kat évopyxa. 
d Photius, s.v. Tpertvav. Ovoiav' KadXipayos pev tiv €k Kptov, Tavpou, 
kul kdmpou' "Iorpos dé ev pev ’AmddAwvos éenupaveias €k Bo@y aiyay tov 


appevwr, avT@v TpieTar. 
€ Sacrifice of Polemarchos io Enyalios, vide Artemis, R. 26. 


f C. L.A. 2. 333 (oath of alliance between Athens and Sparta), 
vide Athena, R. 85%. Cf. oath of Epheboi (Athena, R. 25°) to 
Enyalios Ares. 


§ C.I.A. 2, add. 409? rav bvoidy dy ebvev... Tois... Kat TO "Apet 
(Macedonian period). 
h C.L.A. 3. 2 icpeds "Apews “Evvadiov kai "Evvots (Hadrian). Cf. 
Athena, R. go®. 
i 3.130 émi icpéws rod “Apews AmodAopdvov Td Kody Tav ’Ayapveav ... 
Xapiotnpiov "Ape kat SeBaor@ (Augustus). 
k Enyalios in Salamis, Plut. Vet, Sol. g WAnoiov 8€ rod "Evvadtov 1d 
tepov €otw idpvaauevou Sddwvos. 
1 Legends concerning the Areopagos: Aesch. Lumen. 685 
mayov & "Apevov révd’, "Apatdvev edpav 
“Ape & evov, evbev eor éemavupos 


s , > + 
meTpa, Tayos Tt Apetos. 


m Demosth. k.’Apeorokp. p. 641 €v pdv@ rovt@ Sixacrnpio Sixas ddvov 
Geoi kai Sodvat kal AaBeiv n§iwvay ... @s Adyos, AaBeivy péev Tlocedav’ iep 
“AXtppobiov Tod viod mapa “Apews. 

n Et. Mag. s.v. "Apetos mayos. . . . 7) Ore emnée rd Sdpu eéxet 6 “Apys, 
Ilogevda@vos katnyopnoavtos Sia tov pdvov tov viod atrod “AXpobiov, dre 
ameéxtewev avtoy “Apns, Buacduevoy ‘*Arkinany thy Ovyarépa “Apeos kal 


‘Aypavdou ths Kexpomos Ovyatpés, &s pnow “EAdavikos ev mporn. 


0 Eur. £7, 1258 
éorw 5 "Apews tis dxO0s of mparov Oeot 


a , pT , a , 
eCovr emt Whpotow atuatos mépt, 
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“Adippdiov or exrav’ @poppev "Apns, 
piv Ovyatpos dvociay vupdevpdtar, 


mévrov Kpéovros mraid.... 
8 Megara: temple of ’Evuddios, Thucyd. 4. 67. 
1 ? At Corinth: Paus. 5. 18, 5 (on chest of Kypselos) gor: dé kai 


”Apns Omda évdeduxas, "Adpodirny dyav’ émiypappa dé ’Evud\wds eat aire. 


15 Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 9 (near the temple of Klymenos) éorw 
@dXos vads kal yada “Apeos. C.L.G. Pelop. 717.17 Avpndtov Saropveivov 


. . Tov lepéa “A pews ’EvotaAlov. 


a Troizen: Paus. 2. 32, 9 (near the spot called TevéOAtov) vads éorwv 
“Apews, Onoéws Kat evradda "Apatovas payn Kpatnoartos. 


6 Argolid, near Argos on the road to Mantineia: Paus. 2. 25, 1 
iepov Simdovy memotnrat, Kat mpos nAriov Suvoytos Ecodov Kat kara dvatodds 
erépay éxov, Kata pev 59 Tovto "Adpoditns xeirar Edavoy, mpos de yAtov 
Svopas “Apews, iva dé ta dyd\pata TloAvveixous héyovow dvabnpara kal 
"Apyeiav., Lucian, Lrof. 30 9 Smapridras avOwmdopéevn TedeorddAa, be nv 
ev "Apyet Ocds aptOpetrar yuvarkav "Apns. 


17 Laconia. 


@ Geronthrai: Paus. 3. 22, 6 év d€ avrais TepdvOpats "Apews vads kal 
» ¢ \ , 7 A - , » I , > > , 
Goos. éoptiy dé Ayovot T@ Oe@ Kara Eros, ev 7 yuvarkiv eoTwW amnyopevpevoy 
ecehOeiv és TO Gdoos. 


b On the road from Sparta to Therapnai: Paus. 3. 19, 7 émdéca 
dé memoinrat kata tHv 6ddov tavTnv éoTiv dpxaidratoy aitav “Apews iepdr. 
ToUTd e€oTW ev apioTepa THs dd0d, TO dé Ayaka Tovs AtocKovpovs gaci 
Kouioae €k Kédxov. Onpelray dé éemovopd{ovaw amd Onpodis’ tavTny yap 
Tpopov evar Tod "Apews Aéyouot, 


¢ Porph. De Adshin. 2. 5x AaxeSatoviovs dnow 6 ’AroAAdapos Ta 
p 55 be ” p s 
Apet @vew avOperoyr, 


d In Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 7 (by the shrine of Hipposthenes) rod 


vaod O€ amavrixpv médas éotiv éxwv "Evud\wos dya\pa apyaiov, 


© Plut. Quaest. Rom. 2904 ev 8€ Aakedaivon 1H howkwrdto Gear, 


, , , > 4 
Evvadio, oxvAakas evtéuvovow, 


f Paus. 3. 14, 9 (in the Phoibaion near Therapnai) évraiéa éxarépa 
a ~ > , , A ~~ > , , A ‘ ad 
poipa tav ednBwv oxvdAaka Kuvos T@ “Eyvadio Ovovor , . . vuxtepwal dé 7 
te Kododavioy 6vaia: Kat tay ev Aakedaipon epnBov Kabeornxacr. Vide 


Hekate, R. 12 (sacrifice of hounds in Thrace, vide Zurzp. Vita 1). 


ae 
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& Plut. Just. Lac. p. 238 F érav orparnynpare tovs modepious wxnowor, Botv 
T® "Apet Ovovow, Grav 5’ ek rod Gavepod, drextpvova. Cf. Vit. Ages. c. 33. 


h Vit. Cleom. 9 “Eote 8€ AaxeSaipoviors od @dBou pdvov, adda kai 
©avdrov kal TéAwros kai Towoitwv GrA@v mabnpatev iepda. 


18 Arcadia, vide supra R. 6. 


@ Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 4 "Eore d5€ wal "Apews dyadpa év tH Teyeatay 
> ne a > , ey ea , ’ er , sae 
dyopa* rovTo extetuT@Tat pev €mt oTHAN, TuvacxoOoivay de dvoydtovew avrdv, 
€mt yap tov Aakwvikov modepov .. . AaBovaat ai yuvaixés oGiow Orda éhdxov 

A Co a a n ’ Hy cal b] a PANG 4A > ’ 
. . . Tas yuvaikas 5é ro “Ape Odoai te dvev trav avdpadv idia ta emuwixa, 
kal Tov tepelov Tv Kpe@y ov peradovvac odas Tots avdpdow. 
: , - a“ ~ 

b 8. 44, 7 (near Tegea) gore 8€ dpos od péya ev Seka rhs dd00 
Kadovpevoy Kpnowoys ev d5€ ait@ 7d iepdy tod ‘Adverod memoinra’ Aepory 
yap Kndéws tov Adéov cuveyévero “Apns, Kaba of Teyearar Aéyovor Kal 7 

\ Le ay > « 2 Qe 4 , € 4 x ‘ , 7 »_ oe 
pev adinow eév tais adioe thy uynv, 6 Sé mais Kat reOynkvias ElxeTo Erk 
os , ‘ > ~ a tA [ Ne! aN Av + ge! 6 , 
THs pytpds, Kal €k TOv paot@v eidkevy aiTns yada ToAv kat apGovor, kai, 
Ed a -~ +S a A f , a” > A ‘ A 
jv yap tov “Apews yroun Ta ywdopeva, TovT@v evexa Agvetoy tov Gedy 


dvopafovar’ to dé radio dvopa teOjvai pact *A€porov. 


¢ Megalopolis (vide Aphrodite, R. 27): Paus. 8. 32, 2 dméyer 8€ ov 
TOAD “Apews Bapds* édéyero Sé ws Kal iepdv €& adpyns @xodounOn To bee. 
d At Lykosoura: Paus. 8. 37, 12 (by the temple of Pan) éevrav6a 
€oTt pev Baopds "Apews, Eat S€ dyd\pata *Adpoditns év vad, didov be Ta 
€repov Nevkov, TO Sé apxadrepoy adtray EvAov. | 
e Mantineia, vide Aphrodite, R. 96, vol. 2, p. 745. Tribal name 
’Evvadtos at Mantineia C.Z. G. 4303 hi. 
9 Elis: Schol. Pind. O2. 13. 148 émya@pios kai marp@os trav *H)eiov 
6 "Apns. At Olympia, vide Athena, R. 93%. Cf. Paus. 5. 1, 6 
Oivdpaos 6 ‘AdElw@vos, “Apews S€ kaa mowtai te emednpicay Kal Tov ToAd@v — 
€otiv és avrov Adyos. 
%* Achaia: at Triteia, Paus. 7. 22, 8 of d€ as “Apns cvyyévorro Tprreia 
Ovyarpt Tpirwvos (Aéyovar)* iepaoOa b€ ris AOnvas thy mapbevov' MeAdvemmov 
dé maida “Apews kai Tptreias oikicar re ws nvénOn Thy modw Kai Oeobar TO 
dvopa amd THs pytpds... ote Sé Kal "AOnvas vads... Ovew b€ of évtaiOa 
kat "Apec kat t7 Tpwteia vopifovor. Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 10 éore d€ Kat 
dyd\para Tov Aimévos eyyuTdtw xadkod meroimpeva “Apews. 
The Islands. 


21 Lemnos: Miller, /. H. G. 4, p. 397 Diophantes Lacedaemonius, 
qui de sacris Deorum scripsit, apud Athenas Marti solere sacrificare 
sacrum, quod ‘Exaropdéma appellatur; si quis enim centum hostes 
interfecisset, Marti de homine sacrificabat apud insulam Lemnum. 
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22 Delos: the month ’Apnowy, vide Bull. Corr. Hell. v, p. 27. 
3 Nisyros, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 80. 


*4 Crete: vide Aphrodite, R. 96. Cf. Cauer, Del? 121, Ares’ 
name in the state-oath of Latous, Hierapytna, Dreros. Bull. Corr. 
fell, (inscr. circ. 200 B.c. at Knossos) dvaypapntw ra eddoxnuéva €v 
T@ lep@ TO “Apeos (7H) ev A€par| ev orddg. Cf. Arch. Anz. 1908, p. 122, 
vase of geometric style found in a grave at Knossos showing figure of 
armed god, circ. 750 B.C. 


Black Sea. 

5 Pantikapaion: Latyschev. 2, n. 47 tov vadvy .. . rod “Apews (late 
Roman). -Tanais, 7d. 2. 423 dedication Act "Apy kat "Afpodirn (second 
century A. D.). 

Asia Minor coast. 

26 Erythrai: Ditt. Sy//.? 600. 34 (iepyreia) "Evvois kai "Evvadiov (inscr. 
concerning sale of priesthoods circ. 270 B.C.). 

27 Pergamon: vide Athena, R. 854 (Ares’ name in the oath of 
Eumenes). 

#8 Smyrna: vide Athena, R. 85¢ (Ares’ name in the oath of Smyrna 
and Magnesia). Cf. Apollo, R. 87. 

9 Caria: Clem. Alex. Profr. 25 P moAdd xdyaba of Kapes oxoiev ot 
katabvovow aire (r@ "Aper) tos kuvas. Cf. R. 6. 

*° Attaleia in Pamphylia: vide Apollo, R. 65 (Ares as city-god). 

31 Kyaneai in Lykia: C.L.G. 4303 h! ©ed MeyddXo “Aper kat 
"Edevéepia apynyérids emipavet OeG kat Aut Adroxpdropt Kaicapt Titw Aidio 
‘Adptav@ . . . Kvavect@v 7 BovAn Kat 6 Snpos rd Badaveiov aduépacer. 

82 Egypt: inscr. in British Museum circ. 208-206 B.c. “Apy 
Nexndsép@ Evdyp (dedication of hunting-party). 

°3 Sicily: Roehl, Jus. Graec. Antiqu. 515 da ras beds tarde vikovte 
Toi SeAwvovtio .. . Sta Tov Aia vik@pes cal Sia tov dBor. 

ze cital. K..6, ¥2, 27, 18, 27, 20. 

@ Aesch. Sep/. 42 

“Avdpes yap émra Oovpior oxayérat 
tauvpoopayouvres €s peAavOetov odkos 
kat Ovyydvovres xepoi tavpeiov Pdvov 
“Apn tT, "Evua, kal didaiparoy &dBov 
e@pkopornoar. 


Ma tes RY 
. .- * +P as 
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b Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 1377 mpiv etpeOjvac thy oddmuyya mpos rovs 
Todepious Aaumdow expovTo onuelw Tov Katdpfacba THs paxns, as edepov 
duo tepeis "Apeos, €& Exatépwr OvTes TOY OTpaTEevpaT@Y, ods Kal fdvoUS dBdous 
€v pdxas elwv' OOev Kat mapomia emt tev apdnv drodAvpévov Aeyouern 
‘ odd€ muppépos €owbn. Cf. Zeus, R. 1192. i. 

¢ Anth. Pal. 6. 324 

Tléypata ris durdwvta, ris "Apet TH wrodimdpOe 
Bérpus, tis dé pddoy Onxev epol Kadvkas ; 
Nvpodas tatra hépoe tis' dvaiudkrovs d5é Oundas 

ov d€yopar Bwopois 6 Opacvpntis “Apne. 

d Human sacrifice to Ares, R. 3, 7, 17°, 21: vide Apollo, R. 2. 
Apollod. 3. 6, 8 otros oby (Teiperias) OnBaiors pavrevdpevos etre vinoew, 
€av Mevoixeds 6 Kpéovtos “Aper opdytov atrov émididé (cf. Eur. Phozn. 
934-936). ; 


SS Gm = 3; 





CHAPTER XI 
MINOR CULTS 


THE leading personal deities of the public worships of 
Greece have been the main subject of this treatise hitherto. 
But the picture of the state-polytheism would be incomplete 
without a careful study of the minor cults, of which the 
material documents are collected at the end of this volume, 
but which can only be considered now in regard to their 
general and essential features. 

The high gods are, as we have seen, mainly anthropo- 
morphic and ethical personalities more or less detached from 
nature. Yet pure nature-worship and nature-magic were 
practised widely no doubt by the prehistoric Greek com- 
munities, and never wholly abandoned in the historic period. 
The rite, that Pausanias described as maintained in his own 
day by Methana near Troizen, of carrying round the vineyards 
the dismembered limbs of a cock to preserve the vines when 
the baneful wind blew that they called Lips, may be pre- 
animistic magic, directed to no personal god®. The processes 
whereby the ‘magi’ of Kleonai endeavoured to avert storms 
of hail and snow, according to the statement of Clemens, 
combined magic with elemental worship’: ‘they endeavour 
to avert the threat of (the sky’s) anger by incantations and 
sacrifices; and if they are in want of a sacrificial victim, they 
draw blood from their own fingers.’ This blood-letting must 
have had the piacular purpose of soothing the wrath of the 
elements, and this is religion. That the primitive Greek tribes 
had passed through the stage of religious feeling at which 
elemental forces and objects of nature are worshipped as 
living and ‘divine’ is further attested by what Pausanias tells 
us of the Arcadians*: (near Trapezous) ‘sacrifices are offered 
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to lightning and thunder and storms.’ Between such simple — 
animism as this and higher personal theism we may range the — 
Arcadian cult of Zeus Kepavvds at Mantineia®, noticed ina former — 
volume as showing the divine personal power still undetached — 
from the phenomenon. The average Macedonian probably — 
represented the mental condition of the backward Greek; and 
a valuable record has reached us through Clemens from a good 
source that ‘the Macedonian priests in their formal prayers 
called upon Bedu, which is their term for Air, to be propitious © 
to themselves and their children 1.’ 

But the advanced communities also, even in their public — 
ritual, allowed a place, though a subordinate one only, to such ~ 
worship of the elements. And in the records of these minor 
cults it is interesting to discern the animistic perception main- 
taining itselfagainst the anthropomorphism which was dominant 
in the Hellenic religious imagination. The cult of the winds, 
and especially of Boreas, is recorded of a certain number of © 
states, and we may suppose that it was fairly prevalent ?-™. 
Where the personal name Boreas appears in the record, the 
religious view was in the main anthropomorphic; but nowhere 
perhaps so intently and distinctly so as at Athens, thanks to 
Attic legend and the Attic art which came to present him as 
a wild-visaged god with wings and boots. The men of Thourii 
also must have had a robust personal faith in him when they — 
elected him asa citizen and gave him a house and an allotment. 
of land?*. But where the object of the worship was indefinitely 
called “Aveyor, ‘winds, it may have been outlined withthe 
vagueness of inchoate divinity. Part of the ritual indeed 
even of the “Avewo. shows the method and view of personal 
polytheism. We hear of altars and sacrifice * 5, sometimes — 
cakes and ‘sober’ offerings*, sometimes blood-offerings®; at — 
Tarentum the victim was an ass, unless the lexicographers were 
deceived 1°. But probably the service often savoured of magic — 
more than of religion. What are we to say of the Evddveuot 
in the service of the Athenian state, who seem to have had 
some part assigned to them in the Eleusinian mysteries *? 


* Vol. 1, ‘p. 45. 
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Their name suggests that their function was the same as that 
of the ’Aveyoxoirar, an official guild of ‘wind-lullers’ at Corinth‘. 
Both titles savour of magic, and we may suspect that these 
guilds worked by traditional methods of incantation. Most 
instructive and explicit is what Pausanias tells us of the wind- 
cult at Titane in Sikyon: on one night in the year the priest 
offered sacrifice on the altar of the winds; ‘and he makes other 
secret offerings into four pits of the ground [40po.], assuaging 
the fierceness of the wind-spirits, and as they say he sings 
over them the spells that Medea used.’ The incantations of 
witchcraft are here combined with religious service. And the 
passage teaches us also that the winds, or at least the more 
violent of them, were regarded as powers of the lower world *. 
The same view explains why on the chest of Kypselos Boreas 
was represented with snake-legs. The superstition might 
arise from the impression that winds often burst forth from 
mountain-hollows and caverns in the hills. But it also may be 
connected with the primitive animistic association of winds with 
ghosts. That the ancestral spirits are in the storm and driving 
winds is a belief found among many savages ; and it underlies 
and explains the vague records concerning the Attic Trito- 
patores who, according to the obvious meaning of the name, 
must have been the spirits of remote ancestors, but were also 
interpreted as ‘ winds and the sources of birth +.’ 

The perception of mysterious power in the natural world 
leads often to the adoration of the celestial bodies and the 
lights of heaven. And solar worship no doubt existed among 
the aboriginal Greeks, and doubtless they found it among 
the earlier inhabitants of the land that they conquered. There 
are a few utterances of the classic authors which might lead 
us to suppose that the sun-god enjoyed universal worship 
among Hellenes as among barbarians”. According to Plato 
and Lucian‘) it was the ordinary Greek custom, when one 
rose in the morning at sunrise and went forth, to greet the 
luminary with some sign of adoration such as kissing the hand, 

* Vide Stengel, in Hermes, xxxv_ ordinance that every one should worship 


(1900), p. 627. Helios and Selene, 
> Plutarch regards it as a natural 
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And we gather from a passage in Plato’s Afology* that the 
average Athenian of the time of Sokrates could be startled 
and shocked by the views of Anaxagoras that the sun and 
the moon were not divine powers but mere material bodies. 
Moreover, Sophocles occasionally speaks as if some religious 
speculation of his age was inclined to regard the sun as a 
supreme divinity, the creative source of divine and human life’. 
Yet Aristophanes, in an important passage?’, distinguishes 
Hellenic from barbaric religion particularly in this, that the 
barbarians sacrifice to sun and moon, the Hellenes to personal 
deities such as Hermes. The incongruity of these various 
statements is only apparent. To the perception of the average 
Greek, still viewing nature with some primitive vagueness as 
to the distinction between animate and inanimate, the sun and 
the moon would appear as animate and living powers. As 
all-seeing, Helios would be usually invoked in oaths ** *°, and 
would be called upon to witness the enfranchisement of a slave, 
which would naturally take place under his ken*; and these 
religious acts do not necessarily imply an anthropomorphic 
conception of the divinity. But when we scrutinize the 
testimony concerning public cult, we find only one Greek — 
state that gave a dominant position to Helios in the historic — 
period. One of Pindar’s greatest odes is an abiding memorial 
of the devotion of Rhodes to the cult and personality of the — 
sun-god °°, We are assured that he was for the Rhodians 
what Zeus Olympios was for Elis or Athena for Athens *, . 
and their enthusiasm came to be a subject for satire», The 
local myths that have come down to us, especially those — 
concerning the Heliadai, suggest that he was revered as the 
founder of their race and their civilization, as a great personal 
god, anthropomorphically imagined. The coins of the city of 
Rhodes, from its foundation down almost to the latest period 
of its issues, scarcely admit any other type but his. And the 
countenance on the gold staters of the early part of the fourth. 
century is a masterpiece of the anthropomorphic imagination, 
transforming with fervour and conviction the elemental per- — 


* p. 26 D-E. 
b Vide Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. 2, p. 746. 
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ception into a personal type radiant with vitality [Coin-PI. 
33]. Here then was a living cult, appealing to the faith 
and affection of the people, descending, we may believe, 
from the ‘Minoan’ culture, with which Rhodes was closely 
associated. In Crete also we find traces of Helios-worship, 
dimly recalling the ‘Minoan’ solar name of Pasiphae *°; but 
here, as in most other states where Helios enjoyed some 
recognition, we seem to. discern only the faint shadow of 
a former great elemental god. We have reason to think 
that at Corinth in the Mycenaean period he was a dominant 
power, but later it is clear that he faded before Poseidon and 
more personal divinities *°. The records from Athens produce 
the same impression “ ; he enjoyed an altar upon which wine- 
less offerings and an occasional candle might be consecrated, 
and in the later period we hear of a priestess; but this was 
little enough for so timidly pious and conservative a city as 
Athens, and with its real religion Helios had nothing to do, 
though it might pray to him occasionally for blessings. Else- 
where we hear not infrequently of altars, but of temples, the 
habitations of free personal divinity, only at Hermione ** and 
Kos, where recent archaeological evidence proves the existence 
of a small shrine of Helios and Hemera, the goddess of day*®. 
Of some interest for the light that it seems to reflect on the 
ancient tracks of culture is the record of the cult on the sea- 
ward slopes of Taygetos**: °8, On the promontory of Taletos, 
above Brysiai, horses were sacrificed to Helios, a ritual very 
rare in Greece, but recorded also of the Helios-worship in 
Rhodes. In the earliest period Rhodes stood in close rela- 
tions with Crete, and it is not too hazardous to suppose that 
the name Taletos is to be associated with the Eteo-Cretan 
word Talos which survived in the epithet TadAatos of Zeus; 
and at Thalamai near Brysiai the sun-god appears in company 
with the Cretan Pasiphae *, 

The inference suggested by these facts is that sun-worship 
had once been prevalent and powerful among the people of 
the pre-Hellenic culture, but that very few of the communities 


* Vide vol. 1, p. 177, R 156.4% 
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of the later historic period retained it as a potent factor of 
the state-religion, while at the same time the individual’s 
perception of the great luminary was still one that may be 
termed religious. That Helios was not generally accepted 
as the high god of the ‘polis’ suggests the same reflection 
as was prompted by the cults of Ge and Hestia. ‘Earth,’ 
‘hearth,’ ‘sun’ were names of palpable objects, regarded 
indeed with some sense of mystery that is the emotional 
background of religion, but liable to be transformed by the 
healthy materialistic perception, and in any case too limited 
in respect of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead. Such names as Zeus, 
Apollo, Athena were of greater value for this people, because 
they denoted no visible objects upon which the materialistic 
sense could seize, but concrete personalities, real though 
unseen, of varied individuality that could work in every 
part of the public life. But when we study the later days 
of Paganism and the Graeco-Roman religion we discern the 
religious bias changing its tendency. A wave of Oriental 
imagination brings back the sun-god into power, especially 
transforming Apollo as we have seen, and raising the figure 
of ‘Sol Invictus’ in later Rome. And it is often impossible 
to determine in regard to the few barren records of Helios- 
cults how far they are products of this later force, how far 
they are survivals from a distant past. Such a doubt may 
well arise concerning the image and the striking title of 
‘Helios the Saviour’ at Megalopolis***. Let it also be 
here noted among the great negative gains of Greek religion, 
that the communities avoided star-worship, and that therefore 
in the days of its independence the Hellenic spirit was saved 
from the disease of astrology. If Seirios and other planets 
were worshipped in Sinope, of which we have only doubtful 
evidence, we may ascribe this to the oriental influences in 
a city whose Semitic origin is attested by its name as by 
its legend“. 

No objects of the natural world attracted the religious 
devotion of the primitive and later Greeks so much as the 
rivers and springs, and no other obtained -so general a recog- 
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nition in the cults of the Greek states ®°-*°, We may believe 
that the aboriginal emotion which inspired the worship was the 
mysterious wonder awakened by the moving water regarded 
inevitably as an animate power; this sentiment comes later 
to be blent with the local home-love of the stream as the 
father of the community that for generations had lived on 
its banks and tilled the fields it watered. In fact, the wide- 
spread cult of Achelods throws some light on the earliest 
settlements of the Hellenic race, whose leading tribes must 
have once lived contiguous with its waters; for they carried 
the memory and the worship of the great river of the north- 
west to their later most distant homes; we find it in Attica °, 
Megara”, Mykonos”, and Italy *°, and Macrobius had some 
right to regard it as universal; while we may believe on 
his assurance that it was sometimes enjoined or revived by 
the voice of the Dodonaean oracle®. But what Achelods 
was once for the North Greeks, Ilissos, Eurotas, Alpheios, 
and a hundred others became for the men whose childhood 
had been nurtured by the river of their land. or the 
psychological study of religion these cults are of chief interest 
as manifesting in the clearest light the pre-anthropomorphic 
perception struggling with the imperious anthropomorphism 
of the Hellenic mind and never wholly overborne by it. In 
Homer’s poetry ® the rivers are only half personal; Skaman- 
dros comes forth from his flood and converses with Achilles in 
_ human shape, but in his attack on the hero and in Hephaistos’ 
attack on himself he is conceived as the divine and animate 
element. And the ritual that Homer attests shows the same 
confusion in the religious point of view. Skamandros, the 
river of Troy, has a priest allotted to him*’, but priesthood 
does not necessarily imply personal godhead. Achilles had 
dedicated his hair to Spercheios, intending by this act a 
grateful communion with the river that had fostered his 
childhood; the stream must here have been regarded as an 
animate power, but not necessarily as a human-shaped god, 
any more than is the rock to which the savage offers a pipe 
of tobacco. The same may be said of such ritual as casting 
live bulls and horses into the depths of the water®’. It is 
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otherwise when Homer speaks of altars or shrines on the 
river-bank, for then the god must be conceived as separable 
from his element and capable of departing from it to enjoy 
the offerings in the holy place on the shore; that is, he must 
be supposed to assume some definite shape, human or animal, 
or both combined; and the poet’s imagination must have 
conceived of them thus when the river-powers congregate 
in the council of Zeus. 

The same double point of view is discernible in the later 
ritual-records. Hesiod advises the traveller not to ‘pass 
through the fair-flowing water of streams, ere thou utterest 
a prayer, gazing into the fair torrent and having washed thy 
hands in the white and lovely water.’ Here there need be 
no imagination of a god conceived in human form, but the 
prayer might be directed to the water itself as to a vague and 
mysterious potency; just as we are told that the Arcadian 
priest of Zeus Lykaios in time of drought ‘ prayed into the 
water*.. And no more than this may be implied by the 
consecration of the hair to the river when the age of puberty 
was reached, a rite which survived till a late period at Phi- 
galeia’*. The sacrifice prescribed by a tepds vduos, preserved 
by an inscription from Mykonos, well illustrates the two phases 
of religious perception ”; certain victims are to be sacrificed to 
Achelods on his altar, and the altar-service and the personal 
name of the river-power, who has travelled far from his 
Thesprotian stream, belong to the higher Greek polytheism ; 
but other victims are ordered to be thrown directly into the 
stream, and this ritual is a trait of the pre-anthropomorphic 
period. The progress of Greek art assisted this anthropo- 
morphism», but shows at the same time that it was never 
able entirely to transform the primitive type of the river- 
deity. We gather from Aelian that the bull, the natural 
animal-counterpart of the roaring and rushing torrent, was 
at least as common an incarnation of the river as was the 
human form’, And many coin-issues of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily in the fifth century show us the type of the man- 


* Vide'vol. 1, Zeus, R:22%, worship in Transactions of Royal Society, 
» Vide P. Gardner, Greek River- 1848, p. 30. 
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headed bull, occasionally in the attitude of swimming; but 
this becomes usually transformed into the human figure with 
some slight indication of the bovine nature in the ears or small 
horns above the forehead §*+*°, These monuments well attest 


the influence and charm of this simple nature-religion in the 





public life of Hellas and the inspiration it brought to the 
popular art. For the Greek whose home was in a well- 
watered valley the stream was the source and the guardian 
of his life. Hence these cults, alone among those we call 
minor, have a marked political character: the river Erasinos 
refuses to abandon his citizens, the Argives, to Kleomenes”, 
and the traitors of Amphipolis were held to have betrayed 
the river Strymon to whom a tenth of their property was 
confiscated °°, Their close association with family-life and 
family-memories was expressed by the consecration of the 
hair”: "2, In Artemidoros’ interpretation of dreams a vision 
of rivers is a sign of offspring ®*. And with this we may 
compare an interesting ritual described in one of the fictitious 
letters of Aischines’, which we may believe to have been 
in vogue in the Troad in the later centuries before our era 
and to have descended from primitive times. Every maiden, on 
the approach of her marriage, was required to go and bathe in 
the Skamandros, and, standing in the water, to pronounce the 
sacred formula, ‘Skamandros, take my maidenhood as a gift.’ 
The letter narrates how a mortal assumed the human form of 
the god and took a treacherous advantage ; but originally, we 
may suppose, the rite of consecration was not associated with 
any anthropomorphic divinity, but was performed in the hope 
that the spirit of the river might enter into the maiden, and 
that the child she might afterwards bear to her wedded husband 
might thus be mystically akin to the guardian of the land. 
The many early myths concerning heroines and princesses 
being made pregnant by river-gods suggests that the ritual 
just described was once prevalent in primitive Greece; for 
such myths could arise naturally from such a custom *, 


@ Dr. Frazer, in his arly History of _ river-spirits; but those that he quotes 
Kingship, pp. 179-183, gives interesting are occasional rites resorted to in time 
examples of dedications of maidens to of danger and mainly connected with 
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We see, then, that these river-cults had a fascination and 
a certain significance for the civic communities, and yet belong 
to a lower stratum of the polytheism, being only on the border- 
land of anthropomorphic religion. The river power remained 
only half-personal, an animate nature-power, to whom altars 
might be erected, but rarely a temple. 

With the river-deities the Nuyda, the nymphs of the spring, 
the tree, and the mountain, were closely associated in wor- 
ship 4-149, They stand for the productive powers of nature 
conceived as feminine; but, unlike the rivers, they are presented 
in the popular imagination and cult as personal, divine, or semi- 
divine individuals, ‘and are almost always anthropomorphically 
imagined ; rarely, for instance, is the attribute of horns, the - 
mark of the water-deity, seen above the forehead of the nymph, 
as on the coin of Thermai Himeraiai in Sicily ?*8. And the 
very name belongs to the vocabulary of human and family 
relations, the original meaning being probably ‘bride’ or ‘ young 
woman. Thus they fall into line with the ordinary personages 
of Greek polytheism, and their ritual was the same as that of 
the high gods, the offerings being often animal-victims, and 
sometimes cereals; we are told that wine was tabooed in their 
service 7° 186, but this rule was not likely to have been without 
exception, for we hear of the Sicilians dancing drunken dances | 
in their honour 8. The worship, as the literary and monu- 
mental records attest, was widely prevalent and was probably — 
universal, having been taken over by the state-religion from 
the primitive beliefs of the country-side ; and though it was 
usually confined to a special spot, stream, grove, or hill, it 
might here and there expand into prominence over a larger 
area. For instance, the nymph Nysa, the nurse of Dionysos, 
created by a misunderstanding of the name of the god, was 
patronized by the Athenian state and attended by public 
officials called “Ypuryntpia, ‘hymn-singers, who were given a 
seat of honour in the theatre !°**; and another Attic nymph 
acquired the lofty political title of Tdvdnyos 1°#%. Wild 
human sacrifice: the custom in the @ We hear of shrines only in Attica ® 


Troad had obviously no such connexion, and Argolis™, and at Assorus in Sicily®. 
but was regular and general. 
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mountain-spirits might be concerned with momentous world- 
events if a great battle was fought on their ground; and the 
nymphs of Kithairon were partly held responsible for the 
triumph of Hellas at Plataia’’». The magistrates of Kos 
were specially charged with ‘the ancestral sacrifices’ to the 
nymphs, and appear to have given a tribal banquet in their 
honour?44, And in Thera the Dorian tribal divisions of the 
Hylleis and the Dumanes had each their own nymphs!"". It 
has been shown that the Cretan ‘mothers,’ nymphs or vague 
powers of birth and life and, according to the Cretan legend, 
the fosterers of Zeus, were of such religious repute that their 
worship travelled to Sicily and attained a great celebrity 
there °, The frequency of the nymph-types on Sicilian coin- 
issues attests the hold that these frail nature-powers maintained 
on the imagination of the Greeks of the cities'®. But in 
many of the states the cult of the nymphs was strengthened 
and enhanced by their association with higher and more 
individual divinities, especially with Apollo? and Dionysos ®’, 
who are par excellence ‘\eaders of the nymphs,’ frequently with 
Hermes and Pan, occasionally with Artemis and Achelods. 
The immediate utility of these nymph-worships lay in the 
stimulus they were supposed to give to a portion of the life of 
nature; but on the whole their control of the elements was 
limited and narrow”. Here and there these goddesses had the 
function of prophecy also; how it came to them we cannot 
say with certainty, probably from the ancient Greek, per- 
haps ‘Aryan, superstition concerning the significance of the 
sounds in trees and rippling water. But at the Nymphaion in 
Apollonia of Epeiros the divination was not of this sort, but 
was drawn from the crackling of incense in the altar-fire’’. 
We are told also of an ancient xpyornpiov of the nymphs called 
Zfpayiriwes on Kithairon; it was only a vague memory in the 
time of Pausanias!», And the epithet Nuy@cAnzros, applied 
* The Dorians of the Pentapolis dedi- ‘ Rain-Gods and Rain-Charms’, Amer. 
cated their federal festival to them in Phi/ol. Assoc. 1901, p. 83, that the rain- 
company with Apollo and Poseidon; nymphs came to supplant Zeus “Opfpros 
vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. in 


Doris. the department of the rain-supply, 
> The theory maintained by Morgan, appears to me untenable. 
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to persons in an inspired and ecstatic mood, suggests that an 
enthusiastic mode of divination might once have been popularly 
associated with them, though the state-religions did not recog- 
nize it. But by the simple folk they were cherished as the 
kindly fosterers of life, especially the life of children who 
might have been washed after birth in their streams. They 
have thus essentially the character of xovpotpddo. °*, a name of 
most tender appeal in the religious nomenclature of Greece. 
And their worship was interwoven in the early period, for 
the travel-worn Odysseus as no doubt for the later generations 
also, with the memories of childhood and home. In the days 
of sinking paganism when the old high gods were fading, the 
peasant still clave to these lesser deities and turned to his 
nymphs for help in time of trouble and disease °’. Nor are 
they yet wholly forgotten in Greece and Macedonia, though the 
belief in them, through Christian influences, has now an element 
of terror. This is scarcely discernible in the ancient myths and 
cult-records; for the Hellenic spirit is seen at work here as 
elsewhere, purging out the uncouth and terrible and peopling 
its divine world with bright and kindly forms. 

The personalities to whom the names ‘ Horai’ and ‘Charites’ 
were attached may be supposed to have arisen originally from 
the same source in the popular belief as the nymphs. Looking 
at the proved etymology of the word @pa and its cognates in 
the kindred languages, we may be sure that its earliest use was 
the impersonal designation of time, the year and its periods; 
it then came, before the age of Homer, to be applied as a per- 
sonal name to certain goddesses, who were probably established 
in local cults already before this name was applied to them. 
At least we have the authority of Pausanias for believing that 
the two goddesses worshipped at Athens under the names 
Kapré and Oaddé, vegetation-powers of ‘functional’ titles, 
were the Attic Horail®®. At the same time it is interesting 
to note that one of these, Thallo, was invoked by the epheboi 
in their oath of allegiance, with the view of binding themselves 
to guard and maintain the civilized agriculture of Attica’; 
and here again we have testimony how deeply such local cults 
of lesser prominence and narrower range might be rooted in 
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the patriotism and affection of the children of the soil. But 
we do not know whether Thallo and Karpo were officially 
styled *Qoa, or whether it was specially to them that the 
_ Attic ritual consecrated to ‘the Hours’ was directed. We are 
| told, for instance, that the ‘ Hours’ received offerings and were 
honoured with a procession at the festivals of the Thargelia 
and the Pyanopsia, in late spring and autumn; and Philochoros 
has left the curious record that in the sacrifice to the Horai 
at Athens the sacrificial flesh was boiled, not roasted 1°°; the 
more ancient process of cookery proving the great antiquity of 
the cult. But were ‘the Hours’ of Philochoros merely Thallo 
and Karpo, or a vague number of vegetation-nymphs whose 
virtue works in the soil at the different seasons of the year and 
from whom Thallo and Karpo emerge as names of power? The 
latter appears the more probable view. At avery early period 
the Hellenic spirit reveals itself as prone to crystallize vague 
perceptions of ‘numina’ into clear and concrete forms; and 
elsewhere than at Athens, though the record is faint, the 
‘Hours’ may have become defined in number and in name 
or have been worked into the more organized polytheism 
by association with great personal divinities, such as Hera 
and Aphrodite. 

In origin the Charites were probably closely akin to them, 
though they develop rather on the lines of mental culture!*—!48. 
Here as in the former case we may be sure that the earliest 
Greek meaning of the word was not personal but impersonal ; 
xapis must have meant that quality in things or persons that 
produces joy or gladness, and in the earliest literature, the 
Homeric poems, it is associated solely with persons or objects 
connected with man, such as dress, ornaments, works of art; 
it is not a term applied to the glad things of nature. And 
when Homer and Hesiod use the word as the name of 
divinities, the character and function of these still seem 
derived from the sphere of art or human beauty: Charis 
is the wife of the craftsman-god, or the handmaiden and 
adorner of Aphrodite, and the names that Hesiod was the 
first to give them, Aglaia, Thaleia, and Euphrosyne, are 
never found in Greek with any nature-connotation, but express 
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the glory and gladness of social man. Therefore it might 
seem that the goddesses called the Charites were primarily 
nothing more than ‘the personifications’ of human ydpis. But 
- the few facts that reveal anything concerning the most ancient 
cult tella different tale. It seems certain that the original site 
of their worship was the Minyan Orchomenos?**-1*°, Eteokles 
was the mythic founder of their temple; here their aniconic 
emblems had fallen from heaven, and here they dwelt as 
‘suardians of the Minyans’ ancient stock!*, taking tithe, 
as Ephoros narrated, of the husbandmen in the rich plain 
of Orchomenos!*°. Games were instituted in their honour, 
perhaps long before our record begins, which only tells us 
something of their organization in the second century B.C. ; 
and we hear of a Delphic oracle encouraging their cult among 
the Boeotians'*®. Here then, and perhaps here only, they 
were high goddesses of the state. Nor had they ever at 
Orchomenos any other discoverable name but ‘Charites.’ | 
Yet we cannot but suppose that these powerful divinities 
of Orchomenos who appealed so strongly to the faith of 
the country-side were no mere ‘personifications’ of human 
grace, in their earliest stage at least, but goddesses of the 
soil, the givers of the flowers and fruits of the year. For 
the cult-records of other localities reveal this character in 
them. At Athens they were identified by Pausanias with 
Auxo and Hegemone ?**, and the first name expresses the 
idea of increase and growth. We find them also in Attica 
and Athens associated with such divinities of fertility and 
breeding as Hermes, Demeter, and Pan, possibly with the 
chthonian Hekate !%°; in Messenia with Pan 14", and at Elis 
with the bull-Dionysos, the incarnation of the physical power 
of reproduction !4!; and two of their statues in Elis showed 
emblems of vegetation, such as the rose and the myrtle- | 
branch?41, We can only explain from this point of view — 
the singular feature of their sacrifice at Paros 145, whereat 
no crowns were allowed to be worn and the music of the 
flute was forbidden; the local legend explained it as com- — 
memorative of the sorrow of Minos, who was sacrificing to them 
in- this island when the news was. brought him of the death of 
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his son Androgeos, and he tore the crown from his head and 
hushed the music. The fiction is at least relevant, because 
this ritual-law points certainly to a service of gloom; and we 
. find such in the ritual of the powers of vegetation who were at 
times conceived as gloomy and angry in the winter. Hence, 
again, we may understand the apparently incongruous rule 
sanctioned at Megalopolis that joint sacrifice should be 
made to the Eumenides and the Charites1*°, Now it is 
likely that this aspect of the Charites in these various cult- 
centres derives from the original Orchomenian conception 
of them; for Orchomenos, the Minyan home, was probably 
the source whence the worship radiated. We have proofs, 
drawn from the comparison of place-names, legends, and 
religious institutions, of Minyan settlement in Attica, Thera, 
Laconia, and Elis. Among the most archaic inscriptions 
of Thera, cut on the rock by the shrine of Apollo Kdpvevos, 
a dedication to the Charites has been found ?**, and it may 
well have been from Thera that their name and worship 
spread to the other islands. Floating down the track of 
Minyan migration, and then diffused further afield by the 
influence of literature, the name could be readily attached 
to pre-existing local goddesses of different names because 
of some general resemblance that they might bear in function 
or traits to the Charites of Orchomenos. It is likely that 
already in pre-Homeric days the Orchomenian divinities had 
become more than mere nature-goddesses, and that by the 
very virtue of their name they acquired a significance relative 
to human art and delight. In the later cults this aspect 
of them predominates and their elemental nature is half- 
forgotten, though archaic art, mindful of this, occasionally 
gave them the emblems of fruitfulness*. A strong argument 
in favour of the view that Orchomenos, the famous Minyan 
centre of the Mycenaean civilization, was the source whence 
the earlier Hellenic communities derived their worship of the 
Charites, may be drawn from the prevalent Hellenic belief 
in their triplicity. For in the earliest period of Orchomenian 


* Cf. the archaic images at Elis, R. 141, and the relief from Thasos, Arch. Zeit: 
1867, Taf. 217. 
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cult, of which we have any evidence, they were presented as 
three 1°*, and Hesiod’s poetry reflects the local belief. The 
dogma probably arose from the simple fact that their earliest 
‘agalmata’ happened to be three in number; and this is one 
of many examples of the influence of primitive art on religion. 
It may, then, seem unjustifiable to derive the Attic Charites 
from the Boeotian city, if we believe Pausanias that in Attica 
they were originally two, Auxo and Hegemone; but his 
statement has rightly been suspected, for it occurs in a 
controversial passage and there is no authority that supports 
it*. The earliest Attic monuments present them as three”; 
and the epigraphic evidence associates them, not with ‘Auxo’ 
or ‘ Hegemone,’ but with Artemis, Athena Boulaia, and Aphro- | 
dite Hegemone, and still more frequently with Demos, in whose 
worship they have a part and a peculiar political significance 
as incarnations of the public ‘gratitude ’**.’ The other 
example of the cult of two Graces that ‘Pausanias quotes, the 
shrine of @devva, the ‘bright’ one, and KaAjjra, the ‘ glorious’ 
one in Laconia near Amyklai !**) ®°, is difficult to appreciate 
with exactness. We are not sure that their identification with 
the Charites was original or was accepted by the official 
religion; we are tempted to think it was not, for there was 
another temple of the Charites which they shared with the 
Dioskouroi near Sparta. KAyra and Pdevva, like PoiBn, ‘the 
pure, and ‘I\deipa, ‘the bright,’ are genial, well-omened names 
of vague goddesses whose aboriginal character escapes us; as 
they seemed so expressive of the nature of the Homeric 
‘Charites, a poet like Alkman would be likely to attach 
them to these regardless of their number, and from their 
most popular lyric poet the people would catch the idea. 
At least we may be sure that these two Laconian goddesses 
were not of Orchomenian descent. 

Finally, we may question why the name Xdpures, which in 


* Auxo is given as one of thenames_ pp. 462, 662. 
of the Horai by Hyginus, /ad. 183: > The oldest is an archaic relief from 
“‘Hyexcvn is probably a title of a high the Peiraieus now in Berlin, A7¢hen. 
divinity, Artemis or Aphrodite: vide  Mitth. 3, 189. 
vol, 2, Aphrodite, R, 1067, 117', and 
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its linguistic value can have been nothing more than the 
personal use of an abstract or conceptual term, should have 
been applied to these concrete fertility-powers of the Minyan 
_ religion.. Had they earlier ‘functional’ or individual names 
formed like most others in the religious nomenclature of 
Greece? And were these then supplanted by the name 
Xdpis, a personification current already in popular speech 
before Homer, and bearing the significance that Homer gives 
it, and therefore applicable to any ‘bright’ and half-nameless 
‘numen’ who was struggling to emerge as a Oca? 

The question may be put, but on the present evidence cannot 

| be answered. 
If the theory here stated of the evolution of these goddesses 
is correct, we have an example of the phenomenon not infre- 
quent in polytheism, the transformation of elemental into 
spiritual powers; and the chief value of these cults lies in 
their consecration of the grace and charm of human life in 
the ancient society. 

Pan, the rustic and uncouth god of Arcadia, is a personality 
whom the most cursory review of Greek religion cannot 
ignore 19187, and as he appears frequently associated with the 
lesser divinities of the country-side, the nymphs, and occa- 
sionally with the Graces, the salient features of his cult and his 
history may be here noticed. He is one of the few Hellenic 
divinities whose name can be interpreted with some certainty. 
We may regard it as a contraction for IIdwv, ‘the feeder’ 
or ‘grazier®, this etymology being supported by the recent 
discovery of a dedication in his temple on Mount Lykaion, 
T® IIdov.1**. We have no right then to regard him as an 
elemental power or as a nature-god, still less as solar”: so 
far as we can interpret the facts, he is in origin nothing 
more than a generative daimon who watches over the herds, 
ithyphallic, half-goat, half-man. Arcadia, the land of flocks, 
was certainly his aboriginal home, where in the early days 


® Vide Roscher’s article on ‘Pan,’ accepted by Immerwahr, Kzlt.u. Myth. 
Lexikon, vol. 3, 1405. Arkad. p. 204, is rightly rejected by 
> The old solar theory first expounded _Roscher, op. cit. p. 1405. 
by Welcker, Grech. Gott. 1, p. 454, and 
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of Greece he was imagined and embodied by the day-dreams 
or terrors of the herdsman in the lonely pastures. As early 
as the seventh century he was beginning to be known to the 
Hellenic world, as the Homeric hymn to Hermes proves?; 
and soon after the Persian invasion he made his way to 
Athens. It may have been partly through the influence of 
Athens and the diffusion of the legend for which she vouched 
concerning his good help at Marathon, partly through the 
example of Pindar and the vogue of his lyric verse!"”, that 
the cult spread to the North-Greek communities and across 
the sea to Asia Minor. The coins, which are our ear’ 2st 
records of his reception by other communities than Athens, 
nowhere allow us to refer it to an earlier date than the fourth 
century’. The list of cities which appear to have received 
him is scanty enough; but, owing something no doubt to the 
popularity of the later bucolic idyll, his cult certainly travelled 
far afield and planted itself in strange places, for instance in 
the cave at the source of the Jordan by the city Paneias 
or Caesarea-Philippi’®*, But in none of these did it touch 
the higher life of the society or the higher religion of the 
state; the rusticity of the wild Arcadian clung to him, his 
sacred haunt was the cave or the mountain-grove, and his 
associates the nymphs and the other pasture-gods, Hermes 
especially, and sometimes Apollo. Outside Arcadia we find 
no cult-titles by which he was invoked of any interest, except 
at Troizen where he was styled Avrijptos, ‘the deliverer,’ because, 
as it was said, he showed the magistrates in dreams the way 
to cure a prevailing plague’®; and it may be surmised that 
he here possessed an oracular shrine where incubation was 
practised. It was only in Arcadia that his worship attained 
a national significance and he was raised to the plane of the 
high gods #49160, Qn Mount Lykaios he entered into partner- 
ship with Zeus and presided over the great Arcadian games 
in which the victories were dated partly by the name of his 
priest ; and Arcadian legend placed his birth in the temple on 

* Vide supra, ‘Hermes,’ Geogr. Reg. the Carian issues, 430-400 B.C., with 


sv. Arcadia-Kyllene, pointed ears and horns, represents Pan ; 
> We cannot affirm that the head on _ it may be a local daimon ™**, 
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| this mountain 2. Other shrines were raised to him in the 
land and other mountains were consecrated to him. At 
_Lykosoura a perpetual fire, the symbol of the life of the 
' community, was maintained in his shrine’; oracular powers 
' and functions were once attached to him here, and the local 
faith appears to have deeply impressed Pausanias with the 
_ power of the god and his guardianship of the moral order. 
At Tegea the title of [IpoxaOnyerns was applied to him?!*, 
_ which might, on the analogy of its use elsewhere, designate 
the political ‘leader,’ but may have been merely taken over 
from the simple bucolic religion in the sense of the ‘leader of 
| the herd,’ 
The ritual of Pan presents some features of interest. A well- 
| known passage in the idylls of Theokritos informs us that in 
_ times of dearth, when the meat-supply was scanty, the Arcadian 
| boys. were in the habit of whipping the idol of the god with 
| squills 5°, As this plant was supposed to have a quickening 
| and purifying effect, the object of this discipline was not 
punishment and insult, but stimulative magic whereby the 
life-giving power of the deity might be restored. Again, we 
| have reason for thinking that the Pan-worship was orgiastic, 
| and therefore specially attractive to women'*7f; we have a 
' general statement to this effect, and Aristophanes at the 
| beginning of the Lysistrata is sarcastic on the subject. We 
| may suppose that the Attic cult was influenced by the 
| Arcadian tradition, and we can better understand the women’s 
| enthusiasm for the herdsmen’s god if we assume that Pan had 
| associated himself early with the earth-goddess_and the mother 
| of the gods. And this assumption receives some support from 
| the ode of Pindar and one record of Athenian ritual°"*. The 
| herdsmen of Arcadia, clad in goat-skins as votaries of Pan, 
may have danced ritual-dances in spring to commemorate the 
awakening of the earth-goddess *. 

The phallos, the fetish of life, may have belonged to Pan- 


® Vide Miss Harrison, Profegomena, pp. 1411-1412, for connexion between 
pp. 277-278, vases with ‘Anodos’ of the goat-men’s dance and the satyric 
earth-goddess and goat-men dancing: drama of Attica. 
cf. Wermicke in Roscher’s Lexzkon, 3, 
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cult as to Hermes-cult in Arcadia and elsewhere*. But in 
spite of his life-giving power and his intimacy with the 
divinities of fruitfulness, Pan never became a general divinity 
of vegetation. The legend concerning the death of the ‘ Great 
Pan’ is happily exploded®. He came too late into the other 
communities of Greece to change his rustic nature for one 
more political or ethical. Yet Sokrates found him worthy 
to be addressed with the strange and spiritual prayer that ~ 
he utters at the close of the Phaedrus:—‘Oh, dear Pan... 
grant me inner beauty of soul’®.’ There is no Greek cult 
so primitive and rustic but what some tolerant philosopher 
could infuse ethical thought into it. . 

There remain to be considered the cults of certain divine 
powers that come nearer to what we call personifications, and © 
are for the most part connected with certain mental activities — 
and states, and who, though they all stand below the plane 
of the high concrete divinities, are by no means all on the 
same level. We must distinguish those that were merely 
‘personifications’ from others that possessed a more real 
personality and something of concrete form in the popular 
faith, taking their rise from an ancient and fruitful stratum 
in the religion. 

Prominent in this special class are the figures of the Motoa 
or Muses !8°-20), These divinities of culture have been ex- 
plained by an older generation of scholars® as originally 
elemental powers of the natural world, as nymphs of the 
spring and rivulet, gradually transformed into goddesses of 
song and inspiration because of the music of the waters and | 
its immemorial association with prophecy. This theory sup- 
ports itself partly on the names derived from rivers given 
them by Eumelos, partly on the fact that their shrines were 
occasionally founded by fountains or streams, and the ritual-_ 
legend concerning Dionysos may be added to this evidence *. 
But it is frail, and probably misleading. Naturally they 


* Tt certainly stands for Pan on the © Vide Welcker, Grzech. Gotter. 1, 
coins of Alyzia, R. 174. p. 702. 

» Vide Reinach, Bull. Corr. Hell. @ Vide supra, p. 182. 
1907, pp. I-I9g. 
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entered into close relations with the nymphs and other 
goddesses of vegetation who loved the dance and song; but 
there is nothing in the general Hellenic legend about them, 
nor in the significance of the popular names occasionally 
attached to them that suggests any close or original association 
with any domain of nature. And against any such theory 
is the evidence of their name itself. Motoa, Mov-coa, Mov-t.a, 
the ‘mindful’ one*, is a word that belongs to the psychic 
domain, not to the world of things. Its denotation may at 
first have been impersonal, marking the mental tension that 
relieves itself in prophecy or song; then as this was a 
mysterious ‘demoniac’ condition, it would be explained as 
the psychical effect of some power of the unseen world that 
acts on our minds from without, and the word would acquire 
a personal-divine significance. That this is in accord with 
an ancient law of the religious imagination will appear when 
we examine other similar phenomena. But we see that 
the Muses, though at first indefinite in number, presented 
themselves very early to the popular faith and imagination 
as real personal divinities, not as vaguely conceived ‘numina.’ 
We may explain this fact as due to the prowess of the 
Hellenic imagination which, with a strange intensity of force, 
| projected the poetic mood into the cosmos of divine causation ; 
| or we may suspect, though we cannot prove, that in some 
early centre of their cult the personal name Motoa: happened 
to be attached to some prior anthropomorphic personages, 
some prophetic and musical nymphs of fountain or hill-side. 
As regards their original home, it is generally and rightly 
placed on the north frontier of Greece, in the region of Mount 
Olympos and Pieria: here the Muses acquired their ‘ Thracian ’ 
| traditions which followed them to Helikon?**?, their local 
| affection for the place-names Leibethra and Pimpleia; their 
| association with the Thracian hero Rhesos, whose tomb was 
| shown at Amphipolis, opposite to the temple of Kleio}®8; 
| here also they may well have been drawn into the Dionysiac 
| circle, and entered into the legend of Orpheus. Also as 
Olympos was the metropolis of the Zeus-cult, the Muses in 
* Vide Curtius, Gr. £7.°, 312. 
Ff 2 
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the earliest period of the Hellenic faith that is revealed to — 
us became raised to the rank of the daughters of Zeus }9>, 
Travelling southward, doubtless in pre-Homeric days, they 
find a permanent home on Helikon, bringing with them a 
Thessalian legend of the Aloidai as their missionaries 1°°°; 
and some of the local names of Pieria reappear in the district 
of Helikon. From this new centre the cult may have spread 
to Delphoi?®!, and probably passed by Eleutherai, as a hint © 
of Hesiod’s verse reveals to us1*”, into Attica; and thence — 
became a common possession of the religious culture of — 
Greece. The Heliconian worship remained always high in — 
prestige above all others. Attic sculptors of fame in the — 
fourth century were commissioned to embellish it 1°94, and in 
the third century the festival of the Muses on Helikon was 
elaborately reorganized by the city of Thespiai, and at their — 
invitation was patronized by the communities that gave the 
tone in culture, such as Athens and the Attalid court, and— © 
what was still more important—by the powerful guild of 
the ‘ artists of Dionysos 18°*8;’ and in the circle of the Heli- 
konian worship a private thiasos still cherished the name of 
Hesiod, to whom the cult owed much for its propagation 194, 
The records of the festival show that all the musical and 
poetic talent of later Greece was consecrated here. <A notice- 
able fact in the evidence concerning the Heliconian worship | 
is the lack of any sign or hint of Apollo’s presence; the 
Muses are worshipped in their own right, as doubtless they 
were in their aboriginal home. But for the other Greeks it” 
was natural that they should be attached in some way to — 
the greater and older divinity of song; and they came to be 
usually regarded as his subordinate ministers. We can be 
sure that Delphoi was answerable for this ‘rapprochement.’ 
Nevertheless, the cult of the Muses was usually independent — 
of Apollo’s in the Greek States, most of which would possess 
their Movoeta, places of the higher education of youth. It is 
from these, in part, that our modern University has grown; 
and the Mouseion of Alexandria shows us the earliest example 
of the endowment of pure research, in the form of free meals 
given to philosophers? The study of this ‘minor’ cult, 
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_ then, may serve to deepen our impression of the immeasure- 
_ able debt that modern education and culture owes to a religion 
| like that of Hellas, which gave to the arts and sciences a 
stronger and more direct encouragement than any other 
religion in the world has ever given. The Muses are unique 
figures among the various ancient or modern systems of poly- 
theism ; and though the popular faith in them may not have 
_ been very deep or always real, they bear valuable witness, 
no less than Apollo, to this special religious gain of Hellenism. 
For the study of early ethical-religious ideas, as of the 
_ special evolution of Greek religion, no personal forms are of 
| greater significance than those of the ’Epuves, a name often 
associated in the later literature with the Etmevides and the 
| Sepvat Ocai 26-214, But in the state-religions these beings play 
a subordinate part, as the Erinyes are only found—and that 
doubtfully—at Sparta and Thera, the Yeyvai Oeai are recorded 
of Attica alone, the Eumenides of Kolonos, Sikyon, Argolis, 
Arcadia, Boiotia, and Achaia. Certain difficulties arise in the 
explanation of all these divine groups, the more perplexing 
in regard to the Erinyes, whose personality and name it is 
convenient to consider first. 
| Is the popular and poetical conception of the pursuing 
‘Fury’ the aboriginal idea of ’Epwis? If so, can we suggest 
some religious theory that might account for the emergence 
_and persistence of such personages in the popular creed? 
A view that was prevalent a generation ago, explaining the 
Erinyes as belonging to the pack of the Wild Huntsman, as 
_ shadow-figures of the storm-cloud that became spiritualized 
into stern guardians of the moral law, is probably held by 
no one now; not because of its intrinsic improbability, for 
such transformations of elemental powers into spiritual is a 
commonplace of comparative religion, but merely because 
of the entire lack of any evidence for it. Looking at the 
facts, we might be tempted to regard the ’Epuvds as originally 
the personal curse, especially the curse of the murdered man 
that was incarnate in the ghost; but also of the living who, 
receiving any injury, might utter a formal curse, adding force 
perhaps to the imprecation by beating on the earth, and thus 


SS 
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setting in motion the agency of an “Epis to avenge him. 
There is much that may be urged in support of this explana- 
tion. In the first place, this attribution of a personal power 
to the curse accords with a feeling prevalent in old religious 
thought ; the term ’Apaé is actually used in this personal sense 
in Greek, and occasionally as a synonym for the ’Epuwves ; 
the ceremony of the ordeal so common among savages and 
semi-civilized men, the Commination Service observed by some 
ancient Greek states and still surviving among ourselves, rest 
on the belief that the imprecation against oneself or against 
others, being an abnormal ebullition of will-power from the 
self, acts as a discharge of spiritual electricity, setting in 
motion certain agencies and potencies of the unseen world: 
thus thrown off from oneself the curse might become one 
of these agencies, and, by a slight advance towards definite- 
ness in religious perception, a personal ’Epwivs: at a higher 
stage still, when ‘‘‘ Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord, the 
personal high god charges himself with the function and 
the power of the curse, and there is no need for the ’Epuwis, 
who nevertheless survived in Greece, where the lower always 
survived by the side of the higher. Thus the ’Epwvs would 
represent the phase of the personal curse midway between the 
pre-animistic conception of ‘Mana,’ formulated by Mr. Marett?, 
and the higher belief in permanent personal deities. Of 
singular potency would be the dying curse of the murdered 
man, whose ghost may take up this curse and execute it; 
but the theory need not identify the ghost and ’Epuwvs in 
respect of origin at least; according to its main idea it 
would rather explain the ’Epuwis as the curse-force externalized. 
Therefore one need not be a ghost to rouse an Erinys: Althaia 
evokes one against her son by striking the earth with her 
hands: the State in its Commination Service °, the Athenian 
priests and priestesses who took blood-red flags and waved 
them towards the west, evoke the curse-power against the 
evil-doer 4, 
* Threshold of Religion, pp. 69, 118, ’Epivvs originally as the injured ghost. 

&c. © Cf. the public curses of Teos, Réhl, 


> Rohde, Psyche, 17, p. 270, and J. G.A.497; Miss Harrison, 2d. p. 142. 
Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 215, regard a ys, OF, OR5 Si. 
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The sin that was deeply accursed by the ancient com- 
munities was the slaughter of kindred; therefore the ’Epuvvs 
aroused by the people’s hatred and dread of the shedder 
of kindred blood was specially potent; but we need not 
assign such weight to the Aeschylean view expressed in the 
Eumenides as to suppose that the function of the ’Epites was 
at any stage limited to the avenging of this sin. 

Moreover, this theory that traces the origin of the ’Epuvves 
_to the religious perception of the curse-power as personal 
explains the intimate association between the ’Epiwves and 
_ the person who thinks he has suffered wrong; it explains 
also why the more powerful person, the king, the father 
or mother or elder brother, has the more potent ’Epuvis, 
and why Homer doubts if beggars can evoke one at all. 
It helps us to interpret the interesting cult of the Aigeidai ”"’, 
the Theban tribe who in early days had migrated to 
Sparta and thence to Thera, and who, alarmed at the 
abnormal rate of their infant mortality, ascribed this to 
the curses of Laios and Oidipous still operative against 
their descendants, and therefore erected shrines to appease 
the ’Epivtes Aatov te kal Oidtrodéw, ‘the curse-powers of their 
ancestral kings*.’ It would seem to be supported also by 
philology if we could regard the Macedonian ’Apaprtides, 
attested by Hesychios, to be a dialect-variant of ’Epuvves 7°, 
and if we followed Pausanias in believing that “Epuvds must 
originally have meant the ‘angry one,’ because in current 
Arcadian speech épivvew signified ‘to be angry.’ But the 
scientific philologist might maintain that “Apavrides is an 
independent word», not possibly a variant of ’Epiwves, and 
that to explain the root-meaning of ’Epwves from épwvew is 
like explaining ‘proselyte’ from ‘proselytise. We are no 
nearer to the original etymology of the word ’Epurvs. 

The theory suggested and sketched above certainly agrees 
well with much of the evidence, especially of the more 


® It is an interesting corroboration of >’ The word shows that the Mace- 
the story in Herodotos that the cult of | donians had the conception of personal 
the Erinyes in Thera is attested bya very curse-powers, who may have been 
archaic inscription 7", naturally identified with the Erinyes. 
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developed period. But it fails to explain the Tilphousian 
Erinys of Haliartos and the Demeter ‘Epwis of Thelpousa; 
and these certainly have some right to be regarded as showing 
the aboriginal religious belief from which the later and vaguer 
conception of ’Epivis developed*. That is to say, the starting- 
point may have been the earth-spirit or earth-goddess whom 
the curser arouses by smiting the hand upon the earth: 
Ge-Erinys sends forth her power, ’Epivis, that becomes 
detached and then figures as a vague and moralized ‘numen’, 
such as @éyuis became when detached from Ge-Themis. The 
career of the ’Epuvves in later literature, the lofty functions they 
fulfil in the view of Homer, Aeschylus, and Herakleitos, could 
be well explained on this hypothesis. The more shadowy and — 
vindictive they became the less likely they were to win their | 
way into the state-religion; and in this sphere their name 
is scarcely heard. 

With the Erinyes of the popular imagination the Seyvat 
©cai of the Areopagos and the Eumenides of Kolonos and — 
elsewhere have little in common, though the genius of — 
Aeschylus partly succeeded in imposing a fallacious view upon 
later literature’, The Semnai took rank with the great 
divinities of the Attic state, to whom thank-offerings would 
be consecrated after victory, and prayers proffered in times 
of peril2°8!.85, Their worship was of great local prestige, 
their shrine an asylum for slaves and suppliants?°°"?; they 
have all the reality for the Athenians of concrete goddesses, 
and were doubtless of ancient establishment; for, though a 
late record speaks of Epimenides the Cretan as the founder 
of the shrine in the sixth century 2° b we need only interpret 
this as a reminiscence of some reform or re-organization of — 
the ritual, probably touching matters of purification, effected 
by the kathartic missionary of Crete. An indirect testimony 
to their high antiquity is supplied by the citation from 
Polemon, showing that the Eupatrids had no share in their 
sacrifice, which was performed by a tribe called the Hesy- © 


® Vide supra, vol. 3, pp. 54-56. but her view that the Semnai were — 
> This has been well shown by Miss __ originally ghosts that became goddesses 
Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 239-242; is supported by no evidence. 
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chidai2°*!. The Eupatrids represent the Ionic community: 
therefore we may regard the cult as pre-Ionic. Doubtless the 
venerable ones were special forms of the earth-goddess. Their 
shrine is subterranean, their ministrants wore garments of 
_ purple 2°°4, the colour of the lower world, as we found in the 
_ ritual of Demeter at Syrakuse; they are concerned with the 
marriage-rite, and prayers are offered to them for children *°*¢ ; 
they are guardians of the greatest bulwark of society, the 
law against bloodshed, for blood sinks into the earth, their 
divine abode; therefore they are deeply interested in the 
court of Areopagos, where oath was taken in their name, and 
the acquitted person must offer sacrifice of thanksgiving or 
appeasement to them 2°°*™>; the devrepdmoruos, the man who 
has been reported dead and then has reappeared alive, must 
avoid their shrine *°°°, for he has been ex hypothesi within 
the range of their kingdom, and they might claim him as their 
own, or be induced to claim him in accordance with the law 
of the magic of speech; at one time their shrine may have 
been mantic, for Euripides calls it a ypnornpiov 2°! ; finally, 
cereals and ‘sober’ libations are their due?°*4 All this 
accords exactly with the character and cult of the personal 
Gaia, as exhibited by other records. Nor were the Semnai 
an indefinite plurality. There is good reason for thinking 
that once at least they were conceived as two*; and if this 
view is correct we have the same phenomenon here as we 
find so frequent in the rest of Greece, the duplication of the 
earth-goddess, which leads to the emergence of Demeter and 





® We know that Kalamis, the fifth- 
century Attic sculptor, carved one statue 
of them, and one image might stand for 
one divinity, or two, or a plural number ; 
that then in the fourth century Skopas 
was commissioned to carve two 7% ™, 2, 
not perhaps. because the Athenians 
believed the goddesses to be three, but 
because they regarded them as two and 
desired two images from a great con- 
temporary sculptor.. Therefore Phylar- 
chos was probably right in maintaining 
that properly they were two as against 


Polemon who asserted they were three. 
For if they were by tradition three and 
since there were three images, we cannot 
understand Phylarchos’ assertion ; but if 
they were really in old conception two, 
we can imagine that Polemon, who 
probably knew less about old Attic 
religion than Phylarchos, would be 
misled by the accident of the existence 
of three images into the belief that 
properly they were three; and no 
doubt the people would be misled also. 
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Kore. The Semnai, though in the fifth century and after 
distinguished from these, come near to them in character, 
and they like Demeter are interested in Oidipous7?*°. Were 
the Semnai ever related as mother and daughter, and were 
they ever worshipped as goddesses of corn and fruit? We 
might say more about them if we knew more about their 
idols; but of these we learn nothing save that they had in 
or upon them no element or emblem of terror. We must 
then leave those questions unanswered. 

We may regard the Eumenides of Kolonos?°4 as of the 
same nature and origin as the Semnai, and this is evidently 
Sophocles’ opinion; they also are underground goddesses, and 
they also demand a ‘ wineless’ libation. Nor can we doubt 
that the Eumenides of Sikyon were local forms of the earth- 
goddesses ; their oblations appear to have been ‘sober,’ and 
their sacrificial victims in their yearly festival were pregnant 
sheep, the natural and customary offering to Gaia 2°. 

More perplexing is the somewhat fuller record about the 
goddesses called Maniai, worshipped in the country near 
Megalopolis 44, Pausanias informs us that this strange name 
was given both to certain goddesses there and to the ground 
immediately round their temple, and that near the shrine was 
a mound with a pillar upon it shaped like a finger, and called 
Adxrtvdos; these deities he conjecturally identifies with the 
Eumenides. Near this temple was a district called ”Akn, 
‘healing, as he interprets the word, and in it was another 
temple which he explicitly asserts was consecrated to the 
Eumenides. Both these temples the popular belief associated 
with the legend of Orestes, which was elsewhere rife in 
Arcadia: The Eumenides appeared to him in black, and 
drove him mad; in his madness he bit off his finger, hence 
the ‘finger’-mound;. thereupon they. appeared to him in 
white, and, recovering his senses, he offered infernal piacular 
offerings—évaylouara—to the black goddesses, and an ordi- 
nary, more cheerful sacrifice, Ovcia, to the white. Stripped 
of legend, these cult-facts emerge. There is a shrine of 
goddesses called Mavia, who are regarded as black, and 
worshipped with a gloomy chthonian ritual; near it another 
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of the Eumenides called ‘the white,’ of whom the ritual is 
more cheerful: the first shrine may have been resorted to 
in cases of unatoned bloodshed, the second after purification 
and atonement. There appear to have been no images in 
either, and the people were able to regard both groups as 
different phases of one personality. Both may have arisen 
from aboriginal conceptions concerning Gaia, and the black 
soddesses recall the black Demeter of Phigaleia*. But the 
name Mavia is strange, and still stranger is it that it should 
have been given also to the place. Were these goddesses 
called ‘madnesses’ because madness was once felt to be a 
demoniac potency, a ‘numen’ and then a goddess? Or was 
a local earth-goddess, having deep concern with the ritual- 
law of homicide, called Mavia as Ge was called @éuis”, the 
abstract word in each case being attached to the personal 
name to express an effect or function of the divinity’s activity ? 
Or were Pausanias and the country-folk misled by the re- 
semblance of some ancient divine name, meaning perhaps 
‘the mothers’ to the later Greek ‘mania’? The ‘ mothers’ 
are Cretan; and near the shrine of the Maniai is the mound 
called Daktylos. Is this a forgotten grave-mound with a 
phallos upon it, as might be found here and there in ancient 
Greece°? Or is it a monument of the Idaean Dactyli, the 
heroes of Crete, the land of purification? For we find the 
figure of the Idaean Herakles at Megalopolis, and he had 
a bias towards association with Demeter the earth-goddess‘. 

Most of these facts so far examined have not yet brought 
us clearly into the domain of the ‘ personification of abstract 
ideas, “but suggest rather the presence in the background of 
something concrete and divine already there. 

And when we review the list of the cults of powers that 


* Vol. iii, pp. 50-62. 

> Vol. iii, pp. 12-15. 

© Another possible suggestion that 
has occurred to me is that Mavia: are 
Phrygian goddesses, feminine forms of 
Myv, who himself was catayOdrmos. Cf. 
Athenae. p. 578 B Mavia an évopa 
@pvyiandv; Ramsay, Cities and Bish. 


Phrygia, 1, pp. 169, 294. The tomb 
with a phallos-shaped pillar is known 
in Phrygia; vide Perrot et Chipier, 
Phrygie, &¢., p. 49. Does the name 
and the legend of Aineas in Arcadia 
also point to Phrygian influences? 
(vide vol. 2, p. 738). 
@ Vol. 3, p. 312, Demeter, R. 8. 
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appear to be purely personified abstractions, we find that 
many were probably not such in origin. It is at least a tenable 
view that Nike?*® arose from Athena at Athens or from 
Artemis at Delos*, Peitho® from Aphrodite 24’, Nemesis 244 
from a goddess such as Aphrodite-Artemis*, Themis from 
Ge‘. And these are the more real and robust forms that 
have a stronger hold on cult. Nor can we regard Hebe of 
Phlious as a mere personification of youthfulness, nor Eros 
of Thespiai and Parion of the emotion of love. Hebe was 
there an ancient goddess *°°, whose other and probably earlier 
names were Ganymeda and Dia, and whose cult descended 
from the aniconic period, perhaps a spring-deity of flowers — 
or the young earth-goddess, who in mythology becomes the ~ 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. Similarly, the name Eros — 
was attached to a local daimon of reproductive power at 
Thespiai?*!*; and at Parion?%4* where the Eros-cult was 
also powerful, we may suspect the influence of the local 
Priapos in the background, If so, we have an exact parallel 
here to what we conjecture was the evolution of the cult of 
the Charites of Orchomenos. But a different religious phe- 
nomenon is presented by such cult-figures as Aids ?!, "EXeos?”?, 
Tédws 74, BdBos °°, Reverence, Pity, Laughter, and Fear, and 
others of this type that occasionally won their way to state- 
recognition. The cause of the emergence of such forms in 
religion was that psychologic law described above in the dis- 
cussion of the personal curse-power. The strong mental 
emotion is conceived as ‘demoniac,’ and being projected into 
the unseen world without is identified with some vague 
‘numen’ of divine causative power. Therefore these ‘per- 
sonifications’ are by no means a mark of later reflective 
thought, but of a primitive habit of mind, and are more 
naturally thrown off under an unorganized polytheism than 
under a severe monotheism where one God absorbs all divine 
functions. Bov’Spworts *°,‘Ox-hunger,’ and Aids, ‘Famine’ **" 
at Smyrna and Athens, are primitive demoniac forms, as is 
@ Vide vol. I, pp. 311-313, and Radet, > Vide vol. 2, p. 664. 


‘Nike Volante,’ in 4c. d. Juscr. et Belles- ° Vide vol. 2, pp. 488-93. 
Lettres,1g08, p. 221. @ Vide vol. 3, pp. 12-15. 
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well illustrated by the public ritual of Chaironeia described 
by Plutarch®: a slave was chosen to personate ox-hunger, 
and driven out of the city with willow-rods, while the people 
cried aloud, ‘ get out Ox-hunger, come in Health and Wealth.’ 
We have here the processes of magic and polydaimonism 
rather than theistic religion. But usually, as far as the record 
speaks, the forms of ritual in this special class of worship 
was the same as in that of the higher divinities. 

The catalogue also enlightens us in regard to early Greek 
psychology and ethics. For we may suppose that only those 
emotions, faculties, or states of mind which were intense 
enough to suggest a demoniac force were able to engender 
these personal numina. It is also ethically interesting to note 
that evil passions and powers are not thus ‘personified’ in 
the state-religion; for the statement that the Athenians erected 
altars or a fane to ‘insolence’ and shamelessness*'? is due 
probably to a misunderstanding, and ’Apd, to whom it is 
said that a temple was erected at Athens 22°, was a moral 
daimoniac force, the curse-power that protects the law and 
the state. We should suppose that @®déBos** and “Epos 7%}, 
Fear and Love, as belonging to the primal deep emotions, 
would be among the first to evoke this religious sense of 
mysterious agency*®. But the silence of Homer, who in more 
than one place might well have mentioned him, concerning 
Eros allows us to suppose that the Achaean world was not 
familiar with him asa personality ; his prominence in the poems 
of the Hesiodic school may be due to the cult of Thespiai ?*1 4, 
or it may have been they with their partiality for these 
daimoniac abstractions that first applied this fair descriptive 


@ Vide supra, ‘ Hestia,’ R. 24, p. 369. 

> Against the statements and censure 
of Clemens and Cicero we have the 
record of Pausanias that by the court 
of the Areopagos were two stones on 
which defendants stood, and these were 
called by the accusers the stones of 
*¥Bpis and *Avaidea,. from the idea, it 
may be, that the insolence and shame- 
lessness of the denial of the charge 
infected the stones#%; the other two 


authors, or Istros who was perhaps 
their authority, may have misconstrued 
this simple fact. 

© The @d8os of Spartan cult may 
have been a name given to some pre- 
historic ‘ Mycenaean’ war-demon, vide 
Deubner, Ath. Mitth. 1902, p. 253: 
elsewhere it seems to have been con- 
ceived as the demoniac Fear, to whom 
Alexander offered mystic rites at night, 
while the army slept. Plut. V7/. Alex. 31. 
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name to the local daimon of that fetishistic cult. Great as 
his figure became in philosophy and literature, he is only 
faintly and rarely seen in the public religion. Sparta adopted 
him and gave him a military function, sacrificing to him 
before the battle joined 2°14; but Athens, the most hospitable 
receptacle of all polytheism, never gave him rank among 
the state-gods*. The most attractive among the ethical cults 
are those of Aides 2° and "EXeos 2”°, Shame or Mercy and Pity, 
at Sparta and Athens. The Athenian cult of ”EAeos was, — 
according to Pausanias, unique, and it illustrates the claim 
of the Athenians to the title that Cicero allows them, the 
‘natio misericors. We have no clue here as to date, but 
the statue of Aidés near Sparta was associated with a story 
of Ikarios and Penelope, and the ‘shame’ of the bride of 
Odysseus. But most of such cults of moral ideas are probably 
of late emergence. We may suspect this in the case of Atxy 
and Ackatoovyy 727; and it is clear that Apert) of Pergamon}, — 
though it arose too early to be explained as a synonym for 
the Roman Virtus, is a shadowy product of Hellenistic ethic. 
Eukleia ?°* and Eunomia?** at Athens may have emerged in 
the fifth and fourth centuries, but the former name at Plataia — 
may have designated a higher goddess of the older state- 
religion, probably Artemis ”. 4 

The most significant omission in this list is the virtue of — 
Truth, personified by certain poets, but too frail in its popular 
influence to win public recognition as a divine force. 

Looking at some of the other figures that do not belong to 
the ethical sphere, we find some that have a political signifi- 
cance, such as Eilpjyn, ‘ Peace 28, and ‘Opdvora, ‘ Concord “4°, 
and others that would appeal naturally to the more primitive 
sense. The mystery of death easily evokes the sense of a 
personal power, Death, as the rites and legends of many 
uncultured races prove; and Homer knows of the figure of 
©avaros ; but the religious bias of the civilized Hellenic moAts — 
was against the recognition of such an ill-omened name in 


@ The Athenian colony at Chalkis fame of the contiguous Boeotian cult, *. 
sacrificed to him, probably because of the > Vide vol. 2, p. 461. 
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| its public worship. Therefore if it is true that the Spartans 
| possessed a shrine of Thanatos, this is a unique fact °°’, 
| although the story of Sisyphos binding Death suggests a 
| prehistoric folk-rite, in which Death was carried out bound ?. 
_ Whatever is mysterious stimulates religion; we are not there- 
_ fore surprised that the mysterious Pyyy 2°? or Rumour, ‘Opp 71° 
_ the unforeseen Impulse that arises in the mind, should here 
and there become objects of personal worship. Even the 
) abnormal power of memory, highly prized by the ancient 
| poet, suggests a goddess Mnemosyne, who came early into 
Greek mythology, perhaps early into the religion 7. 

| There are other figures of wider range than most of these 
| that reflect Greek beliefs concerning the laws of the Universe, 
| Motpa **° and Tixn*°. The former is of far greater importance 
| for Greek philosophy than Greek religion; yet the cult of 
the Moirai was evidently not infrequent, and at Sparta and 
Thebes may have been an ancient heritage. They strike 
us as more real personalities than many of these other forms 
| that have just been considered; and we may be certain 
| that they did not arise owing to the force of the conception 
| of an over-ruling Fate, but more probably as unpretentious 
daimones of birth, who gave his luck or his lot to the infant, 
and who therefore should be invoked at marriage. That they 
were ever worshipped by the State in any higher, more philo- 
_ sophic sense than this is unlikely; it is reasonable to offer 
a pig*434 or a lamb to a birth-daimon, scarcely so to the 
Stoic Necessity or Destiny. As to Tvyyn, the goddess of 
the Luck of the State, the first record is from Smyrna, of the 
sixth century; she became more prevalent in the Hellenistic 
| and the Roman periods, helped probably by the sister- 
figure of the Roman Fortuna. That such a conception should 
_have become popular shows a degeneracy both in Greek 
religion and Greek intellectual thought, to both of which it 
could only be detrimental if it possessed any reality at all. 
_As Demokritos well said, ‘Men have feigned an image of 
, Luck, a mask of their own folly.’ 


® Vide supra, p. 407, Ares. 
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CULTS OF ELEMENTAL POWERS 


* Macedonia: Clem. Alex. Strom. 673 (Pott.) 6 Ku€ixnvés NeavOns 
ypapev rovs Makeddvev iepeis év tais katevxais Bédu Kxarakadeiv thew avrois 





- , ¢ 
TE Kal TOis TeKVOLS, OTE Epunvevovaw dépa. 


* Delphoi: Herod. 7. 178 (after battle of Artemision) of AeAdot rotor 
avénovrt Boudy te dmédeEav, ev Ovin, timwep ths Kndioov Ovyatpis Ovins 
TO Téuevds €oTt,... Kal Ovoinoi oheas petnoav. Aeddol pev 59 Kata 7d 


XPNoTHpLoy Ere Kal viv Tovs avéuous iAdoKovTat. 
* Koroneia: altar of the winds, vide Hermes, R. 5. 


* Athens: Herod. 7.189 oi AOnvaios . . . COvovrd re Kal emexahéovro rév 
re Bopny kat ry ’Qpebvinv tipwppoai ode Kat SiapGeipar trav BapBapaev 
Tas veas ... Kat ipdy dmedOdvres Bopéw idptoavto mapa morapoy “IAucady. 
Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 229 C Bopos airé6 Bopéouv (on Ilissos). Hesych. 
5.U. Bopeacpol’ *AOnrvyow of ayovtes TO Bopéa Eopras kat Ooivny . . . €kadovvro 
dé Bopeacpoi. Paus. 1. 37, 2”Eore b€ kat Zepupou te Bands. C.L, A. 3. 
747 Tocededvos O adveuors mémavov . . . vnpddtoy (inscr. late period). 
Arist. Ran. 847: 

dpv’, apva pedava maides e&evéyxare, 

Tupes yap exBaivew mapackevacera. 
? Tptromatopes: Hesych. s.v. dvéuous e& Otpavod Kai Tjs yevouevous kat 
yevérews dpxnyovs (worshipped at Athens merely as ancestral powers. 
Cf. Photius, s.v. and C./, A. 2. 1062). Poi Etddveyor: Arr. Anad. 3. 
16, 8 €v Kepapek® . . . KaTavtikpY padiora Tod Mntp@ov, ov pakpay Trav 
Eidavépov tod Baopod' doris b€ peutnra rai Oeaivy ev "Edevoin olde Tov 
Evdavépou Bopoy emt rod SameSov dvra. Hesych. s.v. Evddvepos' ayyedos, 
mapa ’AOnvaios. Cf. 2d. s.v. "Avepoxotrat’ of dvéuous Kotpitoytes, yevos 
dé rovovrév pacw trdpxew ev KopivOe. 

® At Titane in Sikyon: Paus. 2. 12, I Bopds éorw dvépov, ep ou 
Trois dvépots 6 iepeds jud vuxti ava trav eros Evet. Spa d€ kai adda amdppyTa 
és BdOpous réccapas, iuepovpevos tev TYEvBAT@Y TO aypLoy Kat dy Kal Mydéias, 


¢ , ’ \ >) oS, 
as héeyovow, ex@das eradet, 
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6 At Methana near Troizen: Paus. 2. 34, 2 "Aveuos 6 Aly Bdagra- 
vovoas Tais aumédos eumintov... tiv BAdorny opey apavaive, KaTidvTos 
ovy €rt TOU mvevparos aexrpudva Ta TTEpa ExovTa Sia mavrds AevKa OveddvTes 
avdpes Svo mepiOéovor Tas auméAovs, Hyusov Exdtrepos Tov adektpvdvos Péepav* 
adixopevor & és 7d aitd dev @punOnoar, katopvacovow evradéa, . . . xadalav 
ye 75n Ovoias eidov kai én@dais dvOparovs dmorpérortas. 

7 Kleonai: Clem. AZ. Strom. 755 (Pott.) pact rovs év KXewvais payous 
guddrrovras, Ta perewpa Tov xadaloBodAncew peddAdvrav vepov mapayew TE 
@dais Kal Ovpaor ts opyns thy amenyv. dpuédet Kal €t Tote amopia fwov 
KatandBo., tov oérepov aivdgéavres Sdxrvdov apxodyta TO Ovdpare. 

§ Arcadia: Paus. 8. 29, 1 (near Trapezous) @iovew dorpamais airé& 
kai OvédAats te kat Bpovrais (with legend of gigantomachy). Near 
Megalopolis, 8. 36, 6 memoinra dé ev deka ths 600 Bopéa TO avépo 
Teuevos, Kat of MeyadomoNtrar Ovaias Ovovew ava may Eros kal Oedy ovdevds 
Bopeav vorepov Gyovow €s Tiuny. 

® ? Laconia: Festus, p. 181, horses sacrificed to winds on Taygetos, 
MOL. 4, Pp. 20, 0.2. 

10 Tarentum: Hesych. s.v. ’Aveyoras’ . . . Trois dvépors Oudpevos év 
Tapavrivos. Et Mag. s.v. Avepvras’ mapa Tapartivos 6 dvos 6 dvepos 
Oudpevos, ; 

1 Thurioi: Ael. Var. Afist. 12.61 ék 8) rovrav of Govpiot tH Boppa 
Kal eynpicourto eivat Tov Gvepov moditnv, Kal olkiay a’r@ Kal KAjpov ameKAy- 
pacay kat xa’ Exacrov €ros émetédovy atte. 

1 Thera: C.L.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 357, archaic inscr. on rock 
by temple of Apollo Kdpvetos, Bopeaios. 


HELIOS AND POWERS OF LIGHT 


18 Homeric cult, vide Ge, R. 1-3. 

14 Plat. Laws, 10, p. 887 E dvaréddovrds te jAlov Kal oeAnvns Kal pds 
dvopas idyray mpoxvAicets Gua Kai mpooKuyncers dkovovtés Te Kal dpavtes 
“E\Anver te kai BapBdper. 

16 Lucian, rept dpxno. 17 “Ivdol éreidav ewbev dvacrdvres mpocevyovrac 
tov “HXtoy, ovx Gomep nyeis THY xXEipa KUoavTes yoUpeba evTEAR Nuadv eivat 
THY EvXNY. 

16 Plut. p. 1123 A "Hdov kal SeAnvny vis mavtes GvOpwror Ovovar kal 
mpooevxovTat kat o€BovTat. 

17 Aristoph. Pax 410 | 

nets pev vty Ovouev rovroor Se 
oi BapBapar Ovover, 


FARNELL. V G¢g 
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18 Soph. O. Z. 660 ob tov mdvrov OeGy Oedv mpdpov "Adiov. Frag. 772 
“HAtos oikreipere pe 
dv of aopot A€yovor yevyntny Oeav 
Kal matépa TavTo@v. 
© Athenae. 693 E-F mapa rois "EXAnow of Ovorres To “HXio, os noe 
BvAapyos ev tH Sadexdtrn Tey ioropidv, pédAt orévdovaw, oivov ov éportes 
tots Bapois. 
- 29 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 100 ’A@nvaior ... vnpddia pev iepa Ovovar 
Munpootvn Movoas ’Hot “HAi@ SeAnvyn Noppats "Adpodity Ovpavia. 
1 Athena, R. 65 (prayer to Helios among other divinities for 
blessings). 
2 Aitolia. Helios in formula of enfranchisement, Ath. MMith. 4, 


Pp. 222 dmedevOepwcev tnd Aia nv “HXwoy .. . Kata rods Airway vdpous. 


8 Apollonia: Herod. 9. 93 éore & ev tH "AmodAwvin tabtn ipa “HAiov — 
mpoBarta, 

#4 Athens: vide Athena, R. 2787; Apollo, R. 241>. In Athenian 
oath of alliance with kings of Thrace, vide Poseidon, R. 45%. C.L.A. 
3. 202 (small altar inscribed) “HA (late). 74. 3. 313 (on seat in Attic 
theatre) iepeias “HXéov (late). 0. 2. 1651 “HNi@ dpeornpa xnpiov. Delt. 
Arch. 1889, p. 1g “HAlov igpecay (Second century a.pv.). Lph. Arch. 
1895, p. 186, small altar found at Kephissia with inscription SeAnuys 
(late). Cf C.L. A. iii. 10. 1041, 1042, late inscriptions mentioning 
the fepeds booddper kal émi kiddos. ? Cult of Ouranos, vide vol. 3, Ge, 
R. 16f, 26. 


> Corinth: vide Poseidon, R. 55> (Paus. 2. 1, 6). Luc. De Salfat. 
42 «if 1 KépwOos mréa kal airy piOov.. . €xovoa ... kat “HAlov pdynv 
kai Iloceddvos. Paus. 2. 4, 6 (on the ascent to the Akropolis) ‘Hite 
merroinvrat Bwpol, Kai “Avayxns Kal Bias €otw iepdv, eorévar S€ €s ato ov 
vopi¢ovow. Philostr. Vet. Apoll. Tyan. 7. 10 KopivOov b€ émiBas kal ro 
‘HAi@ mept peonuBpiay émdca ciabe Spdcas. Cf. C.L.G. 1104. 


*6 Sikyon: Paus. 2. 11, 2 Bwpors b€ dmuOev Tov “Hpaiov, tov pev Mavi 
exoddunoev, HAlov dé Aidov Aevkod. 

*7 Troizen: 2, 2. 31, 5 “HAlov S€ "EdevOepiov kai afddpa cixdre Adyo 
Soxovai por moujoar Body, éxpuydvres Sovdelav awd HépEov te kal Teper. 

*8 Hermione: 20. 2. 34, 10 “HAl@ vads, kai GAos Xapiow. 

9 Epidauros: Z£ph. Arch. 1883, 3 Z«Ajvy ToAvwripe (late dedication). 


°° Argos: Paus. 2. 18, 3 mpoeAOovar dé rorapuds eortv "Ivaxos kai d:aBaow 
“HXlov Baopds. 
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3! Gythion: vide Zeus, R. 110? (iepeds of Helios and Selene in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius). 


* Taygetos: Hom. #. Apoll. 411 
.. + XGpov tepWipBpdrov *Hedtoro 
Taivapov, évOa re pnrta Babitpiya Bdoxerat aiel 
"HeAloto dvaktos, éxer & emurepméa x@pov. 
Paus. 3. 20, 4 “Axpa S€ rod Tavyérov Taderov imép Bpvoeay dvéxet. Tavrny 
‘HXiov kadodow tepay, Kal ddda re avrdOc ‘HAi@ Ovovor Kai immous’ 1d Sé 
avTo kal Iépoas ofda Ovew vopitovras. : 
*8 Thalamai: 2d. 3. 26, 1 (in the temple of Ino) xadka éornkev 
dydApata év imaidpw Tod iepod, Ths Te Tlaoupdns kai “HXiov 7d €repov. 
** Arcadia: Selene worshipped with Pan on Mount Lykaion, vide 
*Pan’ R. 152. 
a Mantineia: Paus. 8. 9, 4 16 d€ xwpiov rovro, évOa 6 tapos éoti tov 
"Apkddos, Kadovow “HXlov Bapors. 
b Tegea: Eph. Arch. 1906, p. 62, inscr. on altar ‘HAtov kai 
*"AgkAnm.od (CITC. 100 B. C.). 


¢ Megalopolis: Herme of Helios Serjp, vide Hermes, R. 27. 


d Kleitor—on coins of third century type of Helios—head radiate. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese,’ p. 179. 


5 Elis: Olympia, vide vol. 1, Kronos, R. 8 (common altar of 
Helios and Kronos). In city of Elis, Paus. 6. 24, 6 “HXio re memoinra 
kat SedAnvn AiOov Ta aydApata, Kal THs peév Kepata ek THs Kepadys Tod de ai 
axtives dvéxovow. 

*6 Zakynthos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, p.101t, head of Helios 
on fourth century coins, on rev. crescent. 


7 Tenos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 7, p. 253, stone inscribed “HAtooapmn- 
Sovos (Roman Per.). 


8 Rhodes. Horses sacrificed to Helios(?). Vide vol. 4, p. 20. n. ». 
Find:-O/7.7. 126: 
BAdore pev €& ddds typas 

vaoos, exer d€ viv d&erav 6 yeveOdtos axTivwv maTnp, 

mip mvedvray apxos immer. 
Died. Sic. 5. 56 vopicOjva tiv vicov iepay ‘HXiov Kal Tovs pera taidra 
yevouevous ‘Podious SiateXeoar mepitrérepov Tov Gray Oeav Tiysa@vras Tov 
"HXwoy @s dpxnyov tov yevous av’trayv. Athenae. 561 E Ocomeis te ra 
"Eporidia tyuaou Kabdrep “AOnvaia "AOnvaior kai ’Oddpmia "Heitor ‘Pddioi re 
7a ‘ANieva, Strab. 652 dpicra S€ 6 re rod ‘HXlov Kodogads, ov pyow 


Gg2 
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6 momoas TO iapBeioy ore ‘ émrdkis Séka Xapys eroiee myxeov 6 Alvd.os.’ 
Vide C.L. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 58, &c., for the ‘Adieca at Rhodes: cf. 
2). 892 Adxwy ‘“Yaxw6iov rerpdds emi déxa “AXi@ epupov Aevkdy 7) muppov 
Overat Kat xopevera. Worshipped with “Hdexrpyayn at Talysos, Luser. 
Brit. Mus. 349. 


*® Kos: Arch. Anz. 1905, p. 12, small shrine dedicated to Helios 
and Hemera: Helios on coins of Kos second century B.c. Vide 
rit. Mus. Cat, ‘ Caria,’ p. 204. } 


Crete: C./.G. 2558 (in oath of alliance between Dreros and 
Knossos) éprio ... Tov “AXtoy . . . Kal Kpdvas Kal morapods Kal Geovs mayras 
kai raoas. Paus. 5. 25, 9 T@ S€ "ISopevet yevos amd tod “HXiov rod marpos 
Tlacupans. Serv. Verg. £c/. 6. 60 Gortynam, oppidum Cretae, ubi 
fuerant aliquando solis armenta. 


“| Sinope: Amer. J. Arch. 1905, p. 323, stone found on Akropolis 
inscribed G€uis, "HALos, TeAnvy, “Epps ‘YSpoxdos, Seipros. 

© Tralles: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 81 Tavpeavoy iepéa “HXiov. Cf. 
Ath. Mitth. 8, p. 332, games called “AXea mentioned in late inscriptions 
found at Tralles and at Philadelpheia. Cf. C.L.G. 3416, 3427, 3428. 
Vide Apollo, R. 314. 


*8 Smyrna: vide Apollo, R. 31%. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Donia, p. 293: 
heads of Helios and Selene on coins of Severus Alexander. 


“ Pergamon: Azh. Mitth. 1904, p. 357, cosmic hymn to Helios in 


style of Euripides. 


® Erythrai: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Zonia, Pl. XV. 20, head of Helios 
on coins of Rhodian standard (third century B. c.). 


*© Magnesia on Maiandros, 2d. Pl. XIX. 6 (first century B.c.). 


*’ Astyra in Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 60, Pl. X, 5, 6, head — 
of Helios (? Apollo) 4th cent. B.c. 


* Knidos: C.l.G. 2653 (age of Antonines) icpets ‘HAlov rod 
peyiorou Kal évpaveordrou Oeod “HAiov Kai Sapiovpyod. Brit, Mus. Cai. 
‘Caria,’ p. 95, head of Helios [?] on coins of second century B. c. 


*© Halikarnassos: Srzt, Mus. Cat. ‘Carta, pp. 106-107, Helios ; 
on coins of first century B.c. | 


5° Aphrodisias: 2d. p. 38, Helios on coins of Roman period. 
5! Thyateira: vide Apollo, R. 318. 
8 Ankyra: C. Jl, G. 4042 Avi “HAi@ MeydA@ Zapamds Kal trois oupvdois 


Gcois rovs caripas Avookovpous inép tis tev Avtoxparépwv catnpias (age 
of Antonines). 





——_ wr ae 
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8 Patara in Lykia: vide Apollo, R. 31f. 

54 Pisidia: Termessos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 299 tepacdpevor 
mparov ‘“HXiov (late). Oinoanda, C./.G. 4380t pnbels kaxovpynon rd 
pynpetov, ei S€ tis Kakoupynoes rw Evoxos ‘HAiwm TeAnvy. 

55 Cilicia: Mopsuestia, C./. G. add. 4443 Birokdis ... apxiréxror 
be “HXio kai rd Anu. 

56 Sicily: Syracuse, Brit Mus. Cat. ‘ Sicily,’ p, 229. Helios on 
coins of Roman period (on rev. ? Osiris). 


7 Italy: Metaponton, vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Ltaly. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘Italy, p. 261. Helios on coins of third century B.c. 
Tarentum, 70. p. 164, head of Helios, B.c. 330-272. 


WORSHIP OF RIVERS 


e Etom, 77:20. 4: 
Zevs b€ O€miora Kéedevoe Oeodrs dyopnvde kadéooae 


ay > cas a. 2 , 3 - 

ovTe Tis ovY ToTapay amény, vocd’ ’Okeavoio, 
> a > 

ovr apa Nupddwy, ai tT ddoea Kada vepovTat 


kal mnyas Totay@y Kal wicca Townevra, 
mr worry, Ge, R. 2. Hom. J. 5. 47: 
.. . Aodomiovos, ds pa TKauavdpov 
dpyntnp érétuxro, beds 8 Os riero Sypo. 
£6. 21. 130: 
ovd” tpiv morayds mep edppoos dapyupodivns 
apkécet, @ Sy d5nOa rod€as iepevere ravpovs, 


‘ \ ie , , , o 
(wots & ev divnot xabiere povuxas immovs. 


Vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 1124 (Pylian sacrifice to Alpheios). 


8° Hesiod. "Epy. 737: 
Mnd€ mor devdwv morapey KadXippov vdep 
mooot mepav, mpiv y even idov es Kara pécbpa, 


a , , o - 
xelpas vidpevos mrokunpdr@ dart Aevk@. 


© Macr. Sa/. 5. 18, § 6 (quoting Ephoros) rots pév ody addots 
ToTapois of mAnowdxewpot pdvor Ovovory, roy dé ’AxeA@ov pdvov mavras ayOpwrous 
oupBeByke Tsay . . . cxeddv yap év Gracw adrois [Trois ek Awdavns xpnopois | 
mpooratrew 6 beds clabey "Axedodo Over, Cf. Demeter, R. 42°, vol. 3. 
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61 Max. Tyr. 8. I €ore wou kat motapav tivn, 7) Kar w@pedevay aore 

B Pet p 

Alyurrious mpos tov Nethov, 7} kata Kdddos ws Certadois mpods Tov Tyvedy, 

x cy , ¢ / ses A A K A - ¢ 9 a y 

}} Kata péyebos ws SKvOars pos. tov “Iorpov, 7 Kata piGov ws Airwdois mpds 
cad , 

AxedSov, } KaTa vopdoy ws Srapridrats mpos tov Evpwtay, Kara rederHv 


> 
ws ’A@nvatots mpos ‘Iuooor. 


6 Euxine and Thrace: Istros, head of river-god bearded and 
horned on coins before Alexander, Head, 7st. Mum. p. 235. Olbia, 
on fourth century coins, head of river-god Borysthenes bearded and 
horned, 2d. p. 233. 


® Macedonia: Herod. 8. 138 morapés dé eore ev tH xopn TaiTy, TO 
Giover of rovtav rev avipav am “Apycos dmdyovor Swrnpt. Cf. Brit. ALus. 
Cat. ‘ Macedon, pp. 12, 47, head of young river-god (? Strymon) with 
horns and reed-crown on coins of Amphipolis, second century B.c. 
For cult of Strymon vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Macedonia. 


6 Thessaly: Spercheios: Hom. //. 23. 144: 
Smrepxel’, GAws gol ye mathp npnoato Tndevs, 
Keloé pe vootnoavta dirny és matpida yatav 
coi Te Kopny Kepeew pete O lepyy ExarouBny, 
mevtnkovta 5S évopxa map’ airdé6c pnd iepedoew 


> , e , , , 
és mmydas, 661 ror Téepevos Bwpds 7€ Ouneis. 


6 Akarnania: Bret. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly,’ pp. 168-169, on coins of 
fourth century B.c. and later, head and neck of man-headed bull. 


65 Ambrakia: zd. p. 95, same type, referring to Achelods cult. 
* Delphoi: ? Pleistos, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 33. 


6 Oropos: Paus. 1. 34, 3 (of altar of Amphiaraos) méumrn 6 [potpal 
meroinrat Nopdats kai Lavi kat rorapots Axeho@ kal Knpioe. 


6° Attica: Paus. 1. 37, 3 (on banks of Kephisos near Athens) 76 
dé érepov dvdOnua Ketpopévov of tHv Kdpny Tov matdds emi r@ Kngioo. Cf. 
Eur. Jom 1261 ® ravpdpophov bupa Kngicod marpés. Ael. Var. Aisi. 
2. 33 “AOnvator dé tov Kyngiccdyv aydpa pev Secxviovow év tip, Képara Oe 
iropaivovta, Ilissos: C./..A. 1. 210, inscr. of temple-revenues, fifth 
century B.c., ‘IAucov, cf. 273. Plat. Phaedr. 230 B Nupdav ré twov 
kal "AyeAgou ftepdv ard tay Kopa@v Te Kai ayaApdrov eouKey etvar: Cult of 
Acheloés in the cave on Parnes, vide “ph. Arch. 1905, p. 113 
(cf. Pl. IV, p. 35, cult-monuments of Hermes). 


*° Near Megara: Paus. 1. 41, 2 Gceayévns, os roére éerupdvver, TO vVdwp 


érépwoe tpéas Boudy évraida "Axeho@ éroince. Sikyon and Laconia, 
vide R. 74. 
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71 Argolis: Paus. 2, 20, 6 (in Argos) r@ Kyngio remoinrar 10 iepdv, 
Aesch. Choeph. 6 mdéxapov "Ivdy@ Operrnpiov. Herod. 6. 76 16 €vOeirev 
dé ro vdwp Hdn Toro tm ’Apyeiwy "Epacivoy KaéecOar’ amixdpevos 3 ov 
6 Kdeoperns émt tov rorapoyv Tovrov, expayid¢ero a’T@* Kal ov yap ovdapas 
exadXrépee StaBaivew pw, dyucOa pev en rov ’Epacivov ov mpodiddvros tas 


tmodujtas. Vide ‘ Elis.’ 


™@ Arcadia: Paus. 8. 24, 12 Voduidios S€ Kal mapa to ’EpupdrOa vads 
€otw *EpupavOov kat ayadpa. Tloveirar 8€ mAnv rod Ailyumriov Neidov 
Torapois Tois dANots AiLBov AevKod Ta aydApara, Cf. R. 74. Ld. 8. 41, 3 
4 4 > , e 4 7 a“ , , A - ¢€ 
KaGdre de é€yyitara 9 Néda Svyahéwv ths médAews ylveTat, Kata TOvTO ol 


Dryahéwy mraides drokeipovrac TH Totau@ tas xduas. Mantineia, Roehl. 
dedication, /.G. A. 104 ’Ayedgo. Cf. ‘ Elis.’ 


 Messenia: Paus. 4. 3, 10 Su@dras d€ 6 Aawrdda to Te morapo 


, a , 1.” ” , A , 
kateotnoato T@ Tapio Kata eros exacroy Ovew Tov Bacdevorta. 


* Elis: vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 4 (sacrifice to Alpheus and Artemis 
at Olympia). Cf. Pind. O2 11. 58 Tidoas mopdy ’Addeod pera dade’ 
avaktov Gedy. Schol. 2d. 6 dé ev ’OAvpmia Bawpds od Svvarar €& GAXov 
Udaros yeverOa (Heynius conj. paiverOar) ei pr €x rod "Addeov. Cf. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 2. 33 Bovoi peév odv eixagovow of Sruupddou pev Tov 
*Epacivov kal thy Meramny, Aaxedaydvice dé tov Evparav’ Sixva@vior de kal 
®Pdrdo.or Tov ’Age@mov’ "Apyetot dé roy Kygucady. év cider b€ dvdpav Vadidior 
Tov ’EpvpavOoy tov dé ’AApedy “Hpatets. 

7 Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy//og. 373. 35 ‘ExaropBaiavos éBdéun iorapévov 
“Axeh@@ Tédevov Kal O€ka Gpves ToUTwY Tpia, TéeLov Kai Erepa SvO mpds TO 
Bowe Gvew, ra dda cis tov moraudy (Macedonian period). 

™ Crete: vide supra, R. 40. Plin. WV. H. 37. 54 In Coryco monte 
amnis erupit posteaque coeptus est coli. 


Asia Minor. 

7 ‘Troad: cult of Skamandros, vide supra, R. 58. Cf. Aeschin. 
Epist. 10 vevousora S€ ev tH Tpwads yi tas yapoupévas mapOevous émi Tov 
Skdpavdpov epxerOat, kai Aovoapevas am’ avtov TO Eos TovTO Hatep iepdv 
Te emdeyew" ‘aBE pov Skawavdpe thy wapOeviay.’ 

78 Mysia: Kaikos, Aesch. Frag. Muood (Suidas, s.v. Opyedves.., 
Aioxvdos €v Muaois, roy iepéa Tod Kaikou mpocayopevor) 

motayod Kaikov yaipe mpatos dpyear, 
evxais b€ o@los Seondras matwviats. 


” Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy/2?, vol. 2, no. 600, |. 21, inscr. mentioning 
iepnteiay motapov ’AdéorTos. 
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8° Magnesia on Maiandros: Head, A/zs¢. Num. p. 501, ‘ bull butting, 
around a Maeander pattern,’ coin-type B. c. 350-300, probably symbol 
of the river, vide Gardner, Greek River-Worship in ‘ Transactions of 
Royal Society,’ 1878, p. 30. 


81 Smyrna: river Meles, C./. G. 3165 (referring to the pestilence 
in the time of M. Aurelius) 
‘Yuva Oedvy MéAntra, Tov owTnpd pou, 


mavTés pe Aotovd Kal KaKov meTavpevov, 
82 Phrygia: river Euros, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 97. 


89 Lykia: river Xanthos, C. /. G. 4275, inscr. from Xanthos, 
iepevoduevos Oeod ZavOov (? river-god) Rom. Imp. 


8 Sicily: Ael. Var. Hirst. 2. 33 xat év Scxedia 8€ Supaxovoror pev Tov 
"Avarrov avOpt etkacay, thy dé Kvavny myynv yuvatkos eikdue eTiunoay, Aiyeoratot 
dé tov Idpmaxa cal tov Kpyuoody, kat tov TeApioody aydpav cider Tipeow. 
’"Axpayarvtivo. S€ tov exa@vupov ths médews ToTapoy Taidi wpaiw eikdcaptes 
Gvovaw. of dé avtot kat ev Aedgois dvebecav, edehavtos SiayhvwWartes 
dya\pa, Kal éréypaev TO Tod ToTapod dvopa’ Kai maidds €ote TO Gyadpa. 
Himeras: C.J. G. 5747 ’Aokdamé kal ‘Inépa orape 6 Sdpos . . . Sorqpor. 
Types of river-deities on autonomous coins of Sicily: Adranon, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 103, head of young river-god, horned (fourth century). 
Alontion, 2d. p. 111, man-headed bull spouting water from its mouth. 
Assorus, 73. p. 111, river-god Chrysas (inscribed) naked, standing, 
with amphora and cornucopia (cf. Cic. Jz Verr. 4. 44 Chrysas est 
amnis qui per Assorinorum agros fluit. Is apud illos habetur deus, 
et religione maxima colitur. Fanum eius est in agro propter ipsam 
viam qua Assoro itur Ennam. In eo Chrysae est simulacrum, praeclare 
factum e marmore). Entella, Head, zé. p. 119, man-headed bull = 
river Hypsas (early fifth century). Gela, 25. p. 121, river Gelas as 
man-headed bull with water-bird, or with youthful or bearded human 
head with tainia or corn-wreath (on one type with three fishes 
around). Schol. Pind. Py/h. 1.185 rov yap év ri wodee Seckvipevoy (radpov) 
py etvar tov Padapidos, Kabamep  mwoAAGY Karéxer Sdéa, GAN’ cixdva Téda 
tov rorapov (from Timaios). Leontini, Head, 7d. p.131, ‘naked river- 
god, Lissus (?), holding branch and sacrificing at altar, behind corn- 
grain’ (fifth century). Kamarina, 7d. p. 113, ‘horned head of youthful 
river-god, Hipparis, sometimes facing and surrounded by an undulating 
border of waves with fish in the field.” Katana, 2d. p. 114, ‘ man-headed 
bull, with one knee bent; beneath, fish, pistrix, or floral ornament ; 
above, sometimes branch, waterfowl, or kneeling Seilenos’ (early fifth 
century) = the river-god Amenanos: human type towards end of 
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fifth century, p. 116, ‘young head of Amenanos horned, with lank 
loose hair, three-quarter face. Around two river-fishes.’ Naxos, 2d. 
p. 140, ‘young horned head of river-god Assinos’ (415-403 B.C.). 
Piakos (? near Etna), Brzt. Mus. Cat. ‘ Sicily, p. 130, young river-god 
with horns and pointed ears, wearing olive-crown, circ. 420 B.C. 
Segesta: ?dog on coin-types of fifth century, non-hellenic emblem 
of river Krimissos, vide Gardner, op. cit. p. 36; Head, op. cit. p. 145. 
Selinous, Head, p. 147, ‘river-god Selinus, naked, with short horns, 
holding patera and lustral branch, sacrificing at an altar of Asklepios, 
in front of which is a cock’ (allusion to the pestilence cured by 
Empedokles), fifth century B.c. Another type, 2d. p. 148, ‘river-god 
Hypsas sacrificing before altar around which a serpent twines. He 
holds branch and patera. Behind him a marsh-bird (stork) is seen 
departing,’ fifth century B.c. On another fifth century type, ‘head 
of young river-god Selinus with bull’s ear and horn.’ Stiela or Styella, 
7b. p. 150, ‘forepart of man-headed bull’ (circ. 415-405 B.c.). 
Tauromenion, 70. p. 165, ‘ bull, often man-headed, walking. Symbol, 
grapes (more likely a river-god than, as Head supposes, Dionysos). 


® Italy: Laos, head of young river-god horned, Brzt. Aus. Cat. 
‘ Italy, p. 237 (early fourth century). Kroton, 2d. p. 356, young head 
of river-god Aisaros. Metaponton, Head, op. cit. p. 63, ‘ River 
Acheloiis in human form, bearded, and with bull’s horns and ears, 
standing facing, holding patera and long reed,’ inscribed ’AyeAsou 
aeOdov (fifth century B.c.). Pandosia, p. go, ‘river Krathis naked, 
| standing holding patera and olive-branch.’ For the man-headed bull 
on coins of Campania and Magna Graecia, vide ‘ Dionysos,’ p. 251. 


MARINE DIVINITIES 


*° Amphitrite: Arrian, Kuyny. 35 600 vavriddovra .., davarwbévres 
| yaptornpia Ovovot Trois beois trois Gadaociots, Tlocesd@ve Kat "Audirpitn Kat 
XaploTnp ; BPPtT ptr) 


Nypniow. 
*7 Macedonia, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 16. 
®§ Lesbos: Poseidon, R. 111. 
* Tenos: Poseidon, R. 76; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 417 


Atoundys kai "Apiotid roy vidv ’"Apioréa Tocedavi kat *Audurpirn. 


® Crete: C. ZG. 2554 (in oath of alliance between Latous and 
Olous) ’Oprieo . .. trav "Augutpiray. 


eet ee’? 
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1 Thetis-cult in Thessaly. Strab. 431 év d€ rH xwpn Tatty Kal rd- 
Geridevoy €ort TAnTiov Tov Papaddrwy aupow. Cf. Philostr. Herozc. p. 741 | 
(Kayser, vol. 2, p. 208), invocation-hymn to Thetis in hero-cult of — 
Achilles. Pind. Wem. 4. 76 ©éris dé kparei S6ia. 


® At Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy/Z.? 600. 50 aide émpabnoay tepnteia . . 
"Axidéws, G€ridos, Nypeidav (circ. 278 B.C.). 


* Glaukos-cult at Chalkis in Euboia: Zp. Arch. 1902, p. 31 


TAavew duvds (iepds voyos concerning Attic colony in Euboea, fifth 
century). 


CULTS OF NYMPHS 


* Artemid. 2. 38 Horayol 6€ cai Niuvar kal Noppar (ai epudprades) ayaboi 
mpos traidSwv yovnv (cf. vol. 3, Demeter, R. 1604, vol. 4, Apollo, 
R. 5, 44). 

llom.(Ods13. S56: 

Nvpda vniades, Kodpar Aids, o mor’ ey ye 

dperO vup’ epaunv viv & edvywdAgs dyavyjot 

xaiper’ drap Kai dapa SidHcoper, ws Td mdpos Tep. 
°° Hom. Od. 13. 103 (near the harbour of Ithaka) : 

dyxd6 & avris avtpov émnparov nepoesdés, 

ipdv vupdawy at vyiddes Kadéovrat. 

ev O€ Kpntnpés TE Kal audipopjes €act 

Nawet"’:.). 

ev © iarot AiWeou wepuysnkees, eva Te voxepac 

gape ipaivovew adimdphupa .. . 

. . . Ow S€ ré of Opa eiciv... 

7 Hom. 07.47. 208: 

"Audi & ap aiyeipwy bdatotpepeav jv adaos, 
mavrooe KukAoTepés, Kata O€ Wuypov peev vdwp 
tydbev ex métpns' Baopos & epimepOe réruxto 
vuppdwy oO mavtes emippeCeckoy ddirat. 
Cf. Od. 14. 422 (Hermes, R. 85 ¢, swine-sacrifice). Jd. 17. 240 Nougat 
kpnvaia. Cf, Dionysos, R. 32, 61¢ for association of Dionysos with 
water-nymphs. 

%® Thrace: vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 21. ull, Corr. Hell. togm 
p. 119, shrine of nymphs discovered in Bulgaria on the ancient 
Hebros, with ex voto dedications Gcais Nvppats, Kupias Nopdais, omep 
dpOapar, trép cwrnpias. Rom. Imp. period. 
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*® Apollonia in Illyria: Strab, 316 év ri yxopa trav ’ATo\\@naTav 
kadetrai te vupaiov, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1907, p. 434 Nupoaia ra ev 
’AroAovia, mentioned in lists of ‘agones’ in Delian inscr. second 
century B.c. Dio Cass. 41. 45 airé re Nupdaiov dvoudgerar kat dn kai 
mavretov tolovde Te mapéxerat. AtBavwrov 61) AaBav Kal mpocevédpevos 4G, TH 
more kal Bovdex pimtes (es TO mop) THY edyny Héporta. 

100 Oita in Lokris: Anton. Liber. Zransf. 32 (from Nikander) 
"Augicods S€ ... iepdv idSpvcato Nupdav cal mpatos ayava emetédece 
Opdmov, Kat €re viv of emiya@ptor tov dya@va SiavAdaaover TovTor. 

 Phokis: cult in the Corycian cave on Parnassos. Paus. 10. 32. 
7 ‘iepov S€ aito of rept Tov Tlapvacody Kwpukiov te eivat Nuppay kal Iavds 
padiora nyotvra. Cf, C./.G, 1728 dedication found there cupmepi- 
moAw Iavi Nopdas (third century B.c.). 


~?.boiotia. 

4 On Helikon: Strab. 410 évratéa & éoti 1d te rdv Moved iepov 
kat 9 “Immov Kpnvn Kat TO Tov AciBnOpidov vuydar ayrpov, Paus. 9g. 34, 4 
Kopwvetas O€ oradious ws Tecoapdkovta dpos améxer TO AtBnOpiov’ ayddpara 
dé €v at’T@ Movody re kai Nupdav énikArnoiv éote AtBnbpiov. 

b On Mt. Kithairon: Plut. Aristid. 11 "ApsoreiSous mépypavros és 
Achovs avethev 6 Ocds ’AOnvaiovs Kxabumeptépovs eoecOar Tay evavTiwy «vxo- 
Béevous TO Att kal 77 “Hpa rh KiOaipwvia xai Tari kal Noppas Sppayiricr, 
Paus. 9. 3, 9 vuupav eorw avtpov Kibapwovidar Sppayidiov pev dvopats- 
pevov, pavreverOar Sé tas vipdas ro dpyatoy avtdb. exer Adyos. Plut. 
Quaest. Conv, 1. 10, p. 628 F (after the battle of Plataia) rais Sppayi- 
riot Nupdas ryy émwvikiov Kat mvOdypnotov amiyov Alayrida: Ovoiay «is 
KiOaip&va, ths médews TO tepeioy Kat Ta GAAa mapexXovons avTois, 

¢ Kyrtone: Paus. 9. 24, 4 "Eore d€ avto&t Kai vdop uypov ek méTpas 
avepxépuevov’ vuppar O€ icpoy emi tH myn Kal GAoos ov péya eortiv. 

d Lebadeia: C. 7. G. Sept. 3092, 3094, private dedications on 
rock near cave to Pan, Nymphs, Dionysos. 

@?Thebes: C. Zl. G. Sepé. 2453 inscr. on a pillar iapdy Nuppaor. 


18 Korkyra (?): vide vol. 4, Apollo 8 >. 

ae \ILEICA, 

a Athens (vide supra, R. 20). C./.A. 2. 1671, altar found on 
south slope of Akropolis, vide Hermes, R. 10. On hill of Nymphs, 
inscription of fifth century cut on rock. C./. A. 1. 503 iepov 
Nupd| dv} Snud[crov}. C. LZ. A. 3. 320 (late Roman period), inscr. on 
seat of theatre ‘Yurynrpidy Nicas Noydys, cf. 351. 369 ... Tavdzpou 
Nvpdys. Altar of Nymphs with Dionysos ’Opéds in temple of the Hours, 
Dionysos, R. 17. Shrine? on banks of Ilissos, vide supra, R. 69. 
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b At Phlye, altar of the Nuypac Iopnvides, vide Dionysos, R. 21. 


¢ On Hymettos, in cave of Vari, vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 20. Cf. 
Ael. Var. Hist. 10. 21 (legend of Plato’s infancy) @vovr: b¢ ra *Apicron 
év ‘YuntT®@ tais Movoats } tats Nopdas. 


d Phyle: Harpokrat. s.v. vAj. MevavSpos Avokdd@ ris "Artes vouiter® 
evar tov témov dvAnv, TO Nupdaiov & bev mpoepxouar PvrAaciov = the 
stylactite grotto on Parnes. Cf. ph. Arch. 1906, p. 108, dedica- 
tion on oinochoe found there ’Epyaciwy [TMavi? dv\éOnxe kai Nippas. 
C.I.A. 3. 210, inscr. found by Ross in the Nupdaiov on Parnes 
mentioning the vedy rod Tavéds (late period). 


€ Oropos: vide supra, R. 68. 


105 Laconia: district of Karyai consecrated to the Nymphs and 
Artemis, vide vol. 2, Artemis, R, 7. 


16 Elis: Strab. 343 peorn éotw 9 yn maoa dptemioiwy Te Kal appodi- 
giov Kal vupdaiov ev ddocow avbéwv Tmréws Td TOAD Sia THv edvdpiav. Paus. 
5. 15, 6 (within the hippodrome of the Altis) Nuupav Bopos as 
*"Akunvas kadovow. Lb. 5. 14, 10 mpos TO Tepever rod Tledomos .. . 
Movo@y kai épeEjs tovtay Nuppav éeaott Bopuos. Cf. vol. 3, Demeter, 
R. 118 (wineless offerings to Nymphs). At the village Herakleia: 
Paus. 6, 22, 7 mnyy S€ exdidovca és tov morayov kal vupupay éotiv iepov emt 
77 TNYN- 

17 Arcadia: Paus. 8. 38, g Tod Avxaiov ra mpos ths apxrov yn 7 
Cecoaia’ of S€ avOpwro pddtora of tavTn vipdyny thy Oeday ayovow ev 


tyun (Theisoa with other Arcadian nymphs carved on the altar of 
Athena Alea at Tegea). 


The islands. 

“8 ‘Thasos: sacrifice to the Nymphs, Charites, and Apollo Nupdy- — 
yerns, vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 2748. 

2° Lesbos : Hesych. s.v. ’"Evyyotddes, Nvoppar mapa AeoBiors. 


1° Mykonos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 625 Att Auepave kai Oeais 
Nuvgats didovpevos Nevexpdrns kat Birokdys trép trav idiev mavrey Kare- 


oxevacay (late period). Dittenb. Syl. 373. 35. 

™ Kos: Paton and Hicks, 44 roide éorepavebny dpxevoavtes Kal Ta 
iepa exOvoavtes kata Ta maTpia tais Nopias kai SeEduevor rds pvdéras 
agiws tay Gea. 

™ Astypalaia: C.l.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 199 [Nuppar kat vouiowo 


Geo, Eve, ravde kadiav . . . aiyiBdta rovde Oeod répevos. 
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"8 Naxos: Bull. Corr. Heil. 9; P» 500 Nupdéoy Muxiéwy (? fourth 
century B. c.). 

"* Paros: Kaibel, Zpzer. Graec. Add. 828 Baopor Sopropdpoy rais 
Nuphawiv pw dvéOnkev (Roman period). 

“5 Samos: Hesych. s. v. ’Aorv Nuppewv" rv Sduov *Avaxpéor. Cf, 
vol. 4, Apollo, R. ar. 

4° Siphnos: C. LG. Add. 2423 ¢ Nudéer ‘epdv (sixth century B.c.). 

"tT Thera: C.Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. ‘ Thera,’ 378 ‘YAXeov Nouda... 
Sorat ovk dmopopa (third century B.c.?). Cf. 26. 377 Aupdvey (?) Nop@ar, 

8 Rhodes: for the Néydar Tedxwiat, vide vol. 1, Hera, R. 69. 

™ Crete: vide Hermes, Geogr, Reg. s.v. Crete.” Cf. the cult of 
the Myrépes in Crete, vol. 3, p. 385, R. 388. 

1° Cyprus: Hesych. s. v. "EvOnides’ ai Nopdat, ép Kirpe. 

Asia Minor. 

“ Troad: vide Hermes, R. 12. Paus. to. 12, 6 (near the grave 
of the Sibyl) v8ep re KaTepxopevov es Kpnyv kat tov Nuphav ore ra 
aydApara, 

“ Pergamon : vide Hermes, R. 13. 

™ Knidos: vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. v. ‘Knidos,’ 

 Antiocheia on the Orontes: Liban. Or. 11. 202 (p. 339 R.) 
Nupday iepdy ovpavdunkes idav avyais kal xidvev xpdas kal ypapys atyAn 
kal vaudtwy motto mdvra épOadpov emiotpepor. 

"? Palestine: C.Z. G. 4616, inscr. found at village Suweida Adro- 
Kparopt Nepova Tpatar@ Kaicapt ... Td Nuphatoy agiépocev ...  méds, 
Tov dywyoy rev bSdror, 

¢ Caesarea-Philippi : Hermes, R. ro. 

" Kyrene: vide Dionysos, R. 10g, 

1% Sicily : Athenae, P. 250 A @€ous dvros kara Sixedav Ovolas rroveiobat 
kata Tas oikias rais Noyats Kal mept Ta dydApata mavvuyicew peOvoKopevous 
Opxeiabai re mept ras Oeds (from Timaios). Types of Nymphs common 
on coins of Sicily, vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Steely’: e.g. at Thermai 
Himeraiai, 75. p. 240, female head with short horns bound with reeds, 
on reverse three simulacra with Pan dancing before them; Gardner, 
River-Worship, p. 44, interprets them as three nymphs of the springs 
| (cire. 400 8. c.). 

™ Italy: Anton. Liber. 31 (from Nikandros) in the land of the 
Messapioi ré fepoy trav Nuppav (rav "Emipndiov), 6 d€ témos ovopatera 
Nuu dev te kal raider, 
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CULTS OF THE HORAI 


180 Athens: vide vol. 4, Apollo, 241 (participation in the Thar- 
gelia): Auxo, Thallo, Hegemone, in the oath of the Epheboi, vol. 1, 
Athena, R. 25 ¢: Pandrosos Athena, R. 26. Athenae. 656 A ’A@nvaiox 
S’, as pyar SdSxopos, tats "Qpars Ovovres ovk dSmt@ow adn’ Eyvovor ra kpéa. 
Ciinira, R. 134. 

181 Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 5 ‘Qpav iepdv éotuv. 

182 Megalopolis: 2. 8. 31, 3,[in the temple of the MeydAa Oeat] xetrat 
tpdmre(a . . . emeipyacpevar te em’ adtn dvo ré elow “Qpa kat éyov Tay 
ciptyya kat "Amdd\Awv Kibapi{ev. “Eore b€ kal émiypaupa én’ avrois eivat 
opas beGv Tav TpaTar. 

1388 Elis: altar near Aphrodite’s in the Altis, vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, 
R. 34° Cf. 2. R. 94 for their association with Aphrodite: with 
Demeter, vol. 3, Demeter, R. 33%. 


CULTS OF THE CHARITES 


134 Paus. 9. 35, I Tov dé ‘Ereckéa A€yovow oi Bowwrot Xapiow avOporeav 
Gica mperov. Kal Ore pev tpeis elvat Xdpiras xateornoatro icacw, dydpara 
Sé ota €Oero avrais ov pynpovevovow' émet Aaxedaipdvioi ye elvar Kapitas 
dvo kat Aaxedaipova idptcacba rv Taiyérns pacly adtds, Kal dvopata baat 
KA\nray kai Pdevvav.... Tys@ou yap €k madatov Kat ’AOnvator Xapitas AvE@ 
kat ‘Hyeudvnv' to yap ths Kaprovs eorw ov Xdpitos aN “Qpas dvopa. TH 
dé érépa trav ‘Qpav véyovow éuod tH Tlavdpdom tysas of ’A@nvaior, Caro 
THv Gedy dvopatovres. mapa dé *Ereoxhéous tov ’Opxopeviov pabdvres tpiolv 
78n vopitouwev Xdpiow evyecOa. ... Kat “AOnvnor mpd ths €s THY akpomoAw 
€oddou Xdpirés eiat Kat avrar rpeis* mapa S€ avrais redeTHY Ayovow és Tods 
moddovs amdppytov. Cf. Athena, R. 25°. 

185 Orchomenos in Boiotia, vide vol. 1, p. 17, R. 13. Strab. 414 
"EreokAns O€, trav Bacthevodvtwy ev ’Opxoper@ tis, Xapitoy iepdv idSpvodpevos 
mpatos. Pind. Ol. 14. 1 Kadiolwy bdarwv Aayotoai aire vaiere KaAXiT@Xov 
edpav, & Aumapas doidior Bacidevae Xadpires *Opyopuevod, madavydvey Muvvay 
éricxorot. Schol. Il. 9. 381 word b€ rovre@ |’Opxouer@] mapdkerrar rediov, 
ei muatés éorw "Edopés, mAnpes moAd@y ayabdv, Sv rais éxeioe Tysopevas 
Xdpiot mwéurovow of repioxo. C.L.G. Sept. 3207 Bowwrol tov rpimoda 
aveOekay Ths Xapirecot katrdu pavreiay TH ’AmdAX@vos (third century B.c.). 
Cf. 7. 3196-3197, list of victors and contests (all musical or poetical) 
in the Xaperjova (second century B.c.). ? Delphoi: Schol. Pind. O/. 14.16 
mapa T AmddA@vi pyar kabeCecOar ras Xapiras dia THv mpos aditov oikewdryTa. 
ev yoov Aeddois ent ths Se£tas eioww iSpupévat rov *AmddA@vos. 
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135 a Elateia: vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 32 Xdpires in enfranchisement 
contract, 

ee Athens: vide supra; R. 134. ‘Cf. Hermes, ‘R. ‘218, vol. 2, 
Artemis, R. 73; associated with Hekate and Hermes on the Akropolis, 
vol. 2, Hekate, R. 15; with Demos, after third century p.c.; temple 
of Demos and Charites north of Theseum, vide Delt. Arch. 1891, 
p. 43, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, pp. 346, 350. C. L.A. 2. 467, epheboi 
inscr., Circ. 100 B.C. KaAAtepnoayres pera TOD KOopNTOD Kal TOU iepéws TOU 
Anpov kal tév Xapirev—their temenos the depository of decrees of 
thanks, ¢.9. C./;A. 4. 385°, 432>, 20. At Eleusis: vide. vol.. 3, 
Demeter, R. 176. ?In the cave of Vari on Hymettos, in the dedication 
of Archidemos, Xdprro(s), fifth century B.c., vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 20. 
Cf. Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 109 (late inscr. from Eleusis) fepeds ovykAnrov 
‘Popns kat Anpov kat Xapiror. Cf. vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 117i (Charites 
associated with Aphrodite ‘Hyeudvy rod Anpov, circ. 200 B.c.). Inscrip- 
tion, ?from Attica, mentioned in Arch. Anz. 1904, p. 32 Avovucia 
‘Hdaotiovos tH ‘Apiotn iepeia ths “AOnvas BovAaias kal tay Xapitor. 

187 Argos: vide vol. 1, Hera, R.17¢. Cf, Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. P. I, xi. 


138 Hermione: vide supra, R. 28. 


139 Sparta: vide supra, R. 134. Paus. 3. 18, 6, on the road to 
Amyklai (on the bank of the stream Tiaca) Xapirwy éoriv iepdv, baevvas 
kat KAnras, kaa 57 Kal “Adkpav éroinoev, iSpvoacOa dé Aaxedaipova 
Xdpiow evravda ro iepov kai O€oOa ra dvdpara Hynvra, Lb. 3. 14, 6 mpoed- 
Odvru 8€ amd Tod Apdpov Atockovpay iepdv Kal Xapirov. 

4 Arcadia: (?) Tegea, vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg.s.v.Tegea. Megalo- 
polis, Paus. 8. 34, 3 ouod d€ adrais (rais Edpevior) kal Xdpror Ove vopifovar. 

141 Elis: Paus. 6. 24, 6 (vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 94) gor 6€ kai 
Xdpiow iepdy kal Edava emixpvoa ta és eoOnta, mpdowra Sé kal xeipes Kal 
modes AiOov AevKod* Exovaor dé 7 pev airdv pddov, dotpdyadov Sé 7H péon, 
kal 7) Tpitn KA@va ov péeyay pupoivns ... Tv Xapirwy dé ev dea ayadwa 
éorw “Epwtos. eornxe S€ kal emt BdOpov rod avrod. In the Altis altar 
of Dionysos and the Charites, near one of the Muses and Nymphs. 
Cf. Dionysos, R. 34°. 

42 Pharai in Messenia: Collitz, Dzalect-Inschr. 4673, rock-inscrip- 
tions (a) Mavi, Xapirecou: (4) Kopdudra Mavi (sixth century B.c.). 

The islands. 

43 Thasos: vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 2748. 

44 Delos: Apollo, R. 225. 
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145 Paros: Apollod. 3.15, 7 60ev ere kat Setdpo xwpis avhav kal orepavev 
év Ildpm @vovar rats Xdpeor (explained by the story of Minos’ sacrifice 
and the death of Androgeos). Cf. C.l. G. 2325 Avdroxpdropt Kaicapi 
6c@ SeBaor@ ... ’AmoAdodapov icpéws tHv Xapirwy da Biov (inscr. from 
the Kyklades, yaae Paros). 

46 Thera: Arch. Ang. 18909, p. 182 Kapirev inscribed on roth 
near shrine of Apollo Karneios (? seventh century B.c.). 


147 Smyrna: vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 137°. 


48 Caria: vide R. 243%. Association of the Charites with Aphrodite, 
vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 94; with Hermes, vide Hermes, R. 81. 


CULTS OF PAN 


Arcadia: vide vol. 3, Demeter, R. 39; Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
‘ Arcadia-Kyllene,’ vol. 3, p. 379, R. 3, vol. 4, Apollo, R. 5. 
49° Dion. Halic. 1. 32 “Apxdow yap Gedy dpxaidrardés Te Kal Tipimraros 
6 Ilav. 
160 ‘Theokr. Jd. 7. 106: 
kel prev Tait epdois, & Ilav dire, py ti te matdes 
’Apkadixol oKiddaow trod mrevpds Te Kal @pous 
ravika paotiodouy, dre Kpéa tuTOa mapein. 


1 Ov, Past. 2. S94 + 


Pana deum pecoris veteres coluisse feruntur 
Arcades; Arcadiis plurimus ille iugis. 

Testis erit Pholoe, testes Stymphalides undae, 
Quique citis Ladon in mare currit aquis, 

Cinctaque pinetis nemoris iuga Nonacrini, ° 
Altaque Cyllene, Parrhasiaeque nives. 


2 Mount Lykaion: Paus. 8. 38, 5 “Eore dé ev t@ Avkai@ Tavds te 
iepov kal Trept avTo adcos Sévdpav, Kal immdédpopds te kai mpd avrod ardd.op, 
to 6€ dpxaiov tay Avkaiwy jyov tov ayava evtaida, Lph. Arch. 1905, 
p. 167, inscriptions found in the hippodrome containing list of victors 
and contests, records dated both émi iepei rH Tlavds and emi iepet rov 
Avs (latter part of fourth century B.c.). Ath. Mitth. 1905, p. 66, 
dedications found in Pan-temple r@ Ido. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. 
2. 206 In Lycaeo templum est Panos, in quo natus asseritur. Porph. 
De Antr. Nymph, 20 onmpdaa toivey cai dvtpa tev madaordtay mplv kal 
vaovs erwonoat Oeois dpootovytwy .. . €v Apkadia dé SeAnvy kai Tavi Avuxeig 
kai ev Nd&@ Atoviow. Cf.-Schol. Theocr. /d. 1. 123 Avkaiov' dpos mys 
"Apkadias ... €v @ pavreiov Tavds, 
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188 Near Lykosoura: Paus. 8.37, 11 (from the temple of Despoina) 
avaBnon dia KAiwaKos és iepoy Tlavds* memoinrac S€ Kat otoa €s TO tepov Kai 
@yaApa ov péya’ Ocdv S€ duoiws trois Suvatwrdrois Kal TovT@ péTETTL TO 
Tlavi dvOpamav te edxas ayew és Trédos kal droia Eotkev arodovvar Trovnpois. 
mapa tor T@ Ilavi mip ov more drooBevyipevoy kaierar, éyerar SE as 
Ta ért madaidrepa kai pavrevoito ovtos 6 Oeds. Lb. 8. 38, IL THs Avkocovpas 
dé €orw ev Se&ia Nopia dpn Kadovpeva, kat Tlavds re iepov ev avrois €ote 
Nopiov, kat rd xwplov dvoudtover MéAreay, 1d amd THs ouptyyos pédos 
evravéa Tavis etpeOnvas éyorres. 

154 Mt. Mainalion : Paus. 8. 36, 8 rd dé dpos rd MawdXuov tepoy pddiora 
eivat Tlavos vopifovor. Cf. 7b. § 7 adda re épeimia Tepabéwy kal iepdv 


Aeirerat Tavds. 


1% Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 3 (in the peribolos of temple of Zeus 
Lykaios) dyadpa Tavos \iOov meroupévov’ eixAnots dé Sweets eotiv ata, Thy 
re erikAnow yevérOa To Mavi ard vipdns Sudyns réyovor (the MS. reading 
Zwdes is proved as against the emendation Oivdes by the in- 
scription from Bassai mentioning Mav 6 Sweets, vol. 4, Apollo, R. 103 ; 
vide Deubner in Rhezn. Mus. lix, p. 473): 2b. 8. 30, 7 Meyadorodiras dé 
aiTé& @xodopnpéva oti Ta apyxeia, apiOuoy oiknuata €& . . . Kal ev érép@ 
xarkovs lav myxvaics emikAnow Skodciras* perexouicbn d€ amd Addov rod 
Skodeira, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, p. 188, Pl. XXXV. 10, coin- 
type B.c. 234-146, obv. head of Zeus: rev. Pan naked, horned, seated 
on rock with lagobolon, on his knee eagle. 0. p. 173, on coinage 
of Epaminondas’ Arcadian confederacy, Pan horned, naked, seated 
on rock. | 


6 In Tegea: Bull. Corr. Hell. tg01, p. 276 Tavis Avketov Tpoxa- 
Onyérov (? second century a.p.). Paus. 8. 53, 11 "Ex Teyéas S¢€ idvre és 
mv Aakwrikny é€ore pev Baopos ev dpiotepa ths 6000 Tlavds, éore b€ Kal 
Avkaiov Aids. etmerar S€ Kai Gepédua iepov. Lb. 8.54, 4 (on the road 
to Thyrea) diaBdvre 8€ tov Tapdrny kai mpoehOdvre oradious déka Tavds 
eotw iepoy kai mpds aire Opis, iepa kal avin rod Ilavs. 

67 Paus. 8.54, 6 (on Mount Parthenion) Mavds éorw iepdy, &vOa bitirmidy 
gavjvat toy Tldva kal eimcivy ra mpds avtov ’AOnvaiol re Kal kata ravTa 


| Teyearat déyovor. 


48 Psophis: Paus. 8. 24, 4 eyes d€ ras mnyas 6 "Epvpavbos év dpeu 
Aapmeig’ 1d 8€ dpos rovTo tepdy eivar Ilavds Aéyerat. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer— 
Gardner, Vum. Comm. Paus. p. 101 (Pan on coins, Geta). 


9 Heraia: Paus. 8. 26, 2 gor: S€ Kat vados ev ty “Hpaia Tavs... 
Cf. Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop.’ p. 182, young Pan, horned, standing 


with hand on hip and foot on rock, holding spear. 
FARNELL, V H 
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09 Aule: Ael. Wat, An. 11. 6 "Ev ’Apxadia S€ xopa éoriy fepsy TMavds: 
AvA} TO Xop@ Td dvona, Ovdkoty dca dy e€vravOoi tdv Cdwv Karahiyy 
domep odv ixéras 6 Oeds &:’ aidots aywv elra pévra oder thy peyiorny 
cwTnpiay aura, 

1 Elis: in the Altis of Olympia. Paus. 5.15, 6 Toxns éoriv "Ayabiy 
Bopos kai Ilavés re kat "Adpodirns. Lb, § 8”Eori dé mpd rod Kadovpevou 
Genxodedvos oiknua’ Tovrou b€ ev ywvia Tov oiknuaros Tavds iSpurar Bapds. 
Lb. § 9 (within the Prytaneion) Mavds éorw ev de£a ris €rdSou Bands. 


Messene : vide supra, R. 142. 


1 Laconia (?), Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, of. cif. p. 61, coin-type 
(Roman Imp.). Pan on basis beside Apollo Kdpvetos, 


#8 Argolis: vide Dionysos, 1038. Cf. Kratinos, /rag. Inc. 22 
xaip’ & xpvaodkepws BdBaxra Knrov 
Ilav IeXacyixdv “Apyos €uBarevor. 

6¢ Epidauros: Cavvadias, Mouzlles ad’ Epidaur. no. 56 ‘Iapeds "Api- 
arapxos muphdpos Aapokdjs avi dvéOnxev (? first century B.c.). 

5 Troizen: Paus. 2. 32, 6 Karivrwv 8€ airdbev Aurnptov Mavs éorw 
iepdv* Tpoutnviay yap tots tas dpxyas Exovow ederEev dveipata, a eiyev dkeow 
Aomov mecavTos. 

1466 Sikyon: vide supra ‘ Helios,’ R. 26. Paus. 2, 10, 2 es 6€ 7a 
’ - >’ a i ee: a J , a“ 4 A , » , 
AckAnmteiov eatovor Kal’ éxatepov rns eaddov TH wev Ilavds KaOnpuevov ayadpa 
€ort, TH O€ “Apres EatyKer, 

187 Attica: Athens (vide Hermes, R. 10: Dionysos 69 f). 

@ Herod. 6. 105 (referring to story of Pheidippides and his meeting 
with Pan) kat raira peév ’A@nvaior, xatacravray oict ed Sn Tav mpnypa- 
Tov, morevoavtes eivat adnOéa, tSpvoavro timo TH AxpomdAt Tlavos ipdv, Kal 
avtoy amo tavtns THs dyyedins Ouvoinot émereinos Kai Aapmad: ihaoKovrat. 

b Eur. Jon, 492 & Wavds Oaxnuara kat mapavrilovea mérpa puyadect 
Makpais, iva xopovs oreiBovor modow ’AypavAou Képat tpiyova... Lb. 938 
ot’ vOa Tavis &dura kat Bopot rédas (for the exact position of the cave 
of Pan on the Akropolis, vide Zph. Arch. 1897, p. 18: cf. Imhoof- 
Blumer—Gardner, of. cz/. pp. 128-129, Pl. Z. III-VII, cave of Pan 
indicated on coins of Antonine period showing Akropolis). 


¢ Lucian, Ais karnyop. 10 Sis # tpis rod erous dvidvres emideEduevot 
tpdyov évopyw Ovovol por . . . elra evwxovvTa Ta Kpéa, 
d Gedp Acad. 4. 1 Ovopév ye air@ [Tlavi] Evopxw rtpdyov emi 70 


, ov ” Ca 
onmndatoy ayovres €vOa €oTHKE. 
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e Clem. Alex. 675 Pott. O¢oms .. . 6 rpayikos , . . Gyo d€ ras 
ypapev (sacrifice of milk, cheese, honey, wine) xara rév cay Lav dixepws 
riOepat Bway ayiov. ? Worshipped with Mother of the Gods, vol. 3, 
p. 383, R. 19P. 

f Suidas s.v. Tlaux@ Acivare . . . ro S€ Tari cidOecav dpyidgew ai 
yuvaikes pera Kpavyns. Kat Meévavdpos €v Avokdk@ ator} not Toit@ Ta 
OG | od Seiv mpooreva, 


168 In Psyttaleia: Paus. 1. 36, 2 Tavos d€ ws exacrov eruxe ~dava 
merompeva, Lit. Mag. s.v. “Axtios (p. 54) aktiov tov Tava Sedkpiros 
elipnkev . . . 7) 6 Emi tals akrais tnd Tay GAtEwv iSpupevos, aypevtns yap 6 
Beds ev "AOnvats tinopevos (doubtful titles). Cf. Aesch. Pers. 447. 

169 ? On the banks of the Ilissos: Plat. Phaedr. 279 B ’Q pire Mav 


TE Kal GAAou doa THdEe Geoi, Soinré or KAA@ yever Oar ravdober. 


170 In cave of Vari on Hymettos: C./. A. 1. 429 Wavés (fifth 
century inscr.), Strab, p. 398 mepi dé ’AvdddAvordy éeore kai rd Taveiov, 

171 On Parnes: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica, Cf. Aelian, 
"Aypotk, Emtot. 15 Ov roivuy r@ Tavi kat PvAacior robs padvota émirn- 
Seious €s THY iepoupyiay mapakade, 

Oropos: vide supra, R. 68. 


= Boiotia; Thebes, vide vol. 3, p. 379, R..2, 3. ? Om ML. 
Kithairon; vide supra, R. 102». Lebadeia: supra R. 1024, 

3 Phokis: the Corycian cave, vide supra, R. ror. ull. Corr. 
Hell, 1900, p. 581, Upurdyes Mavi (inscr. third century B.c.). 

4 Akarnania: Anaktorion, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Corinth, p. 115, 
Pan as subordinate figure with Athena on fourth-century coins. 
Cf. the gaddAds on coins of Alyzia behind the head of Athene, 7d. p. 114. 

™5 Macedonia: on coins of Aigai (392-390 B.c.) young Pan horned, 
Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Macedon, p. 168; on coins of Pella, 74. p. go 
(second century B.c.); of Thessalonika, p. reg (second century B.c.). 

176 Pantikapaion : Brzt, Mus. Cat. ‘ Thrace, p. 4, wild bearded head 
of Pan with pointed ears on fourth century coins; p. 5, youthful head 
of Pan, Phanagoria: Bret. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus,’ p. 3, Pan on third 
century B.C. coins, 

“7 'Thasos: Conze, Rezse, p. 11, Taf. vii. 2, artificial grotto cut in 
the Akropolis with representation of Pan and goats, proving state-cult, 
fourth century B.c, 

™8 Kos: Schol. Theokr. 7, 130 » Wvéa dvopa rodews, ap ov kai 
Tlvétos "AméAA@v cai iv. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 199 Tvaria Sékovda 
tov lava t@ Sypew tov ‘Inrariov avéOnke, 


Hha2 
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79 Rhodes: C./.G. Ins. 1, n. 24 1d Tdvetov 1d mapa ti Seppia 
"Apréurt. Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1886, p. 155, terra-cotta of ithyphallic 
daimon with cloven hoof and head of ox or goat holding a 
cup or cornucopia found in grave in Rhodes, ? Pan. 


180 Amorgos: Head, Hzst. Mum. p. 409, coin-type of Aigiale, fourth — 
century B.c., Aigipan seated, cross-legged, playing the syrinx. 
181 Astypalaia: vide supra, R. 112. 


Asia Minor. 


2 Phokaia: Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Tonia, pp. 408-409, youthful Pan, head 
with short horns, pointed ears, and ivy-wreath, fourth century B.c. 


188 Magnesia ad Maeandrum: 2d, p. 167, Pan with kalathos and 
branch in each hand before lighted altar (coin-type of Caracalla). 


184 ? Ephesos: Achill. Tat. 8.6 ‘Opas rovri ro Gdoos TO Katémw Tov 
veo’ evOad’ eori omndatov amdppntov yvvaki, Kabapais & ecicedOovoais ovk 
amdéppytov mapbevas. “Avdkerrat dé cdpry€ . . . Tavtnv ovv THY ouptyya 
gdacw avabeiva pev evOdde tov Tava .. . xpdva & dtorepov xapicerat Td — 
xepiov Th Apréud: (the syrinx used in an ordeal of chastity). Altar from 
Ephesos in British Museum with Pan armed carved in relief. 


84a Caria: Bret. Mus. Cat. ‘Carta,’ p. 127, coin-type 437-400 B.C., — 
head with pointed ears and horns. ? Pan or local daimon. 


4b Lykia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia, p. 36, youthful horned head of 
Pan on fourth century coins. 


184¢ Cilicia, in Corycian cave: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Cilicia. 


18 Palestine. Caesarea-Panias, near the source of the Jordan: 
Joseph. ’Apxatod. 15. 10, 3. C. L. G. 4537 brép cawrnpias trav Kupiov 
Avroxparépov . .. Ovadépos . . . lepeds Geod Tavds, tyv kupiav Népeow 
Kai TOY . . . TedkeotoupynOévra onkdyv aitns. Cf. Hermes, R. rr. 

186 Sicily. Messana: Head, Hist. Num. p. 135, coin-type 420-396 | 
B.c., Pan seated on rock, holding a lagobolon and caressing a hare. 

187 Ttaly. Pandosia: Head, Azs/. Mum. p. go, coin-type circ. 400 — 
.c., Pan(?) seated naked on rock, carrying two spears?, with dog- 
lying below, before a Herme. On coins of Salapia, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Tfaly,’ p. 145; Metaponton, p. 264. ? Temple of Pan on the Krathis — 
river. Philostephanos, /rag. 25 (Miiller, #. A. G. vol. 3) “Axriov... 
as prot Biroorépavds ears Ilavés iepov mAnoiov Kpabcdos. 

#88 Macedonia: Schol. Eur. hes. 347 (from ae é€v tois Make- 
— €otw lepov ths Kdevovs év ‘Apdumdde iSpuvdev amévavra tov ‘Paoov 
pvypeiov emt Addov tivds. 
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CULTS OF THE MUSES 


(Vide Apollo, R, 228, vol. 4.) 
189 Helikon. 
@ Strab. p. 410 (vide supra, R. 102#) é& of rexpaipoir’ dy tis Opaxas 
| eivat Tovs Tov EAtk@va Tais Movoats kabtepwoavras, ot kat tiv Tepida kai ro 
_ AetBnOpov Kal thy Tivmdevay tais avrais Oeais avéderEar. 
b Cf. Hes. Theog. 52 
Modoa ’Odvpmiddes, Kovpar Aids Alyidxoto, 
Tas ev Ilvepin Kpovidn réxe marpi peyeioa 
Mynpoovyn, yovvoow *EXevOnpos pedéovea. 
n © érex’ €vyvéa kovpas 6uddppovas. .. . 
¢ Paus. g. 29, 1 Oioa dé ev “EXtkOm Movoats mpwrovs Kai érovopdcat 
TO dpos iepoy eivat Movody ’Eduadtnv Kat *Qrov déyovat. 
© [b.§ 5 év ‘EXcx@ve S€ mpos rd Gdoos idpre Toy Movoay ev dpiorepa pev 
9 ‘Ayavinan myn. 
d Jd. ch. 30, § 1, nine statues of the Muses there, three by Kephis- 
sodotos, three by Strongylion, three by Olympiosthenes. 
© Jb. ch. 31, § 3 Wepsorxodar b€ kai dvdpes 76 GAoos Kal €oprnv te evtavOa oi 


Geomeis Kal ay@va dyovot Movoeia’ ayovat dé kai TH ”Epwrt, GOAa ov povorkns 





povoy adda kai aOAnrais ribevtes. 


—= 


f Plut. p. 748 F "Ev ‘EXixéve mapa tais Movoas... Ta "Epwtixka Geomewv 
aydvT@y’ adyovot yap ayava mevraetnpiKdv, Somep kal tais Movoats, kal TO 
| "Eport gidoripws mavu kat Kaympas. 
& Bull. Corr. Hell.1895, pp. 314-316 (decree of the artists of Dionysos 
concerning the reorganization of the Movoeia, circ, 250 B.C.) ‘O 
@upedtxds ayov oredavitns mpatov éyévero . . . THS ToAEwS T@Y OcomEewy 
MPOKEXEipioperns TOV ay@va Tov év TO “EdikOM yevdpevoy tais Movoas ore- 
| havirny eivar roy Oupedtkdv, tév Te TOV adAnray Kal atA@day kai KOapioray Kai 
kOapwdav kal erav tointh Kal Ores... cuvmpecBevowar Tepi TovT@Y... Kaas 
_ kai ev Trois, Eumpoobev xpdvos. Cf. 2d. p. 324, inscr. containing reply of 
Athenian state {ie C.L.G. 1735] 6 Sqpos 6 ’A@nvaiwv drodéxerae rév 
dyava Tov Gupedixov Ov TiOnow n TodLs TOY CeoTLewy Tats Movoas orepavitny 
_ivoriGov, Vide pp. 328-346, series of inscriptions concerning the dyaves 
from third century B.c. to third century a.p. Lull. Corr. Hell. 1902, 
pp. 129-133, bases of statues of nine muses with distiches by the poet 
Honestus containing their names and functions, and with dedication 
Ocioriees Moons ‘EXtkoriddeco: (first century B.c.). Ch C.L.G. Sept. 
1796-1805. C.Jl.G. Sept. 1788 idérnpos ’Arrddw Tepyapedls dvébeike 
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rav yav ths Ma@ons ths “Edtkwviddeoot tapdy eipev eu Tov mavtra xpdvov 
(earlier part of second century B.c.). Cf. inser., C. Z. G. 3067, of the 
Avovioou texvirar of Teos mentioning their services rots dy@ou Trois Tov 
"ArddAwvos Tod TvOlov kal trav Movody trav ‘EXiconddav ... &v Ceorias 
d€ rots Movaeiors (second century B. C.). 

h Larfeld, Syl. Inscr. Boeot. 243 épos ras yas tas iapas rev cvvbutdev 
ran Moodav Eic.odeior. 


199 Near Chaironeia: Plut. Vz. Sul/. 17 1d Movoeiov. Koroneia: 
vide supra, R. 1028, ? Orchomenos: vide Dionysos, R. 75. 


11 Delphi: vide Apollo, R. 229, vol. 4. Plut. 402 C Movoay yap 
nv tepov évravéa mept tHv avamvony tod vapatos, bev éxpa@vTo mpds TE Tas 
AoiBas TO Vdart ToLT@ as yor Siuwvidns 

"EvOa xepviBeoow apvera 

Movoay KaAXiképov trévepbev dyviv vdwp. 
Cf. pp. 744-745 (Quaest. Conviv. 9.14, §§ 2-4, three Muses at Delphi, 
2 vntn, péon, Umdrn). 





1% Athens (vide supra, R. 20) on the Ilissos: Paus. 1. 19, 5 
Movedv Bopos én’ aito éorw Eiducouddav (so. also Apollodoros, vide 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Idioods), Lb. 1. 25, 8 eore b€ evtds rod mepiBdrov Tov 
apxaiov TO Movoeiov, amavtixpv tis axpoméAews Aépos. In Akademeia: 
vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. Aesch. x. Tipapy. § 10 (6 
vomoberns mpoordtrer) mept Movoeiwy ev Trois didackadeiors. C. L. A. t. 2 
(inscr. fifth century B.c. concerning temple accounts) Movody. C.L.A. 
3. 286 (on seat in theatre) tepeds Movoar, 


13 Megara: vide Apollo, R. 227, vol. 4. Paus. 1. 44, 6 kai €v TO 


n an ~ , 
va@ T@ TAnTiov Movoas kai xadkody Alia éroinoe Avourmos. 


* Sikyon: Plut. 746 E Suxcvwmoe trav tpiav Movody piav Todvpadecav 
KaXovat. 


1% Troizen: Plut. p. 150 A iepeds rav ’ApSadriwv Movodr, ds 6 madaios — 


"Apdados iSpicato 6 Tportnmos. Paus. 2. 31, 3 ov méppo be icpdy Movoay 
€or. moujoat dé €deyov aito “Apdadov maida ‘Hdaicrov' Kal avAdv Te evpelv 
vopitovat tov “Apdadov TovToy Kai Tas Movoas an’ avtod kadodow ‘Apdadidas 

.. ToD Movaeiov d€ ov méppe Bopmds eatw apyaios, "Apdddov Kal TovTov, os 


> la ad , 
baci, avabevros. emi d€ a’t@ Movoats kat “Yrv@ Ovovat. 


#6 Arcadia: Megalopolis, vide Apollo, R. 230 A (vol. 4). Trape- 
zous, vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. 


7 Sparta: Plut. Vet. Lyk. 21 év rais payas mpoebvero rats Movaas 6 
Bactdrevs. 


*98 Elis: Olympia, vide supra, p. 14. a 
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° o¢ 4 ~ a dy? 
19 Chios: C.l. G. 2214 oide évikwv ray te paidwv Kal tov épnBwr kal 
~ , A s >] ~ Qi ~ , cy ae “ 
TOY vewv TOS TLHEMEVOUS ayvas Kal €oretoav Tais Te Movoas Kat T@® Hpakdei 


and THs mpooddou THs Sedopevns kata TO Whpiopa Tod Snpov, 


200 Thera?: C.l. G. 2448 16 Movoeiov in will of Epikteta. 





*°! Lesbos: Clem. Profrept. 27 Pott. (legend about Megaklo, 
| daughter of Makar). 


202 Crete: Aptera, Steph. Byz. s.v. dé rijs ray Movody kat Sepnvev 
Epioos Tas €v TH Movoeiw mAnoiov THs ToAEws . . . ‘yevouerns. 


703 Lydia: Steph. Byz. s.v. TéppyBos ... Nuudav ds kal Movaas Avdoi 
kadovot, Caria, vide R. 243 K. 
a Teos:. vide Hermes, R. 74. 


65 Alexandreia: C.J. G. 4724 vewxdpos rot Meyddov Zapdmidos trav év 
Movgei@ cetoupevav atedav pirocdpor. Cf. 4748 and 5914. 


* 


i 


CULTS OF ERINYES, EUMENIDES, SEMNAI THEAI 


ey ide. VOI. pe 207, Ge, Ri oz) vol; p, 939, R. tro.) 
26 Macedon : Hesych. s.v.’Apavriow* "Epwiot, Makeddves. 


7 Boiotia: Haliartos-cult of Upagéidica, legend of TaAdaoca ’Epwis, 
jon Mt. Tilphousion, vide Demeter, R. 41, vol. 3, p. 321; cf. p. 55. 
Photius, s.v. Lpasdixn’ eds fis kepadry pdvov idpvovro. . . . Avoviaros dé 
| €v krigeow, ‘Qyvyov Ovyarépas, ’Adkopeviar, Gchéwiay, AddjiSa. Hesych. 
5.0. TIpagibixn . . . ra adydA\pata Keadds yiverOar kai ra Gvpata dpoias. 
Paus. 9. 33, 3 Adtapriow S€ eotw ev tmaldpm Gedy iepdv ds Lpakidikas 
Kadovow’ evraida duvvovar pév, trotodyrat b€ ovK emiSpomoy Tov Gpkoy, TavTats 
pev €or mpos TH dper TS Tithoval@ ro iepdv' év ‘Adidpr@ bé€ eiou vaol, Kai 
odpiow ovk ayddpara eveotw, ovK dpopos émeott. Cf. Paus. 3. 22, 2 (near 
Gythion in Laconia) Mevédaos 8€ "Ikuov éAov.. . dyadpa Céridos Kat Geds 
TIpa&wdikas idspicaro éyyis tis Muywviridos, Thespiai: C. 7. G. Sepz. 1783, 
inscription on stone Etpevider. 


208 Attica: Athens, cult of Seuvai Oeai, 
a Thuc. 1. 126 xadeCowevovs S€ ras Kat emi trav cepvav Oeay év Tots 
| Bopots ev th mapdd@ Stexpnoavro, Cf, Plut. Vit. Sol. 12. 

b Diog. Laert. 1, § 112 [’Emipevidns| iSpvoato Kat map’ ’AOnvaios To 
iepov Tay Sepvav Gear. 

c Paus. 1. 28, 6 (vol. 3, p. 377, Hades-Plouton, R. 13) ros dé 


aydApaow ovre TovTos meaty ovdey PoPepdv, ovre daa Ada keira Oe@v 
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rav imoyaiov.... 1b. § 7 gare 8€ kai evros tod mepiBddov prajpa Oidimodos, 
Jb. 7. 25, 1 (Dodonaean xpyopés reputed ancient) 
Dpaleo S "Apedv te mayov Bwpovs te Ovadecs 
Evpevidar. 
d Aesch. Zum. 834: 
morArs 8€ yapas riod &r’ dxpobina 
Oin mpd maidov kai yapundiov téAous 
€xoue es del tévd’ erawéoes dédyor. 
1028 qowtkoBarras evdurots ecOnpace i 
Tiyuate Kal TO héyyos épudabw tupds, 
dros dy etppav 75° dpudia yOovos 
TO Aowroy evavdporot cuupopais mpery. 
106 7 modAa pev d7 Tav éeudv édeiEaTeE 
xoas 7° doivovs, vnpddia periypara, 
kal vuxticeuva Sein’ én’ éoxdpa mupds 
€Ovoy, Spav ovdevos Kowny Gear. 
© Soph. 47. 836: 
Kak@ 8 dpwyovs tras det te mapbevous 
dei @ épacas wavta tay enone man, 


oepvas "Epuis, me 


f Eur. Llec. 1270: 

\ n > . any » , 
dewalt pev ovv Gea tod ayet memAnypevat 
mayov tap avtoy xaopa Svcovtat xOovds 
cepvov Bporoicw evoeBes xpnarnptov. 


Vide Apollo, R. 98 (thank-offering after victory of Arginousai). 


8 C.I.A. 2. 57 mept dv déyovow of Axovres Snuooia mapa ray ek 

, > , cal , »* 4 a Ul a. P , cal 

TloretOaias eynpicba r@ Syuw evEacOar pév Tov KNpvKa avtika pada Tois 
da@dexa Ceois kai rais Seuvais Oeais Kai TS “Hpakdei (362 B.C.). 


h C.J. A. 2. 57 (prayer to the Semnai with Zeus, Athena Polias, 
Demeter Kore, and the Twelve 6eoi before battle of Mantineia). 


1 Demosth. Or. 23, § 66 (év pdve rovre tO Sixacrnpie) .. . dixavae 
(n€iacav) Eipeviot kai ’Opéory of dHdexa Oeoi. 


k Deinarch. Or. 1, § 47 émwpknkas pev ras cepvas beds ev Apei@ mayo — 
~ ‘ A a > td , [4 , > 
Kat tovs GAAovs Oeovs ods exet SiduvvoGat vopipdv eote. 


1 Schol. Soph. O. C. 39 ®vAapxés hyo dvo airas etva, ra te AOnvnow 
aydApara Svo, Tod€uov S€ tpeis abtds hyot . . . Tore yap mp@rov Evpevidas 
KAnOnvar (€voi acc) edpeveis air@ yevopévas xpibévte vixavy map’ ’AOnvaias, 

Ap ie ’ Sl ane 3 , a , , 
Kai O\okauTnoartt aitais div pedawav ev Kapveia rns TeXomovyncov. PiAnpav 
dé 6 Kwpixds érépas gnoi tas ceuvas Ocds Tav Evpevidov. Lb. 489 arvera 
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govav. . . pera yap hovxtas 7a iepa Spor. kai bia Tovro of dd ‘Hovxov 
Ovovow adrais xabdrep Modena év trois pos "Epatoabeny yoy ovrw ‘rd 
S¢ trav Eimarpidav yévos ov peréxer tis Ovoias tavrns. elra éfs ‘tis S¢ 
mourns tavtns ‘Havyxidat, 6 d7 yevos eort mapa tas cepvads Beds Kai THY TyE- 
poviay &xet, kal mpoOvovrar mpd ris Ovoias xpidv “Hovx@’ . .. kat KadXipayos* 
|‘ Nndddcat [em. vypadias?] kal rhow det pedmdéas syras Ayretpar Katew 
_ €daxov “Hovyides. 

m Aesch. x. Tepapy. § 188 ypdye 8 ev rois Wyhiopacw edxas imép 
ris médews tais LSeuvais Oeais. Schol. 25. rpeis foav adrae ai Neydpevat 
 gepvat Oeai 7) Evdpevides i) Epwvies, Sv ras pev dvo ras éxatépwOev Skorras 6 
Tldpios memoinxev, thy S€ peony Kddapws. of dé "Apeoraytrar tpeis Tov pnvos 
Hpépas ras dovixas Sixas edikaCoy éxdotn T@v Oe@v piav nuépay arrovéeuovres, HV 
d€ ra meumdpeva avtais tepa momava kal ydda €v ayyeot Kepajukois. act 
pévroe auras of pev Tis elvat Kai Skdrovs, of dé Sxdérovs kat Evwvvpns, hv Kat 
Thy dvopalec Oa. 

n Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 41 (Pott.) rav cepvdv ’AOnvnow kadovpéver 
Gedy tas pev dSvo Skomas émoinvev 6 Tdpios, Kddws 6€, qv péonv advraiv 
isropovvrat €xovaat, Tlokgpava Serxvovar €v TH Terdptn Ta@v mpds Tipatoy, 

© Hesych. s.v. Sevrepdmorpos* ameipnrat tots Trovovrots eiorévae és TO iepoy 
TaV cenvav pact Gear. 

P Schol. Aristoph. gu. 1309 16 trav ’Epwioyv iepdy, kai evradda dé of 
oikerat edevyov. 


a Kolonos: Soph. O. C. 42 ras ravO épaoas Eipevidas 6 y évOad’ dv 
elot News vv" GAda 8 dAdaxod xada (cf. 486). Lb. 89 drov Oeav Sepa 
edpav AaBoun. Ld. 481 vnpddua offerings. 
= Phlye: altar of Seuvai beai, vide Demeter, R. 26 (vol. 3). 


209 Sikyon: Paus. 2. 11, 4 (on road to Phlious) d:aBacr roy ’"Acwrdv 
€otw Gdoos mpivev Kai vads Gedy as AOnvatoe Sepvds, Sexva@vio. Sé Evpevidas 
dvopafovor kara O€ éros ekaoTov éoptiy nuepa mia odhicw ayovar Ovovres 
mpdoBara éykvpova, pedixpdt@ dé omovdn xai GvOcow arti orepdvev xpnoda 
vopi{ova.v.  eoixdra O€ kal éri T@ Bone Tov Moipav Spaow. 6 8€ ohicw ev 
tmaidpw Tod adoovs éativ, 

210 Argos: Ash. Mitth. 4, 1879, Pl. 1X, p. 176, three votive-reliefs 
by women: one inscribed Etpeviow edyav (Collitz, Dzalect.-Inschr. 3280, 


late period), with three figures of goddesses holding snakes and 
flowers. Vide Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 255. 


— 


*4 Arcadia: Megalopolis (on road to Messene), Paus. 8. 34, 1 
Gedy iepdv’ kadodar S€ Kai airdas tas beds Kai THY Xwpay Tiy mept TO iepdv 
Mavias* Soxety S€ pot, Oe@v Tay Etpevidwy éotiv émikAnows, kal Opéorny emi 


T@ hove tis pytpds paow aité& parvnvat, ov méppw b€ rod iepod yns youd 
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éotw ov péya, emiOnua €xov Aibov memoinpevov Sdkrvdov, Kat 5) Kal dvona 
Te yopuatt éore Aaxtidou prnpa. évravda exppova *Opeatny yevdpevoy 
D xo : pvijpa. p p yey 
- A a“ - , , 
Aéyouow eva THs éTépas Tav xepGv aropayeivy Saxtvdoy.  Tovt@ O€ EoTW — 
Erepov auvexes xwplov “Axn kahovpevor, dtu eyévero ev ait@ THs vdcov TO 
> , a f ‘ > , \ | oe € , , \ ie 
Opéotn Ta idpata. merotnrat Oe Evpeviot kai avté& iepdv. tavras tas eas, 
nvika tov *Opéotny exfpova epedrAov rornoew, hacivy ait@ havnvar pedaivas* 
ws b¢ amépaye tov Sdkrvdov, tas dé avOis Soxeiv of evkds elvai, Kat adrov 
copporncai emi tH O€a, Kal oUTw Tals pEv EvnyioeY ATroTpEeTwY TO MHViLA avTOY, 
tais d€ €Ovae tais evxais. 
*12 Achaia: at Keryneia, Paus. 7. 25, 7 éorlv icpdv Evpevidor" 
idptcacGa dé ard Opéotny Aéyovor os & ay évratOa 7H aipate } adrA@ To 
pudopate evoxos 7) Kal doeBns ev€dAOn OeAwv Oedcacba, aitixa éyerar Seimaow 
extos Tay hpevav yiverOat. 
13 Thera and Sparta (cf. supra, R. 207): Herod. 4. 149 Aéyetdat 
Kadevvrat, Pvdn peydAn év Srdptyn troicr Sé ev rh pvdq tavtn avdpact, ov 
A ¢ 4 4 , ec , 3 , > , a“ oh 4 
yap vméweway ta téxva, idpvcavto é€x Georporiov ‘Epwveav tav Aaiov Te kat 
Oidirddew ipdv. Kal peta TovUTO tmeuewe THUTO TOUTO Kal ev Onpyn Totot amd 
tav avdpav tovtav yeyovdot. Cf. C.L.G. ns. 3. 367, archaic inscr. on 
rock near temple of Apollo Kapyewos—RPS|RM = Epuies. 


24 Erythrai: ? Dittenb. Sy/. 2. 600, 67 ’ABAaBid»y . . . ém@mov (inscr. 
concerning sale of priesthoods third century B.c.). ? = Eumenides. 





CULTS OF ABSTRACT IDEAS 
(Animate or personified.) 

715 *Adnpayia: vide Demeter, R. 22. Aelian. Var. Hist. 1. 27 déyerat 
€v Stxehia "Adnhayias tepdy eivat, kai Serods Anunrpos. 
16 Aidas (cf. R. 227). Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 10 7d d€ dyadua tis 
Aidots, rpidkovra mov otddia améxov ths médews, "Ikapiov pev avdOnua eivat. 
Athens: C. JZ. A. 3. 367 i¢peva Aidods (late inscr. on seat in theatre). 
Paus. I. 17, I "A@nvaios d€ ev 7H ayopaG Kat GAXa €otlv ovK és amaytas 
erionua Kat "EXéov Bowes, ©... pdvor Tipas “EAAnvev véuovow ’A@nvaiot, 
Tovros d€ ov ra és ditavOpwriay pdvov Kabéornkev, GAA Kal Oeors evocBovow 
d\Aov méoy, Kal yap Aidovs odiot Boyds ore kat Pyuns Kal “Opps. 
Hesych., s.v, Aidots Bapds. "AOnvnow ev tH dxpomdde. $.v. Aidovs Kat 
Dirias. ciot Bopol mpos ro tep@. Eustath. 7/7, 22. 451, p. 1279 "A@nvnow 
Aldots kai ’AdeXelas Hv Bopmos tepi Tov THs Tlodiddos ’AOnvas vewr. 
717 Aiwy, statue at Eleusis: Ditt. Sy//? 757 eis kpdros ‘Popns Kal Sapovny 
pvoTnpiov. 


18 "Avaykyn. Altar of ’Avdyxn and Bia at Corinth: vide Helios, R. 25. 
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219 "Ayaidera. Clem. Profr. p. 22, Pott. ’Empevidns “YBpews kat ’Avac- 
| Seias "AOnvnow avaornoas Tos Bapovs, Cic. De Leg. 2. 11, 28 Illud 
_vitiosum Athenis quod, Cylonio scelere expiato, Epimenide Crete 
suadente, fecerunt Contumeliae fanum et Impudentiae. Suidas, s. v. 
| eds, eripato S€é Kai ’AOnvyow 7 ’Avaidera, Kal iepdy qv airs, ws “lotpos. 
| Paus. 1. 28, 5 (by the court of the Areopagos) rovs dpyois Nidous, ép’ 
by éoraow boot Sixas timéyovor kai of SimKovtes, Tov pév “YBpews tov dé 
Avaidelas adrov ovopacovot. 

2200 ’Apd. ?Cult at Athens: Hesych. s.v. ’Apas iepdv’ tepdy *Apas 
"ACnynow. "Apiorodpdyns "Qpats. Emote S€ THY BAAByv A€yewv adrov evdpioay. 

221 Anern. State-cult at Pergamon: Ash, Mirth. 1907, p. 312 Tov 
dua Biov tepéa ths *Apetns yupvaoiapynoayra (pre-Roman). Cf. Lusch. 
v. Pergamon, 310. ?Smyrna: Philostr. Vzt. Soph. p. 54. 4 (Kays.) oi 
pev yap €v TH Knm@ TOU THs Aperns iepod rapnvar avtov Tlokguwva héyovor. 

222 Bia: vide supra, R. 218. 


223 BovBpworts, At Smyrna: Eustath. Z/7. 1363, 62 of dé duipora, 
HyTEp KaTHp@vTo Tois ToAeplots, Hs iepdy paow €v Spvpyyn. Plut. p. 694 A-B 
(Quaest. Conv. 6. 8, 1) &k tev Myrpodépov “lamKay' ioropet yap Gre 
Suvpvaior Td madaiov Aiodeis dvtes Ovovor BovBpwore: tadpov pédava kal 


katakdwavres avTddopoy ddokavTa@our, . 
22 Tédws. At Sparta: vide Ares, R. 174. 


225 Anuoxpatia (vide Athena Anpoxpatia, vol. 1, Athena, R. 43). 
C.I.A, 2.741 (Lycurgean accounts, B.c. 334-333) ék THs Ovcias rH 
Anpoxpatia mapa orpatnyav. 
| *26 Anuos, Cult at Athens: vide supra, R. 136. At Magnesia on 
Maeander, Juschr. v. Magnesia, no. 208 Ocddpidros , .. 6 iepets Tod 
Anpou aveOnxe. Cf. ‘Opdvoia, infra, R. 246. 

227 Aixn, Arcxatoovyn. Demosth. x. Aptoroyerr. § 35 Kal Aixns ye kal 
Evvopias kai Aidovs eior macw avOpamos Bopol, of péev KadAALOTOL Kal dyLwTaToL 
ev avtn TH Wyn TH éxdorou Kal TH pvoet, of Sé Kal KowyH Tois maou Tipav 
ispupevor. Athenae. p. 546 map’ evios kat Bwpodrs kal Ovoias yiverOat 
Mikn, ?Shrine in Nisaia, port of Megara: C.l.G. Sept. 1. 95 audi 
Aixns tepéver (late). Epidauros, Zh. Arch. 1883, p. 28 mupopopycas 
Atkatocvvns (Roman period). Olymos in Caria: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
P- 394 lepea Arkacooiyns (? first century B.c.). Dikaiosyne as goddess, 
with scales, very common on coins of Alexandria, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Alexandria, pp. 10, 18, 30, &c. (Imper. period). Prymnessos in 
Phrygia: Brzt. Mus. Cat. ‘Phrygia, pp. 365-368 Dikaiosyne as 
city-goddess, with kalathos, fruits, and scales, standing or enthroned 
inside temple, on coins Imper. period. 
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28 Elonyn: Plut. Vit. Cim. 13 (after the peace of Kallias) gaoi 8é 
kat Bwpuov Eipnyns Sia raita rods ’A@nvaiovs idpvcac@a. Isokrat. wepi 
*Avr.dda. § 110 (in consequence of the victories of Timotheos) jas pev 
dm’ éxeivns THs Nuépas Ovew adh |Eipnvy| xa’ €xaoroy tov énaurdév: bloodless 
sacrifice in the Suvoixa, vide vol. 1, Athena, R. 37. C.2.A. 2. 741 
(Lycurgean statement of accounts) é« ras Ovoias rh Elpnvn mapa otpa- 


myav. Paus. 1. 18, 3 vide supra ‘ Hestia,’ R. 30. Jd. 1. 8, 3 Mera dé 


Tas eikdvas TOY er@vipwy eoTlv ayddpata Geay, 'Audidpaos kai Eipnyn pépovoa 
TAotroy maida (by Kephissodotos, Paus. 9. 16, 2). Erythrai: Ditt. 
Syl? 600, 1. 140 Eipyyns' émonov (sale of priesthoods, third century B.c.). 


229 “Edeos: vide supra, R. 216. Schol. Aesch. Parapresd. 2, § 15 
ixernpia b€ ovtas éyivero’ paBdov OaddA@ édaias otéyas KaOjoto KarTéxwv 
els tov "EXéou Bwpdr, wexpis odtivos érvxe trav dixaiwv. Sext. Emp. mpos 
guotk, A 187 map’ ’AGnvaiots *EXéov Bapoi twes eit. 


250 *Edevbepia. At Kyaneai in Lykia: vide Ares, R. 31 (?a special 
form of Artemis, vide Br7t. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 80. Cf. Rev. d. Et. 
Gr. 1906, p. 128, inscr. from Aphrodisias 4 BovAy kai 6 djpos éreiunoev 
Tdiov "Iov\vov Zwidov tov dpytepea ths Adpodirns Kai tis "EdevOepias dia Biov. 
At Sardes: Kaibel, Zp. Graec. 903 tevéev "EXevOepins évvacrais tépevos 
(late Imperial). 


251 "Epws : vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 97, 119 K. Athenae. p. 561 E 


Y a , a CG beta 2 cy = 
ev tais Snpoteheot orovdais as emimay 6 “Epws tTiparat. 


@ At Thespiai and Parion: Paus. 9. 27, 1 (vol. 1, p. 17, R. 12) 
SeBovra 8 |"Epwra| ody tu ooov kai ‘EXAnotovrioy Tapiavoi. Vide 
supra, R. 189. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, pp. 298-299 ‘H meds... 
dyavobernaavra 'Epwtidneay kai Karcapjoy kat Movonev kat SeBaorns ‘lovAtas. 
Gir. 1. 'G. Ser. 48. ‘Vide supra, BK. 38: 

b Chalkis: Eph. Arch. 1902, p. 31 “Epipov "Epare in a tepds vdpos of 
the fifth century. Cf. Class. Rev. 1906, p. 27. 


¢ Megara in temple of Aphrodite: Paus. 1. 43, 6 Sxdma S€ "Epws kal 


“Imepos Kat IIdGos. 

d Laconia at Leuktra: Paus. 3. 26, 5 kai "Epwrds éorw ev Aevxrpois 
vads kat G@doos. Athenae. p. 562 E Aakedapdvice S€ mpd trav maparagewy 
"Epote mpobvorra .. . kai Kpyres dé év tais mapatafeot tovs Kaddiorous TOV 
TodiTay Koopnoartes Sia TovT@Y Evovet TS "Epartt, ws Sworkpatns ioropet. 


e Elis: Paus. 6.23, 3 Elot d€ cal beady ev tT yupvacio Bwpoi, ‘Hpakhéous 


a > 4 4 > - ae oe 
tov "Idaiov, Ilapacrdrov 8€ émikdnow, Kai "Epwros kal dy "Heitor kat ’A@nvatot — 


x N , , , : 
kata raita "Helos Avtépwra dvopdtovor. Cf. Athenae. p. 561 D dr be 
kai of tovrov (Zivwvos) mpecBurepor kata Pidocopiay ceuvdy twa tov "Epwra 


q 
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kal mavros aicxpod Kexopiopevov ijSecav Spdov €k Tov KaTa yupvdowa avToy 
ouvdpiabat “Epy kat “Hpakvei, 

f Samos: Athenae. 561 F Sdyuuo dé, ds pnow ‘Epgias ev Kokohauakois, 
yupvacioy avabévres TO "Epwtt tiv Oia TovToy dyouevny éoptiy €devbépia 
m™poonyopevoay, 

Crete: vide supra, R. 231 4. 

& Smyrna: C. JZ. G. 3156 (inscr. on sepulcral relief in Verona) 6 
Sijuos Suvpvaioy Mayvytwr,”Epwrt Ovpavig OvAmia MapxeAXeiva. . . apxiepera 
| "Adpodirns Ovpavias. Cf. C.l.G. 3940, add. 4373, dedications in 
| later period of statues of Eros by officials to their cities, 

282 Evernpia at Corinth, vide Demeter, R. 34, vol. 3. 

283 Eixkeca at Athens and Plateia, vide vol. 2, p. 575. Artemis, 
R. 66. C.L.A. 3. 733 teparetoavra Evkdeig kai Evvolplia (wrongly 
given in vol. 2, loc. cit. as Evvoia). Cf. Eph. Arch. 1884, pp. 169-170, 
]. 53 (inscr. from Akropolis). Maroneia: C. JZ. G. 5954 Adpodirn Oca 
| Mavayd6@ Kai Serpe kai Evkdeig Evepyérn of Mapwvira dvéOnxav (? Maroneia 
in Thrace). 

284 Evvopia: vide supra, R. 227, 223. Vide Demeter, R. 63, vol. 3. 


85 EicéBera: Roman Pietas-type on coins of Caesarea (Cappadocia), 
| with hand above altar, Brz#. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia, p. 64. 
236 "F7Gy, 
@ At Phlious: Paus. 2. 13, 3 gore yap év tH PAtaciov axpomdde KuTra- 
plocawv adoos kal iepov dyimtarov ek Tadatov® thy b€ Oedv fs €or Td iepov of 
| pev dpxatérarot PAvavioy Tavupndav, of dé vorepov "HByv dvopdf{over. . . mapa 
d€ PAraviows TH Oe@ ravryn kat GAdat Tipal Kai péyiorov TO €s Tos oikéTas €ori, 
dedaxaor yap 57 adecav evradda ixerevovar, AvOevres SE of Seru@rar tas médas 
mpos Ta ev TO Goer Sévdpa dvariGeacw. ayerat dé Kai €optn odiow e€me€retos, 
Hv kadovor Kuroordpous. adyadpa b€ ovre ev amoppnt@ pvAdccovew ovdér, 
ovre cor ev pavep@ Sexvipevov, Cf. Strab. p. 382 ruyarac 8 ev Sdcovyre 
kai Stxvane 75 THs Alas iepdv' Kadovat 8 ovtw thy “HBnv. 

b At Athens: C.J. A. 3. 370, 374, priestess of Hebe mentioned on 
seat of Attic theatre, late period. 

¢ From deme Aixone: C. J. A. 2. 581 (inscr. circ. 319 B.C.) émetd) 
oi Aaxdrres ieporrowoi eis TO THS “HBns tepov Sixaiws Kai pidoripws éerepednOnoav 
ms Ovaias ths "HBns .. . emavecar Sé Kal tiv tépecav THs “HBns Kat THs 
"AAkunvns. 
ied Kynosarges: Paus. 1. 19, 3 “Eore d€ “Hpakdéous tepov Kadovpevoy 
| Kuvécapyes. . . Bapot dé elow ‘Hpakdéous re kai "HBns... AAkunyns de Bapos 
kat “Io\dov memoinrat. 


@? Kos: Cornut. 31 Oixeiws 5€ mapéSocuy airov (‘Hpaxdéa) Ko 77 
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"HBy cvvoixotyra,... <Aelian, Wat, An, 17. 46 Aéyes Mvacéas ev rH 
Evpamn ‘Hpakdéovs tepdy eivar kal tis Tovrou yaperns ... sacred cocks and 
hens in the enclosure, rév OeGv avaOnpara. : 


87 @dvatos at Sparta, Ares, R. 174. Paus. 3. 18, 1 dAda dé (dyah- 


para) “Ymvou kal Cavarov, 
88 Katpés at Olympia: vide Hermes, R. 47°. 
89 KAndeoy: vide Apollo, R. 186, vol. 4. 


240 An6n at Athens in the Erechtheion : vide Athena, R. 17 ®?, vol. 1. 
Cf. Berl. Wochenschr. 1906, p. 54, sepulcral dedication to Anéy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


241 Ayds: Zenob. 4. 93 (Paroem. Graec. Gaisford, p. 336) A€yovow 
dre Aysov more KatacydvTos expnoev 6 Oeds ikernpiay OéoOar Kai roy Aipov 
eEtkewoacOa, of Se ’AOnvator avnkay ait 70 dmiaOev rod Tputaveiou mediov. 
Cf. Polyaen. 2. 15 (picture of Limos in temple of Athena Xadkiotkos at 
Sparta), Cf. Bov8pwaris, supra, R. 223. 

242 Mvnuoovvn; Athens, vide supra, R. 20. C.J. A. 2. 1651 My- 
pootvn apeotnpa knpiov (fourth century B.c.). ?At Thespiai: C.Z G. 
Sep/. 1782, on headless herme found near shrine of Muses on Helikon, 
Mvapoovvas (third century B.c.). Stratonikeia in Caria: vide R. 243 K. 

243 Moipac as Marriage-goddesses: vide vol. 1, Hera, 17% 8. 

® At Thebes; vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 113° = Paus, 9. 25, 40am 
Moipais d€ ovx éotw dydAyara. Delphi, vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 153° 

b Athens: C.Z.A, 3. 357, inscr. on seat in theatre Movpép (late). 
C.I.A. 2, 1662, inscr. on altar found in Peiraieus Moipas dpeornpa 
Knpia. 

¢ Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1900, p. 79 igpeva Mowpav (inscr. circa 200 A.D.). 





d Marathon: Prott-Ziehen, Zeg. Graec. Sacr. 26 Capyndiavos . . - 
Moipats xoipos, fourth century B.c. 


e Corinth: vide vol. 3, Demeter, R. 144. I 

f Sikyon: vide supra, R. 209. | 

Sparta: Paus. 3. II, 10 kai Mowpoy Aaxedamoviors eoriv iepov, jc 
’Opéctov S€ rod ’Ayapeuvovos mpds ait tapos. Vide Artemis, R. 53°; | 
Aphrodite, R. 25, vol. 2. h 


bh Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 5 (near the altar of Zeus Mozpayérys) 
Moipav Boyds €or émiunkns. BE: 

i Amorgos (Aigiale): C. Z, G. Zns. vol. xii, Suppl. vii, n. 432, inscr. ( 
on marble base Tixns, Motpav Mnrpos Gear. 

k Caria: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 234. Vide Apollo, R, 202, vol. 4. 
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! Stratonikeia: Bull. Corr. Hell. 12. 272 Avi KametwXio Kat Moipars 
Kat Tuxn kat Xdpice kat Movoas kal Mynyoovyy icpeds ev Kopvpiots, 

44 Néeweois; vide Artemis, R, 137, 138, vol. 2. 

a Thasos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p, 271, inscr. on marble altar 
| "Eydexros kai Tut Nepeéceow etxqv (? second century B.c.). Cf. Hell, 
| Journ. 1887, p. 417, inscriptions published by Hicks, ex voto dedica- 
_ tions to Nemesis, one found near theatre, 

b Kos: Paton and Hicks, no, 29, derdvrw Spaxpas iepas ’Adpacreias 
| kat Nepéoews (inscr. concerning sale of priesthood). 

¢ Stratonikeia in Caria: Bull, Corr, Hell. 1891, pp. 424-425, dedi- 
cations of orparnyoi (late). 

d ?Lykia: Hell, Journ. 1895, p. 128 (6 Sdeiva) ecipnvapyos Nepécer 
*Adpaoreia. 

e ? Mysia, Miletopolis: Ash. Witt. 1904, p. 311 bea Nepeoes rd dyadpa 
(dedication, Roman period). 

f ? Constantinopolis: Io. Lyd. De Mens. 3, p. 43, the pyramid in 
the circus there Nepécews eivar vopiferat, 

& Nikopolis in Seleukis: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia,’ p. 265, coin- 
type of Sever. Alex, Nemesis with griffin by wheel inside a shrine. 
Mylasa: vide 247 ®. 

h Caesarea Paneas: vide supra, R, 185. 

245 Niky: vide vol. 1, Athena, R. 362, 96, 125% b, 

a@ Athens: C.J. A. 3. 245 tepéws "OAvprias Nikns (late inscr. on seat 

| in theatre), distinct from the tepéws Nixns €& ’Axporddews, 20. 659. 
_b At Olympia: vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 142% 

¢ Jlion: vide Apollo, R. 63, vol. 4, 

d Tralles: Plut. Vit. Caes. 47 € yap iep@ Nikjs uvopius etornKe 
Kaioapos, 

e Aphrodisias: C. J. G. 2810 icpéa 8:4 Biov OeGs Nixns (second 
century A.D.). 

f Terina: wingless Nike holding branch on coins (early fifth cen- 
tury), Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ [faly,’ p. 383. 


246 ° 


Opdvora. 

a At Thebes (?statue): vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 131b. C.L.G. Sept, 1784 
(inser. from Thebes) ‘Ouévoa Gcoméwv cai "A@nvaiwy (first century A. D.). 
|.» Lebadeia: 2, 3426 ’Apxvépeca ris ‘Opovoias ray ‘EXAnvay mapa tO 

Tpopwrig (late), 
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¢ Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 9 ‘Opovotas Bapds (but vide inscr. found on 
altar Fadeiwy mepi dpovoiap: Ath. Mitth. 1878, p. 226). 

d Thera: C. 7. G. Jus. vol. xii, Fasc. iii, Suppl. 1336, inscr. second 
century B.C. (?): 

’AOavarov Bowov médet eicato tHd5€ “Opovoias 

marpidos Sv Iépyns kar’ évirrviov ’Aptepidwpos. 

‘H & ‘Opdvota Gea Bopot xapw avrarédaxev 

tov orépavoy mapa ths médews peyav *Aprepidapo. 
(Cult probably taken over by state.) 

€ Kos: Paton and Hicks, 61 Mdpqurtos rév vadv kai rd &yadpa ‘Opovoia 
kai t@ Sdu@ (Second century B.c.). 0. 401, inscr. containing ritual- 
calendar ra@ aira apépa ‘Yyseia . . . “Opovoia div. 

f In the island Thynias off Bithynia: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 719 (shrine 
built by Argonauts): 

Kai tT eloere viv ye reTuKTat 
Keio’ “Ouovoins ipdy éedppovos, 6 p ekauovTo 
avtot Kvdiotny téte Saisova topaaivortes. 
Cf. inscr. from Kyzikos, A¢h. MUitt. 6. 130 Ceav ‘Opdvoravy th marpidu 
®){dB.0s] ’Apioraydpas iep@pevos tis Kdpys. 

&€ Miletos: Chariton, Zro/. 3. 2 mepi rd tepdv tis ‘Opovoias nOpoicbn 
TO mAnOos, Sov matpioy jv Tois yapovor Tas vu~das mapadapyPdverv. 

h Tralles: Appian, AZithrid. 23 6 Geddpidos adrov’s ocvvayayav emi Tov 
THs “Opovoias veay nrrero Tov ddvov. 

i Jasos: Gr. Lnscr. Brit. Mus. (Hicks), no. 443 of aipebévres tov re 
Bovdeurnpiov Kal tod dpyelov émimeAntral ... kal 6 apyxiréexToy ... TH 
“Opovoia kat T@ Snpo. 

k Metaponton: ‘Oydvoa inscribed by female head on fifth century 
coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Italy, p. 244; Head, Ast, Num. p. 62, pro- 
bably = Demeter. Cf. vol. 3, Demeter, R. 63. 

*47 TleOw: vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 964 (among divinities of marriage). 
(Cf. "Adpodirn-Iedo cult at Pharsalos, vol. 2, p. 731, R. 2. Lesbos: 
26. p. 742, R. 73%. "Aprepis-IleOm at Argos, vol. 2, p. 576, R. 68.) 

@ Athens: vide Aphrodite, R. 11°, vol.2. C.J. A. 3. 351 (on 
seat of theatre) Ie@otds. Isokrat. wept “Avriddc. § 249 TH pev yap 
leOa piav rdv Gedy vopifovow eivar kal tiv méAW dp@o. Ka exacroy Tov 
€viautoy Ovoiay avtn movouperny. 

b ? Cult at Megara: vide vol. 2; p: 733,R: tp. 

¢ Sikyon: vide vol. 4, p. 439, s.v. Sikyon. 

d Thasos: Bull. Corr.. Hell. 1882, p. 443 etlods tepdy (archaic 
inscr.). 
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e Mylasa: 26. 1881, p. 39 "Aprepevoia .. . iépna Nepeéoews, pera kvpiov 
Tov avdpos... . lepéws TesOods. 

48 Tisrs : Diogen. Prov. 2. 80 (Gaisford, Paroem. Graec. p. 172), 
$.U. *Artixy mlotis ... idpvoavro yap ot *Arrixol iepov Iioreas, 


749 Swrnpia. 

® Aigion in Achaia: vol. 3, p. 69 ; Demeter, R. 59. 

b Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 7 dd dé rod Alovpyntou katwrépw tdvte adXo tepov 
kai GyaXpa didov’ kadeirat pev Swrnpias, iSpioacbar S€ abrd €€ dpxis aropvydyra 
gaci ri paviay Evpimvdoy (on coins of Metaponton Sernpia inscribed 
above head of Demeter. Head, Ast. Num. p. 65). 


‘i Tvyxn, "Ayabn Tvxn. Simplicius, Ausc. Il. Hab To d€ kai tivas Tov 
modewy Tvxas tidy Kat vaovs oikodopeiv, Vorepoy eorke vopicOnvar. ov yap 
EXOMEV Tapa Tois madaiois Tvydv médewv lepa iotopovpeva 7) éoptas ava- 
Yeypappevas, Kaitou rd THs Tdxns Ovopa Kal Tapa Tois MadaLois TiLwpevoy iopeV. 
Demokritos ap. Euseb. 14. 27, 5 “AvOpwmo. Tuxns eidSwdov érddcarto, 
mpdpacw idins avoins. 

North Greece. 

® Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 1 IWAngiov Tuyns éoriv iepdv’ péper pev 1 
TAovrov raida (part of the work by Zevodav ’AOnvaios), 

b Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 5 émesdav avdpi és tod Tpopaviou Katrévar dEn, 
| mp@ra pev reraypéevoy juepov Siaray év oixnpare exer’ Td dé otknua Aaipovds 
_ te "Ayabod kai Tuxns iepdv ear Ayabijs. 

¢ Thespiai: vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
d Stephanepolis in Epeiros: Ael. Was. Au. 12. 30 év rH médet, iy 
exadovy madat Srehaynrodw, €v TH ved THs TUxN:. 

© Athens: Philostr. V27. Soph, 2. 1, 5 (p. 59 Kays.) 76 8€ émi Odrepa 

Tov oradiov vedas eméeyer TUyns Kal Gyadpa eAehavtwov ws KuBepyvoons tavta. 
C.I.A. 2. 162 ¢, |. 20 rév emorarédy tod iepod tis "Ayabjs Tixns (circ. 
335 B.c.). Cf. 741 A, 12 &« tis Ovoias rH ’Ayaby Toxn (Lycurgean 
accounts). 
_ Megara: Paus. 1. 43, 6 Tuyns éotw tepdv' Tpakirédovs kai avrn 
TEXYN. 
& Corinth; Paus. 2. 2, 8”Eor 8¢€ kai Tixns vads* dyakpa opOdy Tapiov 
AlBov’ mapa dé avdrov Oeois maciv éorw iepdy. 
h Sikyon: Paus. 2. 7, 5 é d€ 1H viv dxpomdder Toxns fepdv éorw 
"Axpaias, peta S€ aitd Avooxotpav. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, 
p. 56 Tvxy with turret and cornucopia (Rom. Imp.). 


FARNELL, V az" 
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i Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 3 rd d€ iepov ris Toyns vedrarov pep 
Aéeyouow “Eppuoveis tov mapa odiow eivat, Aidov S€ Tapiov kodoaads Earner. 

k Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 3 mépav S€ rod Nepeiov Ads Toyns éoriv ex madato- 
tatou vads, ei 6) Tladapndns KvBous etpwv aveOnkev és rodtov Toy vadv. 

1 Laconia: vide inscr. from Messoa, Demeter, R. 44, vol. 3 (= 
C.L.G. 1464. Collitz, Dzal.-Iuschr. 4495). f 

m Messene: vide Artemis, R. 58, vol. 2. Paus. 4. 30, 3 “Eore 8¢ ( 
kai Tuxns vads Bapaidrats kat GyaApa apxaior. 

2 Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 7 trav dpxeiwv d€ dmicbe vads Tvxns Kat 
dyadpa AiGov memoinrat roday mévTe OvK amodéor. 

0 Elis: vide vol. 2, p. 617, R. 18.. -Cf. supra, R. 167. ge 
Heraion at Olympia, Paus. 5.17, 3 dvdxerrat S€ évravOa kal Anrd Tuyn 
te kat Aidvucos Kat €xovea Niky mrepd... paiverai S€ eivai poi kal tadra és ta 
pdduota dpxaia, 

P Amorgos: vide supra, R. 243% C.L.G. Ins. xii, Fasc. vii, 257 
tn “Ayan Toxn Apopylav Tov Bapov aveOnke (late). 

a Thera: C.l.G. dus. xii, Fasc. iii, Suppl. 1375, 1376 Tvyns on 
altar. Cf. 326, decree mentioning rév vady tas Toxns Kat Td dpyaiov 
Katodpecor. 


t Rhodes: vide Apollo, R. 168, vol. 4 


8 Cypros: Heil. Journ. 1888, p. 237, inscr. mentioning rods kricras 
Tov Tuxaiou kat dpxtepeis dia Biov ths Tuxns THs puntpordreas Iadov. 

t Lesbos: C. Z. G. Jus. ii. 270 (on boundary stone) MeydAy Toxy 
MirvAnpyns. 

u Perinthos: C. Z. G. 2024 TO Tuxaloyv karacKevacavra. 


Asia Minor. 

v Smyrna: Paus. 4. 30, 6 Bovmados ... Suupvaios ayadpa epyatopuevos 
Tuxns mp@tos emoincey Gv icpev médov Te Exovcay év tH Kepadj Kal TH Erepa 
xetpt TO Kadovpevov ApadGeias kepas. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Tonia,’ p. 264, 
coin-type of Smyrna, Imp. period, T’xy with modius cornucopia and 
rudder within temple. 

w Erythrai: Ditt. Syi/.2 600. 88 ’Ayajs Toxns (mentioned in sale of 
priesthoods). 

x Phrygia : Trapezopolis, C.J/.G. 39534 1% Bovdj kat 6 dnpuos 
apxtepeay THs mpd mdAEws peydAns Oeas Tvyns. 

y Caria: Mylasa, C.l.G. 2693° iepets Ards ‘Ypiorov xai Tuxns 
AyaOns. 

z Stratonikeia: vide R. 2435. 
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aa Syracuse: Cic. Jz Verr. 2. 4, 53 Tertia est urbs quae, quod in 
ea parte Fortunae fanum antiquum fuit, Tycha nominata est. 


251 “Ymyos at Troizen: vide supra, R. 195. Sparta: R. 237. 
22 @yun. Athens: vide supra, R. 216. Aesch. Or. 1, § 128 


evpnoeTe Kal THY TOA Nua@v Kal Tovs mpoydvovs Pnuns ws Geov peyiorns 
| Bopsv iSpvpévovs (connected by Scholiast 73. with the rumour of 
_ victories of Kimon). 

253 @J80s at Sparta: vide Ares, R. 17h, Plut. Ve4. Cleom. 8 2dabev 
els te Sopdrior elcepmicas puxpdv, 6 PdBov pev jv tepdv, GAAws Se KeKdet= 
| opevov dei. Lb. Q Tipdor S€ Tov 6Bov odx Bomep ovs amorpémovrat Saipovas, 
nyovpevot BAaBepdv, GAAa THY Toditeiavy pddiota ovvexecOa B6Bw vopi- 
| Govres . . . kal mapa 70 Tay éddpwy avocitiov tov SdéBov idpuvrat Aaxe- 


Sado, P? At Athens: Ares, R. 12>. At Selinous: vide Ares, R. 33. 
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A 


Abaris, iv. 3143 Vv. 20. 

Acheloos, v. 421. 

| Adgestis, iil. 305. 

Adonis, i, 190, 203; ii. 644-9, 695; 
iii. 301. 

_ Adrasteia, ii. 499-500. 


| Adrastos, v. 231. 


Aegis, i. 96, 288; iv. 255. 

Aeneas, ii. 638. 

| Agelaidas, i. 125. 

Aglauros, iii. 21. 

_ Agorakritos, ii. 491. 

Agrarian stage, i. 271; iii. 29; iv. 52, 
259- 

Ahrens, iv. 102. 

Aigeidai, iv. 34. 

Aigeus, ii. 631; iv. 35, 47, 146. 

| Aipytos, v. 3. 

| Aithra, i. 302; iv. 40. 

| Aktaion, ii. 446. 

| Aliens, admission of to mysteries, iii. 
153- 

Alkamenes, ii. 551, 692; v. 51, 270. 

) Allen, Mr. T. W., iv. 16 n. 

| Alope, iv. 38. 

| Amazonism, iii. 112, 306}; v. 399, 405. 

| Amazons, ii. 485. 

Amphictyony, ili. 73; iv, 182. 

| Ancestor worship, ii. 639; iii. 283, 290. 
See Hero worship. 

Aniconic worship, i. 13-18, 102; ii. 
520, 670; iv. 4, 149, 3073 V. 7, 249, 


| . 444- 

| Animal, theanthropic. See Sacrifice. 

' — worship. See Zoolatry. 

| Animalism, i. 93; ii. 432. 

} Animism, v. 361, 364. 

, Anthes, iv. 40. 

} Anthesteria, v. 214. 

| Anthropology, value of, to mythology, 
i. 8. 


) ae On i; '§; ¥3,. Yoo? 
Pats 
| Antisthenes, iii, 302. 
| Aones, v. 400. 
| Aphaia-Dictynna, iv. 147. 
Aphrodite, ii. 618-69. 
— cult epithets of: 
Aineias, ii. 638. 
Akraia, ii. 689. 


Aphrodite, cult epithets of : 


"AuBodoynpa, ii. 624, 
’Avadvopeérn, ii. 688. 
dvdpopévos, ii. 665. 
Antheia, ii. 632. 
*Amaroupos, i, 3023 ii. 657. 
*AtrooTpodia, ii. 665. 
’Adpia, ii. 636. 
"Appoyerns, ii. 688. 
Areia, ii, 654. 
’Appeia, ii. 636. 
Belestiche, ii. 667. 
Colias, ii. 624. 
Doritis, i ii. 689. 

He év domo, ii, 654. 
“Eyx «005, ii, 653. 

€v Kyrovs, ii, 620, 
epitrmos, li, 641. 
‘Emarpogia, ii. 665. 
‘Emrpayia, ii. 624, 684. 
Erycine, ii. 620. 
‘Eraipa, ii. 667. 
Evfovnra, ii. 652. 
Evpevys, li. 652. 
Euploia, ii. 689. 
Hegemone, ii. 622, 637. 
Oardpar, tik 656. 
KadXinvyos, ii. 708, 
Kouporpogos, ii. 656. 
Kwdrds, il. 655. 
Maxaviris, ii, 665. 
Medawis, ii. 652. 
MyA¢éia, ii. 643. 
Meywviris, ii. 667 n. 
Mop¢m, ii. 666. 
Muxela, ii. 652. 
Nixnpdpos, ti. 654. 
Nupdaia, ii. 656. 
Odpavia, ii. 624, 654. 
Tlavdnpos, ii. 658. 
Tlapaxvmrovoa, ii. 653, 667. 
Peitho, ii. 664. 
Tldpvn, ii. 667. 
TIpagis, ii, 665. 
TIv@.ovixn, ii. 667. 
Sosandra, ii. 665. 
=rpareia, ii. 654. 
Stratonikis, ii. 654. 
Suppaxia, ii, 654. 
TupBwpvxos, ii. 652. 
Widupos, ii. 667. 


— Oriental, i. 190, 203. 
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Aphrodite, united with Hera, i. 195. 
— bearded, ii. 628. 
— monuments of, ii. 670-708. 
— ideal types of, ii. 709, 730. 
Apollo, cults, iv. 98-252. 
— cult epithets of : 

’Aypaios, iv. 112. 

*Ayperns, iv. 112. 


*Ayuleds, iv. 130, 148, 162, 307; v.19. 


AiyAnrns, iv. 139. 
Akéotos, iv. 175. 
’Axralos, iv. 145. 
*AAefikakos, iv. 154. 
Amyclean, iv. 125, 144, 
’ AToT pommauos, iv. 255. 
*ApxnyéeTns, iv. 162. 
Bondpopuos, iv. 175. 
Taddfuos, iv. 107, 123. 
Tevérwp, iv. 101, 161, 
Gryneus, iv. 163. 
Aagynpédpos, iv. 124. 
AcdApinos, iv. 54, 120, 145. 
Atdupaios, iv. 227. 
AtovugddoTos, iv. 158. 
Awparirns, iv. 148. 
Apopaeds, iv. 135. 
*FAeAevs, iv. 175. 
’EdevOépios, iv. 176. 
‘Egos, iv. 139. 
’Epicadevs, iv. 159, 161. 
"Epoos, iv. 130. 
*EpvdiBios, iv. 130. 
‘Hyepuoyr, iv. 162. 
‘Hyntwp, iv. 131. 
@edpios, iv. 217. 
cofévios, iv. 174. 
©é€ppuos, iv. 166. 
@opaios and @oparns, iv. 123. 
@ovpios, iv. 175. 
@vpBpaios, iv. 163. 
@uvpéis, iv. 230. 
"larpopartis, iv. 233. 
*Iarpds, iv. 325. 
Ismenios, iv. 221. 
*Iodrtpos, iv. 176. 
Kapvetos, iii. 206, 209; iv. III, 131. 
KaraiBaotos, iv. 27 
Kaéapotos, iv. 322. 
Kepdaios, iv. 104. 
Kepedras, iv. 123. 
Kepsvoves, iv. 158. 
KiadAatos, iv. 163. 
Kitharoedos, iv. 326. 
Képvéos, iv. III, 233. 
Kriorns, iv. 162. 
Kurqecos, iv. 158. 
Adgpros, iv. 112. 
Lykeios, iv. 112, 165, 255. 
MaAedras, iv. 235. 
MaaAdes, iv. 163. 


INDEX 


Apollo, cult epithets of: 
Meragpyrwp, iv. 162. 
Milesios, iv. 172. 
Moiragetes, iv. 318. 
Movaaios, iv. 243. 

Mupixatos, iv. 166. 
Namaios, iv. 165, 223. 
Naowras, iv. 145. 

Nisos, iv. 120. 

Nopmos, iv. 123. 
’*OyKeidras, iv. 107. 
Oixéras, iv. 135. 

oixioTns, iv. 148. 

"Ordwy MedAavOos, iv. 124. 
“Optos, iv. 175. 

OvALos, iv. 234. 

Tlaiwy, iv. 234. 

Tlarpg@os, iv. 54, 152-61. 
Tlopvotiwy, iv. 165. 
Tlopvémos, iv. 130. 
Tipéyovos, iv. 161 n. 
Tlpoxadnyépwr, iv. 162. 
TIpodyios, iv. 139. 
Tlpoorarns, iv. 172. 
IIt@os or IITauevs, iv. 220. 
Tlv@aevs, iv. 112. 

Tlv@tos, iv. 54, 157. 
Sarpedonios, iv. 120, 231. 
SirdAkas, iv. 130. 
Smintheus, iv. 131,,164, 256. 
Sdb.0s, iv. 221. 
=rparayios, iv. 175. 
“‘YAarns, iv. 112. 

Pavaios, iv. 138. 

iAnotos, iv. 172. 

PoiBos, iv. 140. 

— relations with Asklepios, iv. 239. 

— relations with Dionysos, iv. 245; 
Vs 119. 

— relations with Pan and Nymphs, iv. 





123. 
Apolline ritual, iv. 253-306. 
Apollo, monuments of cult of, iv. 307- 
28. 
— ideal types of, iv. 329-55. 
Archidamas, iv. 59. 
Ares, v. 396-407. 
— cult epithets of: 
"Agvetds, V. 397. 
Tuvaiko0oivas, v. 405. 
*EvudAtos, Vv. 402. 
O@npeiras, v. 406. 
— hostility to Athena, i. 310. 
— slayer of Adonis, ii. 646. 
— relations with Aphrodite, ii. 623, 
7023 V. 402. 
Ariadne, ii. 479, 631; iv. 108; v. I17. 
Aristaios, iv. 123. 
Arktinos, ii. 638. 
Artemis, ii. 425-86. 
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Artemis, cult epithets of: 
Aeginaea, li. 431. 
*Ayopaia, ii. 468. 
AYpoTepa., il. 434, 459. 
Aiywaia, i iv. 8. 
Aidomia, ii. 457. 
Adgetala, "AdAgewvia, ii. 428, 
Amarusia, ii. 468; iv. 327. 
“AmayXopEVT), I ii. 428. 
“AptoToBovAn, ii. 470, 492. 
’AoTpareia, ii. 485. 
BovaAaia, ii. 408. 
BovaAngépos, ii. 468; iv. 171. 
Bpavpwvia, ii. 435, 526. 
Aagvaia, il. 429. 
AcAguvia, ii. 406. 
Eileithyia, ii. 460, 609.. 
Hekaerge, i ii. 465. 
'EAagia, ’"EAadnBodos, il. 433- 
‘EAcia, ii. 427. 
evdevdpos, il. 523. 
of Ephesos, iv. 173. 
Eukleia, ii. 461, 471. 
EimAoa, e532. 
Evmpagia, Hi, 462,231. 
Edpinma, ii. 450. 
‘Hyepovn, ii. 462. 
@epyia, iv. 167. 
Kaddtor, ii. 438. 
Kampopayos, ii. 432. 
Kapvaris, ii. 429. 
Kedpearis, ii. 429. 
KeAxaia, ii. 518. 
KvaxaAnaia, ii. 528. 
Kopéaxa, ii. 445. 
KopvdaXia, ii. 463. 
Laphria, i, 300: ii. 431, 469, 471. 
Acveoppunyn, i li. 482; iv. 173. 
Aipvaris, Atpvaia, ii. 427. 

_ Aoxeia, ii. 444. 

Avyodeoua, i ii. 429. 
Avxeia, ii. 432. 
Avoi(wvos, li. 444. 
Mowvoxia, li. 457- 
Nepidia, i ll. 4209. 
“Op#ia, ii. 445, 453) 494. 
Ortygia, ii. 465, 
OddAia, ii. 533. 
Ma:Sorpdqos, ii, 463. 
Tlappvaaia, ii. 464. 
TleOw, ii. 468. 
Tlepyaia, ii. 469. 
TIpobupaia, li. 517. 
TporvAaia, Hi. 447} Av. 35. 
TIpoonqa, ii. 460, 
TpwroGpovia, ii. 480, 
Tvdin, ii. 466; iv. 227. 
Tlvpwvia, ii. 458. 
ZehaaPopos Seragia, ii. 458. 
Zowdiva, ii. 444. 


Artemis, cult epithets of: 
2rupparia, i. 4275 
Zwreipa, ii. 471. 
Taupinn, ii. 440, 454, 455. 
Tavponddos, ils 45 1 
TpuxAapia, ii. 455, 408 ; v. 137. 
‘Tpvia, ii. 4715 
Pepaia,, li. 475. 
wa popos, ii. 458. 
XeAvTis, li. 472. 
Xutwvéa, ii. 444. 
_ Aphrodite, i ii. 638. 
— Iphigeneia, iv. 40. 
— associated with Apollo, ii. 465. 
— associated with Oriental deities, ii. 
484-7. 
— monuments of the cult of, ii. 520-36. 
— ideal types of, ii. 537-48. 
Arkesilaos, iv. 196. 
Art, its relationship to religion, i. a 12, 
128; ; lv. 328. —— ; 
Artimpasa, ii. 630. 
Asklepios, iv. 239. 
Athamas, iv. 35. 
Athene, i. 258-320. 
— cult epithets of: 
‘Ayopaia, i. 273, 343. 
Aiduia, i. 265. 
*Axpla, 1. 301, 
“Adadxopern, i 1. 308. 
"AXéa, i. 274. 
"AdKlBn0s, i, 273, 309. 
‘Apapia, i 1. 259, 301, 
‘Aveparris, i. 264. 
‘Afvérowos, i 1. 305. 
‘Amaroupia, ig 302. 
“Apxn'yetis, i, 294. 
Boarmia, i. 291. 
Boviaia, i. 304. 
TAavadmes, i. 16. 
Eidevia, i i, 276. 
"Epyayn, i. 314, 344. 
Hellotis, i. 259, 274, 276. 
Hippia, i. 259, 309. 
Hygieia, i. 297, 316. 
Itonia, i. 265, 301. 
KeAev@eia, i. 311. 
Kredod yes, j i, 360, 
Kopnoia, i. 265. 
Myrnp, 1. 302. 
Napxaia, i. 259, 264. 
Nedovgia, i. 265. 
Nike, i. 297, 338. 
Nuenpdpos, i i SIT; 
"Oyya, i. 274, 300. 
"OpOarpiris, i. 274. 
Tlavayxais, i. 300. 
Polias, i. 289, 299. 
Tlpopaxéppya, i. 309. 
TIpévaa, i. 306. 
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Athene, cult epithets of : 
Sciras, i. 291. 
Sroxeia, i. 310. 
Tpitoyévera, i. 266. 
Tpirwria, iv. 19. 
@nyia, i. 308. 
par pia, i. 302; v. 356. 
Xaduvitts, i, 2593 iv. 17. 


— relations with Poseidon, i. 270; iv. 


IQ. 

— relations with Hephaistos, v. 377. 
— political aspects of, i. 293, 319. 
— place in Athenian life, i. 348. 


— monuments of her worship, i. 321-52. 


— ideal types of, i. 353-82. 

Attis, ii. 648; ili, 177, 300, 305; Vv 
125, 193- 

Auxesia, iii. 93, I13. 


B 
Bakis, iv. 297. 
Balfour, Mr. Henry, iv. 325. 
Basile, iv. 55. 
Battos, iii. 84; iv. 197. 
Baubo, iii. 148. 
Bellerophon, iv. 38, 119. 
Bendis, il. 474. 
Birth-goddess. 
— Aegis used at, i. 288. 
— Aphrodite as, il. 655. 
— Artemis as, ii. 444. 
— Damia and Auxesia as, iii. 113. 
— Eileithyia, 1i. 608-14. 
— Hekate as, ii. 519, 608. 
— Hera as, i. 211. 


Birth of divinities, i. 36, 280; ii. 478; 


iif. 81, 1.77 5 Ws 259. 
Bormos, iii. 301. 
Bouché-Leclercq, iii. 26; iv. 231. 
Branchos, iv. 226. 
Brimos, iii. 225. 
Britomartis, ii. 632 ; 
— as ’Agaia, ii. 476. 
— as Dictynna, ii. 476. 
— as Aa¢pia, li. 477. 
Bryaxis, iv. 347, 348, 352. 


iii. 305; iv. 18. 


C 


Cadmus, ii. 623, 632. 
Callimachus, i. 207. 
Cephisodotus, i. 114. 
Charites, v. 426. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, iii. 14. 


Colonization influenced by oracles, iv. 


200. 
Cook, Mr., iii. 58; v. 407. 
Corn-fetish, iii. 34-7, 214-17. 


Avyn év yovact, i. 275. 
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Corn totem, iii. 184. 

— divinities. See Vegetation. 

Cratinus, ii. 489. 

Crete, i. 36, 259, 269; ii. 476- 3, a 50%, 
609-12, 620, 632, 642, 652, 659; 
iii. 6, 30, 219, 292, 294-306; iv. 41, 
46, 108, I19, 121, 142, 146, 160, 
163, 165, 172, 177, 185, 198, 218, 
227, 248, 287, 300, 310; v. 8, 86, 
116, 129, 157, 172, 251, 389, 419, 
443. 

Cronos, i. 23-34. 

Cross, sacred, iii. 296. 

Crusius, iv. 104. 

Curtius, iv. 193. 

oe ‘associated with Artemis, ii. 473, 
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— Adrasteia, ii. 499. 

— Aphrodite Aeneias, ii, 641. 

— Opéia, iii. 298 ; ii. 643, 648. 

— rites of, ii. 628. 

Rhea-Cybele, iii. 289-306. 

Cypria, epic, ii. 489, 624. 


D 

Daeira, iii. 138. 

Daidalos, iv. 331. 

Aaipoves, i. 71; Vv. 444. 

Damia, iii. 93, 113. 

Damophon, ii. 546, 614. 

Danaos, iv. 118. 

Dances, li. 436, 445, 463, 472, 483; 
iii. 177, 245. 

Daphnephoria, 284-6. 

Dawkins, Mr., v. 107. 

Death of divinities, i i. 363 ii. 644, 650; 
iv. 129, 281; v. 98, 172, 400. 

Delphoi, iti. 9: iv. 179-218. 

Demeter and Kore-Persephone, iii. 29- 
213. 

— cult epithets of: 
"Appuervovis, lil. 69. 
*Avnotdwpa, iii. 32. 

Despoina, iii, 114, 198. 
"Edevowia, ili. 201. 
Eleutho, iii. 81. 
’Eiagoa, iii. 81. 
*EmAvoapern, iii. 81. 
"Enwnis, iii. 74. 
“Epkvvva, lil, 127. 
EvBooia, iii. 228. 
Europa, iii, 30, 219. 
EvxA00s, iil. 37- 

Oe popdpos, Hi. Fee 
KaBepia, ili. 208. 
Kidapia, iii. 205. 
Kovupor pogos, iii. 231. 
AiBuoea, iii. 69. 
Aovoia, iii. 62. 
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Demeter and Kore-Persephone, cult 
epithets of : 

Aoxaia, iii, 81. 

Mado@épos, iii. 32. 

MuxaAnoaia, iii. 32. 

Mvoia, iii. 64. 

‘Opodwia, iii. 75. 

Open, iii. 32. 

Tlavaxaia, iii. 69, 233; iv. 45. 

TleAagyis, iii. 69. 

Tlornpropopos, ili. 212. 

TIpooracia, iii. 100. 

Tavporddos, ili. 30. 

Xapvrn, iii. 30. 

XOovia, iii. 48. 

XAOn, ili. 37; Vv. 97. 

‘Black’ Demeter, iii. 50. 
Demeter, corn-appellatives of, iii. 37. 
Demeter and Despoina associated with 

Artemis, li. 455. 

Demeter associated with Cybele, iii.292. 

— with Heracles, iii. 294. 

— monuments of, ili. 214-58. 

Demeter-Kore, ideal types of, iii. 259- 
78. 

Demetrios, i. 316. 

Demodokos, ii. 622. 

Demonax, iv. 197. 

Diipolia, i. 92. 

Dio Chrysostom, i. 74, 130, 224. 

Dione, i. 39, 41; ii. 621. 

Dionysos, v. 85-149. 

— cult epithets of: 

’ AiyoBodos, v. 168. 

Aioupynrys, Vv. 137,170. 

*Axpatopépos, v. 121. 

*AxTalos, Vv. 124, 

“Advevs, Vv. 124. 

-“Av@tos, Vv. 120. 
_*AvOpwroppaiarns, v. 156. 

AvAwveds, v. 143. 

Avfirns, v..123. 

Bax xetos, Vv. 131. 

Borpus, v. 96. 

Bpicevs, v. 147. 

AaavdAuos, v. 96, 118. 

AnporeAns, Vv. 135. 

Aevdpirns, v. 118. 

Apvogépos, v. 96. 

“HBwv, v. 126. 

*Evaywvios, v. 143. 

"Evdevdpos, v. 118. 

’"Evdépxns, Vv. 127. 

Evotadvaos, v. 120. 

Ovwvidas, v. 156. 

Kaényeuwr, v. 136. 

Kadvowrios, v. 171. 

Kapmios, v. 123. 

Kepadny, v. 105. 

Kexnvws, v. 119. 
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Dionysos, cult epithets of : 
Kioods, v. 119. 
Anvevs, v. 120. 
Aevevavitns, v. 124. 
Avaios, v. 120. 
Avotos, v. 120. 
Maoapis, v. 158. 
MetAixios, v. 119. 
MeAdvaryis, Ve 130. 
MedAav@idns, v. 130. 
MeArdpevos, Vv. 143. 
Médpuxos, v. 120. 
NuxtéA1os, v. 128. 
"Opgaxirns, v. 120. 
’OpOds, Vv. 127. 
Tlatp@os, v. 92. 
TleAd-yios, V. 124. 
Tleptxidvos, v. 119. 
TloAitns, v. 135. 
IIpivopédpos, v. 96. 
TIpéBAaoros, v. 123. 
TI potpv-yaios, v. 120. 
Sawrns, v. 135. 
Synrareos, V. 123. 
ZragvAritns, V. 120, 
Svxirns, v. 119. 
“ns, Ve 127. 
devs, v. 11g. 
d0.ds, v. 119. 
Xopoydaas, v. 127. 
"Npddios, v. 156, 164. 
Dionysiac ritual, v. 150-239. 
Dionysia, country, v. 204. 
— Great, or City, v. 224. 
Dionysos, iii. 150; iv. 206. 
— associated with Helios, v. 252. 
Dionysos cult, monuments of, v. 240-62. 
— ideal types of, v. 263-79. 
Dioskourol, ili. 207. 
Divination, iv. 190; v. 425. 
Dodona, i. 38; iii. 8; iv. 200, 202, 
208, 218. 
Dorieus, iv. 200. 
Drama, rise of the, v. 224. 
Dryops, Dryopians, iii. 133; iv. 103, 
106, 201, 214, 


E 


Earthquakes, iv. 7. 

éyexolunots, iii. 123. 

Egypt, i. 95; iii. 19, 79, 83, 141, 192, 
199, 2155 i. 112, 123, 142) Sra; 
v. 86, 171. 

Eileithyiai, -a, i. 211; ii. 444, 608-14, 

— ’Odvyprtia, ii. 611; iii. 202. 

éxexetpia, iv. 183. 

Elemental worship, v. 414. 

— rivers and springs, v. 420. 

— solar, v. 417. 
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Elemental worship, winds, v. 415-17. 

Eleusinian mysteries, iii. 126-98. 

Empedokles, i. 194. 

*EvvudAwos, iv. 175. 

Epimenides, iv. 276, 300. 

Erechtheus, 1. 294, 320; iv. 47-55. 

— daughters of, iv. 51. 

Erichthonios, i. 296. 

’"Epwis, ’Epwvvds, Erinyes, ii. 651; iii. 
5I; iv. 343 V. 437. 

Eros, ii. 625. 

Eschatology, iii. 143. 

Euandros, v. 4. 

Eubouleus, iii. 91, 144; v. 128. 

Eumenides, v. 442. 

Eumolpidai, iii. 157, 161. 

Eumolpos, i. 272; iv. 36. 

Euphemos, iv. 41. 

Europa, ii. 479, 632. 

Eurynome, i. 20; ii. 430. 

Evans, Dr., iv. 46, 50). 1235: 544, 140, 
I5IN., 254, 307, 3145 Ve 247- 


F 


Foucart, M., iii. 180, 192, 206; v. 176. 
Frazer, Dr., i. 88-92; ii. 645; iv. 263, 
273, 281; V. 195, 352, 359, 423 n- 

Friedlander, iv. 317. 
Furtwangler, Prof., i. 287, 377, 378; 
ii. 496, 692; iv. 314, 339. 


G 


Galli, ii. 644; iii. 297, 300. 

Gardner, Prof. P., iii. 180, 
lv. 312, 323, 347+ 

Ge, iii. 1-28. 

— Eupvorepvos, iii. 11. 

— Kapro¢dpos, iii. 8. 

— Koyporpddgos, iii. 6, 17. 

— Maxapa-Tedreopépos, iii. 8. 

Ge-Erinys, v. 440. 

Ge-Themis, ii. 495 ; iii. 12. 

Ge or Gaia, iv. 180, 222. 

Ge, in art, iii. 27-8. 

Gitiadas, i. 337. 

Glaukos, iv. 120. 

Goddesses, pre-eminence of, i. 
258; ii. 425, 668. 

—_ similarity of, ii. 425. 

Gorgon, myth of, i. 286, 699 ; iii. 57. 

Griffin, i. 361, 364; ii. 497, 680; iv. 
142, 313, 350. 

Grote, i iv. 183 n. 

oe of artists of Dionysos, v. 146, 
43 

Gymnopaidia, iv. 248, 260. 

Gynaecocracy, i. 199; ii. 4483 iii. 45, 
49, 83, 102, 109; iv. 33. 


298 n.; 


179; 
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Hades-Plouton, i iii. 280-8. 
= TlAovrwy, ili. 137. 
— TloAvbéypay, iii. 1375 iv. 
— art monuments of, lii. 286-8. 
Harmonia, ii. 620, 658. 
Harpalos, ii. 667. 
Harrison, Miss, i. 199; V. 220. 
Hartland, iii. 305 n. 
Hearth, iii. 97, 301, 305. See Hestia. 
Hebe, i. 197; ii. 623-5; v. 444. 
Heberdey, ili. 279. 
Hecate, ii. 460, 501-19. 
— cult epithets of : 

“AyyeAos, ii, 517. 

KAed00x0s, ii. 556. 

Aayivitis, ii. 506. 

TIpoxa@nyétis, ii. 517. 
— representations in art, ii. 549-57. 
— in Hesiod, iii. 503. 
Helen, il. 675. 
Hellenic spirit in religion, v. 426. 
Hera, i. 179-204. 
— cult epithets of: 

Akraia, i. 201. 

Bowms, i. 16. 

Tapnarcos, i. 195. 

‘The Charioteer’, i. 188. 

EiAcidua, i. 196; ii. 608, 

Koupotpd¢os, i. 196. 

Lacinia, i. 212. 

Tlais, iii. 120. 

TleAacyis, iii. 69. 

TeAcia, i 195. 

Tedxwia, i, 179: 

Revé.dia, i. 182. 
— as Earth Goddess, iii. 107. 
— cult monuments of, i. 205-19. 
— Aniconic at Argos, i. 15. 
— ideal types of, i. 220-40. 
Herkyna, iii. Io. 
Hermaphrodite, ii. 628. 
Hermes, v. I-31. 
— cult epithets of: 

"AYNTWP, V. 22. 

’Ayopaios, V. 24, 27. 

"Aywrios, Vv. 28. 

Avéidnpos, v. 25. 

AédALos, Vv. 23. 

’Evaywnos, v. 28. 

?EmpnaAcos, Vv. 10. 

*Eptovvios, v. 10. 

EvayyeAos, Vv. 21. 

“Hyeponos, v. 22. 

©vpaios, v. 19. 

Kadmilos, v. 16, 36. 

Kdroyos, Vv. 13. 

KAendduos, iv. 222. 

Kptopdpos, v. 10, 34. 




















| Hermes, cult epithets of: 
_ Tasdoxédpos, v. 29. 
TlIpépaxos, v. 22. 
Tlpévaos, v. 19. 
TIpomvAaos, v. 19. 
TIvAaios, v. 19. 
TIvAcos, Vv. 19. 
Soter, v. 15. 
Tvxov, v, 12. 
dAns, Vv. 3, II. 
Xapidérns, Vv. 24. 

| XOémos, v. 12. 

— relations with Aphrodite, ii. 653. 
— relations with Demeter, iii. 206, 209. 
— ritual of, v. 30. 

— cult monuments of, v. 32-43. 

— ideal types of, v. 44-61. 

| Hero worship, ii. 639; iii. 38, 74, 
135; iv. 9, 49, 101, 118, 120, 125, 
134, 151, 206; V. 3, 29, 231) 354, 387° 

Hestia, v. 345-65. 

— cult epithets of : 
BovaAaia, v. 361. 
IIputaveia, v. 361. 
Tapias, v. 349. 

| Hierophant, iil. 158-61, 212. 

| Hiller von Girtringen, iv. 37 0. 

| Hippa, iii. 306. 

. Hipparchus, i. 298. 

_Hippolytos, ii. 449-658. 

| Hippothoon, iv. 38. 

| Hipta, iii: 306; v. 158. 

Homer, i. 10; iv. 299. 

» Homicide, i. 304; iii. 28,165; iv. 177, 

i 203,295: Vv. 442. 

Homolle, M., iv. 214 n 

| Horse in symbolism, ii. 642, 676. 

_— in myth, iii. 52. 

| —.as corn-spirit, i. 29 ; 11,650; ili. 58; 
ay, 21. 

— Poseidon as, iv. 14. 

Hyakinthos, iv. 125, 264. 

| Hyperboreans, iv. 100, 290, 313. 


I 


| lakchos, iii. 146; v. 259. 

) Iambe, iii. 94, 99. 

| Iamidai, i. 39. 

| Tasion iii. 35. 

Iconism, beginnings of, i. 18-21; iv. 
309; V. 32, 240. . 

| Idolatry, philosophic antagonism to, 

21 


i. 21. 

Idols, primitive rites applied to, i. 185, 
305, 329. 

| 15uta, i. 284. 

| Tkarios, v. 169. 

Imhoof-Blumer, v. 261. 

Immerwahr, iii. 52. 
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Impurity in ritual, ii. 660; iii, 99. 
Ino, iv. 38, 41; v. III, 189. 
Iobates, iv. 119. 

Ion, iv. 155. 

Ishtar, i ii. 626. 

Isis, ii. 626; ili. 79. 


Jason, i. 75. 

Jephthah, ii. 440. 

Jevons, Dr., iii. 106, 120, 184, 194. 
Jupiter Lapis, iv. 149. 


K 
Kabeiroi, iii. 207; v. 16, 388. 
Kadappata, ii. 439, 515. See Purifica- 
tion. 
Kairos, v. 28. 
Kalamis, i. 340; v. 34. 
Kallisto, ii. 438; iii. 159. 
Kanachos, ii. 679, 691; iv. 311, 332. 
Kavngépot, iii. 47. 
Karneia, iv. 259. 
Kaprw, v. 426. 
Kekropidai, iv. 48. 
Kekule, Prof., ii. 541. 
Kerkyon, iv. 37. 
Kern, Dr., iii. 145. 
Kepxvogopia, iii. 245-58. 
Kerykes, iii. 158-64; v. 21, 37. 
Kinyras, iv. 245. 
Kleisthenes, iv. 196. 
Klymenos, iii. 22, 26, 48, 116, 280. 
Kodros, iv. 55. 
Kore, Soteira, iii. 198. See Demeter 
and Kore. 
Korope, iv. 219. 
Kotytto, v. 98. 
Koupires, iii. 299 n. 
Kumpis, ii. 619. 
Kyknos, iv. 272. 
Kypselidai, iv. 196. 


L 
Lais, ii. 665. 
Lampadephoria, v. 378. 
Lang, Mr. Andrew, iii. 142; iv. 256. 
Legrand, M., iv. 214 n. 
Lenaia, v. 208. 
Lenormant, jii. 216. 
Leochares, i. 112; iv. 354. 
Leto, iv. 223. 
Leukothea, ii. 637. 
Linos, iv. 151. 
Lobeck, iii. 185. 
Lucian (birth of Athena), i. 281. 
Lycia, iv. I19. 
Lykomidai, iii. 163. 
Lykourgos, in Iliad, v. 88-103. 
Lykourgos of Sparta, iv. 198. 


~~ 
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M 


Magic, ii. 475, 502, 614; iii. 4, 12, 21, 


137, 2053; iv. 20, 113, 125, 255, 269, 
285,287 Sov. EO, 13, 60; 1aS; 160, 
195, 218, 243, 407, 415, 438, 441, 
445- 

Maniai, v. 442. 

Mannhardt, iv. 285, 287 n.; v. 192. 

Mariolatry, origin of, iii. 305. 

Marriage, iepds amos, i. 184-9235 iii. 
85, 100, 176, 300; 

— monuments of, i. 208-11; 

— Ocoyapia, iii. 123. 

Matriarchy, iii..109, 1123 v. I10. 

MeyaAa Ocal, iii, 206. 

MeydAor Ocol, iii. 207. 

péyapor, iii. 50, 66. 

Medea, i. 201; ii. 475, 505. 

Medusa, iii. 57. See Gorgon. 

Melampus, iv. 297; v. QI. 

Melanthos, iv. 55. 

Methapos, iii. 208. 
etis, 1. 283. 

Miletos, iv. 121. 

Minoan, v. 419. See Mycenaean. 

Minos, v. 428. 

Minotaur, ii. 632. 

Minyans, iv. 3-553; v. LII, 236, 429. 

Mithras, iv. 128 n., 138 n.; v. 22. 

Moipa, i. 78; v. 447. 

Monotheism, i. 83-7. 

Miller, O., iv. 246, &c. 

Muses, v. 434. 

Music, Greek, iv. 246-52. 

Mycenaean worship, iil. 58; 
149, 254, 307, 325; Vv. 360. 5 

— relationship with Minyans, iv. 23. 

Mys, iv. 220. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, iii, 126-98. 

— other, ili. 132-3. 

— Orphic, iii, 212. 

Mystery play, i. 188, 208, 209; iii. 100, 
129, 169, 219, 265; iv. 261; v. 88, 
107. 

— cults, iii. 142. 

Myths, explanatory of cult, i. 191, 264, 
275, 276, 302, 303, 316; ii. 428, 
611, 635, 646, 652, 665; iii. 61, g1, 
93, 94; iv. 281; v. 125, 192, 376, 
Cy Capea 

— migration: 

Aphrodite Aeneias, ii, 638-42. 
Ariadne, ii. 633. 
Hyperborean, iv. 105. 

Tonian, iv. 48. 

Minyan, iv. 24. 

— physical explanation of, iii. 1; iv. 
136. 

— quasi-historical, value of, iv. 201. 


iil, 252. 


INDEX 


iv. 343 v. 217-60. 


iv. £13, 


N 


Naia, festival of, i. 41. 

Name, avoidance of, iii. 138, 281. 

— arising from cult-association, iii, 203. 

— power of, i. 35; ili. 293; iv. 26. 

Nana, ii. 484, 671. 

Nemesis, i. 75; ii. 487-98 ; 

Nestor, iv. 45. 

Niketas Chthoniata, description of — 
Athene ’Ayopaia by, i. 342. 

Nvpopat, v. 424-6. 





iii. 653. 


O 
Olen, iv. 245. 
Omphalos, ili. 243; iv. 303, 308. 
Onatas, ili. 50. 
Oracles, i. 353 ili. 11. 
— Delphi, iv. 181-6. 
— Dodona, i. 38-40. 
— Thracian, v. Ioo. 
— Zeus Ammon, iv. 202. 
Orgiastic worship, ii. 479, 506, 647; 
ili. 297; Ive 112, 1925 Y. 102, 150— 


77: 

Oriental influence on cult, ii. 478, 484, 
618, 620, 626, 678; iii. 630, 635, 
663, 667 n.; iv. 142. 

— on art, li. 522. 

Origins, question of, i. I-9. 

Orpheus, iii. 151, 201, 247; Iv. 245; 
¥, 271 

Oschophoria, i. 327; ii. 6343 Vv. 201. 

Osiris, v. 173. 

Ourania Aphrodite, i. Io. 


> 


Tlais 6 dd’ éorias, iii. 164. 

Palaimon, iv. 39. 

Pan, v. 4, 382, 431-4. 

— Aurnptos, Vv. 432. 

— Tpoxadnyerns, v. 438. 

Pandora, i. 290, 345, 361; 
iii. 25. 

Parthenioi, iv. 46, 59. 

Pasiphae, ii. 632; v. 419. 

Passion-play, iii. 129, 143, 173-82, 
2433 iv. 2933 V. 103, 211. See also 
Mystery. 

Pearson, Mr. Karl, iii. 109. 

Pegasos, iv. 30. See Medusa. 

Peisistratidai, iv. 196. 

Pelasgian worship, v. 8, 388. 

Peleus, i. 286. 

Pelops, iii. 297. 

Perrot and Chipiez, ii. 672. q 

Personification of natural phenomenon, ~ 
i, 4-8. 


ii. 6555 a8 





INDEX 


Pheidias, i. 128-39, 356, 357, 360, 372; 
ii, JEGs: iv. 340% V.. 53s 

| Philammon, iii. 200; iv. 291. 

| Philology, value of, i. 2-8. 


| Philostratos, i, 281. 


Phlegyai, v. 400. 

Phoenician influence, i. 28, 204; ii. 
631, 636, 637, 668 n.; iv. 18. 

Sparpia, i. 302; ii. 057; v. 356, 388. 

Phrixos, iv. 423; v. 35. 

Phrygian influences, ii. 482, 500, 643, 
648; iii. 177, 297, 301; v. 86, 117, 
126. 


Surakidat, iv. 53. 

Plato, i. 194. 

Ploix, M., i. 6. 

Plouton, iii. 280-8, 

Plutarch, i. 194. 

Politics and cult, i. 294; iii. 68; iv. 
113, 152, 160, 306; v. 26, 347. 

Polykleitos, i. 117, 214, 2303 v. 54. 

Polykrates, iv. IIo. 

Porphyrion, King, ii. 620. 

Poseidon, iv. 1-55, 

— cult epithets of: 

’Apyétos, iv. 18, 
"Aapartos, i i 273 5 107s 
Baowdevs, iv. 9. 
Tainoxos, iv. 8. 
TeveO\0s, iv. 9. 
Tevéouos, iv. 9. 
Aapatos, iv. 17. 
Awparirns, i Iv. I0, 
‘Edpaios, "EAs, IV: BY: 
“EAiKavios, iv. 10, 29. 
"Eurevs, i iv. 32. 
*Emaxraios, iv. 5. 
"Enénrns, iv<-32. 
"larpés, iv. 13. 
Kadavpeatns, iv. 53. 
Kpnvovxos, iv. '5. 
Aaoitas, iv. 10, 
Nuppayérns, iv. 5. 
Tlarnp, iv. 9, 35. 
Tlarpiyeos, lv. Q. 
TleAayos, iv. 5. 
Tlerpatos, iv. 5. 
TloArovxXos, iv. 9. 
Tlévtuos, iv. 5. 
Tl6p6uos, iv. 5. 
Tipévews, iv. 27. 
TIpooxAvotwos, iv. 5. 
Soter, iv. 13. 
Tepevirns, iv. 8. 
Tporatos, ch eae 
Pparpios, iv. 9, 28, 
Pvavos, iv. 9. 
SuTdAmos, iv. 8, 53. 
Xapai(nros, iv. 6, 51. 

' Poseidon-Erechtheus, iv. 49. 
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Poseidon, monuments of cult, iv. 56-60. 

_ "Epwis, iil, 52. 

Poseidon, Ge, iv. 27. 

— ideal of, iv. 61-72. 

— relations with Athene, i, 270, 

— with Apollo, iv. 27. 

Tipagidixar, iii. 55. 

Praxiteles, i. 207, 234, 689, 711; iv. 
348; Vv. 59, 274. 

Pre-hellenic worship, i. 23, 31. See 
Mycenaean worship. 

Priesthood, i. 125, 302, 320; ii. 639; 
Vv... 33. 

— Dendrophoros, iv. 286. 

— Hierophant, iii. 158. 

— MeyaBu(or, ii. 481. 

IIponpéaia, festival of, iii. 42. 

Prometheus, v. 381. 

Proserpina, ii. 695; iii. 222. 

— Maotxpareia, iii. 126. 

— TloAvBoia, iii. 228. See Demeter and 
Kore. 

Purification, iii. 41, 98, 162, 168; iv. 
124, 146, 177, 186, 188, 2703 iv. 
279, 293, 295-306; v. 212, 238, 
384, 443. 

R 


Reinach, M., v. 106 n, 

Religion in relation to morality, v. 238. 

Resurrection of divinities, v. 183-94. 

Rhea-Cybele, iii. 289-306. 

Rhesos, v. 100, 435. 

Rhodes, iv. 121. 

Robert, Prof., ti. 541 5 v. 57. 

Robertson Smith, Prof., i. 88-923 ii. 
645; iii. 195. 

Robigus, iv, 130. 

Rohde; Dr. ili. 404.5. iy. 
272; v. 108, we. 

Roscher, i. 7; 

Rubensohn, iv. ee vs. 22, 


127, 190, 


S 


Sabazios, v. 94. 

Sacrament, ili. 3, II, 23, 46, 114, 131, 
It, 186, 194, art, 300; iv. 128, 
188, 192, 257, 287, 293, 304; Vv. 167, 
177. See also Sacrifice. 

Sacrifice, human, i. 28, 40, 92, 203; 
li. 439, 4553 iii. 19, 93; iv. 26, 45, 
T5I, 208, 272, 274; Vv. 16,°30, 105; 
112, 170, 405. 

— animal, i. 29, 92, 95, 320, 336; 
li. 431, 437, 449, 508, 650; iii. 55 
iv. 26, 257, 303. 

_ émvpa iepa, i. 260. 

— bloodless, i. 28, 88, IoI, 295; iii, 
46, 59; iv. IoI, 254; v. 38. 
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Sacrifice, god-priest, iv. 263. 

— horse, iv. 15, 20, 2773; v. 419, 421. 

— Nypdria, i. 88; ii. 664; iii. 55, 102; 
v. 199, 442. 

— theanthropic animal, i. 93; ii. 441, 
645; iv. 255; v. 165, 257. 

Salmoneus, iv. 119. 

Sarapis, iii. 288. 

Sarpedon, iv. 120. 

Sehrwald, iv. 136. 

Selene, ii. 512. 

Semiramis, ii. 628. 

Sepval @eai, v. 440. 

Serpent, as Earth deity, iii. 10; iv. 181, 
22, 

— of Thebes, v. 401. 

Sex, confusion of, ii. 628, 634; iii. 111; 
v. 160. 

Sinis, iv. 39. 

Six, M., ii. 496. 

Sxipopdpta, ili, 41. 

Skopas, iv. 346; v. 56. 

Slaves, association with Kronos, i. 27. 

— admitted to mysteries, iii. 155. 

— asylum for, v. 440. 

— emancipation of, ii. 467; iv. 177. 

— festival of, v. 8. 

— iepddovaor, ii. 635, 668. 

Smilis, i. 205. 

Solon, ii. 659; iii. 156. 

Sopatros, i. 57. 

Sosipolis, ii. 611. 

Sphinx, i. 361. 

Stepteria, iv. 293. 

Stesichoros, i. 281. 

Stone-worship, i. 4,14; iii. 5; iv. 302; 
V.-7, ‘360. 


if 


Tascher, M. de, ii. 631. 

TavpoBdrcor, iii. 300. 

Tavpoxadayia, iv. 25. 

Tektaios and Angelion, iv. 314, 326. 

Telephos, i. 274; ii. 442. 

Telesphoros, iv. 325. 

Thaletas, iv. 248. 

@addAw, v. 426. 

Thargelia, iv. 268-84. 

Themis, iii. 13. See Ge-Themis. 

Theocrasia, i. 83, 280; ii. 493; ili. 31, 
178. 

Theriomorphism, i. 19; ili. 51, 58; iv. 


115. 

Theseus, i. 272, 295; ii. 620, 631, 633; 
iv. 9, 38, 47, 53, 63, 65, 108, 146, 
176, 252, 254, 278, 286, 287, 290; 
v. 406. 

Thesmophoria, iii. 75-112. 

Thessalian influence, ii. 504. 


INDEX 


Thetis, i. 286. 

Thracian influences, ii. 474, 507; v. 86, 
88, 399, 435- 

Totemism, i. 41, 58, 89; ii. 434, 441; 
iii. 106 n., 184; iv. 2, 116; v. 106 n. 

Tree worship, i. 14-15, 39; V. 11, 118, 


240. 

Trinity, idea of the, iii. 288. 
Triptolemos, iii. 145, 218, 264, 265. 
Trophonios, iii. 10, 280; iv. 38; v. 17. 


U 


“‘YS5popdpra, festival of, iii. 24. 
Universe, origin of, i. 48-9. 
Upis, ti. 487. 

Usener, Dr., iv. 134% y. 235. 
‘Lornpia, festival of, ii. 647. 


Vv 


Vegetation myths, Athene in, i. 289, 
327, 

— divinities, ii. 624, 642, 644, 691; 

_ iii, 81; iv. 6, 21, 50, 1245°15 ig 
25, 98, 117, 426. 

— olive in Attica, i. 293. 

— Oriental, ii. 478, 627. 

— ritual, ii. 455; iii. 20, 34, 93; iv. 
261, 264, 285; v. 96, 124, 163, 180. 

Venus and Adonis, i. 210. 

Ver sacrum, iv. 202. 

Virgin Goddess, Athena as, i. 263, 303. 

— Artemis, ii. 442. 

— Hera rapOévos as, i. 190. 

Virgin Mother, ii. 629 ; iii. 200. 


WwW 


Waldstein, Dr., iv. 335 n.3 V. 39+ 

Welcker, i. 181. 

Wide, Dr., iv. 42, 261. 

Wieseler, v. 43. 

Women, exclusion of, ii. 481, 640 n.; 
iv. 1875ae3. Vv. 105. 

— aptitude for orgiastic worship or 
prophecy, v. 150, 160. See Delphoi. 

— as pioneers of agriculture, iii. 106; 
iv. 267. 


Xx 


Xanthos, iv. 119. 


Zagreus, Vv. 129. 
Zaleukos, iv. 197. 
Zamolxis, v. 94. 


al 
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teens, i i, 35-101. 
cult epithets of : 
) Agamemnon, iv, 50. 
‘AYATwp, 1. 59- 
‘Ayopatos, so. 
*Apapios, i. 43. 
Ammon, i. 95, 138. 
Aphesios, i. 46. 
*AmoBarnptos, i. 47. 
"Arroumos, i. 45. 
’"Arrorporaios, i. 67. 
Areios, i. 59. 
Askraios, i. 96, 108. 
Asterios, i. 44. 
"AoTeporaios, i. 44. 
BovaAaios, i. 180. 
BpovTay, i. 44. 
Charmon, i, 60. 
Tapfrtos, i. 53. 
TeveOA1os, 1. 53s 
Tewpyés, i. 66. 
Tovaios, i. 37. 
Atdupatos, iv. 227. 
Auxraios, i. 36. 
’"Edevdéptos, i. 61. 
“Evdevipos, i. 14, 39. 
‘Epxeios, i. 543 v. 363, 
‘Eraipeios, i. 75. 
Fédxavos, i. 109. 
‘Ikéouos, i. 67. 
"Ixpaios, i. 44. 
Ithomatas, i. 42. 
Kaéapouos, i. 67. 


KaraiBarns, i. 46. 
Karax06mos, iii, 281. 
Kepavvios, i. 44. 
KaAdpros, i. 56, 71. 
Koopnras, i. 59. 
Kpnauos, i. 55- 


Labrandeus, i. 59. 


Karmwras, i. 46; iv. 150. 


Kpnrayerns, i. 36; ii. 633. 
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Zeus, cult epithets of : 


Lykeios, i. 41-3, 92; il. 438. 
Maipanrns, i . 64. 

MeiAixtos, i. 643 iii. 280. 
Moipayérns, 1-963 Ty, 2o2" 
Naios, i. 39-44. 

Néjietos, 1.63: 

Remos, i. 71. 


“OABu0s, i. 55. 


JOparyvpios, i, Gt. 
“OpBpros, i, 42, 44. 
‘Opdyvi0s, Is Bae 
“Opordros, i 64. 
“Opvos, Ie 55S ive 276s ‘v.20: 
“Opxuos, in 70: 

Ovpios, i. 44. 
TlaAapvaios, i. 66-8. 
Tlavapépios, i, 43, 180. 
Panhellenios, i. 44, 63. 
Tlavoppaios, i. 40. 
Tlatp@os, i. 52. 
TlAovatos, i. 55. 
TloAuevs, i. 56, 
Snparéos, i. 40. 
Skotiras, i. 47, 115; iii. 280. 
Sosipolis, i, 38. 

Swrnp, i. 47, 60. 
Sthenios, i. 60. 
Strategos, i. 60. 
Stratios, i. 60. 
Talaios, 1. 443 V. 419. 
TéAcwos, i. 53, 55) 1953 V. 364. 
Tepdorcos, 1340; 
Tipwpés, i. 67. 

fi ropaeus, i. 60. 
‘Lérios, i. 44, 105. 
Pidwos, I 74: 
par pios, i. 55; v. 350. 
Phyxios, i. 42, 67 
XO6n05, iii. 35, 280. 
Xpvoawp, i. 59. 


— on mountain tops, i. 50, 52. 


eS ae 


Laphistios, i. 93. Zeus, cult monuments of, i. 102-21. 
Aevaios, i. 43. — the ideal type of, i. 122-7. 
AexeaTns, i. 267. Zoolatry, iii. 58; iv. 115. 

X€aTNS, 7 y 5°; 5 
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